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KEY TO PRONUNCIATION 


8., as in mate 
a, as in senate 
ky as in hair 
a, as in hSLt 
a, as in father 

a, a sound betwe^en a and a, as in 
castle 

eh, as in ch^t 
e, as in €ve 
e, as in relate 
as in b^nd 
e, as in reader 
g, as in go 
T, as in bite 
as in Tnn 
k, as in key 

K, the guttural sound of ch, tls in 
the German ach, or the Scotch loch 
n, as in not 

N, the French nasal sound, as in bon 
ng, the English nasal sound, a.^ in 
strong 

b, as in bone 

6, as in Christopher 
6, as in 16rd 
6, as in hbt 


oi, as in toil 
ub, as in soon 
hoy as in b^k 
ou, as in shout 
s, as in so 
sh, as in ship 
th, as in thumb 
th> as in thus 
u, as in dire 
u, as in accurate 
Q, as in fur 
as ip ils 

ii, a sound formed by pronoimcing 6 
with the lips in the position for 
bo, as in the German tiber and the 
French ufic 
zh, as in azure 

an indication that a vowel sound 
occurs, but that it is elided and 
cannot be identified, as in apple 
(ap"l) 

A heavy accent (') follows a syllable 
receiving the principal stress, 
and a lighter accent (') follows a 
syllable receiving a secondary 
stress. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 

HOW WE OIG UP HISTORY 


Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, V oL 75. Index, 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Digging for treasure, 5-1-2 Unveiling the glory of Babylon 

Digging for knowledge, 5—2-4 and Assyria, 5—14-16 

Discovery of ancient Antioch, 5— Finding nine cities of Troy, 5— 

4- 6 16-17 

The first artists, 5-7 The culture of Mycenae, 5—17 

The scientific exploration of the Greece, the noblest builders of 
Treasure of Lahun, 5—8-10 them all, 5-17, 18, 19 

The royal tomb of Tutankhamon, I'uzzles on our own continent, 

5- 10-12 5-19-2 1 

Things to Think About 

Why did the pharaohs build differ from one of a hundred 

pyramids instead of ordinary years ago? 

tombs? How will the people 10,000 years 

In what ways does an archaeo- fiom now learn about our 

logical expedition of to-day present day civilization? 

Related Material 

The earliest paintings of which Fhe finest buildings of the 
we know, ii— i ancient world, i2-^^42 

The fall of the city of Troy, 13— Gods and goddesses of Olympus, 
27 14-406-22 

The ancient culture of China, 5— Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 

313 11-408 

C ontemporaneous Events 

While the pagan Druids were When Hannibal was attacking 

sacrificing at Stonehenge in Rome in the "I'hird Thmic War, 

Fngland, Babylonia and As- the Great Wall of China was 

Syria were struggling for su- being built to protect C'hina 

premacy. frevm the Huns. 

When the stone tablets of Ham- While the Greeks were besieging 

murabi were the current law the city of Troy, Moses was 

code in Babylon, Minos’ leading the Jews to the Prom- 

beautiful palace was being ised Land in Western Asia, 

built on the island of Crete. 

Leisure^time Activities 

PROJECT NO. i: Make a of the world locate Ur, Antioch, 

pottery plate such as that found Valley of the Tombs of the 

in Thebes, 5—6, 14—57. Kings, Pompeii, Angkor, and 

PROJECT NO. 2 : On the map Maya. 
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Photo by Fretforick Woocibrulgo 


Earthquakes destroyed the ancient city of Antioch. saken city. Centuries later learned men decided to 
The mighty blocks of stone fell down like a house of bring it to light again; and in the picture above, work- 
cards, and giadually the earth closed in upon the for- men and scholars are busy digging up the city gate. 


HOW WE DIG UP HISTORY 

This Is the Tate of How a Sword, a Fragment of Carving, or a 
Little Vase that Has Lain in the Earth for Perhaps Six 
Thousand Years, Can Be Made to Tell Us the 
Story of the People Who Used Them 


have we found out all we know 
||— 1 1 about the people who lived in the 
I world for centuries before the dawn 

of history — the men of the Old Stone Age 
and of the New Stone Age, or the very earli- 
est Egyi)tians and Sumerians? 

These people left no books to tell us about 
themselves, for the very good reason that 
they did not know how to write. Fof many 
a century they did not even know enough to 
carve a few words on a stone. They lived 
and died, and the earth closed over them. 
It closed over their huts and palaces dso, 
and over whole great towms; and in many a 
place where a proud city had once lifted its 
towers, there was nothing left to be seen but 
a strip of desert sand or a patch of green 
grass where the sheep were grazing. How 
did we find the palaces and cities once more? 

di^.it mainly by just digging— or to 
use the learned word, by excavation (fik'ska- 


va'shunV For a good while now a small 
army c t trained men have been digging up 
ancient history and ancient treasures out of 
the ground. They have done this in many 
parts of the world, but above all in Asia 
Minor, Fg>pt, and the Greek and Roman 
lands. The learned men w^ho do this hard 
but thrilling work are students of archaeology 
(ar'kc-6r6-ji), or the science which learns of 
the past througli studying its remains. 

The early archaeologists were more like 
treasure hunters than scholars, for the study 
of ancient things had not become so syste- 
matic and scientific as it is to-day. In the 
early days they were largely interested in 
finding objects made of precious materials, 
or worlcs of art which would be valuable ac- 
cording to our own ideas of beauty. The 
tiny bits of crude clay pottery, scattered 
beads, or formless masses of ruins which 
nowadays are carefully studied and photo- 
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graphed and pieced together to form a Imk 
in the endless chain of new discoveries, were 
'ften tossed aside in favor of more startling 
“finds.” 

What an Archaeologist Must Do 

Of course the excavating expeditions of . 
the early days met with greater difficulties 
than many do to-day. Excavating was not 
a very safe or pleasant job when you were 
surrounded by hostile tribes and in a strange 
unfriendly coimtry. The heat of the sun 
was often unbearable, and at any moment a 
sandstorm might bury a whole season’s pa- 
tient digging. Native foods and native 
methods of travel might be unattractive 
enough, but what were you going to do when 
you were stranded without even those? The 
problem was not an easy one. 

The archaeologist of to-day, too, has plenty 
of difficulties to overcome. He often has to 
depend on native workmen who are not open 
enemies but who make slow, inefficient dig- 
gers, only too willing to break or pocket 
priceless works of art while the excavator’s 
back is turned. In far-away places the ex- 
pedition often has to build itself a little city, 
find a means of getting water — ^which is 
sometimes very hard to do in a desert 


country — and even build roads over which 
the carts and automobiles may pass to carry 
the “finds” to safety and bring back supplies. 

Other problems await the excavator in 
populated cities, for often the site where he 
wishes to dig is covered with modern build- 
ings which the obstinate owners have no 
intention of abandoning! Or it may be that 
later builders have used the ruins of the 
more ancient structures as building material 
for their own temples, palaces, or churches; 
it is sometimes a problem how to rescue the 
remains of one building and still preserve 
the other. 

An Army to Dig Up the Past 

As fou probably know, the archaeologist 
cannot just settle down in any land and 
begin to dig as he pleases. First he must get 
permission and make terms with the govern- 
ment. International disputes ox an unsettled 
state of affairs within a country may make 
this impossible, and years may’ go by before 
the important piece of knowledge can be dug 
up and passed on to the students of art and 
history all over the world. Because of diffi- 
cult political situations an excavation may 
have to come to an end. before thp worfc^ia^' 
half done. Or the excavators may have to 



The picture iibove shows you the city of Antioch with 
the Squire of Tiberius end the Square of Augustus as 
they look to>day. The men are standing at the foot 
of tiie steps that lead from one square to the other. 
It took a great deal of work to clear this space, and 
a great deal of study to figure out how the fragments 
fitted together. The dotted lines show haw the tri- 


umphal arch of Tiberius rose above the ateps. Behind 
it was the temple of Rome and Augustus. The Square 
of Augustus was the holy place of the city. Paul and 
Barnabas, who visited Antioch, would never have 
been allowed to speak in the temple area. They 
must have stood on the steps beneath the central 
arch, facing the Square of Tiberius. 



Photoa by Frederick Woodbrldse 

This view of the Square of Tiberius shows the steps 
leading to the Square of Aupstus. On 
step stood the tnumphal arch of Ti^nus. The ^de 
of the square to the right of the arch was lined with 
shops, to the middle of the flat pavement you M 
see the round stones on which were inscriTOons m 
bronke lette^i telling who had paid f®/ 
qq usfet Tne men in the picture, one of whom m an 


engineer making a survey of the square, are standing 
near the remains of a fountain. There were four of 
these fountains, standing below the pedestals of the 
arch. The pedestals themselves had been carved with 
a long inscription telling the story of the reign of 
Augustus. Imagine this great square with the foun- 
tains flowing, me crowds gathered, and Paul and 
Barnabas preaching beneath the majestic arch I 
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stop because the funds for the expedition 
have given out. For an expedition is a very 
expensive affair. Specialists in various fields 
must be at hand, each to deal with his own 
subject; and an elaborate equipment is 
needed to preserve the fragile antiquities 
which may turn to dust as they are touched. 


there a few large fragments of cajved stones 
were poking their corners above the grass. 
In some places the ground lay in strangely 
regular shapes, and in others you could have 
seen parts of mighty foundations. At the 
very highest point there was a creScent- 
shaped outcropping of native rock, a few 


People to label, 
people to catalogue, 
workmen, drivers, 
cooks — it is a small 
army that must be 
fed and provided 
for. And the men 
directing it must be 
tireless. 

But the work is 
fascinating, as you 
will see when you 
read this story of 



yards beyond which 
the ground dropped 
quickly to a little 
river two hundred 
feci below. Look- 
ing about from this 
crescent of rock, 
your eye traveled 
over a great ex- 
panse of rolling val- 
Icy and distant 
mountains, partly 
snow-capped even 


some of the work 
these men have 
done in digging up 
history out of the 


This heap of carved stone once ornamented the temple of 
Rome and Augustus at Antioch. The bull's head and gar- 
lands — a kind of decoration the Romans were very fond of — 
were part of the temple frieze. 


in July. At the foot 
of the hill, in con- 
trast to the treeless 
wastes around you. 


far-away past. They are still doing it, more 
than ever; in fact, they are doing so much 
.hat they make us rewrite our textbooks of 
early history at least once every ten years. 

How Antioch Was Lost and Found 

High on the plateau of Anatolia, in the 
center of Asia Minor, are three lakes set in 
the midst of lofty mountains. Past them 
marched the armies of Alexander the Great. 
One of Alexander’s successors, Seleucus (sfe- 
lii'kus), selected a low hill in the exact middle 
of the triangle between the lakes, and founded 
a city there. He named it Antioch (3n'tl-5k) 
after his father Antiochus (an-tl'6-kus). 
There were at least fifteen other cities named 
in honor of the great man; this one was the 
second largest of them. The Roman em- 
peror Augustus strengthened and beauti^cd 
the town, making it the frontier stronghold 
of his empire against the wild Phrygian 
moimtaineers. It flourished for about seven 
hundred years; then earthquakes destroyed 
it. 

If you had visited Antioch early in the 
1900’s you would have found nothing but a 
bleak hill with a handful of shepherds grazing 
their sheep on its parched slopes. Here and 


was what looked like a i)0{)lar forest. It 
was really not a forest, but a modern Turk- 
ish village, with the poplars serving as 
gigantic hedges for the gardens. The walls 
of these gardens and the hcTfiscs of the 
village were built chiefly of sun-baked 
clay, but in nearly all of them, and even in 
the pavements of the rough cobbled streets, 
were many pieces of stone carved with mould- 
ings, ornaments, or inscrii)tions. These tell 
the tale that there was once a Roman city 
not far away. 

In the summer of 1924 a very different 
sight would have greeted the visitor to the 
hill of Antioch. From a distance he would 
have noticed a cloud of dust over the sloping 
fields. The shepherds and their flocks had 
gone to other grazing grounds. Noise and 
bustle made it seem as if the long-buried city 
were actually coming to life again. Certainly 
it was rising from its grave! Everywhere 
men with picks and shovels lieere digging, 
while others with wooden trays or carts were 
carr)dng away the dirt. Some with ropes 
and chains, crowbars and stout poplar p>oles 
were jgently but persistently lifting and mov- 
ing enormous stones. These men were aU * 
natives, Kurds (koord) and Turk^ working • 
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A strange mixture! -fertile fields, a dusty mound; 
Kurds and Turks of the East and scholars from the 
West; and an automobile standing beside ancient 
ruins. Here you see diggers at work on the city gate 


of Antioch. The lower part of the piers of the central 
arch can be seen clearly in the middle foreground. 
The men just to the right of the car are looldng for 
the foundations of the fourth pier. 


under native overseers who shouted and 
gesticulated, adding to the noise of digging 
and hauling. There was an atmosphere of 
excitement over Antioch. Perhaps the most 
excited men of all were the foreigners direct- 
ing the work. Yet they were quietly watch- 
ing to see that no precious j)iece of carving 
was broken, no coin or fragment of pottery 
carried off with the dirt to be dumped, or 
pocketed by a workman; and above all, they 
were deciding where the men should dig. 

Looking for a Vanished City 

These foreigners were archaeologists look- 
ing for the vanished city. They may well 
have been excited, for there are few n,"*re 
• thrilling experiences than w^atching the relics 
of ancient glories come out of the barren 
ground. Discovery is the exciting part of 
archaeology. Finding out what the discov- 
eries mean must follow, and this usually takes 
long and patient labor. Inscriptions have to 
be (Jeciphered and translated, statues pieced 
together aid identified, and monuments re- 


constructed. Every stone must be measured, 
photographed, and drawn. At times hun- 
dreds of stones or bits of stone have to be 
put together like the pieces of a picture 
puzzle. 

Putting a Puzzle Together 

We learn in the Bible that Paul and Bar- 
nabas first preached to tlie Gentiles at the 
city of Antioch, w’cre driven from the place 
by the Jews, and went on to Iconium. We 
now approach the diggers by the road that 
led to Iconium, and soon find ourselves walk- 
ing on the very stones the apostles may have 
trod. We find several piers standing on the 
pavement, and all about we see huge carved 
blocks of limestone. When these pieces of a 
puzzle were put together they made a triple- 
arched gateway to the city. Some of the 
blocks had holes in them made for the fas- 
tenings of bronze letters forming an inscrip- 
tion. Often such holes are so regularly 
spaced that we can read the inscription even 
without the letters; but these were placed 
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with no system at all. To read even part of 
the inscription seemed like a hopeless puzzle 
until one block was found with a few letters 
still in place. These were C . IVL . ASP. 

That stood for Caius Julius Asper, who was 
consul in 212 a.d. So the date of the arch 
was found out, and it was clear that St. Paul 
could never have seen it. 

His visit to Antioch must 
have been about a cen- 
tury and a half before 
the building of the gate. | 

But his visit left its 
mark. Some distance in- 
side the gate we come to 
the foundation of a ca- 
thedral, with a beautiful 
mosaic floor, t ■- . 

This was the 
principal church ^ 
of the city. It 
had been rebuilt ^ 
several times, the 
last time in the f 
fourth century ^ 

A.D. It almos 
certainly stoo< 
on a spot mad< 
holy by th( 
apostles; perhapi 
it was on the sib 
of the synagogue 
where first the] 
preached. 

^*And the nex 

, . - Photoa by Metropolitsa MuM«uia of Art and Britiah MuRoum 

sabbath da] ^ ^ ^ 

came almost th< the piec^es of the coarse platter ju 

whnie archaeologist hM patient 

wnoie city to ^ 

gether to hea: the top is a stone on which some 
the word o; has faithfnUy cai 



reign of Augustus. Other inscriptions ^gave 
the names of the squares — the Square of 
Tiberius for the lower one and the Square of 
Augustus for the upper. 

In this latter stood the temple of Augustus. 
So many of its blocks were found that it 
could have been almost completely rebuilt 
from them. Behind the 
temple was that cres- 
cent-shaped cutting in 
the native rock. This 
was the back of a semi- 
circular two-storied por- 
tico. Square holes cut 
in the rock showed where 
the heavy beams of the 
second floor had been 
' set. Stumps of 

I sixteen of the 
I lower columns 
K were found in 
their original 
j positions on the 
! pavement, and 
fragments of the 
upper columns 
and balustrades 
lay about. 

I TETe Square of 
i Augustus was 
I the holy place of 
the city. Paul 
and Barnabas 
I would never 

B,uui.Mu«u« — ^ *»ave been al- 

rt.a ten . fin. .tor,. M«., of to 


Broken bits of painted clay will often tell a fine etory. Many of speaK to 

the piec^ee of the coarse platter just above have been lost forever, the multitude in 
but the archaeologiet haa patiently pieced together what is left, fi,.* 
eo that the fitted pieces may tell a story of ancient Thebes. At temple area, 
the top is a stone on which some cave man of the Old Stone Age But the Square 
has faithfully carved a reindeer. r rn*u 

• of Tiberius was a 


God.” No S3magogue or house would have 
been big enough to hold such a multitude. 
The place where the crowd gathered to hear 
the momentous declaration, ‘‘Lo, we turn to 
the Gentiles,” must have b^n near the sum- 
mit of the hill. Here were two paved squares 
linked by a broad flight of steps. Surmount- 
ing the Steps was another and older triumphal 
wh. In bronze letters it proclaimed that 
it was built by the emperor Tiberius, and it 
celebrated the victories of Augustus. On 
its pedestals was carved a history of the 


public square lined with shops. It must 
often have been the scene of large gather- 
ings. We can picture it crowded with eager 
people, and on the steps beneath the central 
arch stand the commanding figures of the 
two apostles preaching their ^ message of 
good will to men. In this way archaeology 
brings to life the great events of the past. 

The excavation of Antioch was by no 
means one of the greatest feats of archae- 
ology, eSther in size or in the importance of 
what was found. It was fairly complete, 
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This is seeing the old in a new li^t indeed! We are 
looking down the rock-hewn corridor which leads to 
the antichamber of Tutenkhamon’s tomb. The anti- 
chamber, piled high with treasures, is lighted by elec- 


tric lamps of three thousand candle power. The steel 
gate is of course modem, put there to keep modem 
thieves from imitating their ancient predecessors who 
broke into the tomb in early times. 


and was done in a single season — a typical 
example of a successful ‘^dig.^^ And few sites 
could offer a more dramatic contrast between 
their ancient magnificence and their lonely 
wastes at the present day. 

Artists of the Old Stone Age 

But archaeology is not confined to the 
recovery of cities and monuments. The 
earliest records of truly artistic work among 
men were found in caves in France and 
Spain. Over sixteen thousand yeats ago, 
in the Old Stone Age, the dwellers in these 
caves drew on the walls lifelike and spirited 
pictures of reindeer, bison, and other animals 
they knew. They also carved bones and the 
ivory tusks of mammoths into figures of ani- 
mals. But for several thousand years after 
that, there seems to have been nothing ap- 
proaching the beauty of their work. The 
people of the New Stone Age were contented 
with improving their flint tools and making 
pottery. . . 

Indeed, from this time on through the 


historic ages pottery has a great importance 
for the archaeologist. A clay pot may be 
broken, but its pieces never decay. They 
are oftCfi the only evidence left of people 
who lived long ago. By careful observation, 
by patient study and comparison of tiny 
pieces of pottery, the histories of whole 
peoples can sometimes be discovered. 

It is a broad jump from the time when 
men made only chipped flints and crude pot- 
tery to the temples and pyramids of Egypt. 
The gap has not yet been filled, although 
tombs far more ancient than the pyramids 
have been found. They show by their con- 
struction and their contents that their 
makers must already have been civilized for 
many generations. 

The Mystery of Ancient Egypt 

Now whenever we think of archaeology 
and antiquity, we are likely to think first of 
Egypt. Its awe-inspiring monuments have 
fascinated travelers for thirty centuries. The 
great Greek historian Herodotus (h6-r5d'6- 
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^ter n^re than three thousand years of dreamless scarcely more than a boy when he dll^. His brief 
ueep, the remains of Tutankhamon are being rudely and unimportant reign came in the troublous period 
<“*turbed. In the presence of officials of the Egyptian following the death of his famous father-in-law, 
government, the nivt incision in the wrappings of the 'Ikhnaton. His burial was a hasty affair; yet his tomb 
royal m u mm y is being made. Tutankhamon was was piled high with beautiful and valuable objects- 


ttis) visited Egypt and wrote a vivid account 
of what he saw. Countless others have fol- 
lowed him. Modern study of Egyptian 
archaeology was started by no less a person 
than Napoleon Bonaparte. On his famous 
expedition to the Nile he took with his army 
of soldiers an army of scholars. They brought 
back to France exact descriptions and draw- 
ings of all they saw, and, among other 
treasures, a slab of basalt covered with 
hieroglyphics. This was the famous Rosetta 
Stone — the deciphering of whose puzzle 
proved to be the key to the Egyptian 
language. 

Days of Treasure Snatching 

Then followed more than half a century 
of exploration, marked by ruthless snatching 
of precious objects. Mr. Howard Carter, 
one of the discoverers of the tomb of Tut- 


ankhamon, says that ‘Those were the great 
days of excavating. Anything to which a 
fancy was taken, from a .scarab to an obelisk, 
was just appropriated, and if there was a 
difference with a brother excavator, one laid 
for him with a gun.'" This type of archae- 
ology was not confined to Egypt. But luckily 
such aarclcss, ruthless plunder gave way 
gradually to honest and scholarly research. 
The “father of scientific excavation in Egypt’* 
is Sir Flinders Petrie. Ilis method is shown 
by the account we have, from one of his 
assistants, of the finding of what is called 
the Treasure of Lahun. “The recess was so 
low (only 40 inches to the roof) that I could 
not even kneel in it and had ^ a rule to 
work l3dng flat and resting on my elbows. 
Of course, the continued succession of finds, 
day after day, was amazing and utterly un- 
expected. The whole of the clearing, except 
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Not so very long after Tutenkhamon was buried, rob- 
bers broke into the Pharaoh’s tomb; but the domage 
they did was very slight. Perhaps they were disturbed 
in their evil work; perhaps they were frightened by 
the ^oom^ of the place and by the majestic statues of 
the Pharaoh. Ai any rate they went away and never 
came baCk again, and the tomb and its treasures were 


*ntniiiii~ I 


forgott«*n for thousands of years. To the right is the 
opening the robbers made in the sealed doorway 
leading to a side chamber of the tomb. Among the 
objects lying on the floor of the antichamber are: 
No. xo8, a wooden naos, or slyine, gleaming with 
heavy sheets of gold, and No. no, a magiflfleent 
statuette of carved and painted wood. 
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PhoUw by^iondou TimM-New York Times Copyrisbted by Arransement with the Earl of Carnarvon 


It was a long time before the excavators of Tutankha- 
mon’s tomb could stmi work on the chamber which 
held the body of the king. The delicate contents of 
the other xboma had first to be taken care of — literally 
to bo wrapped In cotton wool and taken to the labora- 


tory for careful treatment. But finally the room was 
opened. Above is the Pharaoh’s sarcophagus. It is 
of sandstone, with a granite lid. Evidently something 
happened to the orl^nal lid* and another had to be 
put in its places 
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in certain areas where the mud contained no 
remains whatever, was done with a small 
penknife; or with a pin where there was a 
chance of finding small beads in position. 
The work of picking out the minute beads 
(there were over 9,500 of them) was so 
laborious that eventually any detached scraps 
of mud were examined in camp.’* 

There is not space here even to list the 
treasures — 


in Berlin and New York, a happy exchange 
was made. Now Berlin has the majestic 
sphinx, complete, and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has the statue of the queen. 

For many, many centuries the tombs of 
Egypt were plundered by thieves. Wheh the 
pyramids were young, tomb robbing was a 


not only of 
gold and 
jewels, of 
painting, 
sculpture, 
and archi- 
tecture, but 
also of his- 
torical leam- 
ing — which 
have been 
discovered in 
Egypt. We 
now have a 
remarkably 
complete his- 
tory of the reigns of the 

pharaohs covering more 

than three thousand vears. Above to the left is e **canopic chest, 
_ 1 <1 IT r 1 containing certain of the organs of the 

Even the daily life of the mummified body. Al^ve to the right is 

coimnon people has been * 
pictured. When great men 


well-known profession! 
This was so true that 
it shaped the 
whole his- 
tory of tomb 
building in 
Egypt. Tn 
order to pro- 
vide a safe 
resting place 
for their il- 
lustrious 
bones, the 
pharaohs 
built more and more 
elaborate tombs to hide 
them. From being con- 

Photo by I.ondon Timen-New York tCntcd at firSt with nothing 
Time* Copynebted by Arrange* ^ 

ment with the Earl of Carnarvon 



Here are two of the beautiful things that 
were found in Tutankhamen’s tomb. 


but simple mounds, they 
came to build gigantic pyra- 
mids and to jcjit hidden 
burial places out of the 
solid rock. Sometimes they 
built false doors to confuse 
the tomb robbers. Some of 


were buried, models of their slaves and 
possessions were buried with them. The 
finest of these have been found in the tomb 
of a chancellor who lived about 2000 b.c. 
For his comfort in the otlier world he had a 
whole fleet of ships, herds of cattle, herds- 
men, scribes, and a model villa complete 
with granaries, bakehouses, and every useful 
thing. There were even musicians to while 
away his idle hours. 

During the recent excavation of the beau- 
tiful tomb-temple of Queen Hatshepsut (hat- 
shfip'sobt) an incident occurred which shows 
how far from the early days of piracy we 
have now come. Years ago German ex- 
plorers found and took to Berlin parts of a 
fine seated statue of the queen and part of 
a granite sphinx. The Americans conducting 
the new digging found the rest of both figures. 
Instead of leaving broken fragments of each 


these doors were mere imitations which led 
nowhere; others opened on confused passages 
which stopped abruptly or led to empty 
rooms — so that a wild-goose chase was the 
robber’s only reward for his trouble! 

The Treasure Tomb of Tutenkhamon 

Not^)ne royal tomb has ever been found 
in which thieves have not been at work at 
some time or other. Fortunately the thieves 
had not done much damage in the tomb of 
Tutankhamon (tdot'angk-a'mbnj. The late 
Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Howarq Carter had 
been looking for this tomb in tie Valley of 
the Tombs of the Kings, west of^ Thebes, for 
six full seasons. They had almost given up 
the search when, as Mr. Carter himself said, 
“hardly had we set hoe to the ground in our 
last despairing effort than we made a dis- 
covery that far exceeded our wildest ’dreams.” 
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This is the rum of the great ziggurat of Ur, which hoUest shrine was on the summit of the ziggurat. It 

archaeolo^sts have uncovered quite recently. It stood was pn^bably to the courtyard below the ziggurat that 

on a high terrace surrounded by a double wall. Below the people brought their sheep and cattle, sacks of 

“ ®hin body of the temple of Nannar. The grain, pots of butter, and so on. There everything 

whole precinct was a place for business as well as a would be inspected and weighed, receipts written out, 

place for worship, for every temple had its lands where and an account filed in the archives of toe temple; 

gram was gr-'wn and cattle raised. Tenants and wor- and then porters would carry the goods to toe store- 

shipers brought in their offerings to the god, whose houses opening off the great courtyard. 



Photo by Uuiverilty of Pennoylvania Muaouiu 


Acivilizationalready old when Eg]mt was in its infancy 1 their religion, with their laws for toe punishment of 

That is what certain excavators think we have found crime, for marriage, for divorce, for the treatment of 

at the site of Ur, an ancient city of Sumer long hidden slaves, for toe carrying on of business. We even 

in a mass of desert sand. Three generations ago know how they milked their cows and how they did 

nobody had pven heard of the Sumerians, but to-day their hairl And of course we know how they buried 

we know hbw they livdd, what sort of food they ate, their dead. The picture above shows you throe tyros 

what sort of clothes they wore. We are familiar with of tomb found at Ur. 
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A rock-cut stairway was found, at the bottom 
of which was a doorway plastered up and 
sealed with the seal of the royal cemetery — 
the jackal and nine captives. Lower down 
were seals of Tutankhamon himself, but there 
were also signs that part of the doorway had 
been broken in, closed, and resealed by the 
inspectors of the 
tombs. A pas- 
sage behind the 
door was cleared 
of stone and ce- 
ment, and then 
there was found 
a second door 
exactly like the 
first, sealed and 
broken through, 
and then re- 
sealed. A small 
breach was 
made, showing 
a chamber be- 
yond. After 
testing the air 
to safeguard 
against foul 
gases, Mr. 

Carter looked 
in, with a candle for light. Lord Carnarvon 
describes the thrilling moment. ‘*A long 
silence followed, till I said, 1 fear in some- 
what trembling tones, ‘Well, what is it?' 
‘There are some wonderful objects here,' 
was the welcome reply. ... At first sight 
... all one could see . . . appeared to be 
gold bars. . . . Then it became apparent 
that there were colosssal gilt couches . . . 
boxes here and boxes there." There were 
indeed couches and boxes, and in addi- 
tion two great statues of the pharaoh, gold- 
plated chariots, alabaster vessels, paintjcd 
and inlaid coffers, walking sticks and bows 
carved and decorated with gold and inlay. 
Yet this treasure room turned out to be only 
an antechamber I 

How Egyptian Kings Were Buried 

The inner barrier was broken through, and 
the first glance showed what looked like a 
solid wall of gold. This was something that 
no eye had seen for thousands of years, the 


complete funeral canopy of an Egyptian Jcing. 
Inside the canopy were four successive gilded 
shrines inclosing the stone sarcophagus, which 
was encircled with the outspread arms and 
wings of guardian goddesses. Within this 
were three successive coffins of amazing 
workmanship, each with a portrait of the 

king. The in- 
nermost was of 
solid gold. Its 
value as gold 
alone is esti- 
mated at $250,- 
000. It was 
engraved both 
inside and out, 
and decoratc<l 
with colored 
enamel, bright 
blue turquoise, 
deep blue lapis 
lazuli, and 
ruddy carnel- 
ian. 7 'he head 
and shoulders of 
the king were 
covered by a 
masJr of beaten 
gold, inlaid with 
rare stones and glazes, and exquisitely mofl- 
eled into a portrait cf the king. 

Such was the burial of a comparatively 
unimportant pharaoh! When they were beg- 
ging gold from the rulers of Egypt, neighbor- 
ing kings used to begin their petition with 
the phrase, “In my brother's land, gold is 
as common as dust." The tomb of Tutankh- 
amon seems to show that they sp)oke noth- 
ing but the truth. 

For^years it has been a question whether 
Egypt or Mesopotamia saw the earliest civili- 
zation, and the question is still undecided. 
The latest discoveries in Sumeria (su-mc'- 
rl-a), the southern part of Babylonia, have 
been of things as old as the beginning of 
history in Egypt. The first Egyptian king 
had united the kingdoms of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. So Egypt was already an empire at 
a time when Sumeria was made up of sepa- 
rate little city-states each ruled by a priest- 
king. Lagash and Ur of the Chaldees, with 
its outlying temple, have been excavated. 



Photo by UoiverMity of Puuiiiiylvuriin Miiaeu — 


With nothing but a pile of bricks to go by, an archaeologist may still 
be able to tell when and by whom a building was set up. For many 
of the bricks of ancient times bear, stamped upon them, the seal of 
the ruler of the period. Above is a brick belonging to one of the 
kings who ruled at Ur. 
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For centuries the city of Babylon lay, buried and for- 
gotten, in its grave-shroud of earth. Then excavators 
brought the ancient ruins to light again. Once more 
the proud walls of the city rise above the plain and 


gleam with their decorations of bright tiles in the form 
of fantastic animals. The splendid palace of Nebu- 
chadnezzar is no longer a myth, and a second **Tower 
of Babel*’ has been found. 
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Athens has never been a buried city. It has lived generation has left some sign of its having lived here, 
through many a change since the time when man first either by building new walls, temples, and monuments, 
built rude walls about its frowning Acropolis. Each or by destroying the old ones. 


Strange, awkward sculptures were found, 
some remarkable bronze bulls, and still more 
remarkable gold work and jewelry. There 
we e also inscriptions telling of petty wars, 
sieges, and destruction, of the building of 
temples, and many names of kings. The 
great ziggurat of Ur, a stepped temple-tower, 
was cleared by the spades of diggers. The 
work here of Mr. C. Leonard Woolley has 
given us a picture of the city that Abraham 
left to go to the land of Canaan. The temple 
kitchens and private houses show how the 
people lived. TTiese houses, built around a 
court, must have been more comfortable than 
are most of the dwellings in that land to-day. 

Books Written on Stone 

The first discoveries in Mesopotamia were 
made over half a century ago, and were of 
much more recent buildings. The royal pal- 
aces of Ashur-nazir-pal and Shalmaneser til 
at Nimrud, of Sargon at Khorsabad, and of 
Ashur-bani-pal at Nineveh have all been un- 
earthed. They were adorned with enormous 
human-headed winged bulls and lions, and 
lifelike reliefs of battle and hunting scenes. 
The sculptiures were in stone, but the palaces 
were built of brick. So the palaces crumbled 
and were covered with earth. For that rea- 


son no great monuments in Assyria have 
stood through the centuries, as in Egypt. 
But many treasures were covered at the 
same time. Perhaps the most important 
discovery was that of the library of Assur- 
banipal. In this were thousandsi^^of tablets 
containing writings on science, astronomy, 
medicine, mathematics, history, prayers, 
hymns, letters, grammars, and dictionaries. 
What secrets about the life and history of 
Assyria and Babylonia those old, old books 
revealed ! 

When Babylon Rose to Glory 

Babylon was the proudest city of the whole 
land. The Assyrians conquered it again and 
again,* but it always remained the holy city 
of the East. Finally, under Nebuchadnezzar 
it rose to its greatest glory, destroyed Nine- 
veh, and wip)ed out Assyria. Herodotus^ 
description of the city sounds like a fairy 
tale. Although he exaggerated some of his 
figures, he has been proved generally correct 
by recent excavations. Little but founda- 
tions remain, for Babylon was also built 
chiefly of brick; but the glazed blue walls 
and golden lions and dragons which have 
been collected from the ruins still tell us of 
the splendor of NebuchadnezzaV^ capital. 




When Schliemann set out to find Homer’s Troy, he 
found, not one city, but nine! Above is a comer of 
Troy, showing the walls of at least three successive 
cities. From the size and shape of these walls and 
from the weapons, jewelry, and pottery found in the 
various layers, we can tell a great deal about the 
peoples who made them. We know, for one thing, 
that nine Troys were not built in a dayl Each city 
had to crumble and fall before the next was built 


above it, and many years might elapse “between cities’* 
when the site was abandoned enurely. The site had 
its ups and downs, too; a new city might not be so 
prosperous nor so advanced as the one that went 
before it. The most important cities are the second, 
sixth, and ninth. Schliemann thought that the second 
must be Homer’s city; but we know that, if Homer’s 
city is here at all, it must be the sixth, which, as its 
remains show, was contemporary with Mycenae. 
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Photo by British Mumum 

This is one of the beautiful Parthenon sculptures 
which, in order to save them from further damage. 
Lord Elgin carried off with him to London. Far from 
thi n kin g him a vandal, many people to-day believe 
that the only mistake he made was in not taking morel 
The marbles were not so weU thought of at first, and 


it was not until well-known foreign artists had admired 
these magnificent sculptures that they were finally 
bought for the British Museum. The purchase price 
was not enough to cover the amount Lord Elgin had 
spent in getting them; yet to-day they are the museum's 
greatest treasure I 


The palace of the king, with a majestic 
throne room, was found, and, more impor- 
tant, the diggers even discovered the suc- 
cessor of the original ‘‘Tower of Babel 

A “Tower to Reach to Heaven” 

This was a huge /.iggurat, not unlike that 
at Ur. It was called E-temenanki — “The 
House of the Foundation of Heaven and 
Earth” — and occupied the site of an earlier 
ziggurat which was undoubtedly the tower 
mentioned in the Bible: “And they said, Go 
to, let us build us a city and a tower whose 
top may reach unto heaven.” Nebuchad- 
nezzar has left us an inscription in almost 
the same words, “To raise up the top of 
E-temcnanki that it may rival Heaven, I 
laid to my hand.” Below E-temcnanki was 
the temple of Marduk, “The House of Heaven 
and Earth,” the greatest shrine of the ancient 
East. 

The most impressive remains of Babylonia 
and Assyria are from a time when Egypt was 
long past its greatest glory. Greek art was 
being born; and a tiny city, destined one day 
to rule the world, was rising on the banks of 
the Tiber in far-off Italy. A thousand years 
before Sargon of Khorsabad, Queen Hatshep- 
siit's successor, Thutmose III (thoot-mC'sfi).. 


had conquered Assyria and Babylonia, bring- 
ing to them the culture of Egyjit; and the 
pyramids were already centuries old when 
Abraham departed frt)m Ur. 

* While Thutmose was leading his victorious 
armies, a civilization already ancient was 
flourishing on the island of Crete in the 
eastern Mediterranean. We have told else- 
where the Greek legend of a great king Minos 
(mi'nos) who kept a monster, the Minotaur 
(myn'6-t6r), in the Labyrinth (lab'r-rmlh) 
there. Every year Athens had to send a 
tribute of seven youths and seven maidens 
to be sacrificed to the bull-like monster. At 
length the hero Theseus with the aid of the 
king^s daughter, Ariadne, slew the Minotaur 
and ffeed Atliens from tribute. The first 
suggestion that this might not be all fairy 
tale came from the work of a man who was 
convinced of the truth of another great story. 
Heinrich Schliemann (shle'man) had dreamt 
from boyhood of Homer’s heroes and of the 
walls of Troy. He was sure those walls 
could still be found. After a life of ordinary 
but successful business, he devoted himself 
and his fortune to finding them. He was 
not a trained archaeologist, but he had 
learned enough to feel certain, that they 
would be found beneath the mound of His- 
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riioto by Koviitono \ low Co. 

At Bassa«« on a lonely, rocky height in Arcadia, stands 
the ruined temple of Apollo. Long ago, in the days 
of adventurer-archaeologists, the frieze was wrenched 

siirlik near the mouth of the Tlardanehes 
((liir'cla-nclz/), in Asia !Minor. He dug there 
and found nine Troys! The second city from 
the l)otlom had been burned, so he naturally 
thought it to be the city of Homer. Later 
work under his successor, Dbrpfeld (durp'- 
felt), revealed more of the other cities and 
showed that the sixth one was probably that 
of King Priam. Jt was much larger and 
finer than all its jiredecessors, and contained 
remains like some that had been found else- 
where and that were thought to belong to 
the time of Agamemnon (lig'a-mcm'non), 
Greek leader in the Trojan War. 

The Search of Agamemnon’s Gra\e 

Schliemann, still looking for his Homeric 
heroes, excavated at Mycenae (ml-se'ne), 
where Agamemnon was supposed to be 
buried. He unearthed a circle of tombs -nd 
found a treasure second only to that of 
Tutanlchamon in wealth of gold and jewelry. 
The likeness between the finds here and those 
in the sixth level at Hissarlik seemed defi- 
nitely to link Agamemnon and Hector once 
again. 

This art was called Mycenaean (mi'sS-nS^- 
an), but Mycenae did not seem to be the 


from its pl:2ce. Not until now has a modern scholar, 
Professor Dinsmoor, been able to restore the blocks 
in their original order. 

center of this culture. So the search was 
carried on to Crete, an island suited by nature 
for the seat of a naval empire. Sir Arthur 
Evans found at Cnossos (n6s'tis) a royal 
palace and treasure like that of the tombs at 
Mycenae. The vast extent of the building 
with its many courts, the pictures of youths 
and ni.iidens encountering hulls, and the 
wealth ('<* ^old cups, inlaid swords, and vases, 
could tell only one story — the story of the 
LabyHnth, the tribute to the Minotaur, and 
the power of Minos. But before the rise of 
Greece, the Cretan civilization, after lasting 
over three thousand years, had entirely 
vanished 

Probably scholars have worked harder to 
piece together the history of ancient Greece 
than they have worked to find the history of 
any other country. Yet Athens has never 
been a buried city. The Acropolis (a-kr6p'6- 
lis), that hill which was the center of the 
city’s life, has always stood out as a land- 
mark. Until the seventeenth century the 
Parthenon (piir'the-ndn), the finest temple 
of Athens, although used as a Christian 
church, a Turkish mosque, and an arsenal, 
looked much as it had looked in the great 
days of Athens, when the people of the city 
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came to it bringing a newly woven veil to 
their patron goddess Athena. But it was 
finally destroyed by a shell fired from a bom- 
barding Venetian fleet. Long before this, 
Greek works of art had excited the admira- 
tion of the people of Rome and many of them 
were carried off to decorate Roman villas and 
palaces. Later in Italy the craze for Greek 
and Roman antiquity led to reverence for 
all things Greek, although very little that 
was truly Greek was then known. 

Lord Elgin’s Great Treasure 

At last in 1762 two Englishmen named 
Stuart and Revet t published a book called 
“The Antiquities of Athens.” This contained 
measured drawings, sketches, and descrip- 
tions of all the Greek remains then to be 
found. The book aroused great interest, 
and shortly afterward Lord Elgin (fil'gln) 
was able to bring the famous sculptures from 
the Parthenon to the British Museum. 

This was still the time when archaeologists 
were more interested in finding treasures than 
in extending knowledge. Archaeology was a 
moTiey-making thing. Young men formed 
companies with the aim of collecting Greek 
sculptures to sell to wealthy men in Europe. 
Such a partnership ‘‘excavated” the remote 
temple of Apollo at Bassae (b^s'e). Their 


solved. Professor Dinsmoor worl^ed entirely 
with the backs of the blocks. He knew that 
each block must bear on its back marks 
showing how it had been held in place, and 
that these marks would vary according to 
the original position of the slab in the build- 
ing. But when the blocks were examined 
the marks were found to have Tbeen covered 
over with plaster! — put there,* of course, in 
modern times. 

So the first thing to do was to get permis- 
sion from the British Museum to dig and 
scrape and chip up the blocks that made up 
its priceless frieze! This permission was gen- 
erously granted, for the museum had long 
been eager to have its beautiful puzzle solved. 
So Professor Dinsmoor set to work uncover- 
ing the backs of the blocks. He made five 
trips to England before this part of the work 
was finished. But that gave him only the 
patterns of the holes he found in the backs. 
These were of no use to him until he knew 
all about the architecture of the walls to 
which those blocks were fastened. And the 
walls were standing far away in a temple in 
Arcadia, in the sunny land of Greece! But 
of course Professor Dinsmoor had already 
visited the temple, and had studied and 
photographed and measured. ^ 

And then the real work began! Patiently 


adventures included an attack by 
Turkish cavalry. At length they 
brought a beautiful marble frieze 
from the temple back to England. 

Their strenuous efforts had done 
much damage to the frieze and made Jp 
it hard for serious students to restore H 
the pieces to their original order. H 
Luckily some of the adventurers H 
were architects and kept notes and 
sketches. 

It is only very lately that Pro- |H 
lessor W. B. Dinsmoor has restored * 

this beautiful frieze so that we may H i 
see it as it looked when it was first .Un 
set up. Six other at- jj^L^ 

tempts at this had been 
made by scholars who 
worked from the sculp- 
tures, trying to put them 
in some logical order; but 
the puzzle had never been And««»n. roo.. 


he toiled at his desk, arranging and 
arranging and rearranging little slips 
of paper marked with the patterns of 
the holes as they occurred in the 
backs of the original blocks. It was 
a baffling puzzle, which took every 
spare moment of Professor D ins- 
moor’s time for some two years. For 

These three columns and a bit I ^ ^ ^ e 
of the entablature above are all w e r e 
that remains standing of the c \ ^ t 
temple of Castor and Pollux, in ^ ^ r y - 
the Roman Forum. Not so very four 
long ago only half of the col- . .. 

umns were visible, for earth quauril- 
and ddbris had closed in upoh linn Hif- 
the ruins of the Forum like h . 

deep blanket of snow. I e r e n t 

arrange- 
ments in which 
those twenty- 
three ^abs could 
be set up! But 
^ - when he had .fin- 

ished, * there was 
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the ^hole of the noble frieze, telling a con- 
nected story of the battle between the Greeks 
and the Amazons and the one between men 
and centaurs. It was found that the sculp- 
tures Jiad been skillfully designed to fit their 
places on the walls. Important groups and 
incidents can^ above the tops of the columns, 
and so were V^en emphasis by the design 
of the building itself. If you ever go to the 
British Museum you will see this hundred- 
foot frieze occupying a room all its own. 
And if you ever go to Greece, you may sec 
the temple at Bassae, one of the finest that 
has come down to us from the ancient world ; 
it was the work of the same two architects 
who designed the Parthenon. 

A Guide to Classical Sight-seeing” 

We have told the story of this restoration 
in some detail, for it is just such painstaking 
work that hns revealed to us mo&t of the fa- 
mous places of ancient Greece. All over the 
Greek Peninsula and along the coast of Asia 
Minor the ruins of Greek cities have yielded 
up the secrets of their glorious past. We are 
fortunate in having an old, old guide book 
which has been a great help to classical 
“sight-seeing.’* A Greek traveler of the 
second century after Christ, Pausanias (p6- 
sa'nl-as) by name, toured the Greek world 
when much that is now lost was still in ex- 
istence. He wrote a “Description of Greece” 
which is very complete and surprisingly ac- 
curate, as excavations have proved. For in- 
stance, the beautiful statue of Hermes by 
Praxiteles (pr5.k-sTt'I-lez) was found at Olym- 
pia exactly where Pausanias said he had 
seen it. 

Pausanias was able to travel so yidely 
because of the excellence of Roman roads. 
In his time the Roman empire covered nearly 
all the known world. Fine highways reached 
to its farthest limits. These limits were far 
indeed. Roman baths in England; the aque- 
duct at Segovia (sa-go'vyii) in Spain; an am- 
phitheater, nearly as big as the Colosseum, 
on the edge of the Sahara; the colonnaded 
streets of Palmyra (piil-mi'ra) on the borders 
of Arabia — ^aU show how the power and art 
of ^ome were carried to the four corners of 
the earth. * 

The JEternal City itself is a treasure house 


of antiquity. Excavations have been carried 
on in Rome for centuries, but new discoveries 
are all the while being made. The Theater 
of Marcellus and the Forum of Augustus are 
being freed from the mass of houses which 
have covered them. The remains of ancient 
monuments seem inexhaustible. Endless 
study tells us more and more about long- 
familiar buildings like the Pantheon, the 
Colosseum, and the palaces of the Palatine 
Hill. Even the Roman Forum still hides 
some of its glories from us. And many other 
places in Italy are full of treasures — for in- 
stance, Pomi:)eii (p6m-pa'c), the buried city 
which you may read of on other pages of 
these books, and Ostia, the seaport which 
has left us a record of busy life in its an- 
cient dwellings and warehouses. 

Archaeologists have been at work in many 
lands. Sixty years or more ago a French 
naturalist stumbling through the jungles of 
Indo-China came upon a mighty temple with 
fine towers, such as had never before been 
seen. His tale of wonder brought men of 
science, who measured the ruins, studied the 
many sculptures, and translated the inscrip- 
tions. They found not far away a vast city 
with fifty towers and with walls eight miles 
around. They learned that the temple and 
city, whose name was Angkor (Jing-kor''), 
were built about nine hundred years ago by 
people called Khmers (k’mSr). But w’ho the 
Khmers were, whence they came, and where 
they went, can only be guessed. Some dis- 
aster caused the city to be abandoned, and 
left Angkor an unsolved, majestic mystery. 

The Cidture of the Mayans 

On the opposite side of the w'orld the jungle 
holds other pyramids and cities. When the 
Spaniards conquered Mexico they were 
amazed at the splendor of the carved stone 
buildings in the Aztec capital. Ruins from 
the time of Cortes still remain near Mexico 
City. The Aztecs were preceded by a more 
highly cultured race, the Mayans (ma'j^an), 
who built splendid temples and palaces in 
many parts of Central America. Great pyra- 
mids were surmounted by shrines carved with 
grotesque and awesome designs of plumed 
serpents and vengeful gods. The earliest 
fragment for which a date is knowm comes 
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from^the fourth century after Christ. The 
Mayans had in turn been preceded by the 
Osmec. people. And a people in Peru has 
left us remains from some 4,500 years ago. 

The lost cities were hard to reach and were 
so distant that excavation has been difficult. 
Lately, however, exj^loration has been hel[)ed 
by the airplail((j. The llyer not only coiuiuers 
the jungle but can see much that cannot be 
seen from the ground. What looks to the 
man on foot like an ordinary mound appears 
to the man in the air as a terraced temple 
lightly covered wdth earth. From the air the 
slightest variation of line, even the differences 
in the color of the grass, are distinct. Be- 
neath English meadows plans (ff Roman 
camps and Stone Age forts have been delected 
from airplanes, and in the East buried cities 


have revealed the arrangement of their 
streets to the aviator. 

Archaeology may be the science of very 
old things, but in itself it is still young. 
There are still many gaps in history to be 
filled, many treasures to be found, and much 
unfinished work to be carried on. The work 
of the archaeologist is really never finished. 
With new tools and new inventions he must 
press the search. Each new discovery leads 
on to others previously unsuspected, and 
patient study fills the storehouses of knowl- 
edge with treasures whose value is not 
weighed in gold. It is practically certain 
that some of you who now read these books 
will some day help to piece together in this 
painstaking fashion the majestic picture 
of the past. 


Because it was built on the edge of a high rock, this 
ruin has been called Gibraltar House. It is one of the 
prehistoric cliff dwellings at Hovenweep, in Colorado. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 


WHO WERE THE PEOPLE BEFORE / 
HISTORY? 


Note: For basic injortnation 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, Vol. 75. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Hook 
Index. 


Interesting tracts Explained 


Daily life of prehistoric man, 5— 

23-24 

How the Stone Age got its name, 
5-24, 26, 27 

Different races of Stone Age men, 
5-24, 25, 27 

The Cro-Magnons, how they 
looked and lived, 5—27, 28, 29, 
30 


The earliest known art, 5-30, 32 
What is meant by “taboo,” 5—32 
Farming, the contribution of the 
New Stone Age, 5’ 34-3 5 
The lake dwellers of Switzerland, 
5-36, 3 7 , 38, 3 Q 

The beginning of commerce, 5— 
40 


Things to Think About 


How does the New Stone Age 
differ from the Old Stonp Age? 
What kind of domestic animals 
did the Swiss lake dwellers 


have? 

Did the farmers of the New 
Stone Age have all the vege- 
tables that we have? 


Related Material 


The record of the rocks, 3—1 
The modern man who is most 
like the ancient Grimaldi man, 
5-445 

The great a{>es, our nearest ani- 
mal relatives, 4—241 

Leisure^ti me 

PROJECT NO. i: Can you 
make a miniature canoe like 
those of the Stone Age? 5—37 


The greatest friend of man, 10— 
330 

Two men make a profitable ar- 
rangement 7—495 
Living ’n groups brings govern- 
ment, 7-346 

A ctivities 

PROJECT NO. 2 : Trace the 
river trade route fram the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean. 


Summary Statement 


In the Stone Age, man gained 
ascendancy over the other ani- 
mals and began his slow march 


down the ages to th^ complex and 
varied civilization of our present 
day. 
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For us the word **hearth*’ has come to mean “home** 
and everything that the home stands for; it is even 
hard for people who live in steam-heated houses to 
realize what a fire meant to the primitive men of 
long ago. Those far-off ancestors of ours had no 
homes but the caves which Nature provided for them. 


Here you see an actual photograph of the entrance 
to one of those early cave homes. The Neanderthal 
family which the artist has shown grouped about it 
wasted little sentiment on their hearth* we may be 
sure; for them it was a grim necessity* a protection 
against animal enemies* damp* and cold. 


WHO WERE the PEOPLE before HISTORY? 

Here Is the Story of the Strange Men Who Roamed the World 
before Anyone Ever Learned to Write Down 
a Record to Leave Us 


OMEWIIERE about fifty thousand 
years ago, a man awoke with a sudden 
start and a grunt. He shot a glance 
toward the fire at the mouth of the cave — 
for even at that far-away time maj^ had 
already learned that fire was more of a friend 
than an enemy. The fire was still burning. 
Though it was dark as yet, the man got up 
and put on some more wood to stir up ^he 
fire; for he thought he had heard prowling 
noises, and he fancied there might be some 
cave lions or bears or hyenas roaming around. 
He looked about him and saw that the 
women and children were still sleeping soundly , 
in their heavy wraps of fur. He folded 
his .own bearskin around him again, lay 
down on the ground; and went back to sleep. 



After a while the dawn came. Everybody 
awoke, and soon the whole camp was bus- 
tling. Someone poked up the fire to make it 
burn more brightly. Some of the women 
looked af ter the crying children, others went 
out to gather nuts and berries, or possibly 
certain grubs and insects, for breakfast. 
Some of the boys went to hunt foi.* wild 
birds’ eggs, perhaps, while others set out to 
get more w’ood for the fire. 

After breakfast, which everybody prob- 
ably finished with a good drink from the 
brook near the cave, they all set to work 
again. The children went on hunting for 
wood. Some of the women were gathering 
roots and fruits from the wild plants. Others 
would stay around the fire and work at the 
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skins of the animals the men had 
killed. With rude stone scrapers 
they would clean away the flesh 
from the inside of the skins; 
then they would stretch the 
skins out in the sun to dry. 
rhese were all the clothes 
and quilts they had. 

A few of the men would 
stay squatting around the 
lire. They would work 
away at pieces of flint, 
slowly shaping them into 
scrapers, axes, i)egs, and 
other tools of rude stone, 
rhey had never had the 
notion of making handles 
for these tools. They simply 
clutched their scraper or their 
axe in their hands 
when they wanted 
to scrape or chop. 

But most of the 
men went hunting. 

They had mam- 
moth and bison, 
reindeer and wild 
horses to hunt if 
they dared; but we 
suppose that with 
nothing but wooden 
spears and clubs to 
kill their prey they 
must have been 
mostly contented 
with much smaller 
game. They did 
most of their eating 
wherever they man- 
aged to kill an ani- 
mal, but of course 
they brought back 
what they could to 
camp. They cer- 
tainly brought back 
the big bones, with 
much of the flesh 
still on them. The 
people in the camp 
ate the . flesh raw. 

They ate the bones 
too. Squatting 



Photos by Ariicncau Muf*owrri of Natural History 

This photograph shows you the front and side view of a 
restoration of Neanderthal man. The bust is the work of 
Professor Tames Howard McGregor, and is in the Hall of 
the Age of Man in the American Miikeum of Natural His- 
tory. It seems extraordinary that an age-old battered skull 
can be clothed with muscle, flesh, skin, and hair to show 
us how a race of men who lived so long ago, must have 
looked. The scientists who attempt this work have made 
a profound study of human anatomy, both ancient and 
modem. They can tell the skull of a pure-blooded Negro 
or Mongol from that of a white man just as easily as we can 
recognize living persons of those races. Mr. McGregor 
modeled the bust you see above in plasteline, a material 
which is somewhat harder than the modeling clay you may 
have used in school. He used as a foundation the finest 
Neanderthal skull which had been found. The skull itself 
had to be restored from other Neanderthal heads, for sev- 
eral bones and most of the teeth were missing. On this 
restoration the thin layers of plasteline, representing mus- 
cles, flesh, and skin, were laid on with infinite care. Then 
hair was added, because less scientfflc persons prefer to 
see a bust that looks lifelike. 


around the fire, they would break 
up the bones and suck tfle de- 
licious marrow out of them. 
Then with their stone ham- 
mers the women would beat 
the bones up into ^ gritty 
paste and eat it. 

These were the Nean- 
ilerthal (na-iin'der-tal') 
people, so called from the 
place in Germany where 
some of their remains were 
found. They lived in Eu- 
y rope for a long time, j^er- 
haps over ten times as . 
long as the period since 
our written history began 
Of course they never drcamet 1 
leaving us any sort of record 
of themselves. Far 
from being able to 
write, they may not 
even have known 
how to talk very 
w^ell. At least, you 
and I would have 
laughed at their 
very 4primitive lan- 
guage. And yet w^e 
have found out a 
good deal about 
these people, from 
the skulls and bones 
of them we have 
discovered, and 
from the tools they 
left behind them. 
They certainly 
were very different 
from the kind of 
people that we 
know to-day, but 
they were making 
progress. They 
were the nearest 
thing to modern 
men and women 
that the world had 
yet seen. Yet the 
modern men and 

women are not de- 
ft 

scended from them 
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Photo Courtmy Field Muaeuni. I’ainted by Charlc* H. Kolyht 


Neanderthal man had perilous sport when he hunted the 
woolly mammoth in that far-off age when Europe was 
very cold. Those huge beasts — now vanished — were 


much like our elephants, to which they were related. 
But they wore woolly coats and their tusks curved up- 
ward. In the background are two woolly rhinoceroses. 


— for, as we shall see, after a long career in 
the world the Neanderthal people all seem 
to have disappeared. 

The Men before History Began 

The Neanderthal men were short and 
heavy, with such crooked legs that they must 
have found it hard to stand up straight arid 
lift their heads high. They crouched most 
of the time. But though they were so short, 
they had very large heads — though not very 
large brains — with big, ugly, overhanging eye- 
brows, thick, wide noses, and heavy lower 
jaws. They had almost no chins; and they 
were very hairy. As you look at their pic- 
tures on these pages, you may count on the 
likeness being fairly accurate. All these 
things we can tell about them from the few 
remains of their life of long ago that have 
been dug up in various spots from Germany 
to Palestine, luckily preserved for fifty 
thousand years or so. 

Fifty thousand years ago the northern 
part of Europe was very cold. It was the 
era of the glaciers, and the northern portions 
of the continents were ccfvered and joined 
by great sheets of ice. As the animals 
traveled around in great droves, the Neander- 
thal men had to follow them, living in the 


open when there were no convenient caves, 
but always around their fire. They had no 
houses; at most they might have a rough 
wind-break of boughs and hark set up to 
screen them a little from the chilly blasts. 
They had no pots and pans, and could not 
carry water; so always they had to stay near 
some lake or stream. They seldom stayed 
very long in one place, but kept on traveling 
with the game, and digging roots or picking 
nuts and Iruits when they could by the way. 

Men of 100,000 Years Ago 

Of course there could not have been a great 
many of them, as we count populations to- 
day. There would not be enough food easily 
at hand for a vast number. So we must 
suppose that Europe was thinly settled with 
little bands of these people. As the bands 
went roaming, they must now and then have 
met together and wanted the ^me game and 
fruits. There would be a ^ght, and the 
stronger side would win, while the weaker 
band would all be killed or lyould move on 
to another spot. In this way probably about 
a hundred thousand years of European life 
went on. 

Where these Neanderthal men had come 
from nobody knows. The anthropologists 
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(^In'thf6-p6l'6-jlst) — scientists who study 
man, his origin, physical traits, and culture 
from prehistoric down to mcxlern times 
— give us no answer to that qu 
tion. But they can tell us about 
when Hhese men disappeared 
from the earth, and they can 
make a guess as to why 
they vanished. With their 
vanishing a whole great 
epoch dr^w toward an 
end. It was the earlier 
Old Stone Age— or the 
Jx^er Paleolithic (pa'le- 
•6-lith'ik) Period, which 
means the same thing; 
and it is so called because 
the men of that age had 
implements of nothing but 
rough, unpolished stone to 
work and g.^t their food with 

Then followed 
the Upper Palco- 
lithic Age, or the : 
later Old Stone Age, 
and with it came 
another race of ^ 
people in ICurope — 
men who were very f 
much like ourselves 
to-day, as you may 
see from the i)icture 
of one of them. 

There is no great 
difference between 
these men and us, 
except the differ- 
ence that all the 
progress of science 
and art has made. 

At the beginning 
of this age the cli- 
mate was getting 
milder. The ice 
sheets were retreat- 
ing, and the cold- 
loving animals, such 
as the reindeer, were 
following the ice to 
the north. Plants 



Pliotoe by American Muhcuiu of Natural Ifiatory 


This handsome man ^ooks vexy modem — except that he 
wears his hair long. He is one of those remarkable people 
we call the Cro-Magnons, and was restored by James 
Howard McGregor. These men were tall and straight, with 
heads as nobly formed as those of the highest races of 
modern men. We know that they were intelligent, too, for 
they have left us their beautiful cave paintings, which show 
that the artists were not only keen observers of nature, but 
could reproduce from memory what they had seen. We 
also know that in some cases the Cro-Magnons reverently 
laid the bones of their dead to rest. They may have be- 
lieved in a life after death, for in many cases we find orna- 
ments and weapons buried with the dead. But you must 
not hold too exalted an opinion of these clever people. In 
their ideas of right and wrong they still had a long wav to 

ther. 


were becoqjing more 
herds of wild horses were coming north to 


feed in the vast plains. Following the herds 
came the hunters, from the south or east — 
perhaps from Southern Asia or from 
Northern Africa. They were the 
it men just like us in Europe, 
n so far as we know. They 
may have come about 
twenty-five thousand 
years ago. 

They were by no means 
all alike. Possibly they 
had grown different on 
account of the different 
kinds of life they had 
lived in different places 
before they came to Eu- 
rope. We know of two 
main groups of them. 
The first group were the Cro- 
Magnon (kr6-ma'ny5N') 
men, so called because the re- 
mains of them were 
first found in a cave 
at Cro-Magnon, in 
France. These were 
handsome men, ac- 
cording to the 
standards of human 
beauty to-day. 
They were very tall, 
at least six feet in 
height, with long, 
straight limbs and 
upright bodies. 
They had large 
heads with high, 
broad foreheads, 
deep-set eyes, 
straight noses, and 
prominent chins. 
They were far supe- 
rior to the Nean- 
derthal men they 
found in Europe be- 
fore them; and while 
we have no way of 
being certain, there 
is good reason to 
suppose that they 
simply killed off the 


go. and there is evidence that they devoured one anotl 

plentiful, and great Neanderthal men — which would be the rea- 


son why those beings vanished from the earth. 
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The second group were the Grimaldi (gre- 
mal'de) race, who get their name from that 
of a cave in Northern Italy where their re- 
mains were first found. These were shorter 
men, only about five feet tall, and they had 
features rather like the Negroes. They may 
have looked a good 


Stone Age lived in Eurojoe twenty thousand 
years ago. Certain Cro-Magnon men seem to 
have gone north, and to have crossed over 
into America — for in those days there was no 
Bering Strait to separate Asia from Alaska. 
These men seem to have settled in the region 
w^here the Eskimos 


deal like the Bushmen 
of Africa. 

These races did not 
surge into Europe all 
at once, or both of 
them together. They 
trickled north in little 
bands, through hun- 
dreds and thousands 
of years, until they 
spread over most of 
the continent, making 
a denser population 
than it had ever seen 
before. They may 
well have kept coming 
in during fifteen thou- 
sand years, from about 
twenty-live thousand I 
years until about ten J 
thousand years ago. i 

Toward the end of 

.1 .1 . 1 1‘hoio liy l*u 

that long period, or 

toward the end of the eentUman in tropical attire has posed for his 


Old Stone Age, the cli- how small these strange li 
and their African cousins I 
mate once more grew j^^i, be the modem d 

colder again. The ancient race. Possibly ii 
^ • j ,, rise to all the othi 

reindeer came south. 

Each band of men looked for the best 
cave and the best hunting ground it could 
find. There must have been a good deal 
of fighting, and there is reason to Ijelieve 
that the Cro-Magnon men were usually 
the victors. The losing tribes moved on 
to some other place. Some of the Gri- 
maldi men are thought to have gone over 
into Africa — in fact, the Mediterranean Sea 
may have been only a series of lakes at 
that time — and to have kept on far to the 
south. Indeed, there is some reason to think 
that they may have become the ancestors of 
the Bushmen of our day. When these Bush- 
men were discovered, less than two cen- 
turies ago, they were still living the sort of 
hunting life thai. the men of the later Old 


photograph beside two Malay pigmies, to show you 
now small these strange little men are. These pigmies 
and their African cousins are believed by some learned 
men to be the modem descendants of an extremely 
ancient race. Possibly it was this race which gave 
rise to all the other races of Negroes. 


now live, and they 
may just j)ossibly have 
been the ancestors of 
I he Eskimos. 

And how did these 
people live, in the lat- 
ter part of the Old 
Stone Age? There 
were a good many 
races of them, but 
their way of life was 
about the same every- 
wliere. 

Their lives were 
easier and more pleas- 
ant than those of the 
men before them. As 
the people sat around 
the fire they were 
dressed in warm, well- 
fittingi- clothes. The 
children probably did 
most of the hunting 

‘,*“p?gmr.s.‘1’o%‘how%oiu* f‘>rw<K><l. The w<, men 
9 men are. These pigmies gathered the nuts and 
believed by some learned i • i ..i 

lendants of an extremely berries, and other 
ras this race which gave small foods. The men 
races o egroes. hunting for big 

game, and must have been very skillful. 

They hunted the reindeer, the bison, the 
wild horses and cattle, besides smaller ani- 
mals. They had imjirovcd weapons for the 
hunt, such as spears with heads of jiolished 
bone, some with a single liarb, some with 
two. These would stick in the animal they 
pierced, who would jirobably soon be caught. 
Toward the end of the period the hunters 
invented the harpoon. This had a .shaft with 
a barbed head of polished bone, and a long 
stout line. If the game was not killed by the 
first thrust of the shaft, it struggled to get 
free, but the barbed head only went deeper 
and clung faster; and the end of the line was 
in the hands of the mighty hunter. It was 
cruel sport, but these men were not very 




One of the most important things that distinguishes 
men from beasts is the ability of men to live peaceably 
under laws. Man would be in a very primitive state 
to-day if he had not learned at an early time to obey 
the laws of the group to which he belonged. He 
might even have died out» for his strength lay in his 

refined. It was e.vciting, and it had its 
dangers. 

How the Cave Man Caught Fish 

Or a man could go fishing. He might 
harpoon his fish in the .same way, or he could 
use a hook and line and bait, just as we do 
to-day. The men had little rods of bone, 
sharply pointed at Inith ends, which we call 
“gorges.” These were attached to the line 
and baited. When a fish snatched at one of 
them, it entered his mouth lengtlnvise, but 
when the fisherman gave it a jerk, it turned 
around and stuck in the throat of the fish as 
fast as any modern hook. 

The hunters and the fishermen broug t 
their game back to the camp. Here the 
women dressed and cooked it, no doubt by 
roasting it in or over the fire. There wxre no 
dishes yet, and everybody ate by pulling or 
cutting great chunks of meat from the 
roasted animal. The)' probably ate enor- 
mous meals, when there was enough. 

After the* feast they would squat around 


numbers. Few creatures except men have learned to 
organize their lives. The ants and the beavers are 
among the few. Above, you see the old man of the 
tribe, whose word is the law of his people. On a bench 
of stone he sits in state while the hunters bring in 
the animal they have killed and lay it at his feet. 

the fire, while one of the old men of the tribe 
— for the people were already divided into 
little tribes, each with a chief at its head — - 
might t'.k stories or legends to the rest. He 
might tel' iiow^ a certain hero of the tribe 
who lived a long, long while ago had gone 
off on : Magic Flight, and of all the adven- 
tures he had had and the perils he had over- 
come. Another old man might tell tales 
about the moon and the stars, about the 
origin of death or the beginning of the tribe. 

Curiosity That Led to Man’s Knowledge 

Foi iiicn were already very much interested 
in explaining things and in finding out how 
the things came to be here, or came to be as 
they arc. Men have gone on doing the same 
tiling till now', and all our science is the re- 
sult. Those early men wanted to know all 
about the animals, and just how they came 
to be the curious animals they were; why did 
the fox have a bushy tail, and wliy did the 
bear have a stumpy one? They were in- 
terested in exactly the kind of question that 
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Photo by Aiuericaa MuMum of Natural History 


These ere the skulls of the four ancient races which left to right they are the Java man, the Piltdown man, 

you have seen restored on the preceding pages. From the Neanderthal man, and the Cro-Magnon man. 


Kipling answers in his ‘‘Just So Stories'' as 
to ^‘Why the Elephant Got His Trunk" and 
‘‘How the Camel Got His Hump." Or in- 
stead of the stories the people might sing 
simple songs, for they were already doing 
that. When they were tired of all this they 
could just rest, well-fed and happy enough. 
That is about the w’ay they lived. 

An Evening with the Cave Dwellers 

When it grew dark, they went into the 
cave. The women brought in the oil lamps 
lighted at the fire outside. The lamps were 
nothing but shallow soapstone dishes with 
melted animal fat in them, and bits of dry 
moss at one end to serve as wicks. The 
lamps gave both light and heat, anfl made 
the cave fairly comfortable. In fact, when 
the weather outside was ugly and there was 
food enough in the cave, no one needed to 
be outside. The women could even cook in- 
side, over their simple lamps. 

When they stayed inside they had plenty 
of work to do. Some of the men would be 
shaping tools and weapons out of flint. They 
had more of these, and of better kinds, than 
the Neanderthal men. But there were still 
no handles to the tools, though there were 
handles for the weapons. Other men would 
be working in bone and ivory — making fish- 
hooks and spear heads, awls and needles. 
They gave their bone and ivory tools a fine 
polish, but they still had no notion of polish- 
ing the stone ones. That was left for other 
men to do, many years later. 

Some of the women prepared the skins, 


mostly of reindeer, while some sewed them 
into warm and well-fitting garments. Other 
women might be making trinkets of animals' 
teeth, ivory, or sea shells. They made neck- 
laces, bracelets, rings, and all sorts of dan- 
gling ornaments to sew^ on their clothing. 
They were very fond of such things. And 
in addition they loved to paint their bodies 
with glistening colors — brown, black, red, 
and bright yellow. 

They painted the walls of their caves as 
well. The artist of the tribe ^yould decorate 
the walls with pictures of the animals he had 
seen in the chase. They always drew the 
animals in profile, but they were extraordi- 
narily skillful in the art. h^amous examples 
of their drawing and painting can be seen in 
the cave of Altamira (iil'ta-mc'ra) in Spain, 
where we first learned of their skill in making 
pictures. Some of the pictures are just out- 
line drawings in black and white, others are 
paintings in a single color, and still others 
are paintings in several colors — red, brown, 
blacl^, and several shades of yellow. Some 
of the drawings are outlined in the rock with 
a sharp instrument, others arc painted on, 
while still others are outlined with a sharp 
point and then filled in and shaded with 
paint. 

The First True Aitists 

The truth and beauty of these paintings 
are remarkable. They are tie work of true 
artists. They are so lifelike that the scientists 
of our day can rely on them to reveal just 
how the animals looked in that day. And 
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This fanner of 
the New Stone 
Age is plowing 
his field. His 
plow is merely 
the forked 
branch of a 
tree, the end 
of which was 
probably 
sharpened so 
that it would 
dig into the 
earth. It was 
a crude way of 
plowing, but 
that he was 
able to plow 
at all shows 
tremendous 
progress. 
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These are New Stone Age fishermen of the Swiss I^es. 
How much more comfortable their lives must h®^® 
been than the lives of men before them! Instead of 
huddling together in a damp cave with a smol^ fire 
for heat, they had comfortable houses safely buflt out 

graves. For they hurieil iheir chid men 
with religious ceremonies, perhaps in the 
belief that their spirits lived on after deac 
With the skeletons of their dead we have 
found weapons and tools, trinkets and food. 
These may have been placed near the body 
to make the spirit friendly, or to aid and 
comfort it on its way into the unknown 
beyond. 

Thus did these men live and die, twenty 
thousand of so years ago. They covered 


over the water. They were no longer forced to follow 
the wild herds in order to get food, for they had 
herds of domesticated animals and had learned to 
cultivate and seed the land. And of course their 
back yard was full of fish! 

Euroix' for at least ten thousand years, and 
probably for Linger. Toward the close ()f 
their period the Old Stone Age was drawing 
to an end. About this time the climate grew 
much colder again, and the reindeer came 
south once more in vast numbers. The last 
part of the Old Stone Age has even been 
called the Reindeer Age. But at the very 
end of the Old Stone Age it grew much 
warmer, for the ice sheets now retreated far 
to the north. The climate was nearly as 
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Photo by liouucties Mumuiu 


Here is the home of a Swiss lake dweller. The owner is setting forth in his log canoe — possibly to call on 

has hung his fishing net out to dry on the railing and friends across the lake. 


wirm as it is to-day. And with this a new 
people began to w’andcr into Europe from 
the south or southeast. The New Stone Age, 
or Neolithic (nc'6-llth'lk) Period, began with 
them. That was probably about twelve 
thousand years ago. 

These new people were a good deal farther 
along on the road to civilization. They were 
already farmers, though of course of a very 
primitive sort, and there had been no farming 
in Europe before. They had tamed the horse, 
the dog, the sheep, the cow, the goat, and 
the pig. They polished their stone tools and 
put handles to them. They knew some of 
the secrets of pottery, and so had vessels for 
carrying and cooking. And they also knew 
how to weave cloth. These were all new 
things in Europe, and they mark a great 
advance in the ways of life. Among other 
things, they made for a far larger population, 
for a great many farmers can live on the 
land that is necessary to support a single 
hunter. 

As the farmers of the New Stone Age grew 
more numerous, they began to push the 
hunters out. The reindeer were now going 


north again, too, and the hunters were fol- 
lowing them. In this way we believe that 
men pushed over into America^igain, but 
this time it was the taller men. They crowded 
.the Eskimos farther to the north, and they 
themselves began to occupy the rest of 
America. From these men, we believe, came 
the American Indians. 

Meanwhile the Neolithic farmers spread 
over Europe, even as far north as the Baltic 
lands, where no men had ever lived before. 
They were the last of the great races to come 
to Europe. They are the people from whom, 
with^ much intermarriage and much adapta- 
tion to varied surroundings, we have come 
down to this day. 

The first relics of these people that we 
found were near the Danish coast. Those rel- 
ics were great heaps of shell, or mounds of ref- 
use and garbage, which we caB ‘‘kitchen 
middens.” From them we can till that the 
people of the north were mostly; fishermen. 
They lived on the fish they harpooned and 
on the sshellfish they caught in their big nets. 
They had houses, too, of a kind. The houses 
were only small round- pits dCig into the 
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* i'hulu Copyriitht by the Milwaukeo Public Museutn 

The lake dwellers may not have had all the comforts 
of home but they had a good many of them. This is 
the inside of one of their homes. To the right is the 
loom, with a weaver busily at work. Hanging from 

ground, covered with branches, and plastered 
with clay, with a hearth or fireplace in the 
center of each pit. The pits could not have 
been very coml or table, but at least they 
could be warm in winter and cool in summer, 
'riiesc ^‘houses” clustered together in fair- 
sized villages, and in the center of them there 
would be a much larger house belonging 
to the chief of the village. It would be 
rectangular rather than round, and in it 
there would be storage places where all the 
])cople of the village could keep their best 
things. 

We know these huts came from the Neo- 
lithic people by the kinds of things wo find 
ill them. We find polished stone tools — and 
the fact that they are polished is what makes 
us call this the New Stone Age. Especially 
we find stone axes w'ith firm handles, and 
rough pieces of pottery for use in preparing 
food. 

But if the fact that they polished the s'tone 
in their tools and weapons gave us our name 
for these people, the fact that they were 
farmers was far more important. They knew 
how to plant and reap long before they came 
into Europe, as they knew their other arts 
and crafts; they simply brought tliese along 
when they came. 

It must have been the women who first 
learned how to plant and cultivate. The 
men were all busy hunting and fishing, while 
the women used to gather the nuts and seeds, 
the roots and fruits. As the women would 


the ceiling are some of his finished products. Two of 
his family are cooking dinner at the left. In the 
center are some of the clay vessels and woven baskets 
in which food was carried or stored. 

be going home with their loads, some of the 
seeds and roots would fall to the ground. 
These would sprout and grow in the soil 
around the settlement, made rich by all the 
garbage and refuse that had been thrown 
out on it. In due time some woman genius 
had the idea of planting some seeds and roots, 
and in due time she found out that they 
would grow all the better if she stirred up 
the ground around them wdth a stick and 
also pulled up the weeds. The woman who 
started this made a vast part of the history 
of the race. She had started us on our way 
of feeding nu'llions of people, of making the 
world hold l>'ousands of limes as many per- 
sons as before. 

After a while the woman made her digging 
stick into a hoc by fastening a stone or a 
deer’s horn or something else at the end of it. 
A good deal later came a rude sort of plow. 
It was just the sharpened branch of a tree, 
fastened to a yoke, and it did not turn up 
the soil like a modern plow, but merely dug 
little furrows in it. Yet it could break up 
the ground faster than a hoe, while the hoe 
was better for the cultivation of the growing 
plants. The people must surely have tried 
a good many plants to see which they could 
do best with. Above all they had wheat, 
and wheat is easy to grow. You just sow it 
and let it come up and ripen; you do not 
have to cultivate it. And as time went on, 
the men got into the habit of plowing the 
field for the wheat and sowing the grain. 
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while the women took care of the smaller clay. They made tl 
patches of vegetables in the garden. That houses with small pos 
is just what happens on many a farm to-day. sides with little brand 

Possibly the most interesting things we the posts and covered 
know about these people were found out in clay. The roof was tl 
Switzerland in the winter of 1854. That reeds, and the fireplac< 
winter was exceed- v-i. 

ingly cold and dry, 
and the water in the ‘ 

Swiss lakes sank ^ 
lower than it had ' 
ever gone within the •' 
memory of man. At 
the bottom of one 
lake were found the * ' 
remains of a village ; 
of Neolithic men. 

And thus we learned 
about the lake 
dwellers of long ago. 

They lived on the | 
water, much like the ' 
people of Venice in 
our day. 

These lake dwcll- 
^•'•s had to pick a 
good place for their 
village. It must be 
a sheltered spot, 
protected by the 
hills from winds that 
wouia siir up me 
waves too much. nnioi.icur 

The land around the been a. very much sur- 

prised and baffled person. He — or she — had probably 
shores had to be made a fireplace of heavy stones, little dreaming that 
these stonos Contained a substance which, when its value 
g o pastures j^gcame known, would change the whole history of man- 




shores had to be made a fireplace of heavy stones, little dreaming that 
these stonos Contained a substance which, when its value 
g o pastures j^gcame known, would change the whole history of man- 

and crops, and the kind. The heat of the fire melted the ore in the stones, 

1 14. 1 the metal was found by the astonished owner of the 

lake Itseil had to be fireplace, when the fire had cooled. From some such 
fairly shallow in chance discovery developed one of man's first industries — 
, ^ the forging of metal. Above, you see a primitive forge. 

order that the piles 

for the foundations of their houses might be dried })ears and crab 

driven in easily and firmly. At such a spot and various other thii 

the people would fell the trees for [)ilcs, partly not a hundredth part 

by hacking them down with their stone axes they did not miss oi 

and partly by burning them around the ba.se. possible that they had 

Then they would sharpen one end of the Then everybody woi 
trunk and drive it into the lake bottom with less the children took 

heavy stone mallets. Yes, it must have been stalls to the pasture oi 

slow work, but these p)eople had plenty of dogs to help, they sav 

time. They had so much less to do than we not wander too far av 

have! Over the piles they laid crosspieces not trample on the ci 

and then a flooring, filling in the cracks with flax, and millet, or on 


clay. They made the framework <r3f the 
: houses with small posts, and the walls and 

. sides with little branches interwoven among 
‘ the posts and covered with a thick layer of 
i clay. The roof was thatched with straw or 
reeds, and the fireplace was made of three or 
r. four, stone slabs. 

Aside from the main 
I jiart of the house, 
where the family ate 
and slept, there were 
stalls for the domes- 
, lie animals. There 

\ were also storage 
I rooms for the grain 
and fodder, and 
. jirobahly workshops 
with looms and 
weaving materials. 
Tn such settle- 
s ments the lake 

V dwellers seem to 

have lived content- 
edly enough. Tn the 
morning the women 
doubtless milked the 
cows and goals and 
made ^eady the 
3^',^ rn o r n i n g meal. 
l'he\' had a good 
j many things to eat, 
and they could cook 
well. For a meal, be- 
‘heir meal, 

r stones, little dreaming that they could have flat, 

ibstance which, when its value . r 

ige the whole history of man- heavy C tikes of 
melted the ore in the stones, wheat bread, boiled 
y the astonished owner of the i i i 

id cooled. From some such roasted barley, 

one of man’s first industries sweet or sour milk 
79 , you see a primitive forge. 

and cheese, fresh or 
dried jiears and crab apples, berries, nuts, 
and various other things. Of course it was 
not a hundredth part of what we have, but 
they did not miss our dainties — and it is 
possible that they had fewer stomach aches. 

Then everybody would go to work. Doubt- 
I less the children took the animals out of the 
i stalls to the pasture on the shore. With the 
c dogs to help, they saw that the animals did 
5 not wander too far away, and that they did 
i not trample on the crops of wheat, barley, 
i flax, and millet, or on the smaller patches (^f 





1 li\ «isi'licil< 

These men of the Bronze Age have taken a long step 
forward in civilization. No more must they wander 
from place to place in search of the animals on which 

vegetables. And surely those children muL’ 
have, made up some games to play as they 
watched their flocks. 

Meanwhile the men were out in their 
canoes — these were tree trunks hollowed out 
with axes or with fire — looking for fish, or 
off in the forest hunting for game. The 
women would be busily at work in the home. 
Some would be spinning ilax and possibly 


their ancestors, the ancient hunters, lived. For these 
men have tamed certain of the beasts, and keep them 
in herds; and agriculture too has made great progress. 

wool, though wc are not sure whether they 
were as yet using wool. Others would be 
weaving the spun stuff into cloth, while still 
others might be making baskets and pottery. 
The pots and jars were fairly rough tilings, 
but they served; and they were painted in 
bright colors and baked in the fire. Very 
soon after man learned how to make things, 
he started tr>'ing to make them pretty - - 
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Photo by Rlaehglts 


nott8|Uid8 of yean after the Neanderthals crouched wheels lumbered through fields of golden wheat, and 

in their cheerless caves, men learned the use of iron. warrion armed with the tough metal, fought to win 

Then carts that the farmers had learned to set pn wider lands for the kings who now ruled mankind. 

which is the origin of all the art in the world, bright hues, and worked fringes for it. Then 

These women of the Neolithic Period were they made it into clothes not very different 

fine craftsmen, though they never made such from those of the peasants in Some of the 

pictures as the Cro-Magnon men had drawn, outlying parts of Europe to-day. 

In weaving they learned to make many 

beautiful patterns, the best of which are Evening at the Hut of a Lake DweUer 
almost modern in skill and design. They When the men brought home their fish or 
dyed their cloth in black, red, yellow, and meat, the women roasted it ovier the fire, 

blue colors; and they embroidered it with Soon the children would be driving their ani- 
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(liirk, the ihe Cro- 

went right on working Where did the races that exist in the world to-day Magnons. They had 

Uxr iVif- fir^Ucrlit TVip ®®“® knows, but Ke^un to save Thev 

hy tne nrellglit. me they are thought to have spread from some great center to save. iney 

men would be putting in Western or Central Asia. Of course the whole sub- stored their food away 

r • 1 .V • jcct is very hard to unravel. Some primitive races, • 

a line finish on their the Neanderthals, have died out completely; great jars and 

flint arrowheads or though the blood of other ancient races, such as ^e baskets for the winter 
, - Cro-Magnons, may still survive. And what a mixing i v j 

axes or other imple- ©f peoples has been going on fcr thousands i*f years! and bad weather. 

mofiic 'rv«n wnmpn general the movements of the later races cf man Thev dried their food 

ments. Ihc v,omen can be foUowed in the m«p ■bove. The arrows show ariea ineir icon 

might be dressing the the routes they may have taken to reach the places so that it would keep, 
skins of the animals S^rbe'^^rit They made sure that 

that had been brought peoples. The purest types— that is, the most unmixed their animals had 

• a — of the Mediterranean race are found in Spain and 

in, or sewing them into Haly. The Berbers of North Africa also belong to this plenty^ to eat, summer 

warm winter car- The Celts of Ireland and Northern Franco, and and winter, and in re- 

warm winter gai the Slavs of Eastern Europe, belong, in part, to the . . * , . 

ments. Or the men Alpine race. The American Indians found their way turn they drank, the 

miffht be making flax- ^erka when there was a land connection between milk and often ate the 
Iiiigiit uc iiicxiviMg IICLA America. And since that time many other 

en nets and rope for peoples, one following upon the heels of another, have animals. 

; 1 i 1, P crossed the seas to populate the New World. rj.. , 


fishing, while the crossea me seas m pc 
women made thread for sewing. When they 
were all tired they would bank the fire and 
go to sleep. Nnt to bed, of course; they did 
not have any beds. They lay down on the 
floor, in their fur blankets. To-morrow 
would be like to-day; so would the next day, 
and the next. . . . 

We said these men and women had very 
few things to do, and yet they were working 


date the New World. They seem to have 

lived happily enough in their family groups, 
and peacefully enough with their neighbors. 
They helped one another. More than ever 
they observed the taboos of the tribe very 
strictly. To break the law of the tribe, they 
thought, would bring some calamity on the 
whole tribe; it would certainly bring calamity 
on the offender if the tribe knew it. They 
believed in sacrifices to please the mighty 
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spirits who ruled all things. Sometimes, at 
s^dtime, they would sacrifice one of their 
own group to the great goddess of fruitfulness 
because they thought it would bring them 
better crops. One person suffered for all. It 
was ignorant and cruel. But the men did not 
even know it w^as cruel; and it was not so 
much more ignorant than the fairly wide- 
spread belief in our own day that certain 
crops must be planted ‘‘in the dark of the 
moon.” 

When Commerce First Began 

The waters on which the lake dwellers lived 
made such a fine path for canoes that travel 
was easy for considerable distances. Of 
course some of the villages made better cloth 
or weapons than others, while the others 
might be making better pottery. And we 
know what would happen then. They would 
begin to trade. Sometimes the men who 
started out for trade w'ould go off to an en- 
tirely different lake; and as time went on 
they would get pretty far off into the coun- 
try. They w'ould finally go far enough to 
h irn about the amber from the north and 
the gold and copper from the south. They 
would trade their goods for these things, and 
they would learn many a new notion about 
manufacture. In this way there finally arose 
a trade route all the way from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean, spreading goods and ideas 
over the country. 

With this new trade and these new ideas 
came the end of the New Stone Age, or 
Neolithic Period. It brought the beginning 
of the Bronze Age to Europe. Now this 
change from stone to bronze did not by any 
means happen in a day, or in a year. It 


was a gradual change, and it took a^out a 
thousand years. We can understand this if 
we remember that even in our day, when 
ideas spread like wildfire, there are still great 
nations where a telejihone is a rare thing, 
and w^hcre fairly few boys of sixteen have 
ever ridden in an automobile. But the 
Bronze Age slowly came and conquered. It 
did not bring any new race into Europe, it 
brought only a new idea to the people who 
w'ere there already — first the idea of melting 
and moulding copper into tools and weapons, 
instead of chipi)ing these out of stone, and 
then the much better idea of mixing cojiper 
and tin to make bronze, a much harder metal.* 
This startecl in Europe four or five thousand 
years before the birth of Christ. Then there 
w’as no better metal for three or four thou- 
sand years more, until iron slowly came in 
and drove out bronze. By that time the true 
history of man has begun — that is, the writ- 
ten history. So our story of iron and of 
what it did for the race must come el s(‘ where. 

For w’e have now come down to the time 
wdien real history could begin. The stage is 
all set, the people are all j^laccd — though 
there is a great deal of w\andering to come - 
the tools and the inventions are ixX hand. It 
has taken man a long time to get to this 
point. He had sj)ent a far longer time on 
earth before he learned how to wTite down 
a w^ord of his doings than he has spent since 
that day. But at last, down in the valley of 
the Nile and over along the banks of the 
Tigris (tl'gris) and the Euphrates (u-fra'tez), 
men were learning how to write, and so to 
leave us their story carved on the rocks. 
And in those lands wc must start our taV or 
history. 
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RAGES OF MANKIND 


Reading Unit 
No. 3 


THE RAGES THAT MAKE UP MANKIND 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this pagc^ consult 
the general Index ^ Vol. 75, 


F or statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


What we mean by sava^^es. by 
barbarians, and by civilized 
man, 5-42 

The three races of man, 5-43 
The subdivisions of the white 


race. 5-43-44 

All Europeans are a mixture of 
many strains, 5 -44 
'Fhe westward sweep of conquer- 
ing Tt Jo-Europeans, 5—44-45 


Things ti> 

Tto . many men of pure, iinmixcd 
race are there to-day? 

Are men now fundamentally dif- 

R elated 

Modern primitive tribes, 5—443, 
520 

The mixture of strains in Europe, 

Habits €ind 

A ^jreat lesson of history is the 
advantage of hard work, clear 
thinking, and healthful living, 

5 45 . 

If he is to survive, modern man 


Think Jt hffut 

ferent from those of 6,000 
years ago? 

JYI at€*rial 

5 263 

The story of writing, 10—35 
A ft it tides 

must be more interested in 
peace arrl prosperity than in 
war and » onquest, as his fore- 
fathers were, 5—45. 


S u tn mary State ment 


Modern man is a mixture of 
many racial strains, and it is this 


very mixture which makes for 
strength and power. 
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Photo by American MuM'um of Natural Hiatory 

Long, long Ago, before mankind learned how to read perhaps, yet to their bravery and dogged endurance we 
and write, the world was peopled with men who looked owe the very foundations of our civilization, together 

a good deal like this. We may think of them with scorn, with many useful inventions, such as the wheel. 

The RACES THAT MAKE UP MANKIND 

Why Do the Races of Mankind Differ in Color, and Why Do 
We Have Many Different Languages? 

I T YOU think about our great earth civilizations we know about began in Egypt 
I I 'I with all the different countries upon and in Sumeria, the two little countries 
it, and if you remember that almost whose story you will soon hear, 
all of those countries for thousands of years You see, w^hen people learn to read and 
back have had people living in them, it write they can put down the interesting 
makes you wonder about the way your his- things that happen, so that they may not 

tory starts in the books. For histor>^ begins be forgotten. They can tell us the names 

about six thousand years ago with a few of their kings, the stories of their fighting, 
people living in two little countries not far and all about the way they lived. Before 
away from each other. There was Egypt, a we know those things we cannot get much 
tiny country in Africa, and Sumeria (su-me'- of a story, or history, of those people, 
if-a), a still smaller land a little way over in Writing was invented about six thousand 
Asia. Why do we forget all the rest of tffe years ago, but of course only a few people 
world and begin with these two little spots knew how to write at first. As writing 
on the map? spread, so did history. We find more and 

The answer is that these were the places more countries being drawn into the magic 

where people began reading and writing, circle of civilization, until to-day, though 

Before people can read and write they are there may be backward nations, very few 

called barbarians, and before they can even people can be called really uncivilized, 
make clay pots to keep things in they are Nearly all the world can read and write, 
called savages. When they can read and History begins with what we c|ill the white 
write they are called civilized, and the first race of men. Both the ' Egyptians and the 
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But the other 

races are im- 
portant too. g 

Those other M 
races are the 
black, the yel- 
low, and the red. 

The black race 
lives mostly in 

Africa, and its 

members are 

called Negroes. It did not invent read- 
ing and writing by itself, but learned them 
from the white race; so one may say thkt it 
borrowed its civilization. 

Who Are the Mongolians? 

The yellow, or Mongolian (m6ng-go'll-2ln), 
race lives in China and Japan, and in several 
other countries. It invented its own reading 
and writing, many thousands of years ago, 
and it has a long and honorable history, 
which you will read later on in these books. 

Most men learned in these matters believe 
that the so-called red, or Indian, race is a 
subdivision of the yellow race. The Indians, 


At the left 
is a mem> 
her of the 
black — or 
brown — 
race ; and 
at the right 
an Ameri- 
can Indian, thought to belong 
to a branch of the yellow race. 

three great branches: 
lem Hamites, Semites, and Aryans or Indo- 
Lt it Europeans. The Hamites (hSLm'lte) were 
the white {people who lived in the northern 
part of Africa. The Egyptians were Hamites, 
and so were the Libyans, who lived next tc 
in) west. 

The Men of the Desert 

iing 

ago, The Semites (sfim'ite) were the people of 
Lory, the great deserts which partly cover Arabia 
)oks. and the country to the north and east. The 
lieve Phoenicians (fe-nlsh'in), Assyrians, Baby- 
is a lonians, and Hebrews were all Semitic (56- 
ians, mlt'Ik) peoples, and their stories arc delight- 
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THE RACES THAT MAKE UP MANKIND 


ful reading. The Hittites may possibly have 
been Semitic. Among modern people, the 
Jews and the Arabs are Semitic. 

It is from the Semites that we get the 
Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan re- 
ligions. 

phabet which we use. 



These 

gifts to mankind make us 
rank the Semitic people as 
one of the greatest in the 
world 

And then we come to 
the Indo-European people, 


of different races, if they live near together, 
will often fall in love and marry one another; 
and then their children will be of mixed race. 
In the thousands of years of history, the 
Indo-Euro{>ean f)eoples have come to be so 
mi-xed that very often we cannot say just 
what strain they belong to. 

I'ake Englishmen, for instance. When the 
fair-haired (lerman tribes came to England 
they found there a dark-hairc(l people called 
the Britons. Most of the 
' - ' . British men were killed, but 

^ many of the women married 
(lermans, and there w'as the 
lirst mixing of straiFis. Then 
the Danes and the Normans 
J came to 





On this page are representatives of 


which is also called Aryan the three main divis^ns of the ‘ ^ 
(ar'yan). This is the big- 

gest white group of all. em Arab, a member of the Semitic 
^^11 branch, which once ruled in Asia Minor. 
Almost all people we call center is an Englishman, a repre- 


white — 
Greeks, 


-Hindus, Persians, 8 «ntative of the Indo-European branch, to 
j ^ which most Americans also belong. And at 

Italians, bpan- the right is a modem Egyptian, a representa- 


iards, Scandinavians, the Hamitic branch, which now has 

_ , ’ sadly dwindled in importance. 


Frenchmen, Germans, 

Englishmen, and Americans — all these great 
nations belong to the Indo-European group. 


mportanceV mixings 

took place, so that the 
Englishman of to-day is really a mixture of 
Briton, German, Dane, and Norman. 


Where the Englishmen Came From 

We believe that the Indo-European people 
began in Western India, and that its tribes 
pushed westward farther and farther until 
they just about circled the globe. Students 
sometimes divide Indo-Europeans into two 
branches: the fair-haired, blue-eyed Nordics, 
who ^settled Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and England; and the dark-haired, 
brown-eyed southern branch, the Italians, 
Spaniards, Portuguese, and others. 

Of course it cannot be expected that races 
of men will always stay the same. People 


Still we can tell something about these 
Indo-European peoples as separate strains, 
and of how they moved about to cover the 
earth. They came by waves westwajd from 
India. Each wave was an army, but very 
often with the army came the soldiers’ wives 
and children, all ready to stay and settle 
down. Some of these armies, for example the 
first one that came to Greece, arrived so long 
ago that by the time their descendants began 
to read and write they had forgotten that 
they haa ever lived anywhere but in Greece. 
Others, like the Germans who came to Eng- 
land, could read and write when they arrived. 
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Many of the stories you will read — stories 
of the Assyrians, the Phoenicians, the Ilit- 
tites, the Greeks — are stories of such waves 
of great traveling armies. They arc tales of 
how a new, strong kingdom would rise some- 
where within the magic circle of civilized 
history, how it would grow in power and 
riches until it was the greatest nation on 
earth, and how it would then gradually lose 
its power and grow weak 
once more, or perhaps split 
up into a great many little 
districts, or possibly Cf)me 
under the rule of an- ^ ^ 

other kingdom. 

This rise and fall of 
kingdom after king- 
dom, this westward 
marching of waves of 
many dilTerent peo- 
ples, is the fascinating 
story you will ncur. 

Y ou w ill hear too how- 
people lived in those 
far-off times, what 
they thought, how- 
they dressed, and 
what became of them. 

All through history 
you will see this rising 
and falling of kingflorns, with a 
country becoming powerful for a 
while and then weakening and passing 
away. What is the reason for their rise 
and fall? Here th( 

rhe reason seems to be that so the indc 

• ciG&rly 

long as people are poor but live hard, the oval i 
free lives, they are strong and brave oHv 

and can fight w-ell, so that they con- th< 

quer many other people and grow Abeve ar 
very rich. Then for a long time — fair*^ 

perhaps several hundred years — as Nordi 
they enjoy their riches and power. i 

But little by little they come to hate harn 
work and careful thinking. They get lazy 
and careless, and when a new, free, energetic 
nation comes along, it finds them easy to 
conquer. 

This is one of the great lessons of history - 
that it is through hard work, careful thinking, 
and healthy living that nations, like indi- 
viduals, may*become great. The real enemies 


of civilization are not people, hut luxury, 
greed, laziness, and hate. 

Some people tell us that the nations of 
to-day will sometime go downhill just as the 
great nations of centuries ago did. They 
tell us that another war, with rocket planc.^ 
and atomic bombs, might easily wipe oui 
whole nations. Can our modern world 


t The modern world is not exactly 
like the old w-orld. In the first 
place, we can keep in touch with 
the whole w-orld and its j^ople 
> now, and an enemy count r>" could 

< not take jxjople by surpri.se as it 
i could long ago. In the second 
i place, mo^t of the great nations 
^ are earnestly working for perma- 
nent peace. 

" I'Xi But the best chance 

^ our present world has 

^ lasting, lies in the 

hope that people may 
grow to think in a 
more kindly, friendly 
3^ way than they did 

three thou.sand years 
ago. They are already 
^ less greedy of victories 

f by blood and war. 

'Tj They are not quite so 
willing to fight blindly 
for conquest. The world as 
ise ~ we know it has at least a 

Here the two ffreeit groups of chance to Survive. And 
the Indo-European people are every one of US can help 
clearly contrasted. The girl in , ^ 

the oval is a Spaniard, with dark along that chance by work- 

cT.Vr-o«^n.'’'‘s^eb"e‘l^igrt2 mg. thinking, and h;^dng in 
the southern group. the best and most friendly 

Abeve are two Norwegian girls, way. 

And meanwhile, of 

as Nordics, or members of the course, the constructive 
group from Northern Europe. 


kin Shebe*oig“o thinking, and U^dng in 

uthern group. the best and most friendly 

WO Norwegian girls, W’ay. 

ite syi’ns^Z'rk them And meanwhile, of 
or members of the course, the constructive 
i Northern Europe. r e * *i* 

forces of civilization are 

going right on. People are still pushing 
about to Ciinquer the stubborn earth and 
better themselves and their children; and 
by these surging movements new strains are 
being forged out of the old- new peoples with 
new- ideals and new capabilities. Right now 
the ceaseless pageant of history is passing 
before our eyes, and you who read these 
books will play your part in it. 
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The HISTORY of EGYPT 


Reading Unit 
No. 1 


IN THE DAYS OF THE PYRAMIDS 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
The country formed by the 52, 54, 55 

banks of a river, 5-47-48 The secret of the sphinx is still a 

When history began, 5-48-49 secret, 5-55 

The White House and the Red The rise of the priests of the sun 
House of Egypt, 5-49-51 god, 5 - 55 , 5 6 

Menes, the ‘‘Lord of the Two The longest reign in history, 5— 
Houses,” 5—51 56 

The meaning of “pharaoh,” 5—52 The first explorers, 5—56 
Why the pyramids were built, 5— 

Things to Think A. bout 

Imagine the history of the world In all early religions the sun was 
if the Nile had flowed south- worshiped. Why was this? 

ward. 

Related Material 

The story of the soil, 1—95 148, 487 

The greatest desert in the world, Keeping track of time, 10 475 
5—452 Why there are deserts, 1—256 

The little men of the earth, 5— How the pyramids were built, 
445, 468, 470 11-409 

Sacred animals, 3— 332, 442, 4— 

Contemporaneous Events 

When Menes had succeeded in Fu Hsi, the legendary emperor 

uniting Egypt into a single who invented the lute and 

realm, Sumeria still consisted writing by pictures, and who 

of independent city states. cultivated mulberries for silk- 

While Khufu was building his worms, 

pyramid, in far-off China lived 

Eeisure^time Activities 

*• 

PROJECT NO. I : Copy a map Follow on the map the explora- 
of Egypt and locate on it Mem- tions of Uni and Harkhuf. 
phis, Gizeh, and the first cataract. 

Summary Statement 

History began in the fertile side enemies Egypt was able to 

valley of the Nile. And since develop in peace for many thou- 

that land was shut off from out- sands of years. 
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Pholu hy liruiiiHlui tl lircM, 


For thousands of years the Sphinx has gazed in silent still he held his peace, as mysterious as the ancient 
calm upon the doings of the little race of men. The men who carved him there out of the solid stone. All 
mighty Alexander left him unperturbed; great Caesar this the artist Elihu Vedder had in mind when he 
came and went, and the conquering l^apoleon. and painted this picture of **The Questioning of the Sphinx.’' 

In the DAYS of the PYRAMIDS 

How the History of Man Began in a Crumpled Ribbon of Country 

Running through a Desert 

F YOU look at the map of Egypt in every year the river has a flood. The pre- 
any geography book you will see a cious waters overflow your farm and fill all 
large oblong spot in the northeast the many canals which you and your friends 
corner of Africa. But that map will not tell have dug to help carry the supply. And 
you truly what the real Egypt is like. * It when this flood slowly goes down again there 
is the queerest-shaped country in the world, is left on your land a thin layer of new black, 
It is like a string of crumpled ribbon with fertile mud — the gift of the Nile River to 
a small bow or knot at one end. your farm. How plants love to grow in 

Imagine yourself a farmer living upon the that mud! 
bank of a great river. For a few miles — But just behind this rich river country, 

from five to fifteen — back of this river on on both sides of the Nile, is an enormous 
both sides there is the richest farm land you sandy desert, so vast that no one can tell 
could possibly desire. It will grow such surely what is on the other side of it. You 
splendid crops that all by yourself you can never venture far into this desert, because 
raise enough wheat and barley to feed many if you did there w’ould be danger that you 
I)eople. • might never come back to tell what you saw. 

The reason this land is so good is that You have never seen anyone, friend or foe, 
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THE HISTORY OF EGYPT 


coming across it to visit you. To you there 
are only two directions that matter — up- 
stream and downstream, 

Egypt was just a ribbon of country'’ 750 
miles long and from ten to thirty miles wide. 
It began at what is 

called the first cat- go- 30- 

aract of the Nile V 

that IS, the first V : « ^ \ 

place w'here the 

river is full of rocks 

which boats find it 

hard to pass. Then | 

Egypt stretched 

northward along 

the Nile as it ^ I"" — 

flowed to the sea, | 

until at the very | ’T 

mouth of the river | ^ I 

there was the knot ^ | JT^ 

or bow’ we spoke of. [, I 

'Fhis is what is 9 ^ I * 

called the Delta of 

the Nile. A delta p ^ 

is land that has ^ 

been built up by 
the mud which the 

river carries as it | ,o- — 

D THE FIRST EMPIRES OF CrviLTzATlOlf 
ljuwa lu uic ftca. m eoypiiah Babylonian aegean 

The Nile has car- I Egyot.nLhexvcenUiiyk ^ 

- . H Tim First Babylonian Empire ?l(T0BC 

ried down enough 9 •••••The Aegean urMinoanCiviluation 

- 1 ^ B Militate and Caravan Rout«*s 

m ud to make a mb scait €tf 

delta about as large | _ L 

the state of 

Alary land. Sometime many of you who rei 


1 ^' 


THE FIRST EMPIRES OF CIVILIZATION 

EOYPTIAH BABYLONIAN AEGEAN 

Egypt in the XV Century BC 
fne First Babylonian Empire ?I(>O0C ▼ 
• ••••The Aegean ur Mmoan Civihration 

Mihlatyand Caravan Rout4>s 

SceiZe €tf Milt’* 


do not mean that people began there. pPeofTle 
were living in the world many thousands of 
years before history begins, and we can tell 
a good deal about these peoj^le, too, from 
the tools, the weapons, and the other things 

they left lying 

4n» ,0- around where they 

i£A lived. Often such 

^ I !;> things are found in 

caves or buried 11 n- 
S layers of dirt 

M ^ refuse peo- 

flirew out of 
their houses. Now 
vlSPxK learned men dig 

f*'*” relics uf) and 

t learn their story 

0 "' I But such stories 

^ I4 arc ncjt exactly his- 

iiA 5 ! P f 1 y ; t h e \' a r e 

y x>«^«re I' anthropolo- 

— p (an'lhro-pol'o- 

r ji^ k D«di i icummL Ij hiwe his- 

I || lory we must kninv 

^^r'l |< 

pi when it 

I p must be able to 

» fe sav, ‘‘This thing 

Au'^a^SSMESSTr HEBREW & occuiTcd at sucli a 

ARAMEAN i , 

• m St/ S l>lace jn such a 

— L - ■■ .rn^ v J B and it was 

Bllfflil!iraS2^:1^ done by such a 

I *UIb K»i%1r «r;i1 trail Frv- a mail. It is IlOt 




ivi^ryiaiiu. Sometime many of you who read this book will sail for many a 

So if you can im- sunny day up the blue waters of the Nile. Then you will feel historv to sav that 
. the charm of this strange land of Egypt, where history began, " 1 iv 

agine a sunny, and will visit for yourselves the ancient pyramids and temples men us(*(l Hint axes 
peaceful land outposts of the past, along the palm-strewn shores, nuiny thousands of 

Although the empire over which Egypt ruled reached far to the 
where it almost north and east, the country itself was but the merest thread of years a,gO in 
a Cultivated land along the banks of the Nile. On either side ft ic hie 

never rained, a ^t^rren desert, hot and beautiful and forbidding. Against ^ IS nis- 

land which was that background of shifting dunes of sand the great drama of tory to say that 

iimt a frrf-t-n rihhnn Egypt’s rise and fall was enacted. During her long history p.J.jnilme Hiernv- 
JUSl a green riDbon empires came and went around her. Some of them are '-oiumous CIJSCOV- 

unfolding its wavy shown on this map. But until the coming of the Greeks none ered America in 
length between ® civilization to equal that of Egypt. 


length between « oum up « civmza 

yellow sands, with the river a blue stripe 
down the middle of the green, you have im- 
agined Egypt. Even in ancient times seven 
million people lived in this queer country. 
To-day it feeds millions, who live closer 
together than almost any other people in 
the world. 

If we say that liislory began in hgypt, we 


Every day in Egyj)t men of our own times 
are digging up history. Like busy house- 
wives they are removing the dust and dirt of 
centuries which covers the story of these old 
forgotten days, a story written on walls, on 
doors, even on pins and other trinkets. Every 
year we are learning more about the histor>' 
of Eg>7>t, but it is not likely that we shall 
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'liotn i.y CliHiiltuiiripr Home 


In the Vatican Museum at Rome is this ancient Roman 
sculpture of Father Nile, It represents the great river 

tvt*r be able to ])ush the history liaok of the 
year one, the beginning of the 
slor\' ol We flo know, however, tliat 

the r"gyplians lui\’e been living in the Xile 
\ alley ever since 0,500 i?.(\ or thereabout 

'rhe Kgyptian year one is the year we call 
4241 B.r. — that is, the year which was 4,241 
years before the birth of Christ. Tliis was 
actually the year one for the Kgyj>tians, for 
it was then that they began their calendar. 
Hundreds of years before the Chinese and 
the Hebrew calendars began, the Egyptians 
knew enough to start counting time; and 
.their year one is the oldest date in history. 

What sort of people lived in Egy])t in tliis 
“year one”? We know that they were Hani- 
ites (ham'it), and so belonged to the w’hite 
race, that they had dark hair, and that they 
often wore a few clothes, made sometimes of 
skins and sometimes of linen. They ‘re 
great makers of jars and vessel.^, first in 
pottery and later in stone al.so. They knew 
how to write and to count — their calendar 
shows that. They could hammer gold thin 
to make handles for flint knives. 

And above all they were great makers of 
pictures. Everything they made — knife 
handles, pot^ jars, even the walls of their 
houses and their tonibs — they covered with 


that by its yearly floods nourished its children — the 
men who lived along its banks. 

lectures of all the pleasant things which in- 
terested them, such as boats, birds, and 
gazelles, as ^^e]l as of (‘vents like lluj opening 
of a new canal. Jt took a ha]>])y, active 
jHH^ple to draw so many designs and pictures. 

Of eour.se the river meant everything to 
tlicse early ICgyptian farmers. In their re- 
ligion t»u‘ Xile was a chief god. The croco- 
dile in ih» river was a god too, and so were 
mail}' other animals and birds. Seeing the 
river ‘low jxist every day, always in the same 
direction, people imagined that it must flow 
back continually through underground cav- 
erns. The sun must go round in much the 
same way. He was a god too; and every 
night he tunneled under the earth and came 
up again in the east. 

Egypt’s Two Kingdoms 

It was such simple beliefs that these first 
tlgyptiiins made up for themselves. The 
sky was a great cow, or sometimes a woman 
lying across the heavens. Or it was a blue 
sea across which the sun god rowed his boats. 
Always the boats and the river came into 
the story somewhere. 

In their year one this 750-mile-long coun- 
try was probably split into a great nmny 
little towns or districts, each with its own 




Vtiuto by Metropolitan Muaeum of Art 

For thousands of years the hands that carved and before it is left to set. In the psrramids there is plsster 

wielded these tools have been dust, but their handi- that has stood for nearly five thousand years and is 

work has come down to us. In many of the crafts the still f>im and hard. Some of it is better in composition 

early Egyptians worked with great skill. Here are than «he kind used to-day. The shape of their land 

mallets, wedges, chisels, a wooden dipper, and a early made the Egyptians into competent shipbuilders; 

plasterer’s float, such as is used to smooth the plaster and they were expert workers in stone. 
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No people has ever cared for its dead so skillfully as 
the ancient Egyptians, for they thought it necessary to 
preserve the body as a home for the soul to return to 
some day. The photograph above shows an opened 
mummy case with the mummy suspended between 
the top and bottom. The body has been wdund *n 
yards and yards of linen bandaging, after having been 
treated with asphalt, resins, and spices — and numerous 
charms, as welll A mask of linen and stucco often 


helped to preserve the outlines of the face; and the 
dry air of the desert did its part in the process of 
mummification. The outside or the case — the shell oi 
this huge chrysalis — was often carved or moulded to 
look like the face of the dead man, and was painted 
in brilliant colors. To have all this done might take 
as long as seventy days, and was very expensive. Only 
the rich could afford it. But sacred animals — cats, 
birds, crocodiles — often were made into mummies. 


chief or ruler, and even its own special local 
gods. But soon after 
that time chiefs who 
were a little stronger 
than their neighbors be- 
gan to conquer the dis- 
tricts next their own 
and bring them under 
their own rule. This 
conquering went on un- 
til soon there were just 
two kingdoms in Egypt; but these two 
lasted separately for many hundreds of 
years. 

One of these kingdoms was called the 
Upper, or Southern, Kingdom, because 
it was farther from the ocean 
and therefore farther up the 
river. Its treasury was called 
the White House, because 
white was the special color of 
this kingdom. It was long 
\nd thin, covering about six 
Egypt's 7 Jo miles. 



Photo by Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Lon^before Egyptian histoiy bej 


The other kingdom was called the Lower, 
or Northern, Kingdom, and its treas- 
ur\^ was known as the Red House. 
It was shorter and broader than the 
White House, because it contained 
the Delta of the Nile. 
And by the way, it was 
in this delta that the 
calendar began. 

At last there came a 
king strong enough to 
join the tw^o Houses to- 
gether and make one 
Eg>pt out of the two. 
This was Menes (3400 
B.C.), the first Egyptian 
king we know much 
about. Menes (me'nez) 
was called the ^‘Lord of 
the Two Houses" be- 
cause he succeeded in 
uniting the Upper and 
Lower Kingdoms into a single realm. 

For hundreds of years afterward the kings 


the ^ile Valley were making £ie pottery, 
sometimes a polished ware in red and black 
and sometimes pieces decorated with figures 
or geometrical designs, as shown above. 

hundred of 
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Beside the Nile at Gizeh are these famous pyramids, 
the only one of the seven wonders of the ancient 

of Kg\'pt were known by this name. As the 
memory of the two kingdoms grew dim, the 
name changed to “I^ord of the Great House/' 
or just “the Great Hou^ie/’ which in Egyp- 
tian was the word pcro ; and this word 
peroy meaning “great house" or “king," is 
the same as the wwd “[)haraoh," which 
we use to-day as the title of the kings of 
Egypt. 

Menes and the kings who followed him 
lived at Memp^his (m^m'fls), at a place they 
called the “White Wall" — that is, the border 
between White and Red. They built their 
palaces double, and in front they often had 
two gates, one bearing a red crowQ and one 
a white. At first there were even separate 
officers and separate accounts for Red and 
White, but finally these were merged into 
one. The double crown too became one 
crown, and Egypt was one country. 

A Missing Page in £g]rpt’s History 

Of course all this took hundreds of years. 
There were some seventeen kings following 
Menes who took part in the slow process of 


world remaining to this day. Each one of these royal 
tombs was many years in the building. 

merging the two kingdorrrs. We know' very 
little about these kings, fiot even the names 
of some of them. We do know that they 
often had trouble keeping the l-t)per and the 
Lower Kingdoms together, and that the 
people of the Delta, esj^ccially, rebelled again 
and again, and had to be puni.shed. Hut 
there is very little real history between 
Menes (3400 15. c.) and Zoser (2980 n.c.). 

Why Pyramids Were Built 

Zoser (zo's^r) was himself a good and wise 
king, but he is remembered mostly because 
of his vizier, or chief counselor, Imhotep 
(em-ho't6p). The vizier (vlz'yer) of the 
king had to be his architect or builder, his 
engineer, his judge or lawyer, his scribe or 
writer, and his secretary; so you can see that 
Imhotep had many duties to perform. In 
two of these fields he was one of the greatest 
of the Egyptians. He wrote down many 
wise sayings, so that his books and his wis- 
dom were the model for future ages; and 
also he planned the first pyramid as a tomb 
for his master, King Zoser. 
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We are sometimes puzzled to know how the Egyptians 
constructed the pyramids with the simple tools they 
had. We know that they built an incl&e leading to 
the top of the structure, and that the stones were 


dragged up this causeway and let into place; our pic- 
ture shows the feverish activity with which the work 
was carried on. A nation must be well organized and 
prosperous before it can undertake so vast a project. 
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Now it would seem to you very queer for 
a man to spend twenty years out of his life 
building a magnificent house to hold his body 
after its death, w’ould it not? Yet tombs are 
just what the pyramids were, and that is 
what the Egyptian pharaohs (fa'ra-o) 
beginning with Zoser spent their best 
energies in doing. Be- 
fore this, pharaohs 
had built great tombs, 
but those were poor 
affairs of brick or 
stone, nothing like the 
tremendous struc- 
tures of Zoser and the 
kings who followed 
him. Imhotep 
planned and directed 
the building of the 
first pyramid, which 
is called the terraced 
pyramid** because it 
is built with zigzag 
edges, like steps, and 
is not finished off so 
neatly as the later 
pyramids. 

The Egyptians did 
not believe that death 
was the end of a man. 

They believed that 
there was life after death, and around 
that belief they built a whole religion, 
the religion of Osiris (6-sl'rIs), the god 
of the hereafter, and 
of the ‘‘ka,** the vital 
force or spirit of man. 

To take care of the 
‘‘ka** (kii) after the 
body's death, the 
body itself must be 
preserved, and this 
was done so skillfully 
that the mummies, or 




The ancient Egyptians drew these pictures of the gods 
they worshiped. It was their belief that in the beginning 
there had been only a great ocean, but that finally upon 
it an egg appeared which hatched into the sun god Re 
— shown at 5. He was also thought of as a hawk, and 
was represented by a disk with outspread wings, a design 
one often sees to-day. Re gave birth to the earth and 
the heavens, who in turn produced the gods Isis and 
Osiris. Osiris, shown at 3, was god of the dead and of 
the life-bringing Nile, and to him his wife Isis, shown 
at I, bore a son Horus, who ruled the earth. He is 
shown at 3, aad his bird, too, was the hawk. Ptah was 
the god ox artisans and artists; he is shown at 6. At 4 
is the god beph. 


preserved bodies, of the Egyptian kings and 
queens still show us very clearly what the 
rulers looked like when they were alive. 
This belief in the continuing of life after 
the body's death was the reason for the 
pyramids, and for all the elaborate burial 
customs of the Egyptians. There was even 
a “Book of the Dead,** intended to direct 


the soul as to its conduct in the world to 
come, and to give it certain charms to use 
in case of danger. 

But the pyramids also show us that Egypt 
was at last really one country. It took the 
^ work of a whole united nation to 

build such royal tombs, and for 
nearly two hundred 
years after Zoser the 
Egyptian people lent 
themselves to this 
pious task. The years 
from 2980 to about 
2S00 B.c. saw the set- 
ting up of the pyra- 
mids we see and mar- 
vel at to-day. The 
Greeks saw them and 
marveled at them 
over two thousand 
years ago. They put 
the pyramids among 
the seven wonders of 
the world. They arc 
the only one of the 
seven that we still 
have to-day. The 
others have all disap- 
peared, but the pyra- 
mids will stand for 
ages to come, to re- 
mind us of the Egyptian's faith in 
a life to come after death. 

If Zoser and Imhotep started the 
building of pyramids, 
it was Khufu (2900 
B.c.) who built the 
biggest one. The 
Greeks called this 
man Cheops (ke'Gps), 
and perhaps yOu have 
heard of him by this 
nadie; but his real 
Eg^tian name was 



Khufu (kdo'fdo). The pyramid he built was 
so large that it covered n^rly thirteen acres, 
or perhaps four good-sized city blocks. 
Khufu called it “Khut" (koot), which means 
“Glory,** and it certainly deserves its name. > 
Not very many of our modern skyscrapers 
are higher than it is; and those that are 
higher are nowhere near so big around. A 
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The Great Sphinx dates from the time of the pyramids 
and is known to have been the portrait of one of the 
pharaohs, though of which one we do not know. It 
was given the body of a Hon by way of showing the 
ruler's power, and is thought to have been set to guard 


the Nile Valley. The statue is 189 feet long, and is 
carved in the solid rock. The picture above shows the 
conqueror Napoleon regarding this great figure that 
has outlived so many empires, itself the monument of 
a king whose very name is lost. 


hundred thousand men had to work for 
twenty years to put up the huge pile. No 
other building in the world is so heavy. And 
yet the stones are so beautifully fitted to- 
gether that we can barely see where they 
are joined. 

Khufu Changes Architects 

Students of history nowadays think that 
Khufu changed engineers when his pyramid 
was half built, because the top half is not 
quite so beautifully done as the lower half. 
But the very greatest engineers of our day 
marvel at the skill and patience which • *e 
shown in the building of this mighty mass 
of stone, in days when no modern machinery 
had been invented. 

Was Khufu’s pyramid building a waste of 
time? In some ways it seems so, for in itself 
no tomb, however spWndid, could be worth 
all the mighty effort this Egyptian king gave 
to it. But ii^ building the pyramid many 
good results were achieved. Roads were 


opened uj); mines and quarries were sought 
out and worked; trade with other countries 
was carr’(‘d on; and Egyptian artists and 
skilled workmen were given a chance to de- 
velop r nd to display their skill. So we cannot 
say that Khufu was a waster of his country’s 
wealth, even if the main aim of the work was 
not worth all the labor it took. 

Altogether nine pyramids, at Gizeh (ge'zC), 
mark the resting places of the bodies of 
Khufu and the kings who reigned before and 
after him in Egypt. Near them is the famous 
Sphinx (sfTngks). This is simply a huge rock 
some two hundred feet long and seventy feet 
high. It w'as made — no one knows by whom 
— into a stone lion with the face of a man, and 
with a temple between its two paws. Once 
the Sphinx was painted red. 

When Priests Ruled Kings 

You remember that the sun was a god in 
Egypt. His name was Re (ra), or Ra. 
After the reign of Khufu his religion became 
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stronger and stronger, until finally the priests 
of Re were able to tell the king what he 
might or might not do, and even sometimes 
to say who should be king. 

Each king, these priests said, must take 
a new name of which the name Re was a 
part, and before this name must be placed 
the title “Son of Re.” Beside the royal 
palace, which was still at the “White Wall” 
near the city called Memphis, was to be a 
magnificent temple to the sun, where the gcxl 
could be worshiped suitably. Since the king 
was called “Son of Re,” he became in a way 
a god, and was to be w^orshiped in much the 
same way as Re himself. At this time the 
sun god gained a political power in Egypt 
which lasted for many years. 

When the Sun God Was Challenged 

Many kings came and went during this 
period of sun worship, but they were not 
very strong rulers, or they would not have 
let themselves be governed by the priests of 
Re. So the chiefs or rulers of the towns or 
districts, who since the time of Menes had 
been nothing but king’s officers, began to 
feel that now was a good time to get back 
some of the power which had been lost to 
them. They became stronger and stronger, 
until finally they were able to estaWish a 
new king who would not be so completely 
ruled by Re. 

Among these later kings of the Old King- 
dom, whose story you are hearing, were 
Mernere (milr'ne-ra) and his half brother 
Pepi II. Pepi (pep'e) is interesting because 
he was king for ninety-four years — the long- 
est reign in the history of any country. 
Mernere ruled only four years, but the two 
reigns together saw an undertaking which 
you may think even better than building 


pyramids. It was that of exploring new 
countries. 

You remember that Egyj^t ended — or be- 
gan — at the first cataract, and so, about 
2575 «.c., Mernere built a canal through 
which boats might pass up and down safely. 
Near this first cataract was the island we 
call Elephantine (N'e-fitn-tTnc), and it was 
Uni and Harkhuf, two of the lords of this 
island, who became the earliest explorers in 
history, first under Mernere and later under 
Pepi 11 . 

Both of these explorers. Uni and Harkhuf, 
have left us the story of their adventures, 
which must have been as thrilling as any we 
read about to-day. They j)ushed eastward 
into the countries beyond the Red Sea, and 
beyond the first cataract they went south- 
ward into the heart of Africa, bringing back 
loads of treasures to delight the heart of 
the King. 

The present which most pleased the little 
boy king Pepi IT was an African pigmy, or 
dwarf, brought by Harkhuf from one of these 
trips. When Harkliuf wrote to tell the child 
pharaoh of the prize, Pepi II wrote back, 
“My majesty desires to see this dwarf more 
than the gifts of Sinai ai^ of Punt.” There 
w'as much more in this letter, which pleased 
Harkhuf so much that he had it inscribed 
on his tomb on the island of Elephantine. 

Altogether the Old Kingdom lasted a 
thousand years, from Menes in 3400 to 
about 2400 B.C., w^hen it fell to pieces. 
Perhaps the kingship was made weaker by 
the long rule of Pepi II, who in his old age 
cannot have been a very strong king. Any- 
how, the Old Kingdom with all its glories 
passed away about 2400 B.C., and Egypt 
again became a series of separate districts 
lying one after another along the Nile. 
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THE GLORY OF THE MIDDI.E KINGDOM 


Note: For basic information 
not JonnfJ on this page, consult 
the general Index, Vol. i 

/ ntere sting 

How Flgypt fell apart intt> small 
sepatrate districts, 5—58 
The advent of a new “]Menes,” 
5-59 

The new dynasty of pharaohs, 
5-59 

The contributions of the Theban 
pharaohs to Kgypt, 5—60 
Another time of trouble and de- 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Hook 
Index. 

Facts Explained 

cay in Kgypt, 5-60-61 
The “Shepherd Kings,*’ 5—61 
The Xapoleons of Kgypt, 5—62 
The first queen in history, 5—62- 

The fir^^i of the great conquerors, 

5-63 

The prophet phaiaoh, 5—64 


Things to 

How did the pharaohs, in adding 
to their own income, contrib- 
ute to the welfare of all 
Kgyi>t ? 

l>o you think the c:ommon people 
were happier under the rule of 

Related 


T'hipik A bout 

Hatshepsut or under that of 
Thutmose HI? 

What would have been the effect 
on history if Kgypt had been 
open to invasion, as Palestine 
was? 

Material 


Roads of water, 10—269 
Making the deserts bloom, 10 
539 

Frankincense and myrrh, 9-2 99 

Habits and 

The pharaohs whose building 
was for the good of the people, 
5-60 

A queen brings a period of calm 
to Kgypt, 5-63 

E eis u re^(i rn e 

PROJKCT XO. 1 ; “Cleopatra’s 
Needle” was the shaft of a sun- 
dial. Construct such a sundial in 
miniature, 10-460. 


Kgypt ian dress, 9—5-6 
Kgyptian art, 11-7 
Habyloni i 5—85, 89 

A ttit tides 

The pharaohs were trained for 
their jobs, 5—60 
The barbaric Hyksos, 5—61 
'rhe pharaoh who was centuries 
ahead his time, 5-64, ii— 16 

A ctivities 

PROJKCT NO. 2: On your 
traced map of Kgypt, locate 
Thebes, Fayum, and Avaris. 


Summary 

Kgypt enjoyed her greatest 
days under the conscientious 
Theban kings, who developed the 
resources of the country, opened 


Statement 

trade with other countries, and 
won vast wealth by conquest. 
Alost remarkable of all was the 
religious reformer Ihknaton. 




Egypt is still a land of mystery. This painting by caravan passing along the sandy road and women 

Charles Frere pictures an evening in Cairo, with a filling their water jars at a quiet pool. 


The GLORY of the MIDDLE KINGDOM 

How Egypt Grew and Prospered Until She Conqui^red 
Nearly All the World 


H HE ribbon of a country that was an- 
cient Egypt began so far back in his- 
tory that her childhood years are 
shrouded in mystery. But by 4241 b.c. she 
had learned how to read and write, and in 
that year she began, as it were, to keep a 
little diary. This simple record grew fuller 
and fuller as time went by, until, as you 
already know if you have read the first chap- 
ter of Egypt’s story, it came to be an elabo- 
rate account of all the important doings of 
the Egyptian kings, who were busy wdding 
their land into a single nation that should 
be strong and prosperous. 

But eventually this “Old Kingdom” fell 
apart, and for about 250 years after 2400 b.c. 
there was no strong pharaoh in Egypt, no 
“Great House,” no supreme pyramid builder. 
Instead, each little district, or nome, as the 
Greeks called it, along this narrow string of 
country had its own little king or chief. 


Some of these district rulers grew very 
proud, and built themselves little pyramids 
on the model of Khufu’s great one. Most of 
them ruled wisely and well, or at least so 
they say in their own stories, which they 
wrote on the walls of the tombs they built. 

But of course this string of separate dis- 
tricts did not speak very well for Egypt as 
a whole. To be really strong, a country 
needs to have a single central government 
which can fight enemies or cultivate friend- 
ships. To be sure, Egypt did not have many 
enemies. Rich as the Nile Valley was, it 
was almost impossible to get dt. In this it 
was very unlike Palestine, the country to the 
northeast of Egypt, and north of what is 
now Arabia. Palestine has been fought over 
hundreds of times, while Egypt has generally 
remained undisturbed, being somewhat like 
a very deep and narrow pocket into which 
it is hard to get one's hand. ' 
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The first cataract of the Nile is really a rapid, and Here Sesostris III cut his great channel and opened 

marked the southernmost boundary of early Egypt. the upper river to boats. 


Again it seemed as if a new line of kings — 
what historians call a “dynasty” (di'nas-tl), 
or “ruling family” — must arise from among 
these district chiefs, a “Great House” or 
pharaoh which would swallow up all the 
little houses. What Egypt needed was an- 
other Menes, to make it one country. And 
that is what it got. 

The Reign of the Theban Kings 

The new king, Intef (en'tef), came to 
power in 2160 n.c., that is, 260 years after 
the old monarchy had fallen apart. Tntef 
had been the lord of Thebes (thebz), a town 
far upriver in the south, only about a hun- 
dred miles from where Egypt ended at the 
first cataract. Tntef did not succeed in bring- 
ing all Egypt under his sway, but during ♦he 
fifty years that he was king he made his 
realm larger and larger, until it included 
about all the southern, or upper, half of 
Egypt’s 750 miles. 

After Intef came a long line of Theban 
kings, and the same names are used over and 
over again — Alentuhotep (mfin'tdo-ho't^p), 
Amenemhet ,(^^ni 6 n- 5 m'h 6 t), Sesostris (s 5 - 
sos'trls). Altogether' they ruled till 1788 b.c. 


And some very interesting things were done 
during their reigns. 

One pioblem of these Middle Kingdom 
pharaohs was how to be sure of enough grain 
and other supplies to meet their needs. You 
see, during the long time — over two hundred 
years — during which Eg>’])t had again been 
a string of little independent districts, people 
had got used to paying taxes to the district 
ruler or nomarch (nSm'ark) — lord of the 
nome — and not to the king. Some of these 
nomarchs were so powerful that it was dan- 
gerous to try to take the taxes aw’ay from 
them. Ic was far better to wnn them as 
friends than to fight them as enemies, and 
the kings named Amenemhet and Sesostris 
were wise men nnd usually did what was best. 

How Egypt’s Kings Grew Rich 

But there w^ere many possible w^ays for a 
king to make his living. He owned all the 
mines for gold, silver, and copper, and the 
quarries for alabaster and other costly stones. 
These were outside Egj^pt — to the south of 
the first cataract, or to the east by the Red 
Sea. So they did not fall into any of the 
nomes or districts; and a great deal of money 
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could be made from them. That was one 
way for a king to get rich. 

Second, there was new country to be con- 
quered and taxed. Back in the time of the 
Old Kingdom a passageway through the 
granite rocks of the first cataract had been 
built, but it was in bad repair. Now Sesos- 
tris III set out really to make it easy for 
boats to go up and down. At the worst place 
in the cataract his engineers cut a channel 
in the rock 260 feet long, 34 feet wide, and 
26 feet deep. Sesostris III was very proud 
of this channel, and well he might be. 

All the Nile Valley between the first and 
second cataracts this king conquered b}’ 
means of his canal. He drove out the 
Negroes and forbade them to pass northward 
beyond the first cataract, where he built two 
great forts. Of course all this new Egyptian 
country was owned by the king and had to 
pay taxes directly to him. So more supplies 
flowed into the royal treasury. 


which before had been worthless b9cause it 
never got any water. Of course this new 
farm land belonged to the king. Amenemhct 
III was so pleased with his work that he 
built his central capitol building near by. 
This capitol building measured about one- 
sixth of a mile each way, and in it there were 
roomy halls for each district of Egypt, where 
travelers from the nomes might go to worshij) 
their own local gods and so feel quite at home. 

A Great Line of Pharaohs 

These undertakings seem to us of to-day 
much more modern and worth while than 
building pyramids. They made those wite 
pharaohs rich and beloved of their people. 
One poet sang of Amenemhet III: 

‘Tie makes the Two Lands verdant more 
than a great Nile. 

He hath filled the 'Two Lands with 
strength. 

He is life, cooling the nostrils.” 


The King Who Made the Desert Bloom 

The next way in which this Theban line 
of pharaohs added to their income was very 
splendid. About twenty miles wxst of the 
Nile and sixty-five miles south of the Delta 
there was a low-lying region called the Fayum 
(fi-ydom'), where a shallow lake was filled 
up every year by the flood of the Nile River. 
King Amenemhet HI built a wall about 
twenty-seven miles long around the lake to 
hold the waters, and he also dug canals to 
carry the water between the lake and the 


These wise kings had a habit of letting 
their sons rule with them for the last five 
or ten years of their reigns. In this way the 
prince learned how to rule well, and when 
he came to be king he kncwliis work thor- 
oughly. However, Amenemhet HI, who was 
probabl}" the greatest of this Theban line of 
kings, and one of the greatest of all the 
pharaohs, had no practice at ruling before 
his father died. 

But all good things have an end. By 
1788 B.C. the kingdom of Egypt had fallen to 
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only. The real rulers of Egypt were again Hyksos w 
the district chiefs. that this 

Two hundred years of trouble and disorder about the 
were now to come in Egypt. The Thebans the sea, s 
still ruled Thebes, and now and then they and othci 
claimed wider powers; but the central crown than does 
in Egyjit was just a prize to be scrambled So all rec( 
for. Some ‘'kings” managed to reign only a gone, and 

few days. The crown At the first cataract of the Nile is the 
would T)ass to a general of little island of Philae (fi'le), with a 


the army, then 
perhaps to some 
strong district 
ruler, and once 
it. even passed to 
a Negro king 
from Nubia, f 


Hyksos was at Avaris in the Nile Delta; and 
that this is one reason why we know so little 
about them. You see, the Nile Delta is near 
the sea, and its salt air destroys buildings 
and other such things much more rapidly 
than does the dry, hot air of the Nile Valley. 
So all records of the Hyksos in the Delta are 
gone, and we can only guess at their story 

e Nile Is the ^ evidence 

i'le)» with a picked up here and there. We 


number of beautiful temples built 

not long be- know the name oi <^ne ot their 

o?*<?hr^™t* greatest kings, Khian (ke'an), 

One of them whose kingdom was much larger 






r;= 


far up the Xile. Our i„ 

records of this lime are was built across the 
r 1 Nile at Aswan, an 

vcr)r few, because t lese ancient trading post 

w^eak kings did not at the first cataract of the 
1 ,1 . 1 Nile. It dammed the 

bother to write down waters of the great river dur- 


-'W 


We have 
also one or 
tw'o other 


their stories. Still there ^he winter months and We have 

, so saved them to be distnbuted > . 

IS a story, and a re- over thousands of acres of good > i>y jamoa M iveM AKency also one or 

markable one, about <^"’0 other 

the second of these two hundred miles; and the island names of these cruel kings, but we know^ 
centuries from 1788 to Tn summer* *At*”th?*iight^^^ very in: else about them save that they 
1580 B.c. winter view of the temple shovm were u dike the good kings w'ho in the 


1 580 B. C. winter view of the temple 

During this century, above, 

we believe, Egypt and several neighboring 
countries were overrun and conquered by a 
wandering i^eople w ho may have been related 
to the Hebrews. We know them only as the 
Hyksos (hlk'scjs). The word Hyksos is said 
to mean “Sheiihcrd Kings,” but of course 
not all these people were kings. I'he name 
“shepherd kings” may sound very pretty, 
but the rule of these invaders was anything 
but pleasant for the Egyptians, for the Hykso.. 
were cruel and barbarous and cared nothing 
for the welfare of the Egyptian people. After 
these enemies were finally driven out of 
Egypt their memory was so hated that the 
Egyptians tried to erase from their records 
all evidence of their ever having been a con- 
quered people. 

We believe* that the capital city of the 


Middle Kingdom spread prosperity 
and haj^piness among the people. No 
wonder Egypt rejoiced w^hen at last the 
hated invaders were forced out of the 
land. 

Egypt Throws Off Her Yoke 

Thebes, being so far from the Delta, prob- 
ably suffered far less from the Hyksos than 
the Delta and ‘he lower northern regions, 
which were easier to get at. There were 
Theban rulers in Thebes even during the 
Hyksos invasion; we think these Theban 
princes may have played a large part in 
driving the enemy from Eg}pt. Certainly 
it was a Theban chief, Ahmose (a-mo'sS), 
who became the next Egyptian king of 
Egypt. He assumed the ^ngship 1,580 
years before our own year one. 
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Many centuries after the power of ancient Ejjpt had while it is incorrect in many of its details, it neverthe- 
▼anished from the earth this picture of the triumphal less shows the great power of the Egyptian rulers over 
procession of one of the pharaohs was painted. But other men, who worshiped them as gods. 


Ahmose had to fight both the Hyksos and 
the district rulers, or nomarchs. He was so 
successful that in the course of his reign of 
twenty years the barbarians were driven out, 
the Negro kingdom beyond the first cataract 
was won back, and the nomarchs were not 
merely beaten but almost entirely wiped out. 
Ahmose did not have to cultivate friendship 
with the local lords in Egypt; none of them 
were left. All Egypt was crown land, and 
so all Egypt was in the hands of this Theban 
pharaoh. 

The Napoleons of Egypt 

Now the Hyksos, as well as Ahmosc’s 
other enemies, had taught him very thor- 
oughly how to fight; and when one has 
learned this lesson he often wants to use it 
by keeping on fighting even when there is 
no real need for it. So Ahmose and the 
pharaohs who followed him were the Na- 
poleons of Egypt, the great war lords, who 
built up for Egypt a great empire which 
lasted for a century or more before it met 
the usual end of empires. In this period, 


the period of the First Empire (1580-1350 
B.C.), there were three v^y interesting 
rulers — Queen Hatshepsut, Thutmose 111 , 
and Ihknaton (1375-1358 n.c.) 

After Ahmose 1 came Amenhotep (ii'mCn- 
ho't^p) and then Thutmose I (thdiot-mo'se), 
all warlike kings who fought in Nubia to the 
south and in Syria to the northeast of Egypt, 
and who were generally very successful in 
their campaigns. And then there occurred 
a very remarkable thing; the first queen in 
history ruled over Egypt I 

In those days kings had many wives, but 
only one of these wives was the real queen^ 
and only her children were supposed to be- 
come kings. The queen of ITiutmose I had 
four children, two sons and two daughters; 
but only one, a daughter named Hatshepsut 
(h^t-shSp'sdbt), was living ^yhen Thutmose 
himself died. Then the questfcn arose, could 
a mere woman sit on the throne of the 
pharaohs? 

Thutmose II, a son of Thutmose I by a 
different wife, thought she could not, and 
succeeded in being king himsdf for a little 
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while, until he died. Thutmose IIT, a son his plans. Thulmose III must be given a 
of Thutmose I by still a different wife, also place beside Alexander the Greek, Julius 

disliked seeing the beautiful and energetic Caesar the Roman, and Napoleon the Corsi- 

Hatshcpsut rule over Kgypt, but he had to can, as one of the world's great soldiers, 

endure it, for rule she did. After her death He and his armies pushed southward, east- 

Thutmose III did regain power — he had ward, northeastward, fighting and winning, 

ruled a little while before she became queen — until Egypt had conquered most of the 

and you will hear of his reign soon. world as people knew it then, and had 

Queens, like many women, are apt to care placed her boundary marks even beyond that 

more for religion than for war; and Hatshep- other great river of the old world — the Ku- 

sut was no excei)tion to this rule. She did phrates. Thutmose III always went along 

not send armies of conquest to in ♦he midst of Central Park, armies, but what he 

far countries; she minded Egypt’s in New York City, stands an wanted was riches, not blood, 
business and left other nations ^‘aS>opatra»a'**need^r.” After he had captured a town oi 

free to mind theirs. She built an it really has nothing to a district — and he captured 119 
... , , , do with Cleopatra, for when . , • r r u 

exquisitely beautiful temple at scholars learned to read the in his lirst campaigns! — he would 

I'hebcs, and she had obelisks iiiit place upon it a yearly tax of gold, 

up, as was the fashion of the time, pair that had been set up by gram, or some other valuable 
An obelisk (6b'e-llsk) is a very you^may Product, which it must send to 

tall pointed shaft of stone; and see it as it looked when it Egypt. Small wonder that Egypt 
two which this queen erected Nile*® now grew rich! 

were neaiiy a hundred feet high, stands beside the Thames Indeed, under Thutmose III 
Another unusual act of Queen London. Egypt grew so rich that gold w^as 

Hatshepsut was to send an cxi)cdition weighed by the pound instead of by the 


down the Red Sea to Punt (por)nt), which 
we nowadays call Somaliland, to bring 
back rare treasures of myrrh or perfume, 
leojmrd skins, tropical plants, and other 
valuable things, for her temple. She 
kept up friendly relations with other na 
tions, ruled her kingdom smoothly, and 
did good work repairing old temples and 
monuments. Altogether, the first queen 
in history gave a good account of herself 
While Hatshepsut reigned, Thulmose 
HI was waiting impatiently for his 
chance, and finally it came. Thulmose 
III was a w^ar lord through and through. 
No modern general has known better 
than he how to plan a war, or has been 
more bold and shrewd in carrying through 


grain, and all sorts of luxuries became 
common things. Men stopped wearing 
the short little linen skirts you see in 
the pictures, and made themselves 
dresses which w’ere much more elabo- 
rate. For music at feasts there were 
harps tw'enty feet high, instead of the 
t harps which had served in ear- 
lier (4.i:cs. Egypt was becoming almost 
too luxurious to be a really strong na- 
ticn, and some of the religious practices 
made matters worse. For instance, the 
priests now had charms which they said 
would keep a man from being punished 
for his sins. And of course, if people 
think they will suffer no bad effects, 
many of them wdll do wrong things. 
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Three war kings followed Thutmose III, 
and then came to the throne of Egypt the 
most remarkable of all her kings — a pharaoh 
who was also a prophet, or wise man. This 
was Ihknaton (ek-na't6n) — and to explain 
him we shall have to tell you a little more 
about Egypt’s religion. 

As you know, there were many gods in 
Egypt. Some were just local gods, worshiped 
in some one district or another. Others, like 
Osiris (6-si'ris), god of the dead, were wor- 
shiped all over the country. You remember 
that Re (ra), the sun god, was also very 
powerful in men’s minds. But the most 
powerful god of all, in this period, was Amon 
(a'm6n), called also Amon- Re. 

Now King Ihknaton thought ver>’ deeply 
about all these gods, and he did not care 
very much for any of them. He felt there 
must be something wrong with religions 
which relied upon curses and magic to make 
people afraid. He was sure there could not 
really be more than one God, a God of life 
and truth and beauty. 

In the year 1375 b.c., when Ihknaton 
began to reign, this belief was just beginning 
to spring up in I^gypt. But Ihknaton had 
the courage of his convictions. In spite of 
the fact that the temples and their priests 
were exceedingly rich and powerful, he tri^d 
to overthrow them. He sent workmen 
around to cut away the name of Amon 
wherever it appeared on stone inscriptions. 
He changed his own name from Amenhotep 
to Ihknaton. He seized the temples and 
turned out the priests. He built a new city — 
several new cities, in fact — in honor of A ton 
(a't6n), the One God whom he wished to 
worship. 

Unhappily most of the people of his time 
did not hear or understand Ihknaton when 
he tried to tell them about the One God. A 


few of his courtiers pretended to, because 
they wanted to be in favor with the pharaoh. 
But almost all the other people in Egypt 
clung to their old fears, their many gods, 
their curses and magic. Ihknaton was living 
in a world which was not ready for him. 
We can understand him to-day. 

Unhappily also, while Ihknaton built and 
dreamed, Egypt’s empire was falling. A new 
race, the Hittites, who spoke a language 
somewhat like that of the Greeks, were 
sweeping over Syria and Palestine, and 
carrying all before them. One by one the 
yearly tributes stopped coming to the palace 
of the pharaohs. Little by little the luxury 
faded, and the power of Egypt grew feebler. 
Finally the line of great Theban pharaohs 
ceased, and what is called a “pretender,” a 
man who had really no right to the throne, 
came to be king. 

Just before the pretender Harmhab seized 
the throne, there ruled for about four years 
a king of whom you may have heard. I'his 
was Tutankhamon (tdot'angk-a'mdn), or 
King Tut, as he has been familiarly called. 
He was not a very great king, but he is in- 
teresting to us becau.se his tomb is the only 
royal Egyptian tomb which been found 
with all the treasures in it, just as they wx're 
left when the king died. All the other kings’ 
tombs have long since been robbed of the 
precious things with which the I'gyptians 
always filled them in order to add to the 
happiness of their dead, and to enable them 
to go right on wdth their customary existence. 
Somehow the tomb of Tutankhamon es- 
caped; and while it w'as not by any means 
the costliest of kings’ tombs, it is the only 
one w'hich has been found just as it had 
been sealed up when the young king died, 
nearly thirty-three hundred years before. It 
was opened only a few years ago. 


It was at Thebes 
that this neat little 
Egyptian mummy 
was taken from 
its age-old resting 
place. 



Photo by Metropolitan Mueeuin of Art 


We may be sure 
that every one of 
these wrappings 
was regulated by 
a custom that 
could never be 
broken. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 


THE ORANDEUR OF EGVPT FADES 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this paf^c, constilt consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

i nteresting F'cicts Explained 
E| 3 cyptian power begins to tie- tion, 5—69 

dine, 5—67 last period of ^lory, 5— 

Ramses JI, the greatest of a new 70-72 

line of lesser pharatihs, 5—68 P'or 2 ,400 years Egypt was under 
Sheshonk the Libyan founds a the rule first of one country, 

foreign dynasty, 5 68-69 then cf another, 5—72 

Fifty years of Ethiopian domina- Egypt to-day, 5—73 

Things to Think Ah out 

What were the causes of Egypt’s than in her g)orit)us past? 

decline? What was the difference between 

W^hat might have been the effect the Xubians, the Ethiopians, 

on history if Egypt had been and the Egy[>tians? 

more interested in the future 

Picture Hunt 

Compare the dress of the modern and in the t<jwns, 5—66, 71, 73 

Egyptian with that of the Why the Jews chose to wander in 
ancient Egyptian, 5—68, 71 the wilderness, 5-69 

The beast of burden in the desert 

R elated I\'I ateritjl 

Karnak, the largest hall in the Cultivation of dates, g-190 
world, 11-411-12 Related history: 

The beautiful Cleopatra, 12—360 Hittites, 5-114 

Precious gems, g-433 Jews, 5-1 19, 123 

Quarrying marble, 9—381 Greeks, 5-180 

I’apyrus, the first paper, 9—273 

Habits and Attitudes 

Greed contributed to a nation’s himself was twenty-five feet 

downfall, 5-67 high, 5-68 

The pharaoh whose opinion of The queen of fatal beauty, 5-72 

Sutntuaw Statement 

With the passing of the The- years she was ruled by one nation 

ban Dynasty, P 2 gypt gradually after another. It was not till 

lost prominence in world events. 1936 that she regained her inde- 

In 525 B.c. she became a sub- pendence and became entirely 

ject state, and for the next 2400 free under her own king. 
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Toward the close of Egypt’s history, when the old re* 
ligion was dying, people turned to the worship of 
animals in which the gods were thought to reside. 
Then every black and white bull was sacred » for the 


god Ptah was supposed to enter into one of them 
named Apis. At Memphis is a vast tomb where all these 
bulls were buried wi^ great magnificence, and above 
is shown a solemn procession held in honor of Apia. 


The GRANDEUR of EGYPT FADES 

How a Great Nation Finally Wore Out, and Lost Her Freedom for 

Twenty-four Hundred Years 


m N THK very earliest of the story 
of Kgypt we see a thriving, peaceful 
land that had no fear of enemies from 
outside and no desire to conquer the world. 
Later, in the great period of the Middle 
Kingdom, the works of peace are still carried 
on, and Egypt still keeps friendly with the 
world outside. 

And then with the Hyksos a change comes. 
Groaning under the humiliation of being 
slaves to foreigners, the Egyptians learn to 
fight so that they may drive out these in- 
vaders. And with the knowledge of wai 
comes the desire for war, to treat other people 
as they themselves had been treated. 

Under Thutmose III this desire is fully 
satisfied, until in 1450 B.c. Egypt is lord of 
nearly all the known world. Riches flow into 
her treasury; luxury takes the place of good 
hard work; and Egypt begins to decline. 
The simple virtues of justice and industry 


are forgot ici\, the priests and rulers grow 
greedier and greedier, and the farmer groans 
under his burden of taxes. Such is the tale 
that comes to us from the dawn of history. 
We must get used to it; how often we are 
going to hear it again! 

And so the story of Egypt after 1350 b.c. 
is not a very happy one. But it has its 
bright spots. For one thing, it is in this 
part of the story that we hear for the first 
time about the people living over in Europe — 
the Greeks, thc‘ Sicilians, and the others. 
Their history, so much shorter than that of 
Egypt, begins at about 1000 B.c. We can 
also catch glimpses of the Hebrews, poor in 
wordly power but with untold riches in the 
greatness of their thoughts about God. And 
the story of Eg> pt herself is not all unhappy. 

The first king of this new period was 
Harmhab, a general in the army who made 
himself pharaoh and then married a princess 
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of the royal line so as to make his kingship 
legal. Harmhab was followed by a long line 
of kings, twelve of whom had the same name 
of Ramses (ram'scz) — or Rameses, as the 
older books write it. None of these kings 
was a fighter like Thutmose III, or a thinker 
like Ihknaton, or a builder like the great 
Khufu. Probably the greatest 
of this new line was Ramses II, 
and even he was not so great as 
he thought himself. 

In the early part of his long 
reign (1292-1225 b.c.), Ramses 
II fought one great battle at 
Kadesh in S>Tia. Against him 
w'ere a number of kings, but 
particularly the ruler of the Hit- 
tites, a people who were trying 
to establish an empire of their 
owm in Syria and Palestine. 

This battle was celebrated in 
Eg}j>t as a brilliant victory for 
Ramses II. But what reall>' 
happened was that the pharaoh 
trusted two lying messengers 
and separated the parts of his 
army so that they were an easy 
prey to the enemy. His whole 
army would have been wiped 
out but for the curious fact that 
in running away he and his sol- 
diers left behind them their rich 
possessions — gold ornaments, 
fine robes, and other things 
and the Hittite army at once 
stopped to pick up these things 
and to quarrel over the division 
of them among themselves. 

This delay gave Ramses II 
the chance he needed, and he 
bravely charged at a weak spot in the Hittite 
line and kept on fighting until the rest.of his 
army could come up and help. The battle 
was not a clear victory for either side, but 
Ramses II claimed it as an enormous triumph 
for Egypt. Later he and the Hittite king 
quietly made a treaty in which they promised 
that neither would fight the other any more. 

Most of the long reign of Ramses II was 
spent in luxury at home. One favorite work 
of his was making immense statues of himself 
and of his wife. This was not a new idea 


with Ramses II; in all Egyptian drawings 
from the very beginning it was the custom 
to draw the king at least twice as tall as 
anybody else, and huge statues, called colossi 
(k6-l5s'l), had been made of nearly every 
king from the earliest times. But Ramses 
II made bigger ones. There is a broken stone 
colossus of this king which 
weighed two million pounds, or 
a thousand tons. A tall man 
would not reach halfway to the 
knee. Think of the labor of 
making and moving such a 
statue! 

This proud pharaoh, Ramses 
If, finished the Great Hall of 
Karnak, the largest hall in the 
world, with columns greater 
than anything we have nowa- 
days, and stones nearly as wdde 
as a man is tall. He is also sup- 
posed to be the j)haraoh who op- 
pressed the Hebrews, although 
the Egyi^tian records do not tell 
us of this. We do know, how- 
ever, that at about this time the 
Egyptian language took in a 
great many Hebrew words, 
which shows us that the Kgyj)- 
tians must have lived in close 
touch with people of this race, 
since that is the way words get 
from one language into another 
After Ramses II came a long 
line of kings, none of them very 
good or strong. They gave a 
great deal of the wealth of Egypt 
to the gods, especially Amon. 
This was not good for Egypt, 
because the priests did not use 
the wealth for the good of the people, but 
wasted it instead. 

A Foreign King on Egypt*s Throne 

Finally (945 n.c.) a foreigner, Sheshonk 
(shc'sh6nk), a Libyan from the coast of 
Africa to the west of the Delta, became king. 
This was not a bad thing for Egypt, because 
Sheshonk was wise and active, and did what 
he could to bring back prosperity. But a 
single king could not do very much; and 
Sheshonk’s line of Libyan pharaohs, though 



At Luxor, in Egypt, is this enor- 
mous statue of Ramses II. The 
figure of a man beside it will 
give an idea of its size, and 
probably illustrates the Idng’s 
estimation of himself in com- 
parison with other men. 
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The cruel sufferings of the Hebrews in Egypt are told to draw the chariot of one of the hated Egyptian idols, 
in the Bible. The picture above shows them harnessed under the bite of the lash. 


they ruled fiir over two hundred years (945- 
718 li.r.), ha\e not left us so very much 
worth telling. They could not untangle 
h^gypt from her thousands of little gods — 
animal gods, nature gods, king gods; for the 
king too was a god and was worshiped like 
the rest. 

Sheshonk himself was the best of his line. 
He kept up active relations with other coun- 
tries — indeed, he gave a daughter of his as a 
wife to King Solomon 

of Israel, the wise If""""""""""?"""" 

Solomon of whom you K 

have read in the Bible. 

To the south of Kgypt 
Sheshonk ruled Nubia, 

Ethiopians, where 

gold was mined. He p^oto by Motroiiolitan Mum-uih 


an) had become very much like the Egyptians 
in their religion and government. Now, as 
the Libyan kings became weaker and there 
was no lord in Egypt strong enough to rule, 
an Ethiopian called Piankhi (pe-an'kl) seized 
the kingship, and he and three other Ethio- 
pians following him ruled all together for ov'er 
fifty years (718-663 n.c.). 

Of course these Ethiopian kings could most 
easily rule the south of Egypt, which was 
^ nearest to their home. 
They never really got 
control of the Delta, 

Sais (sa'Is) was the 
of government. 

, Siiis was under the 
^ control of Assyria, a 


goiu. was lllllicvl. Alt Photo by Motropolitaii Mum-uiii ui , f fl 

also planned to build picture above shows the top of a table used for nation to the 

a hiipe ffate called a making an offering of seven holy oils in ancient Egypt, northeast of Egypt, 
® \ « Each oil was contained in one of those hollowed cups. ,,.1,* i_ i-nlo 


pylon (pl'l6n), for the 

Great Hall of Karnak, but he died before 
the work was done, and the scaffolds a: 1 
materials are lying to-day beneath the dirt 
which has collected on them, just as they 
were when Sheshonk stopped building. 

For many centuries Egypt had governed 
the upper Nile beyond the first cataract, 
where Uni in the Old Kingdom and Sesostris 
HI in the Middle Kingdom had built their 
canals. Indefid, the .Ethiopians (c'thl-o'pl- 


e ot inose noiiowca cups, 

most of the kn .wn world. In 661 B.c. “the 
Assyrian came down like the wolf on the 
fold,” in the words of the poet Byron. Egypt 
was plundered, and the Ethiopians were 
driven back to their own country. The 
northern, or Delta, government had sub- 
mitted to Assyria and was left undisturbed. 

And now we come to a strange time in the 
history of this strange country. You know 
how a stick of wood which is about burned 
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In magnificent splendor Cleopatra, queen of Egypt 
during the period when it was under Greek rule, 

up win sometimes flame with a clear fire just 
before it becomes a blackened cinder? Well, 
Egypt now had over a century when it really 
seemed as though her flaming splendor might 
come back. This is called the Saitic (s 4 -It'Ik) 
period, from the name of the Delta city Sais, 
which was the center of its civilization. 

The Rebirth of Art and Industry 

As you might expect, the first king in this 
Saitic period is also the greatest. He had to 
be, because it was he who had to bring the 
whole country under his sway and put the 
government in good shape to go on. Psamtik 
I (s&m'tik) began by being lord of Sais, and 
then became pharaoh. His long reign of 
fifty-four years (663-609 b.c.) covered over 
a third of the Saitic period. He suppressed 
the priests and the local rulers, and he en- 
couraged the art and the trade which had 
once made Egypt great. 

At this time the Greeks, across the Medi- 
terranean Sea from Eg3q5t, were just begin- 


maintained her court at Alexandria, the capital. She 
is shown above presiding over a festival. 

ning to be a strong people, and Psamtik was 
glad to have them come to Egypt to trade 
and study and work. Greeks and Hebrews 
and Phoenicians (fe-ntsh'an) now traded with 
the Egyptians in wheat, in barley, in papyrus 
(pa-pi'rfis), or paper, and in many other 
articles. There sprang up factories in Egypt, 
where these things were made or stored. 
Artists also were busy making splendid pic- 
tures and beautiful statues, some of which 
we admire as much as those of earlier times. 

The Last Days of Bgypt 

The Egyptians themselves looked back at 
the old glories of their land, and tried to 
make things as nearly as po^ible like what 
they had been in the past. The sayings of 
wise men like Imhotep were inuch read and 
studied, and the priests beciime eager stu- 
dents of long-forgotten lore. Side by side 
with the busy foreign trade and manufacture 
went this keen interest in the past, an interest 
so great that Egyptian gentlemen even took 
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The greet Napoleon never succeeded in conquering 
the land of the pyramids. He came, he saw — but had 

to copying their tombs from those of the Old 
Kingdom. 

Unluckily, toward the end of this period 
Egypt again wasted her energies with fight- 
ing in Palestine. By this time Assyria had 
passed away, and Babylon and Persia were 
the great powers. In 525 b.c. the Persians 
conquered Egypt, and her final day was over. 

The Battlefield of Many Nations 

From 525 B.c. until 1936 a.d. there had 
never been an independent government in 
Egypt. The Persians ruled it as a province 
until 332 B.C., when it fell to Alexander the 
Great, who, being a Greek himself, favored 
the Greeks in Egypt. He was followed by a 
line of kings many of whom were named 
Ptolemy (t 61 '^-mi). The later ones of these 
were really vassals, or underlords, of Greece 
or Rome. It was the thirteenth Ptolemy 


to go away again! Here he is shown in command of 
his troops during one of his Egyptian engagements. 

who had a sister named Cleopatra (cle'o- 
pa'tra), who ruled for a time. Her beauty, 
adventures, and tragic death have been sung 
by many poets, and above all by Shakespeare. 
You will find her story told elsewhere in these 
volumes. 

Thirty years before the birth of Christ, 
Egypt was conquered by the Romans, and 
for many years the Egyptians yielded to 
Rome their great stores of grain and other 
supplies. After the Roman empire broke 
up in the fifth century after Christ, Egypt 
was invaded now and then from the south 
or from the north, and in 640 it fell to the 
Arabs, who in that year burned the city of 
Alexandria and its famous library. 

Since that time Egypt has seen many a 
foreign ruler, all the way down to the Turks, 
after 1517; to the French, after Napoleon; 
and to the English in our own time. But 
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Under the shade of its palm trees this little Egyptian village of to-day tries to hide from the pitiless sun. 


in 1936, after long negotiation, Egypt one? 
more became an indei)eiident nation, — with 
a close British alliance. She is ruled by a 
parliament, with a king at the head of the 
government. 

Now, as in the long ago, Egypt lives mainly 
by agriculture — and this in .spite of the 
fact that fourteen-fifteenths of the land is 
desert. The Nile is still a kindly parent to 
the green Egyptian fields, and under the 
broiling sun the date palms rij)en their valu- 
able fruit. Turquoises and emeralds, granite 
and marble, and many other minerals are 
taken from the soil. And all sorts of mi- 
tropical fruits — oranges, lemons, pomegran- 
ates — will grow where water is to be had. 
All together Egyptian exports amount to well 
over $200,000,000 in a year. They include 
raw cotton, cottonseed, onions, rice, fats, 
hides and skins, minerals, and chemicals. 

So some eighteen million people manage to 
live to-day ki this old, old land. Of these a 
good many are wandering Arabs whose homes 


are their tents and wdiose homeland is the 
desert. v\ fifth of the population live in 
towns — in.'tiiv of them in Cairo, the capital 
and largest city; in Alexandria, at the mouth 
of th<‘ Nile; in Port Said (sa-ed'), at the 
northern entrance to the famous Suez (soo- 
&//) Canal, which connects the Western 
world wdth the Orient. Most of the Egyp- 
tians are Mohammedans, but there are a 
certain number of Christians, most of them 
Copts (kopt) — that is, members of that an- 
cient branch of the Christian church which 
was established in Eg}pt not long after the 
time of Christ. 

The Egyptians are a handsome race, with 
their clear, dark skins, fine features, and 
graceful proportions; and whenever they 
have been well governed — as under the 
British, for instance — they have made rapid 
progress. In 1939, on the outbreak of war in 
Europe, Egypt came at once to England's 
side. Her part in the struggle has been de- 
scribed in our story of World War II. 


(History of World War 11 6 — 493) 
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For thousands of years this fine liyer has carried the fine concrete buildings, trolleys and buses, good light- 

goods and watered the crops of the people along its ing and sanitation, beautiful parks and public gardens, 

chores. For this is ^e Nile, without which Egypt and all the other attractions of a great modem city, 

would be a desert. Modem Cairo relies on it to help Across the river, above, is the finest residential sec- 

bring si^idies for her teeming bazaars and smart tion of Cairo, and below is one of her main business 

shops. We must not imagine that all oriental cities streets. She is proud of her greatjirab university 

are merely quaint and dirty. Many, like Cairo, have of El Azhar, which is nearly a thousand years old. 





EGYPT 


AREA 

Occu|rfed lands, 13,600 square miles. Total area about 
386,000 square miles. Egypt is about as large as the 
combined area of Arizona, New Mexico, and Colorado, 
but its fertiie land is about equal to Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. 

LOCATION 

Egypt extends from 5** to 31^ N. Lat. and from 25** to 
35° E. Long. Northern Egypt is in about the same 
latitude as Florida. 

CLIMATE 

Egypt lies in an almost rainless area, where the tem- 
perature is high by dav but falls rapidly at night The 
mean temperature*at Alexandria varies between 57** F. 
in January and Si*" F. in July. At Cairo, where the 
desert makes itself felt, the temperature averages 53*" 
F. in January and 84° F. in July. Farther south the 
range becomes greater as pure desert conditions are 
reached. In Alexandria and on aU the Mediterranean 
coast, rain falls abundantly, but southward it rapidly 
decreases, and finally disappears. Rain is furnished by 
storms; there is no rainy season. Showers fall oc- 
casionsily even in the open desert. Snow is unknown in 
the Nile Valley. The climate would be very trying 
were it not for the north wind, which is one of ^e most 
striking factors in Egypt’s climate. During the spring 
there are hot, sand-laden winds which come from the 
south and form a thick yellow fog that hides the sun. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The Nile, o<^’erflowing its banks, leaves rich sediment 
from the Abyssinian highlands on the floor of the valley, 
between the river and the cliffs, which are the borders of 
the desert on either side. Since ancient times a 
system of irrigation by canals has been in use to in- 
crease the fertile area. It carries the silt-laden water 
to the fields. The dam at Assouan, which wa§ raised in 
1935 increase storage space, has added over 2,000,000 
acres to the cultivated land. Under irrigation two and 
three crops a year are grown. North of Cairo the fertile 
lands spread out in a silt-created delta, the richest 


soil of the country. The delta is a wide plain sloping 
down to the aea, and irrigated both by canals ana by 
branches of the Nile. At the sea line are low sand hills, 
and behind them salt marshes and l^oons, or shallow 
lakes. Along the whole length of the Nile, which has no 
tributaries, stretch desert lands, which from Cairo 
southward rise even to 1,500 feet above sea level. In 
these deserts the processes of weathering have carved 
out valleys which occasionally become steep ravines. 
In the western desert, which is covered with impassable 
sand dunes, lie the five large oases of Egypt, their 
fertility due to water in a sandstone bed 300 to 500 
feet below the surface. Two interesting features of the 
desert are the mirage and the ’’zobaa,” a lofty whirl- 
wind of sand that looks like a pillar and moves with 
great speed. Egypt has a good many valuable minerals. 
Manganese is mined, and deposits of petroleum are 
constantly being found. Alum is taken from the oases, 
and nitrates and phosphates from the desert. Tur- 
quoise and emerald mines are worked. Granite, 
porphyry, and breccia verde are*quarried, and the cliffs 
of the Nile yield limestone and sandstone. 

THE PEOPLE 

Four-fifths of the people are descended from the ancient 
Egyptians. Most of them are now Mohammedans and 
speak Arabic. Those who are Christians are known as 
Copts. The people may be divided into Fellahin, or the 
peasants and their kindred in the towns; Bedouins, or 
wandering Arabs; and Berberin, or farmers, of mixed 
Negro and Arab blood. 

GOVERNMENT 

Egypt is in theory a constitutional, hereditary monarchy. 
In 1928, however, the king dissolved parliament, for- 
bade it to meet for three years, and ruled by royal 
decree. In 1936 the constitution was reinstated by the 
king and a general election held in which the nationalist 
party was victorious. A new treaty with England was 
signed in 1936, promising the end of British military 
occupation. But World War U intervened. In 1947 
a new treaty was in the making, but agreement was 
hard to reach on the question of who should defend 
Egypt and the Suez and of who should control the Sudan. 
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Sumeria, the seat of one of the 
most ancient civilizations, 5— 
75 

An island surrounded by deserts 
instead of by water, 5—75-76 
Finding history in rubbi.sh heaps, 
5-76-78 

The curious kind of writin^^ used 
by the Sumerians, 5—78 
Life in old Sumeria, 5-78 
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80 

The rise of Babylon brings the 
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and the Semites, 5-78-80 nieria, 5 82 
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Summary Statement 
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ers lived the Sumerians, who had ans. To-day the land is known 
a civilization as ancient as the as the kingdom of fraq. 
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Pholij Ijy Mrtrupolif ail MuHrurii of Art 


The British Museum and the University of Pennsyl- the midst of discomfort and hardship, to uncover the 

vania have lately been working together to dig up the springs of the stream of civilization that has been 

ancient cities of Sumeria, a land that is probably as sweeping steadily on down to our own day. The pic- 

old as Egypt, with an art that was developed earlier ture above shows natives at work digging in the sand 

than Egyptian art. There the workers have toiled, in which now covers many a populous Sumerian town. 


The FIRST GREAT PEOPLE m ASIA 

How the Sumerians Lived on Mounds and Wrote Their Letters 
and Their Books on Little Bricks 


DOUBT you have often heard of 
the Egyptians and their pyramids, 
but it will not be strange if you have 
never heard of the Sumerians (su-mc'rl-3.n) 
until now. Yet they are a very interesting 
people, and they come at the very open, g 
of history, like the Eg>T)tians. The reason 
why they are not so well known is that their 
history has been dug up only in very recent 
years. And already we are finding that still 
other peoples preceded them. 

Their home was at one end of a very re- 
markable country which has no name, but* 
which we may call the “Fertile Crescent.” 
This ancient land lies in Western Asia, be- 


tween the Mediterranean Sea on the w^est 
and the Persian Gulf on the southeast. To 
the north of the country there are mountains, 
and lo the south there is the great sandy 
waste which we call the Arabian Desert. 
This desert might be likened to a huge ocean, 
WTth the fertile crescent-shaped country for 
its northern shore. In that fertile strip crops 
could be raised and people could live by 
farming the land. You wall do well to look 
at the map carefully and fix the shape of 
that strange country in your mind, because 
you are going to hear a great deal about its 
early inhabitants. Some eighty-five hundred 
years ago people were living there. 
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Here at the head of the Persian Gulf, where the land 
was watered and made fertile by two great rivers, the 

Through the northern and eastern part of 
the Fertile Crescent run two great rivers, the 
Tigris (ti'grls) and the Euphrates (u-fra'tez). 
The country between them is called Meso- 
potamia (mes'6-p6-ta'mt-a), which means 
“between the rivers/’ Those rivers, like the 
Nile, have a flood each year, and leave a 
gift of black mud when the waters go down. 
But farming along them cannot be really 
successful unless people work together to 
store up the flood waters for the dry season 
ani then to send the stored-up water abput 
by means of canals. Now when men have 
to work together, they are likely to think 
together, and it is only by thinking together 
that men can ever make progress on that 
long and difficult road called civilization. 

Four thousand years before our year one, 
the Sumerians were living in the country 
they called Sumer (su'm€r), at the eastern 
end of the Fertile Crescent, along the lower 
part of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The 


Tigris and the Euphrates, the Sumerians dwelt six 
thousand or more years ago. 

Sumerians had not always lived there, wc 
think, but had come in from the hill country 
to the northeast. We do not know what 
people they were related to. They were not 
Semitic (s€-mlt'lk), like the Hebrews and 
Assyrians, and they were not Indo-European, 
like the Greeks and Persians. 

When we first meet them, the Sumerians 
were living in houses built on great round 
mounds from twenty to fifty feet high and 
perhaps as big around as a city block. And 
what were those remarkable mounds made 
of? Simply of the rubbish cast off by all the 
people who had lived there before! 

Sumerian houses were built of clay baked 
in the sun. Every now and then the houses 
would tumble down. Then no one would 
bother to clear the mess away. The p>eople 
would just smooth the ground over it and 
,build another house. And so the mounds 
grew. The height of the mounds and the 
things people now find in them show that 
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Early Sumerians making pottery, which was usually buff-^lored and decorated urith geometric designs. 
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Sumerian houses had been building and 
tumbling down for thousands of years before 
real Sumerian history begins. 

For as you know, history begins when 
people learn how to read and write. By 
3000 B.c. the Sumerians could read and write 
very well. They had a queer and interesting 
way of writing, which we call Sumerian cunei- 
form (ku-ne'I-f6rm). 

At first the Sumerians, like the Egyptians, 
made pictures for whole words, as for the 
sun or the rain or an . _ ^ , 

eagle. But soon 1 ^/ 

they found such * 
pictures awkward, 
and they invented 
a series of several 
hundred signs, each 
of w'hich stood for a 
whole syllable like 
kal or ur. This syl- 
lable language w'as 
better than a pic- 
ture language, but At the right 
f ^ ’ . isaclaytab- 

<>f course it was not let from Ur. 

ao good as an alpha- those 
* strange 
bet. marks upon 

The Sumerians 
... , ms* and 

did not exactly were made 

write their syllable 
signs. Instead, withablunt i 
they stamped them Phoiu. by it...v.r,..y 

with a writing tool into soft clay, which would 
harden and make a letter or even a book. 
There were libraries full of such clay books 
in some of the Sumerian mound villages, and 
the kings who owned the libraries had to put 
on their books warnings to people not to 
carry the books off and forget to bring them 
back. You see the Sumerians were not so 
different from people to-day. 

When Letters Were Written on Clay 

A Sumerian letter was a flat piece of clay 
stamp>ed with hundreds of these strange little 
wedge-shaped syllable signs. Often it was 
inclosed within a sealed clay envelope. The 
clay envelope would be broken off instead of 
being tom open like one of our paper enve- 
lopes. The seals that the Sumerian letter 
writers used were little cylinders, or rolls, of 
stone, each with a particular design or picture 



carved in it. When these were rolled over 
the soft clay, the picture carved into them 
was stamped into the clay, and this picture 
signed and sealed a Sumerian’s clay letters. 

Life in Old Sumeria 

Each of the mound towns or cities in 
Sumer was the center of a farming district, 
in whose rich fields the farmers raised wheat 
and barley and other crops. In each town 
one man had charge of working and repairing 

At the left is a brick canals, and he 
from ancient Ur, the was also the head of 
! Sumerian city where .i ^ 

Abraham was bom. The 1 “^ town and the 
Sumerians were the first chief priest of the 
people to learn how to , . 

make brick. temple. Such a 

priest-king was 
called a patesi Cpii- 
ta'se). 

The Sumerians, 
prosperous and civ- 
ilized as they were, 
were not v e r 
peaceable. The 
towns fought among 
themselves, and 
they also fought the 
Somite^ (sem'lt), or 
desert folk. Those 
Semitic wanderers, 
who lived in the 
I ic.m«>.vaam Mu-«u.n dcscrt and hcrdcd 

sheep and goats for food, were ahvays envy- 
ing the rich folk in the Sumerian towns and 
wishing they could get some of the riches for 
themselves. They tried two ways, fighting 
and trade. 

In fighting the Sumerians could usually 
beat the Semites, because the Sumerians had 
learned how to make swords and other weap- 
ons out of metal. Then too, as one of their 
pictures shows, they had drilled themselves 
to fight in companies, while the Semites at 
first fought helter-skelter. 

When the Semites could not get the best 
of the Sumerians by fighting, they tried to 
get the treasures peacefully by trade. Of 
course money had not been invented in 3000 
B.C., so trade was really the trading or ex- 
changing of goods. The Semites would bring 
to the Sumerian towns cattle, ivory or ele- 
phant tusks, rare kinds of wood or stone, 
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spices, jewels, and probably gold and silver. 

In exchange they would get grain, fruit, 
vegetables, clothes made of wool or linen, < 
and especially knives and swords and tools t 
made of metal. j 

You may think it was foolish for the j 
Sumerians to let the Semites have good 
swords, and perhaps it was. But sooner or < 
later the Semites were certain 
to get hold of swords anyway. 

For they kept trying to ^ 

make their own things 

out of metal until at 

last they finally ^ 

learned how. They jF 

took up farming M 

along the river above g 

or to the north of M 

the Sumerians, and r ' 

began to try to be ^ 
civilized too. 

But before the 
Semites settled 
down beside them, 

Sumeria probably 
included all the land 
o tween the Tigris and 
the Euphrates. The 
main Sumerian cities which ' 
we know about now were . v . 

Ur, Uruk, Lagash, Kish, mu-u... . 

and Umma. These cities SlfS.?!! 

mostly did not get together the great days of Sumer. 

under one king, but stayed world's date palms grow 

separate, sometimes quar- there, and good crops of 
f. j £ i_sL* “c®* barley, and wheat, 

reiing and ngnting, some- This native woman and 

times at peace. "* from ifotthern 

__ , Iraq; she is busy har- 

Now and then during the vesting — on land that 


was king of Umma and Uruk, and about 
2750 B.c. he became head of all Sumer and 
even sent armies out to conquer other coun- 
tries from sea to sea — from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean. Lugal-Zagizzi was a 
great conqueror. 

But fifty years later Sumeria had gone 
down before the Semites. A Semitic king 
named Sargon was ruling in Akkad 
(ak'ad), which was a city the Semites 
had built up the river from Sumeria. 
"m Sargon was a great warrior. He 
%' conquered not only all Sumeria but 
also much country to the 
north and west as well -- 
a land we nowadays refer 
to as Babylonia (bab'I- 
lo'nl-a). It takes its 
name from a Semitic 
town which was near 
A Akkad and later be- 

\ / came the capital of 

|k w V •. / the country. 

‘ When the Semitic 

I 0 i Akkadians became 

K f lords of the Sumeri- 

ans, they learned a 
; SB kB good deal more 

I about ’civilization. 

^B .. t « They took over Sum- 
r^B, crian cuneiform 

[ ‘ S ‘ writing to express 

• ^ iheir Akkadian lan- 

l ^ i guage. Often an Ak- 

f p kadian prince would 

^ have a Sumerian 

secretary to do his 






Now and then during the vesting -on land that WRv writing for him. The 

two or three thousand years in^agricui- Semitic Akkadians now macle great prog- 

ia alsA aial. C a ...a..!. ? .c a a 4^ I...-.!., -^....a-.. 


of Sumer's history, one city ture. Ir^ also rich ress in working in metals, and their mer 
would grow very powerful ^ ’ chants took their goods clear over to th< 

and its king would try to assert his rule over Mediterranean coast, where they met the 


all the other Sumerian cities as well. The 
first such king we know about was called 
Mesilim, and at the time of his rule (about 
3200 B.c.) the city of Kish was the chief one 
of Sumer. Ur-Nina was also a famous king, 
although students of history do not think 
his city, Lagash (la 'gash), was ever quite so 
powerful as some of the other cities. 

One of the most famous Sumerian kings 
had a very long name — Lugal-Zagizzi. He 


chants took their goods clear over to the 
Mediterranean coast, where they met the 
dark-faced traders of Egypt, whose boats 
had come all the way up from the Nile. 

For over two hundred years ihjd Akkadians 
ruled the Sumerians, but soon after 2500 B.c. 
the Sumerians got control of the country 
once more. After this the land was called 
“Sumer and Akkad.” Variouai cities — Ur, 
Larsa, Isin — took the leadership one after 
another but generally the country was at 
peace. 
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During this time many books were w'ritten 
in cuneiform, both Sumerian and Akkadian. 
But gradually the Sumerian language was 
spoken less and less in this country of Sumer 
and Akkad, until it became a “dead” lan- 
guage, like Latin to-day. The Semitic civili- 
zation was swallowing up the Sumerian. 

Near the town of Akkad, in the Semitic 
country north of Sumer, was the little town 
called Babylon (bib'I-l 5 n), a place of no 
special importance. This town was seized 
by a tribe of Semites called the Amorites 
(am' 6 -rit), who came from the part of the 
Fertile Crescent lying west of Akkad. 

The Amorites made Babylon an important 
city. They grew stronger and stronger, and 
finally (about 2100 B.c.) a great king named 
Hammurabi (ham'do-ra'be) began to rule in 
Babylon. Like Sargon, Hammurabi was a 
conqueror. He made himself ruler of all 
Sumer and Akkad, and even conquered sev- 
eral neighboring countries. 

After this we hear no more about the 
Sumerians. For from now^ on all the land of 
Sumer and Akkad is called Babylonia, after 
its capital city of Babylon. And the people 
who lived in the land arc called Babylonians; 


you will hear their story just a little later. 

When you weigh a thing by means of 
pounds you are using the old measure of the 
Sumerians, called a “mina.” When you di- 
vide an hour into sixty minutes you are using 
the Sumerian way of counting, which went 
by sixties. Whenever you see an arch over 
a door or a window, you are looking at an 
invention of the Sumerians. So even now 
the Sumerians live on in the civilization of 
the world, and you and I owe them something 
to-day. 

When you go to a great museum you ma>' 
see a quaint little figure, or jierhaps a cla\' 
tablet, which has lasted all the thousands of 
years since the Sumerians were famous in 
the valley of the Tigris and the Fujihrates 
As you look at these ancient objects that 
have strayed so far down the ages into a 
century so different from their own, you may 
know that you arc traveling back to the very 
beginning of civilization. And then you will 
remember that civilization began when ])eo- 
plc found out how to think and w'ork together 
in harmony. Tt is for all of us to remember 
that civilization will go on only in the same 
way. 
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BABYI.ON THE GREAT 


Note: For basic in format ion 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, Vol. 15 

/ nteresting 

Why the very name of Babylon 
stirs the imagination, 5 85 
Hammurabi, the mi>»hty Baby- 
lonian kin^?, 5- 85-86 
The earliest known code of laws, 
5 - 86 - 

Life in Babylon 4,000 years 
q 86 

Who liissL tamed horses? 5 87 
Babylon under the Kassites, 5— 

88 

How the Assyrians were forced 

Things to 

Explain the meanin^^ of “A City 
between 'Three Fires.'’ 

If the cuneiform writing; had 
come down through the ages as 

Related 

The races of man, 5-42 
Babylonian and Assyrian art, 

1 1 — 23 

How and what these men built, 

11-407 

The history of the horse, 4-505 
The Babylonian calendar, 10— 

Habits and 

A king remembered and es- 
teemed for his laws rather than 
for his conquests, 5—86 
A teacher’s motto, 5 87 
Assyria enjoyed fighting becaus* 
she was equipped to do it well, 

L,eisure~ti tne 

PROJECT XO. I : Write a 
letter on clay as it would have 
been done in Hammurabi’s day, 
5 - 87 - 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 

Tacts Explained 

to become fighters, 5—89 
The Ara means, a people who pre- 
ferred commerce to war, 5—89, 

91 

How the Assyrians conquered the 
Arameans, 5- 91 

How the Assyrians ctinquered 
most of the known world, 5— 

92 

How the Assyrian empire fell 
apart almost overnight, 5-92 

Think About 

man’s only method of record- 
ing his thoughts, what would 
have been the effect on civili- 
zation ^ 

Material 
481 

A <lifficuli. way of writing num- 
bers, 10-421 
Related history : 

Hittites, 5—114 
Egyptians, 5 67 
Jews, 5-126 

A ttit tides 
5-89 

A peaceful conquest tiutlasts one 
of force, 5-89 

The cruelest soldiers in history, 

5-91 

A ctivities 

PROJECT XO. 2: Read By- 
ron’s poem, “The Destruction of 
Sennacherib.” 
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rhuto liy Cln 

Many early peoples had marriage customs that seem 
very strange to us to-day. This modem picture, called 
**The Babylonian Marriage Market,** illustrates the 
old Babylonian custom of selling wives — though in 
later days the **bride price*’ was handed on to the 


bride by her father. A father had complete control 
over his children until they married. He married them 
to whom he pleased; he could even sell them if he 
chose. Yet the position of women in ancient Babylon 
was much better than in other countries at that tune. 


BABYLON the GREAT 

The Story of the Great Empires of Babylonia and Assyria, 
and of Their Speedy Fall 


HERE are certain words that seem Ui 
cast a spell. The sound of tlicm stirs 
us with all sorts of dim pictures and 
powerful feelings. Often it might be hard to 
say just what it is that they make us feel 
and see, but nevertheless we suddenly find 
ourselves awake, in a world that has unex- 
pectedly turned very beautiful and romantic. 
Now one of these magical words is “Baby- 
lon.*’ Few people know anything much 
about the city’s history. Probably many of 
us have a pretty hazy notion as to just where 
she was built. Arid yet poets and preachers 
and painters all use the word because of its 
amazing power over our minds. What has 
made the name of that ancient city into a 
kind of spell? 

The story of Babylon (bab'Mbn) really 
begins about 3000 b.c. with a little mud 
village on the banks of the Euphrates (il-fr§.'- 

85 


tez) Rivci not far from Akkad (ak'id). 
We ma\' *cmember Akkad as the home 
of the great Sargon, who was not only the 
king or Akkad and Sumer (su'mer), but 
the ruler of several other countries in 
addition. 

The village of Babylon, inhabited by 
Semites (sem'it), a people to which the 
Hebrews belonged, was not of any impor- 
tance until the Semitic (s 5 -mlt'lk) tribe called 
the Amorites (irn'o-rlt) came there to live, 
about 2200 B.c The Amorites quickly made 
Babylon greater and more powerful, and 
their kings ruled more and more cities, until, 
in about 2100 b.c., there came a very inter- 
esting and mighty king called Hammurabi 
(ham'do-rii'be), who made Babylonia (bilb'I- 
lo'nl-a) the ruler of all the countries round 
about. Because he did so many important 
things, we shall begin our story of Babylonia 
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with Hammurabi, the first great lawmaker trouble because he had <o attend to two 
in history. things on the same day — a case irf" a law 

Long before people grow civilized, they court and a religious feast. Hammurabi 
begin to make rules or laws to keep them orders the judge to put off the lawsuit to 
from doing harm to one another. In old another time. 

Sumeria the kings were the judges and law- Through the letters and laws of Hammura- 
yers, as well as the priests; and we have bi we can get a very good picture of what 
to-day some of the laws they made and wrote life was like in Babylon over four thousand 
down on their , _ . - years ago. We 

know 

day of Hamm u- free 

rabi has come and often man- 

flown to us a aged a business 

whole collection or worked for 

of laws, the first pay, just as men 

code (kod) in did. The liiw 

history. insisted on jus- 

This collec- lice for the poor 

tion of laws is widow or for 

written, or children whose 

rather carved, parents were 

not on soft clay, dead, 

as other records Perhaps you 

of his time were have read in the 

written, but on Bible about th(‘ 

a great pillar of rule of “an eyf‘ 

hard black stone > 1 for an eye, and 

called diorite a- tooth^ for a 

(di'6-rit). The tooth.'' This 

pillar is nearly Photo by \v„i, wori.i pho . was the rude 

eight feet high, Thousands of years ago the temple of which this is a model was built '^f justice 

and at the top in Babylon, and groups of worshipers came and went just as they are in the time of 

of 1C here. It must have seemed a veriUble skyscraper to the men jj i • jc 

ol It IS d picture Qf ijinf day, for it was 300 feet high! In plan it was very much like Hammurabi. If 

of Hammurabi temples of the earlier Sumerians, whom the Babylonians copied a man put out 

1 • in matters of art. , ‘ 



. . , . JU UUIill 

receiving his 

laws from the Babylonian sun god Marduk 
(mar'ddok), or Shamash. The writing goes 
round the pillar, and so there is room for u 
great deal of it. This pillar of laws was dis- 
covered a long distance from Babylon, show^- 
ing how widely the laws of Hammurabi were 
read and obeved. 

Babylon Four Thousand Years Ago 

Besides this code of Hammurabi's laws, 
we have to-day a collection of fifty-five of 
his letters, written on clay tablets in the 
Babylonian language. One of the letters is 
an order to clear out the Euphrates River, 
which had been blocked up by a flood. An- 
other was written to a man who was in 


ns, wnom me caDyionians copied a man put out 
■s of art. ^ 

another man s 

eye, whether or not he meant to do it, he 
must have his owm eye put out. And some- 
times the rule was even harsher. For in- 
stance, if a mud house fell down and hap- 
pened to kill one man's child, then the child 
of the man wdio owned the house might be 
put to death, even though he had done noth- 
ing at all to deserve such a hard punishment. 
So we may see that although many of the 
laws of Hammurabi were very wise, some of 
them now seem cruel and absurd. 

School Days in Babylon 

Boys and girls of Hammurabi's time could 
go to school just as they do now. But it was 
much harder to learn to write in the Baby- 
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Ionian cuneiform (ku-ne'I-f6rm) than it is in 
our alphabets to-day. T'or in cuneiform there 
was a separate sign for every syllable, so that 
all together there were about 350 signs to 
learn. Imagine having 350 harcl letters in- 
stead of the twenty-six , 
wc now learn when we 
first go to school. 

The men who dig up - 

the history of those old /rv.' 

countries have found a . 

Babylonian schoolroom ^ 

of Hammurabi’s time, all » ^ 

complete and showing W 

just how children studied jl Ji 

in those days of long ago. 

Of course the children ; 

had no paper or pencil. C 

Instead there was a 

basket of wet clay near 

the door, and the boy or 

girl would m handful 

and make his own little 

mud pie to write on. If 

he wrote something 

wrong, ^ he could take a 

would be all . 18^11111111111 

and ready to write on ™ m„„„; 

once more. When he , . . 



marks on it, some up and down, some across, 
and some slanting. He would keep on with 
this practice until he could make the wedges 
well, and then he would be allowed to begin 
putting the separate wedges together to form 
letters. To encourage 
teacher might 
quote a Babylonian pro- 
or wise Stiying: 

' ^ tablet 

^ r j writing shall shine like 

A Another important 

I ^ thing in Hammurabi’s 

J reign w^as the coming of 

lonians did not them- 
tame wild horses 
^ ^or use, but they im- 

k- ported them from the 

mountains to the north- 
east of Bab>'lonia, and 
for this reason they called 
their new creature ^^the 
animal of the moun- 
tains.’’ The horse was 
brought down into civil- 
ization by a wild moun- 
HBIHiHHHi ■; tain tribe of men called 
^ - ...2 Kassites, who had them- 

^ selves received it from 


. . ' , ’ - , , , The chief god in ancient Babylonia was Sham- 1 1 * 4.u 4. 

I unshed, he could let the ash, the sun god, whom you see seated above other lands to the east- 

iviiirl hnr/lon intn n at the right. In his right hand he holds a Staff ward 

mud pic harden into a ^nd circle, emblems of his authority, and on the , 

tablet. It might even altar before him is the sun disk, which two Why was the horse so 


1 i. 4. 1 attendants are holding up by ropes. Three wor- ;mr^fAT-tQnf fr^r 

last to our own day. shipers are standing in front of the altar, and loiportant lor civiliza- 

The wniting tool W'as over them is an inscription which says, “Image tion? Already men had 
11 1 . 1 / 4-/1 w \ of the sun god, the great lord, who dwells in 

called a stylus (stilus), the temple Ebabbara in Sippar.»' It was in the donke>s, bullocks, and 

nnd was made of a reed <>f ancient Sippar that this ^abaster tablet camels to haul and carry 

anu wab mauc ui a ilci. found. In that city was built the most . . ^ , , / 

from the river. One end magnificent of all the temples of Shamash; it things, to plow, and to 

of it was left round and was named Ebabbara, or “the sh^ng house.” none of 

01 IL was leit rouiKi, aiiu sun drives away darkness people . 

the other was whittled to came to think that Shamash could right wrongs; these animals COUld go so 

1 T*4i i;i ^ so he became the god of justice, and could re- r 41^ Vior^p The 

an edge a little like that lease people from bodily suffering. Hammurabi norse. me 

of a screw driver. With says that it was Shamash who inspired him to horse was to the patient 

the round end the child donkey what the airplane 

could write down numbers, for these were is to the street car. He could be harnessed 


round marks. With the other end he could 
put down the marks that made up words. 


Learning to Write on Clay 

So the little Babylonian used to get his 
mud tablet ready, and then with his reed 
stylus he would make rows of wedge-shaped 


put forth his famous code of laws. airplane 

r these were is to the street car. He could be harnessed 

md he could to light chariots for racing or fighting, 

up words. He could overtake an enemy or help his 

master to escape from a strong foe. He 
'l^y could draw or carry like the donkey, plow 

d to get his like the ox, and run like the wind. So 

rith his reed the horse was a great addition to civiliza- 

iredge-shaped tion, and he first gallops into history about 
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Inside the heaviest dotted line is the great empire over 
which the Assyrians ruled. You will notice that it takes 
in all the Fe^e Crescent, which extended from the 
southeast comer of the Mediterranean north to take 
in Carchemish and Nineveh and then swept southeast 

2 TOO n.c., in the Babylonian kingdom of 
Hammurabi. 

The End of the Sumerians 

The country which Hammurabi called 
Babylonia took in all Sumer and the land* 
just above Sumer along the Two Rivers — 
the land where were the towns of Akkad and 
Babylon, the capital city of all Babylonia, 
The old Sumerians (su-me'rl-3.n) had by now 
just about disappeared. Their language was 
not spoken or written any more, and they 
had become so mixed with the Semites that 
the two were really all one people. 

The Kassite tribes who brought the horse 
to the streets of Babylon saw the riches of 
this old country and decided to rule it if 
they could. They did manage to seizes the 
power and govern the country soon after the 
end of Hammurabi’s forty-two-year reign, 
but their rule was a bad thing for Babylonia. 
The Elassites were not really civilized p>eople, 
and they did not know how to take care of 
the details of government as Hammurabi had 
done. They did not care about keeping up 
the canals and seeing that the laws were fairly 
administered. So the Babylonians were a 


to the head of the Persian Gulf. Of course that green 
bow is dotted with towns. Much of the district just 
south of it, in the northern part of the Desert of Arabia, 
was covered with grass during the rainy season, and 
supported wandering tribes of herdsmen. 

good deal less happy and jjrosperous under 
the new government. 

For many hundreds of years after the 
Kassites seized Babylonia there is little of 
importance to tell. The people cared less 
for learning, and left fewer records; and the 
laws were not so well made or obeyed. In- 
deed, Babylonia itself did not write the next 
chapter in history. She left that to the 
Assyrians, a people who lived very near, 
northwestward and upstream along theTigris 
River. Do you see how history is broaden- 
ing and spreading out? First we have only 
Sumcria, and next Akkad, very near at hand; 
then Sumeria and Akkad together take the 
name of Babylonia; and now another next- 
door kingdom, Assyria, comes into view. 

A City between Three Fires 

Assyria (3.-syr'I-a) is named after its chief 
city, Assur. The Semitic people from the 
desert were living in this town of Assur at 
about the time when the Amorites came into 
Babylon (2200 B.C.), but for many hundreds 
of years Assur was just a little place and by 
no means strong or rich. In those early days 
Assur was only about half a mile across, and 
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it was always having to fight off enemies who 
wanted to conquer it and make it pay them 
taxes every year. 

Even though the Babylonians of Ham- 
murabi’s time were of Semitic stock like 
the Assyrians, even though they both had 
the same sort of language and writing and 
sculpture and the same calendar, they were 
not friendly at all. Much of the time they 
were fighting, and very often the Assyrians 
had to defend the mud-brick 
walls of their little town 
against the Babylonians. 

Often the Assyrians were 
beaten and had to 
let the Babylonians 
rule over them. 

And if the Baby- 
lonians W'ere poor 
neighbors, the j^eo- 
ple who lived to the 
north and were 
much worse. These 
w'ere wild Hittites 
from the mountains and 
from the shores of the Med- 
iterranean Sea. These Hittites 
would every now and then 
march through the farming 
country around Assur and drive 
the Assyrians out of their fields. 

They conquered the city of Assur again and 
again, and held it until they were driven out 
by the Babylonians. 

Why the Assyrians Took up Arms 

After a few hundred years of this sort of 
thing, the Assyrians became expert fighters. 
Every boy had to be a soldier, trained to 
defend his home against the enemy from one 
side or another. And when people once learn 
to fight well, they often learn to love fighting. 

Perhaps if the Assyrians had been let alone 
they would not have grown so warlike. T 1 v 
loved to plow their fields and raise their sheep 
and goats. But when bands of soldiers kept 
invading their country to kill the farmers 
and to steal the sheep and goats, it is no 
wonder that the Assyrians took to arms and 
put their trust in war. And so by about 
1300 B.c. tl\e peaceful Assyrian farmers had 
turned into terrible warriors. 


First they beat the Hittites and drove 
them clear out of the valley of the Euphrates. 
Then they turned and foughtBabylonand suc- 
ceeded in conquering it. They had made up 
their minds that Assur was not to be taken and 
taxed any more by cruel foreign kings. It 
was Assur ’s turn now, and her soldiers were to 
go out and conquer all the cities around them. 

The victories and conquests of the Assyr- 
ians were the greatest that the world had 
seen so far, and their empire grew 
to be the largest and the most 
magnificent of any up to 
their time, except per- 
haps the empire of 
Thutmose III in 
Egypt. But did 
their conquests last? 
Assur was long ago 
a heap of ruins, and 
the Assyrian empire 
was soon to be only 
a memory. Another 
empire, started in 
peace at this very time, 
lasted much longer; and 
before you hear of the Assyrian 
victories you may care to learn 
something of this peaceful con- 
quest. 

The conquest was made by 
another Semitic desert people called the Ara- 
means (cU a-me'iln). Their language was 
called Aramaic (ar'a-ma'ik), and it was the 
very language which Jesus and his disciples 
later spoke in Galilee. The Arameans came 
out of the Arabian desert and settled the 
country from Damascus to the Red Sea, a 
country later called Syria. Of course Syria 
was a very different country from Assyria, 
and the Syrians, or Arameans, very different 
from the warlike Assyrians of whom we were 
just now speak mg. 

The Wandering Arameans 

The Arameans were a little like the Jews 
of our modern world. They were found 
among the Hittites, among the Assyrians, 
the Babylonians, and all the other old peo- 
ples. They were great traders and business 
men, and their language could be heard in 
many different countries, wherever trading 
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This lion was unearthed in the 
ruins of ancient Babylon, where 
its sturdy strength delighted the 
hearts of a warlike people. 
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Where the terraced temples of V 
Babylon used to stand is the modem ^ 
kingdom of Iraq, with a busy popu- 
lation of simple farmers and small 
merchants. They are pictured on 
this page. At A is a Mohammedan 
priest selling chickens for twenty- 
seven cents a pair in old Baghdad. 


B. An old Arab, typical of his race. 

C. The Kurds, a strange race of Asia 
who live in the land where the As- 
syrian armies once marched, like 
to bake their bread in shapes like 
these; and they never laugh at 

themselves when they eat it 1 
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was carried on. It came to be a good thing 
for a business man to know the Aramaic 
language; and since this language was simple 
and easy to learn, it gradually grew to be a 
sort of international speech from Egypt on 
the south to Persia on the north. 

The Aramean traders had a great deal of 
writing to do and many accounts to keep. 
Clay tablets and cuneiform writing were 
clumsy and awkward. So the Arameans 
borrowed pen and paper from the Egyptians, 
and an alphabet from the Phoenicians (fe- 
nTsh'dn), and they taught their sensible and 
easy ways of writing to the people in the 
countries where they lived. They spread 
their alphabet about until it was knowm as 
far as India in the P2ast and Greece in the 
West. And down through the centuries that 
alphabet has come to be used by us also. 

Proud Damascus 

The Ai^tiuca'!i5 never fought if they could 
helj) it. They always preferred trade to war. 
But when they had to fight, they were so 
clever that they grew to be skihful .soldiers. 
One of their cities, Damascus (da-mas'kQs), 
stood for four hundred years unconquered, 
while all the other cities around bowed to 
the Assyrian yoke. Indeed, Damascus is 
still a Syrian, or Aramaic, city. 

But while the Arameans were making their 
way peacefully, the Assyrians were conquer- 
ing the world with the sword. And how dkl 
I hey do it? What was it that made the 
.Assyrian armies so terrible in strength? 

P'irst of all, the Assyrian generals made 
huge machines to use against the city walls 
in other lands. These machines must have 
been a little like a tank, a steam shovel, a 
flattering ram, and a pile driver, all in one. 
They were great towers with smaller tow^ers 
on top where soldiers could stand and shoot 
at the men within the town. They had great 
rams, or arms, which banged against 
brick walls of the towns and battered them 
to pieces. Few city walls could stand against 
an attack from the Assyrian war machines. 

Second, the Assyrians learned from the 
Hittites to make strong, hard swords and 
other weapons out of iron. Before this, 
swords had been made of bronze, a very 
much softer metal, and most of the old coun- 


tries still used bronze for swords. An iron 
sword could cut right through a bronze one. 

Third, the Assyrians succeeded in making 
other people very much afraid of them, and 
when you are afraid of an enemy he can 
conquer you far more easily than if you re- 
fuse to fear. The Assyrians had several ways 
of making people fear them; they did it with 
their machines and swords, but most of all, 
by their cruelty. They were as cruel soldier.s 
as the world has ever seen. It is not good 
even to tell of the horrible things they did 
to their beaten foes. 

The Fall of Damascus 

It took Assyria many centuries to grow 
big and strong enough to conquer the world, 
but when Damascus fell, in 732 b.c., the 
path wa"? open southward and westward for 
the Assyrian armies, and they swept onward 
‘‘like the wolf on the fold.’’ 

The first great war lord of Assyria was 
Sargon II (722-705 b.c ). That was not his 
real name, nor was he a king by birth. But 
when he seized the throne he took the name 
of that first great Sargon who had ruled 
Akkad about two thousand years betore. 
Sargon used some of the taxes and plunder 
which he wrung from unhappy peoples to 
build him.seLf a magnificent palace neai 
Nineveh (nin'e-v^). To put up this palace 
Sargon brought craftsmen from Phoenicia or 
even from bir away Egypt, for the Assyrians 
were by no means such good artists as they 
were soldiers. 

Great Babylon Falls at Last 

The son of Sargon was Sennacherib (705- 
681 B.C.). When Babylon tried to revolt 
against the cruel rule of Assyria, Sennacherib 
(sg-nak'er-ib) totally destroyed the old city. 
His soldiers killed every human being there, 
battered down the houses, and turned a 
canal over the luins. Babylon the great was 
fallen indeed. 

Under Sargon, Sennacherib, and the war- 
rior kings who followed them, war was the 
main business of the Assyrian state. It was 
a profitable business too. Caravans from 
all the world brought rich trains of tribute 
to Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, and much 
rich plunder was taken in war. Even the 
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Greek cities along the Ionian coast paid 
tribute to Assyria. All the “Fertile Cres- 
cent” was under the Assyrian sway. 

The AssjTian kings even wanted to rule 
Egypt, and Sennacherib sent a vast army to 
fight the old country along the Nile. In 
order to reach Eg>TDt the Assyrian army had 
to pass through Palestine, where the Hebrews 
were living. You may read in the Bible, 
and in a splendid poem by Byron, the story 
of what happened. One night the Assyrian 
host was in camp; the next morning it was 
gone, its soldiers killed by a terrible plague. 
But later an Assyrian army did conquer 
Eg\j)t for a time, and the Eg>q)tians were 
forced to pay tribute to their conquerors. 

One interesting thing the Assyrians did 
was to build up a post-office system with a 
regular service of messengers. This post 
office went on w’orking for centuries, and 
some of the clay letters it delivered are in 
our museums to-day. Also the Assyrian 
kings built up a library of 22,000 clay books. 
But their works of i>eace were few and un- 
important beside the sufferings which the 
\ssyrian armies brought upon the world of 
their time. 

With all their fierce fighting and their cruel 
armies, the Assyrians could not keep their 
hold upon the lands they conquered. The 
{peoples who had to pay such heavy taxes 
could not be expected to enjoy their burdens. 
They revolted again and again, and the 
Assyrian army had to be made bigger and 


trigger. At last there were not enough 
Assyrians to make up an army large enough, 
and Hittites and Arameans and other peoples 
were drafted as soldiers. But such soldiers 
were listless fighters and not so faithful as 
the Assyrian soldiers had been. 

Besides these troubles, savage tribes were 
beating down upon Assyria from both sides. 
The Medes and the Persians were attacking 
from the north, and tribes of fierce desert 
men called Kaldi from the south. With their 
farms deserted, their troops unfed, their 
armies full of foreign soldiers in revolt, the 
Assyrians saw their war machine w'eakening 
and cracking. It was ready to be scrapped 
when it was scarcely 130 years old. It had 
grown too big to hold together or to save. 

When the Kaldi, whom we call Chaldeans 
(kill-de'an), attacked the city of Nineveh 
with the help of the Persians, it fell, in 612 
iJ.c., and its fall was the signal for a song of 
rejoicing from the Nile River clear around 
Asia Alinor to the islands of Greece. It was 
more like a collapse than a mere fall. Assyria 
simply went to pieces, and her cruel power 
vanished like smoke. P"or centuries it had 
been growing, but in a few brief years it 
disappeared. 

And then the story of history shifts back 
for a little while to Babylon, that very 
Babylon which the Assyrian Sennacherib 
had so utterly destroyed, but which the 
Chaldeans were soon busily rebuilding and 
making the head of an empire. 


Not far from the dust 
heap that is what was 
once the ancient city 
of Babylon stands 
this interesting 
building. 


Here dark-eyed 
Arabs come and go, 
undisturbed by 
echoes from the ro- 
mantic past whoso 
relics lie all around 
them. 
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The HISTORY of the CHALDEANS 


Reading Unit 
No. 3 


THE LAND OF THE FIRST ASTRONOMERS 


Note: For basic in format ion 
not found on this page, consult 
the general Index, VoL 75. 


F or statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Pacts Explained 


How Babylon was rebuilt by the 
Chaldeans less than 100 years 
after the Assyrians had de- 
stroyed it, 5-95 

The great king Nebuchadnezzar, 
and the hanging gardens he 
built for his queen, 5—95-96 
How people even in early days 


looked back to the “glory of 
the past” and tried to imitate 

it, 5-96-97 

The first appearance of the Indo- 
European people in history, 
5-97 

How tiie Indo-European people 
conquered Babylon, 5—97 


Why are the Jews, although re- 
peatedly conquered, still a 
strong, thriving people to-day, 
while their great Semitic con- 
querors have vanished? 


Things to Think About 

ilthough re- What was there in the back- 
ed, still a ground of the Chaldeans that 

3 ple to-day, inclined them to become as- 

»emitic con- tronomers? 


Related IMaterial 


The Chaldeans’ idea of the earth, 
I - 1 o I 

The Hanging Ciardens of Baby- 
lon, 11—408 

The gate of Tshtar, 11—28 
Ancient and modern bricks, g— 


375 

Related history: 
Jewi^^^h, 5—127 
Kgypii.-.n, 5-69 
Persiaia, 5—99 


Habits and Attitudes 


A kingly gift for a bride, 5-96 
The people of a mighty city lived 
in the past, 5—96 
Chaldea’s contribution to civili- 


zation, 5—97 

Frightened soldiers make but 
poor fighters, 5—97 
The world’s greatest book, 5—97 


Leisure-tifne Activities 


PROJECT NO. I : Read in the in Chaldea under Nebuchadnez- 
Bible the Book of Daniel, wh. h zar and Belshazzar, 
gives a good account of the life 

Summary Statement 

Fifteen hundred years after again a mighty city, this time 
the great age of Hammurabi, under the rule of the star-loving 

Babylon for a short period was Chaldeans. 


under the rule of the star-loving 
Chaldeans. 
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^me of the craft one sees to-day along the Tigris River 
have been in use there since the dawn of civilization. 





Phulu l>.v ( JraiinluilT liriiH. 

Great Babylon at last went the way of other ancient amid scenes like the one above, the famous towers and 
cities. The Persians swept down from the north, and Hanging Gardens became the prize of the conquerors. 

The LAND of the FIRST ASTRONOMERS 

Old Babylon Rises Out of Its Ruins under a New Name, and 
Gives Birth to One of the Greatest of the Sciences 


m F SOME wise nian or magician had 
told the Assyrian king Sennacherib, 
when he was tearing down the walls 
of ]iabylon (bnb'I-lbn), that in less than a 
hundred years the ruins would become a 
city greater and more magnificent than his 
own Nineveh (nfn'e-ve), the King would 
probably have been very angry, and it might 
have gone hard with the magician. Yet the 
story would have been a true one. 

The Chaldeans, who helped to destroy 
Assyria in 612 b.c., loved the old city 
Babylon. They worshiped the same gods as 
the Babylonians, and spoke the same lan- 
guage. So when the Chaldeans became the 
masters of the Fertile Crescent, that much- 
f ought-over strip that sw'eeps through west- 
ern Asia, they rebuilt Babylon and made it 
their capital city. Only they called the 
country Chaldea (kal-de'a). 


The ma:: who planned most of the rich 
buildings in the new Babylon was the great 
Chaldcun king Nebuchadnezzar (ni^b'u-kad- 
nCz'ar). He ruled for forty years in Babylon, 
and he spent all his days of peace in building 
the great city. When we call one of our 
cities a modern Babylon,’’ we are comparing 
it with the great city of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The walls of the new' Babylon were forty 
miles around. The blocks of houses were 
three and four stories high. The gate of the 
goddess Ishtar, the main gate of the city, 
was knowm all over the Chaldean empire for 
its size and beauty. The w^alls of the street 
leading to tliis gate were decorated with pic- 
tures of lions and tigers and other wild beasts 
in colored brick w^hich gleamed in the 
sunlight. 

But greatest of all the sights of the city 
were the temple of Marduk (mar'ddbk), god 
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This cylinder of baked clay is inscribed with a cnnei- god at ancient Ur, where it had first been built two 
form inscription which tells how Nabonidos, the last thousand years before. Nabonidos was father to the 
king of Babylon, rebuilt the famous temple of the moon famous Belshazzar, whose downfall Daniel foretold. 


of war, and the enormous palace of Nebu- 
t hadnezzar. The temple had many great 
towers with sloping paths, or ramps, winding 
up around the sides to the top. And the 
palace of the king must have looked like a 
huge green mountain with palms and trees 
and grassy lawns growing right on top of it. 
These were the famous Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon, which were one of the seven won- 
ders of the old world. There is a story about 
the planting of them. 

The Whims of a Median Princess 

Nebuchadnezzar had married a princess 
from the mountains of Media (me'di-a), a 
country to the north of Chaldea. This prin- 
cess did not care for the flat river country 
around Babylon. She was homesick for the 
rolling hills of her father’s kingdom. So to 
please and surprise her, Nebuchadnezzar had 
the high roofs and lofty terraces of his new 
palace covered over with earth and planted 
with gardens and groves just as if the whole 
thing were a high mountain. Then his queen 
might see a mountain top from her window, 
or she might walk in the gardens among run- 
ning streams of sparkling water. To make 
those streams Nebuchadnezzar had his en- 
gineers build pumping engines which lifted 


water clear up from the Euphrates River 
and poured it in cascades here and there 
over the mountain. 

• Never had the world seen such a palace. 
And if Nebuchadnezzar was ftlmous as a 
builder, he was just as famous in his wars, 
for he ruled almost all the countries which 
had formerly paid tribute to Assyria. In 
one of his campaigns he destroyed Jerusalem, 
the chief city of the Jew's, and took many of 
the Jews as prisoners to Babylon. You may 
read about this “Babylonian Captivity” in 
the Book of Daniel in the Bible. 

Babylon Looks to the Past 

We may remember that just before Egypt 
passed out of the magic circle of history, 
there was a good time when jjeople looked 
back to the country’s glorious past and tried 
to make their own time just is much like 
that past as they could! Well, this period 
in new Babylon was of the same sort. People 
looked back reverently on the great past of 
the old Babylon and tried to Copy it. Be- 
cause old Babylon had used clay tablets 
rather than paper, so must they. Priests 
and scribes tried to dress and talk as priests 
and scribes had done in the old Babylon. 
Men dug about in the ruins of the old city 
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and eagerly studied the clay books they 
found Ihere, so as to make their life as much 
as possible like life in the old days. 

And still the Chaldeans were cleverer in 
many ways than the old Babylonians. The 
Chaldeans studied the stars and knew when 
an eclipse was to come. They knew all of 
the five planets nearest the 
earth, Venus, Mercury, and 
the rest. They were good 
at figures, and divided the 
circle into 360 degrees and ^ ' 

the day into twelve hours. S 
The Greeks learned these g 
things from the Chaldeans 
and through the Greeks (7 
they have come down to r* 
us to-day. 

Except for the Eg>’ptians 
and the Sumerians, all the 
peoples we have read about 
in history thus far have | 

been of Semitic (s€-m!t'Tk) | 

stock. While civilization I 

did not begin with the 
Semites (st^m'lt), they did 
rule the civilized w’orld for I 

very many centuries. But i 

now a new page is turned 
in history, and a new ' 

group of peoples steps into F.ia Ma«uin 

the magic circle. ^ 


Persians. They were to build an empire. 

Only seventy-two years after the fall of 
Assyrian Nineveh, the Persians were at the 
gates of Babylon. The Chaldeans did not 
fight very hard to keep them out. All the 
walls and forts of the great city were of little 
use when the soldiers themselves were afraid 
_ and discouraged. With 

. i very little fighting the Per* 
7 sians made themselves 
M masters of Babylon, and 
the brief Chaldean empire 
i — or, as it is often called, 

; the Second Babylonian em- 
! pire — came to an end. 

Little by little Babylon 
I itself crumbled away until 
it was only a ruin, ‘‘one 
: with Nineveh and Tyre.” 

For as a ruling race the 
^ day of the Semitic peoples 
^ was over. They had done 
great things for the cause 
; of civilization and they had 
. j made great discoveries. 

1 The Hebrew Bible is a 
! monument to their genius, 
j But for some reason, the 
; torch of civilization passed 
i out of their hands, to 
be grasped by peoples 
from the north, who were 


T* , P This is part of tho far-famed Ishtarg air that r ..i. ^ 

But for these restless stood in Babylon. Its towers still n.;o to a henceforth to press on 

people from the north, the height of thirty-nine feet, and bear in their with it with a greater 
\ , rich enamels the gorgeous color that de- , ® . 

Chaldean empire might lighted the eyes of the builders. The up- energy and a greater devo- 

have lasted for centuries. tion than the peoples from 

As the Semites — Akkadi- white against an exquisite blue background, the desert were able to 

ans, Amorites, Assyrians, bro^r’ WsTwo command. The older race 

Chaldeans — had come » serpent provided with a viper's head and by no means passed out of 

wandering out of the des- logs, and the forelegs of a lion or tiger. It existence j it still survives 

erts to the south of the was sacred to the god of war. Below the in the Arabs and Jews and 
, dragon is the magnmeent bull that was . . ^ ^ 

Pwo Rivers, so these pcc- sacred to Adad, god of the wind and storm, certain Other j 3 eoples. But 

pie came swc'eping down bl™.‘ wTth 

from the grasslands and hoofs, or white ai ■: blue with yellow horns over. 

a. a au sudhoofs. Boforo Time hsd had its wsy , cViall 

pastures to the north. tMsgatemusthavebeenmagnificentindeed. Shall go on now with 


They were Aryan (iir'yan), 
or Indo-European, and were to hold the 
spotlight of history for thousands of years 
to come, just as the Semitic peoples had held 
it for two thousand years back. The first of 
these Indo-Europ)ean peoples to come into 
history called themselves the Medes and 


J^Sia^centSd'JSd! with 

the story of the Persian 
conquerors, and then tell of two other 
people. At least one of them was 
Semitic, and did a great service to the 
human race, as we shall see. The others 
were a somewhat puzzling people about 
whom we should be glad to know more. 


The HISTORY o/ PERSIA 


Reading LJnit 
No. 4 


THE EAND OF THE THREE WISE MEN 


Sote: For basic information For statistical and current iacts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Hook 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


Original home of the In<lo-Euro- 
pean people, 5 -99 
The spread of the Indo-European 
people thn>ugh the ancient 
world, 5- 1 00 

'I'he three things every Persian 
boy was taught, 5- roo-2 
The religion of the Persians, 5— 


How Sir Henry Rawlinson 
learned to read the Babylonian 
and T^ersian languages, 5 104 
What scholars have learned 
about ancient Persia. 5 104, 
ro6 

From the days of (Vriis to the 
present, Persia has nearly al- 
ways been ruled by Persians, 
5~io6 


Cyrus the Great — as great a 5—106 

ruler as a warrior, 5—102-3 

Things to Think About 

What effect did their religion Cyrus had lived fifty years 

have on the Persians as con- earlier and had encountered 

querors? Xebuchadnezzar instead of a 

What would h.ave happened if weak king in Babylon? 

Picture Hunt 

To-day the I’ersian shepherds The victor returning home, 5— 

live much as they did 3.000 103 

years ago, 5—99 The fall of the mighty. 5—105 

The descendants of Cyrus, 5-105 

/? elated M aterial 

The history of the horse, 4—505 The making of rare perfumes. 


The famous Persian rugs, 12- 9—299 

150 Oil, one oj 

Map of modern Persia, 5—584 exports, 

The modern believers in Zoroas- The Rosei 

ter, 10-334 Fydia, 5-. 

The Peacock Throne, 9—432 Chaldea, * 

The Glorious Singer of Qld Alexander 

Persia, 13-89 

Habits and Attitudes 


9-299 

Oil, one of modern Persia’s chief 
exports, 9-449 
The Rosetta Stone, 10-41 
Fydia, 5-404 
Chaldea, 5-95 

Alexander the Great, 12—346 


The noblest of the Persians, 5- 

103 

A disunited city is easy to con- 
quer, 5-102 

A pieople far in advance of their 
time in religious belief, 5—102 


Sir Henry Rawlinson performed 
a very difficult task and made 
a great contribution to knowl- 
edge. 

The ideal of kingship held by 
King Darius 
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Over the grassy plains of Western Asia and through 
the sharp defiles that led from valley to valley our 
far-off ancestors drove their herds and flocks. They 
were always mo » tug on, for grass was as necessary to 
their lives as air itself, and whenever the pastures 


grew bare the people packed their scanty household 
goods and pushed on to greener lands. But these men 
from north of the Caucasus had one great advantage 
over the men of the south; they had tamed the horse, 
and could press him into service to fetch and carry. 


The LAND of the THREE WISE MEN 

In Ancient Persia There Grew Up One of the Greatest Empires of 
Early History, and One of the Most Beautiful of Religions 


XCKPT for the Kgyptians, the Sume- 
rians, and the Ilittites, all the people 
we have told about so far in histi^ry 
were Semites (s^m'it). 'Fhe birthjilace of 
the great Semitic (se-mtt'ik) people was 
probably the grassland on the edge of the 
Arabian Desert, where tribe after tribe led 
a wandering shepherd life until it decided to 
leave the desert and settle down in one place. 
'I'hese Semitic |)eoples settled Babylonia- 
later called Chaldea - Assyria, Syria, Phoe- 
nicia, and }*alestinc, all the countries in the 
Fertile Crescent, in Western Asia; and their 
colonics dotted the southern coast of the 
Mediterranean. Because these countries 'e 
to the south of those we shall now tell about, 
we may call the Semites a southern people. 

And now history comes to a northern 
group, the people we call Indo-Kuropcan or 
Aryan (ar'yan), one of the great branches of 
the white race. Some of the historians be- 
lieve that this people began its career in the 
country north of the Caucasus Mountains, 


in Western Asia. Others put the first home 
somewhere in the region east of the Caspian 
Sea. Bui wherever it was, it was a grazing 
country which men drove about their 
Ihx'ks and herds from place to place in search 
of goo(! pasture. Tt was a fairly small coun- 
try and there could not have been many 
peojde in it; and yet to-day the descendants 
of the Aryan tribes occupy more of the 
earth than any other jicople. 

Before 2500 n.c. those northern wanderers 
were roaming about the pasture lands with 
their llucks and herds. 'I'hey had no way of 
writing, so thev were not yet civilized enough 
to leave us records of their life. They had 
no iron, and possibly not even copper. They 
had tamed the horse, and they had learned 
to raise barley and perhaps other grains as 
well. They were clever and teachable, even 
though they had not yet learned to read and 
write. 

After a few centuries these northern tribes 
had spread o\'er a much larger space than 
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This is the far-fltmc empire that belonged to ancient 
Persia, a country that at first covered only a small 
territory east of the Persian Gulf, but finally conquered 
most of the world then known. It is one of the few 
ancient nations that has lasted down to our own day; 
but its people are no longer powerful or prosperous, 
trenched on their lofty plateau, with its barren 


deserts and romantic rose>clad vales, they carry on a 
trade in silks and rugs and perfumes, and je^ously 
guard the rich deposits of oil that other nations are 
maneuvering for. Iran (ft-riln'). or modern Persia, 
contains about 12,000,000 people. She occupies the 
land between the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 
At her heart is the Desert of Iran. 


the one they first lived in. They had crossed 
into Persia and perhaps had even reached 
India in the east, and they had also spread 
south and west toward Asia Minor, Greece, 
and Italy. Wherever they went they mixed 
with other strains, so that their language be- 
came very different in Persia from what it 
was in Greece or Asia Minor. The peoples 
began to differ, too, in looks and in customs, 
so that it is only lately that students have 
found that all those northern peoples are 
really related to one another. 

Where the Persians Came From 

This northern group of people made its 
home mainly along the north coast of the 
Mediterranean, as the Semites had settled 
to the east and south. And from now on 
many of the wars in history are wars between 
the southern and the northern strains, the 
Semites and the Indo-Europeans. Until the 
Medes and Persians come on the scene, the 
Semites have had things all their own way, 
and have fought mostly among themselves. 
The first northern conquerors are the Medes 
and Persians. 


It was perhaps about 2000 b.c., or mayl)C 
a little earlier, that one groiXp of Indo- 
Europeans wandered southeast into the 
country now called Persia on the maps. 
Those wanderers split into two groups, one 
of which went on to India, perhaps about 
1800 B.c. The other group stayed in Persia. 
One of its tribes, the Medes, settled the 
western hills of Persia, and another, the 
Persians themselves, settled the central part, 
especially the country bordering on the Per- 
sian Gulf, almost as far as Sumeria. The 
Medes and the Persians were really the same 
people, with the same language, religion, and 
ways of living. A different people, the Elam- 
ites (e'13.m-it), lived between the Persians 
and the Sumerians. 

What a Persian Boy Was Taught 

Herodotus (he-r6d'6-tils), a Greek his- 
torian who lived many hundreds of years 
after the beginning of Persia, says that every 
Persian boy was taught three things — to ride, 
to shoot, and to tell the truth. From the 
very beginning, the Persians, had loved 
horses. They were fine soldiers too, for 
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Thee* are the Three Wise Men who were led by a 
atar to Bethlehem with rare gifts for the infant Christ. 
It is thought that they came from Persia, where tne 
^Mta were students of the heavens and worshiped a 


God very much like the God of the Hebrews. Later 
the legend arose that the Wise Men were three kings 
of the East, Caspar, Melchior, and Balthazar, and that 
one of them was of colored blood. 
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they were strong and hardy, and they knew 
how to send an arrow straight to its mark. 

And as for telling the truth, that too was a 
quality of the Persians. They tried very 
hard to be good, for they had a very beautiful 
and inspiring religion given them by the 
prophet Zoroaster (zo'r^-ils'ter). This re- 
ligion taught that there is a group of good 
spirits or forces, of 
whom the greatest is 
Mazda or Ahuramaz- 
da (ii'hdb-ra-maz'- 
da), which means 
*Tord of Wisdom.” 

These good spirits are 
always being opposed 
by evil spirits, with 
Ahriman (ii'rl-man) 
at their head. But 
good is always trium- 
phant, and hence we 
had better join with 
the good, else we too 
will be beaten with 
the rest of evil. 

Mithras (mlth'- 
rds), or Light, was 
one of the great good 
spirits, and hence 
light in the shajxj of 
hre entered into the 
worship of the Per- 
sians. But it is not 
exactly true to call 
them “fire w'orshii> 
ers.” The fire was 
not itself a god to 
these people, but an image or symbol of light 
and truth. The Three Wise Men who brought 
gifts to the infant Christ were probably fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster. 

The Origin of the Word “Magic” 

You can easily see that this simple, beauti- 
ful religion was very good for the Persians. 
It took the place of an earlier religion in 
which the priests were “magi” (ma'ji), a 
name which has given us the word “magic.” 
This older religion was not nearly so beautiful 
and pure as the one Zoroaster taught. 

When the exciting part of Persia’s history 
begins, about 600 b.c., the Medes had the 


upper hand over their cousins the Persians, 
and every year the Persians had to pay them 
tribute. Naturally, the Persians did not like 
being a subject race. 

Cyrus, whom we call Cyrus the Great, was 
born in Persia about 600 B.c. Stories say 
that he was the grandson of Astyages (fis- 
li'a-jez), king of the Medes, but this is not 
sure. Some of the 
stories say that when 
Cyrus w'as very 
young Astyages 
dreamed of him with 
great wings which en- 
folded the whole of 
Asia. Such a dream 
was nearly true, in 
later da^'s. 

Cyrus was at first 
king or chief of a 
little district called 
Anshan, in Elam in 
the south of Media. 
When he was about 
fifty years old he 
gathered soldiers 
about him and dc- 
featecL Astyages, 
making himself mas- 
ter of all Media as 
well as Persia. One 
conquest led to an- 
other. In 546 B.r. 
Cyrus captured Croc- 
sus (krc'siis), the 
wealthy king of 
Lydia on the Aegean 
Sea. Then he began to lay his plans for 
conquering Babylon, where, we may remem- 
ber, the Chaldeans were ruling in great lu.x- 
ury, with the Jews in captivity under them. 

As it happened, Cyrus came at a lucky 
time. Babylon had a weak king who was 
having quarrels with the priests; and the 
captive Jew’S were looking for someone to 
free them from their slavery and let them 
go home to Palestine. A city or slate quarrel- 
ing within itself is always easier to beat than 
one which is united; and the records say 
that Cyrus did not even have to fight his way 
into Babylon, but took possession of its mag- 
nificent palaces and temples almost in [leace. 



Photo by I'liblubing Co 


Croesus, a rich king of Lydia in Asia Minor, is receiving 
Solon, the great Greek lawgiver who, as the story goes, 
once came to pay the monarch a visit. When Croesus 
made an effort to impress the wise man with his wealth, 
Solon eloquently rebuked him, and in doing so pro- 
nounced the famous phrase: Call no man happ^y until 
be is dead. It was a timely warning, for later Croesus 
fell before the power of Persia. 
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J’lioto by HiBcliKits 

Darius is being borne in triumph across the battlefield tory. It was a succession of such triumphs that made 

on which his soldiers have just won their way to vie- him ruler of the great empire of Persia. 


This conquest in 539 n.c. made a great 
empire of Persia, with Cyrus at its head. 
Put like many another great empire builder, 
Cyrus did not know when to stop. He never 
paused to wonder whether the other coun- 
tries would like being conquered any better 
than did Persia when she had l)ceii under 
the rule of Media. He just went on fighting 
and conquering until he died, in 529 b.c. 
No one knows just how' Cyrus died, except 
that it was in a battle somewhere. 

The Noblest of the Persians 

In spite of all his wars and fighting, most 
people loved Cyrus. His people called him 
“father,'* and the Bible spoke of him as the 
anointed of the Lord, and His shepherd. The 
Greeks, although they fought to keep from 
coming under the power of Cyrus, still ad- 
mired him greatly. 

This was partly because the Persian rule 
was much gentler than any other foreign rule 
had been. Cyrus did not wipe out whole 
cities with hideous tortures, as Sennacherib 
the Assyrian had done. He did not carry 


numbers of people off into captivity, as 
Nebuchadnezzar carried off the Jews. He 
was a wise and kindly prince, and the Tndo- 
Kuro})eans may well be proud of their first 
emperor. 

Cyrus ani* ihe Persian kings who follow’cd 
him made their capital at Susa (sdo'sa) in 
Elam, near Cyrus's own district of Anshan. 
But they also owned palaces at Persepolis 
(per-s^p'o-lls) and Pasargadae (pa-sar'ga- 
dc), and sometimes they lived in the palace 
at Babylon. From those palaces they ruled 
their great possessions in a somewhat wiser 
and better way than had formerly been 
usual. 

How the Persians Ruled Their Empire 

These Persian kings — Cyrus, Cambyses 
(kim-bi'sez), Darius, Xerxes (ziirk'sez), Ar- 
taxerxes (ar'tik-sfirk'sez) were their names 
— divided their countries into districts w^hich 
they called satrapies (sa'tra-pl). Over each 
district a satrap (sa'trUp), or governor, was 
placed, and he was responsible for seeing 
that the country was rightly governed and 
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that taxes were sent regularly to the king. 
This system of district governors was used 
ever afterward in the management of em- 
pires, and is still in use to-day. 

Of course many Persians had learned to 
read and write in cuneiform (kii-ne'I-f6rm) 
long before Cyrus the Great conquered the 
world, but when they had a world to manage 
they needed writing much more than before. 
So the Persian scribes worked out a cunei- 
form writing of their own. It had forty-one 
letters, and as there were forty sounds in 
the Persian language, there was a letter for 
every sound. In other words, the Persians 


There is a famous inscription at Behistun 
(ba 'his- toon'); it is cut, three hunflred feet 
above the ground, into the face of a huge 
rock in the side of a deep gorge or craggy 
gully in a tall mountain. It bears a huge 
picture of the great king Darius (da-rl'us), 
with the row of false kings who had claimed 
his throne standing in front of him. At his 
feet lies the worst of the rebels, Gaumata 
by name. Below these pictures are the same 
words in three different languages — the Old 
Persian, the Elamite, and the Babylonian. 

The Key to Babylonian History 


made up an alphabet in cuneiform, and did 
not use the Babylonian syllable signs which 
were so much more clumsy and awkward. 

A Famous Historical Puzzle 

The story of the way we learned to read 
this old Persian writing is a fascinating tale. 
Of course it would be much easier to read 


This enormous rock is the key to the Old 
Babylonian language, and the solution of its 
puzzle was begun by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
a British officer stationed in Persia. In 1844 
he climbed the dangerous rocks to the dizzy 
height and succeeded in making copies of all 
three inscriptions. Rawlinson not only copied 
all the inscriptions, but all alone he succeeded 


Old Persian, with only forty-one ^ , ,, reading the Old Persian, 

sound pictures, than Old Baby- Cambyses ^son^of "cJtus the which was hard enough, and 
Ionian, with over three hundred ^sfe^o**Peluri^**in Babylonian, which 

syllable pictures. Persian writ- which he oYercame the E^p- seemed almost impossible. It 
ing was finally read by a man Stag their^Mdtnd^r'^ta sway! is to Rawlinson that we owe our 
named Grotefend (gro'te-f2nt), Later this drunken tyrant, who knowledge of Babylonian cunei- 
and he worked it out much as brother,^ was^f o wed ^to*^yfeid^to form writing, as well as the writ- 
Champollion (shoN'pol'yoN') • usurper^am^ tegeupon took ing of Darius and The other 
did the Rosetta Stone, from the * Persian kings. 


names of kings which it contained. You see, For two hun- 

if a king wrote an inscription anywhere it dred years the 

would be pretty sure to begin with his own Persian 
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Here is the unhappy family of King Darius kneeling 
before Alexander, their conqueror, and beseeching Him 
for mercy. For it was the custom, in those more sav- 


age times, for the conquered to be taken as slaves or 
put to death. Modem warfare is the worst the world 
has seen, but those old cruel customs are gone. 


went on in pciic^ and prosperity. On the 
whole the Persian kings were better than 
any others \vc know of in ancient times, ex- 
cept perhaps the Egyj)tian kings of the great 
Middle Kingdom. Darius says, in the Be- 
histun inscription, was not wicked nor 
\vas I a liar nor was I a tyrant, neither I 
nor any of my line. I have ruled in right- 
eousness.” 

But little by little, too much wealth and 
power made the Persian kings soft and weak. 
The Persian empire went into decay, and 
finally in 323 b.c. it fell to the great Alex- 
ander, of whom we shall have much to say a 
little later. 

Persia herself, however, has never been 
tossed about from one conqueror to another 
as many of the weaker nations have been. 
For three thousand years Persia has been 
ruled by Persians, and her Peacock Throne, 
though many different lines of kings have 
occupied it since the days of Cyrus, has not 
for long been under foreign rule. In 651 an 
Arabian conquest exchanged the religion of 
Zoroaster, as a state or national religion, for 
that of Mohammed, which has remained ever 
since the national faith of Persia. In 1162 
the Mongolian (mQng-go'lI-2Ln), or yellow, 
race under the great Genghis Khan (jSn'gIz 
kan') swept over Persia and conquered it for 


a time. The j^resent line of rulers has oc- 
cupied the Peacock Throne since 1789, The 
king, called the shah, has of late done much 
to westernize his people. 

The great thing to remember about the 
Persians is that about 550 B.C. they first 
established the power of the Aryan people, 
which for over two thousand years since has 
gone on getting more and more powerful. 
To-day the members of that northern group 
— English, French, German, Scandinavian, 
Italian, Russian, and the others — have 
worked out a civilization which covers a 
great part of the earth. 

This civilization, with all its faults, is 
kinder and more just than the earlier civili- 
zations were. And the Persians began this 
progress by being better governors than the 
rulers who came before them. If you would 
like to read some of the kind decrees which 
the old Persian kings made, open your Bible 
to the sLxth and seventh chapters of Ezra 
and you will find two of them recorded. 

Otherwise the Persians did not give the 
world so very much. They were not great 
inventors or great artists, though they had 
a deep appreciation for beautiful things. 
They did not make any great discoveries in 
metals. But perhaps it is enough that they 
axe the oldest of the great Indo-Europeans. 


PERSIA, 

AREA 

628,000 aausre miles — the ezsct area cannot be 
determined because certain of the boundaries are not 
yet defined. 

LOCATION 

Persia, officially known as Iran, lies in the western part 
of the Plateau of Iran, and extends, roughly, from 25° to 
39 ^ 45' N. Lat. and from 44° to 63^ £. Long. Teheran is 
on about the same parallel as Raleigh, North Carolina. 
The country is bounded on the north by Russia and the 
Caspian Sea; on the east by Russia, Afghanistan, and 
British India; on the south by the Arabian Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; and on the west by Iraq and Turkey. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Teheran: Jan., 35^ F.; July, 
85° F.; annual, 62® F. Annual rainfall at Teheran: 
9.53 in. Persia is for the most part a land of scant rain- 
fall. The Elburz Mountains, in the north and north- 
west, have a heavy rainfall in winter, when occasional 
west winds from the Mediterranean lose their moisture 
on those high altitudes. All the Caspian coast gets 
plenty of rain — Resht has an annual average of 56 in., 
and Uie hillsides up to an altitude of 3,000 ft. are well 
watered. But elsewhere the country feels the effects of 
the northeast winds that blow off the barren steppes 
lying east of the Caspian. In many places Persia is 
actually a desert. The northern part of the plateau 
gets about 9 in. of rain a year, but the average falls off 
as one goes southward, and in the east it is only about 
2 in. a year. Even along the Persian Gulf it rarely exceeds 
10 in. a year, and for the most part is a good deal less 
than that. Throughout most of Persia what rain there is 
comes spasmodically, and agriculture is carried on by 
means of irrigation, though there is some dry farming. 
The height of the mountains makes it possible to bring 
down water to the fields from mountain streams by 
means of gravity; and it also is conducted underground 
from the foothills in artificial canals known as *^qanats,’* 
some of which are as much as 20 miles long. In this 
way Persia is able to raise the vines and small fruits 
for w.uch she is famous. Temperatures are high. The 
mean annual temperature is as much as 80° F. at some 
points along the Gulf coast, and even on the high 
plateau, where the winters are very severe, the sum- 
mers are hot, with a mean temperature of over 80^ F. 
during July and August. Fortunately at those high 
altitudes the nights are always cool. During the sum- 
mer the country suffers greatly from the Shamal, a 
tireless north wind that is always stirring up the dust. 

In the east is a section known as *'the Land of the 
Winds,” where the famous **Wind of 120 Days” sets in 
at the end of May and blows from the northwest until 
the end of September, sometimes reaching a terrific 
velocity. The Gulf coast gets a little rest from these 
dry north winds when the southwest monsoon sets in. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Except for the land along the coast all of Persia is high^ 
for it occupies a plateau that has an average elevation 
of about 4,000 ft. and that is rimmed and intersected by 
mountain chains very much higher. In the west a 
series of great ranges stretch parallel to each other from 
the northwest to the southeast. Most important of 
them is the great Central Range, the highest and most 
easterly as weU as the longest — for it reaches from one 
comer of Persia to the other. Near the country’s 
western border are the Zagros Mountains. All ^e 
ranges have many lofty peaks, reaching elevations of 
9,000 ; 12,000 ; or 14,000 ft The highest point in Persia, 
the peak of Demavend in the Elburz Mountains, is 
18,603 ft high. Ararat (16,916 ft), on the Turkish 
border line in the northwest comer of Persia, Is 
famous at being the summit upon which Noah’s Ark 
finally came to rest 


OR IRAN 

Less than half of the drainage of the Persian plateau 
finds its way to the sea, and such rivers as do enter 
the Caspian or the Persian Gulf or the Gulf of Oman are 
unimportant The rest of the country’s streams drain 
into l4riie Urmia in the northwest, or into Ae depres- 
sion half way down the eastern border, or into the 
various small lakes or salt flats scattered over the rest 
of the plateau. Many streams lose themselves in the 
dry earth or are drained dry for irrigation. In the 
valleys where streams are found, sheep are grazed, 
and in season they can find pasturage on the open 
steppes, or treeless plains. Persia produces excellent 
wool, aU of which is kept at home to make the famous 
Persian rugs that all the world wants to buy. But little 
can grow in the eastern desert, which stretches like a 
mighty hour glass from the southern slopes of the 
Elburz Mountains to the country’s southeast comer — a 
distance of 800 miles. At its narrowest part it is 100 
miles wide, but broadens out at places to a width of 
200 miles. 

Persia has rich deposits of minerals — copper, lead, 
iron, coal, manganese, zinc, nickel, cobalt, turquoise 
but none of her mineral wealth is being taken out of the 
earth except the petroleum that is found along the 
southwestern border, at the head of the Persian Gulf - - 
the richest known oil field in the world. Oil has been 
found in other parts of the country as well. 

THE PEOPLE 

The tme Persians- -or Irani, as they call themselves — 
are Indo-Europeans, or Aryans, and therefore are 
related to the people of Europe and to most of the people 
of India. In fact, a large number of Persians migrated 
to India at the time of the Mohammedan invasion of 
Persia, and in India they live to this day. They are 
known as Parsees, and have their homes at Bombay 
A great many people of Mongol blood, mostly Tartars, 
came into the country from the north as the centuries 
went by, and to-day the natives of Khurasan are 
largely Mongolian. From the west came Arabs, Jews, 
Chaldeans, and Armenians — all peoples of Semitic 
blood. The inhabitants of the Gulf coast are largely 
Arab. In the southeastern comer are still a few 
descendants of an ancient stock who were the original 
inhabitants of the district. They are called Brahui, and 
are ' probably related to the Dravidians of India. 
Throughout the country are wandering tribfis known as 
lliats, who live by herding their flocks, which they drive 
to the high uplands in summer but bring back to the 
sheltered valleys in winter. A few Europeans live in 
Persia, about half of them British. 

DIVISIONS 

Persia is divided into 26 provinces, many of them 
bearing names well known to anyone interested in 
oriental rugs: Astarabad, Azerbaijan (Tabriz), Buru- 
jird, Damghan, Fars and Southern Ports, Gilan. 
Gulpaigan, Hamadan, Iraq, Isfahan, Kashan, Kerman, 
Kermanshah, Khurasan, Khuzistan, Kurdistan, Mal- 
ayir, Mazanderan, Nehavend, Qazwin (Kazvin), Qum, 
Semnan, Shah Rud, Teheran, Yezd, Zinjan. 

GOVERNMENT 

Persia is a constitutional monarchy, with an hereditary 
king known as the shah. The actual executive is the 
prime minister, who represents the ruling majority in 
the Persian parliament, or Majlis. The prime minister 
is advised by a cabinet of ministers. Males above 
twenty-five years of age elect the members of parlia- 
ment, who are chosen to represent the various classes 
and professions in the country~the princes, nobles, 
clergy, landowners, farmers, merchants, and various 
races and religions. Members of parfiament are 
elected for two years, must be between the ages of 
thirty and seventy, must be able to read and write the 
Persian language, and must be persona of sound 
character. 
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The HISTORY of the PHOE2VIGIAIVS 


Reading Unit 
No. 5 


THE WORLD’S FIRST GREAT TRADERS 


Note: For basic information 

not found on this page, consult 
the general Indtix, Vol. /j. 

interesting 

The boldest sailors of ancient 
times, 5 -109 

The Phoenicians, il people who 
preferred trading to fighting, 
5-110 

How the Phoenicians carried 
knowledge from one part of 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Kic hards Year Rook 
Index. 

ft acts H xplained 

the world to aniither, 5— iio-ii 
How the alphabet originated, 5— 

I r I - 1 2 

Where the word “Bible’’ came 
from, 5-112 

Phoenicia falls before Persia, 5— 

I I 2 


Things to 

What contributions did Phoeni- 
cia li.akf to civilization? 

A boat leaves Tyre for a trading 
cruise, slopping at Kgypt, 
Crete, Greece, Carthage, Brit- 

R elated 

Sailing ships, 10 163 
Tin mines in Britain, 6-4, 9—419 
A picture of the chiton, g- 6 
'Tyrian purple and other dyes, 9— 


Think About 

ain, and then returning to 
'Tyre. What would she take 
from Tyre, and what would 
she pick up at each stop? 

IM aterial 

Related history: 

Kgypt, 5-67 
The Araineans, 5 -89 
Carthage. 5— 2 10-2 19 
Crete, 51 43 
The Jews, 


304 

IVIore about the growth of the 
alphabet, 10-38 

Habits and Attitudes 


A people fights only to defend A peaceful people is ruined when 
its homes, 5 110 it turns irom trade to war, 5— 

The first international traders, 112 

5--110 

CJ ontetnporatieous H vents 


Soon after 1000 b.c., the Tibyan 
pharaoh, Sheshonk, was ruling 
Egypt; Greece has just 
adopted the chitons from the 
Phoenicians; Hiram was rul- 
ing in Byblos; and Solomon 
ruled in Jerusalem. 

About 600 U.C., Phoenicia was 

Summary 

The Phoenicians, of desert ori- 
gin, became one of the greatest 
sailing nations in history, trading 


wasting from internal strife; 
her colony of Carthage was 
gaining naval supremacy; 
Egypt was in her last bright 
period, the Saitic; and Neb- 
uchadnezzar was rebuilding 
Babylon. 

Statement 

with all the ancient world, not 
only in goods but, more impor- 
tant still, in ideas and knowledge. 
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All along the shores of the Mediterranean these daring them will go something more priceless than all theii 
Phoenician traders will push their little bark, and with wares — a serviceable alphabet. 


The WORLD’S FIRST GREAT TRADERS 

All around the Mediterranean the Little Boats of the Phoenicians 
Hawked the Nations' Wares, but the Most Precious Thing 
They Carried Was Always Given Away 


E HAVE already said a word about 
the Arameans (ar'a-me'^n) and what 
great traders, or business men, they 
were. Their trading was all on the land, 
between one city and another. But before 
ever the Arameans come into the pages of 
history, we may sec a people who were as 
great traders as they, with just one differ- 
ence — they made many of their journeys by 
water instead of by land. These people, the 
Phoenicians (fe-nish'an), were the greatest 
sailors of olden limes. 

The Phoenicians, like the other Semitic 
(s<S-m!t'Ik) tribes, came from a wandering 
life in the Arabian desert to settle down in 
cities and be civilized. But the Phoenicians 
happened to settle in a part of the much- 
coveted Fertile Crescent which was also situ- 
ated on the seacoast, along the eastern edge 
of the Mediterranean. On this coast there 
were several good harbors, and the Phoeni- 
cians found these to be thfe best places to 
build their cities — ^Tyre (Ur), Sidon (si'd6n), 
Byblos (bib '16s), and the rest. 


Most people like the w^ater, but the Phoeni- 
cians, desert people though they had been, 
proved that they had a positive genius for 
seafaring. They loved boats and the sea 
better than anything else, and very early 
we hear of them carrying goods to Eg^^jt or 
to other lands along the IVIediterranean coast 
near them. At first they probably were 
afraid to venture very far, but soon they 
grew^ bolder and bolder, until their ships 
were traveling to Crete, Greece, Italy, and 
the north coast of Africa; and there is even 
a story that Phoenician traders sailed out 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and discov- 
ered the English tin mines long before the 
Egyptians or the Babylonians even knew 
that there was such a place as Britain. 

It is pleasant to read about the Phoeni- 
cians, because w^e learn about interesting 
ideas rather than merely about kings and 
battles. True, the early Phoenician cities 
had each their kings, one after another; but 
since these kings preferred sea trading to 
wars and conquests, we do not remember 
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them as we do Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon 
or Thutmose of Kg\’pt. By bios had one 
early king, Ahiram (a-hi'rim), whom we re- 
member; but we recall him because he was 
the Hiram of the Bible, a friend to David 
and Solomon, and because his tomb had 
upon it some very interesting writing which 
shows us the kind of letters that the early 
Phoenicians used. 

Of course the Phoenicians had to fight now' 
and then against Ramses or Sargon or Sen- 
nacherib; but then they fought only to de- 
fend their owrn homes, never to conquer other 
nations. They preferred to get rich through 
buying and selling rather than by taking 
[jeople’s wealth by force, and most people 
to-day w’ould agree that they were wise in 
this matter. 

Where the Greeks Got Their Dress 


boats. In order to have more things to sell, 
workshops were established in the Phoenician 
cities, and the products of these workshops- - 
combs, ornaments, vases, bowls, jars — are 
often dug up nowadays in countries all 
around the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The Phoenician sailors were one of the first 
peoples to carry on an international trade 
such as many countries carry on to-day. 

A Nation of Sailors 

When did all these things happen? Well, 
it was ]'>robably over two thousand years 
before our calendar begins that the Phoeni- 
cians came out of the desert and settled 
along the coast. So they are a newer people 
than the old Akkadians, for they ajq:)ear at 
about the same time as the Amorites, who 
first made Babylon a great city. But it was 
not until about looo b.c\ that the Phoenician 


None of the early peoples about w'hom w'e ships grew very active in trading. Before 
are learning did more for the w’orld than the this the Egyptian and Cretan merchant 
Phoenicians. Early in (heir history they sailors did what trading w^as done. It was 
gave the Greeks the kind of dress that Greek about looo n.c. that the Phoenicians gave 
men afterward wore, a dress the Greeks their c hitons, but from 

which the Greeks called a ^‘chi- enterprising Phoenician sail- this time (.in for many centuries, 
ton’* (ki'tbn) after a Phoenician neLf.^°¥hcy*brought*about Phoenicians were busily sell- 
word ‘‘kiton.** This dress was a a ^eat advance in the art of ing things and giving ideas to lh(‘ 
little like a short shirt or night- ?Kndflf.“ves1.rs‘wS?; world. 

gown tied at the waist, but it was large cargoes. Qf course, wherever a ship car- 

very comlortable for a hot coun- venters of the bireme and Ties goods for trade, it also carries 
try, and also quite beautiful in ideas. Perhaps the tradcr-cap- 


comparison with the heavy, bulky 
clothes many men have worn 
since, or the heavy, shaggy 
.sheepskins which the ^ 

Greeks had formerly 1 

worn. ^ ^ 

And then the 
Phoenicians 

were al- J 

ways 

carrying 

useful H ^ 

things or 
works 
from 
one 
country 
to an- 
other in — 
their ^ 


trireme, tnai IS, Of snips wiin P<-rh'iTw the tr ulcr-nn- 

two and three tiers of oars. 1 ernaps me iraocr-cap- 

tain will have among his wares a 

miPf hollow statue of bronze. A wealthy Greek 

may see and admire this statue, and wonder 

how it is possible to pour bronze into 

a mould and yet keep it hollow and 

the same thickness ev'^cry- 

where. He W'onders more 

and more, and finally he 

\ sends his son back 

to Sidon with the 

\ \ trader-captain to 

learn how to cast 

hollow bronze 

T h e 
Phoeni- 
c i a n s 
have 
invented 

Phutu by Miimuiii of Hciotiuo * 1ii.l(i«lry. N Y thls art 


T TO 
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l*hot<i by Uinc-hKits 

It is said that the Phoenicians pushed their little craft 
as far as the island of Britain, where tin was to be 
had. Here they are shown offering their tempting 
wares to the Britons, who have hurried down to the 
shore to crowd around the boats that these ^ dark 
strangers have beached there. And marvelous is the 


cargo to native eyes— finely engraved dishes of silver 
and bronze, porcelain bowls of an exquisite blue, deli- 
cate perfume bottles from distant Egypt, carved ivory 
combs, fine jewelry, and woven fabrics dyed with 
Tyrian dyes to a deep shade of crimson, the famous 
“Tyrian purple” that we hear of so often. 


or skill. Thc> have learned it from the 
l^Kyptians. They teach it to the Greek boy, 
who goes back to his own land to teach it 
there. So an idea is carried, first from Kgypt 
to Phoenicia, then from Phoenicia to Greece, 
and finally all over the world. 

The Birth of Our Alphabet 

Many such ideas were carried by the 
Phoenicians to other countries. They were 
always picking up ideas, especially in Egypt, 
which in iocx> b.c. was already a very old 
country, with great stores of useful knowl- 
edge that it had been gathering for some 
three thousand years. From the Egy-ptians 
the Phoenicians learned to weave and dye 


linen, to make glass, porcelain, and paper, 
to hammer and cast and engrave metal. 
And from Egypt they probably got the idea 
for their alphabet, the greatest idea of all. 

Many centuries before — earlier than 1600 
B.c. — the Semitic tribes living nearest to 
Egypt had made an al])habet of their own 
.'U the model of the Egyptian alphabet. The 
first letter, or picture, in this alphabet was 
an o.x, and it meant the throaty click sound 
which was at the beginning of the Semitic 
word for ox. They called it aleph, or '‘ox.” 
The second letter w’as a picture of a house, 
because it said 6, the first sound in heth, the 
Semitic word for "house.” The third picture, 
g, was a picture of gimely a camel, and by 
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the way, our own English word ‘‘camel” 
comes from this word gimel. 

In all there were twenty-two sound pic- 
tures in this old alphabet, and each one 
carried a sound which was the first sound 
in the name of the picture. This made the 
sounds easy to remember. If you saw a 
camel picture you would naturally say gimel^ 
and then you would 
know that this pic- 
ture meant the 
sound g. 

By loooB.c. these 
pictures had been so 
much changed that 
no one could tell that 
g was a camel. It 
was just a mark 
meaning g. With 
these marks the 
Phoenicians kept ac- 
counts, and it must 
have astonished the 
Greeks in Ionia and 
the Etruscans in 
It dy to see the sailor 
captain write the 
strange marks with 
his pen and ink on 
Ins sheet of papyrus (pa-pT'rus), or paper. 

At first the Greeks, like the other j>eoples 
'with whom the Phoenicians traded, were 
<listruslful or even afraid of the queer marks; 
l>ut the Greeks were full of curiosity from 
head to foot. So instead of only distrusting 
the marks, they asked about them, and 
learned what they were and the sounds they 
stood for. 

And then some bright- Greek got the notion 
of using these Phoenician letters to write 
Greek words. There were lots of g sounds 
in Greek words, so gimel, the old camel pic- 
ture, would come in handy. The trouble 
was that Greek had some sounds that were 
not in Phoenician, and also it had no need 
for some of the Phoenician letters. In Greek 
there was no throaty click aleph, for instance. 
And in Phoenician there was no picture 
for a. 

So these bright Greeks made over the 
Phoenician letters to fit Greek. They made 
aleph into alpha, or a, the first letter of the 


Greek alphabet, and they added several let- 
ters for their extra sounds. We use their 
alphabet to-day, and the very word “alpha- 
bet” is made out of their first two letters, 
alpha and beta. An alphabet is an “A B.” 

So the Phoenicians and the Greeks must 
divide the credit for the greatest single gift 
of art to the modern world, the gift of a 
good, usable alpha- 
bet. The Phoeni- 
cians also gave us our 
word “Bible.” It is 
taken from the name 
of one of their chief 
cities — Byblos. So 
much paper came 
from Byblos that the 
very word itself 
came to mean paper, 
or book, and from 
that use we have 
taken it for a name 
for the Book of 
books. 

It seems a pity 
that such great idea 
carriers as the Phoe- 
nicians should not 
have gone on longer 
enlightening the world through trade and 
teaching. For many centuries after looo b.c. 
the Phoenicians prospered. They even es- 
tablished colonies at different places around 
the Mediterranean, and one of these colonies, 
Carthage (kiir'thaj), on the north coast of 
Africa just across from Sicily, became a 
great kingdom. 

It was not until the Persians conquered the 
world, about 5cx> b.c., that Phoenicia began 
to weaken. Then she lent her ships and men 
as fighting helpers for the Persian kings, and 
abandoned little by little the trade which had 
made her so prosperous. With her ships 
carrying soldiers and death under the Per- 
sians instead of goods and ideas of her own, 
Phoenicia could not long remain gfeat. About 
150 years later, Phoenicia fell from the rule of 
Persia to the rule of Alexander and Greece; 
and after that we hear little more of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Byblos, the three great centers of 
Phoenician civilization, famous for sailing, 
for trade, and for the spreading of ideas. 


W S8* W 



Hugging the narrow coast along the eastern Mediterranean 
was the little land of Phoenicia, whose enterprising citizens 
did so great a service to the cause of civilization. Behind 
them towered the storied mountains of Lebanon; before 
them spread the blue of their tideless inland sea. It was 
always beckoning them to push out in search of adventure. 
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The HISTORY of the HITTITES 


Reading Unit 
No. 6 


THE MEN WHO FIRST MINED IRON 

Note: For basic injormation For statistical and current jacts^ 

not found on this paf^e, consult consult the Richards Year Book 

the general Index, VoL i§. Index. 

Interesting Exacts Explained 

A people about whom we know 5 115 

little, 5— 1 14-15 The slow^ p)rogress in deciphering^ 

Some of the things the Hittites certain Hittite writings, 5—115 

taught the Assyrians, 5—1 15 What we can read of the Hittite 
The hrst men to mine iron, 5115 records, 5 1 1 5 

A strange, characteristic prolile. 

Things to Think A. bout 

How do you suppe^se the Hittites tites have descendants living 

first discovered iron <ire? to-day? 

How do we know that the Hit- 

Reltited Material 

rhe growth of the Aryan Ian- The principle behind hiero- 

guage, 10-4 glyphic writing, 10-38 

The story of iron, 9-398 The Trojan War, 13-27 

The races of mankind, 5~42 Ramses 1 1 of Kgypt, 5—68 

Practical A pplications 

Which of our coins and national headed eagle? 

emblems carry the double- 

Habits and Attitudes 

The Hittites were a unified The Hittite king’s answer to 

nation under one king and gov- Kgypt s request for iron. 5 

eminent, ^^5 

Sufttmary Statement 

The Hittites were an early iron, and that it was from them 

people of whom we know tanta- that the large hooked nose has 

lizingly little. But we do know come down to some of the peo- 

that they were the first to mine pies today. 
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This picture, psinted by a famous Italian artist and Hittites, knew how to use it to make their swords. 
<^led “The Age of Iron,” shows what an advantage But it was not for weapons alone that the new metal 
that resisting metal gave to the men who, like the was used. It soon served for implements of progress. 


The MEN WHO FIRST MINED IRON 

The Ancient Hittites Gave to the World Its Most Useful Metal, 
and They Gave Their Strange Profile to Many an 
Ancient Tribe 

S THE eye of history sees more and modern descendants, the Armenians, still 
jr\; more in the slow unfolding of time, live in this region. 

— J and as one country after another Who these Hittites were is a problem, 
comes into the light of civilization, we begin They seem to have been a mixed strain, but 
to find things happening in the land just they were probably not Semitic like the 
south of the Black Sea and north of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Phoenicians, and 
Fertile Crescent, between the Aegean Sea to the Hebrews, although they were going to 
the^ west and the Caspian Sea to the east, have some interesting dealings with the 
This region is called Asia Minor, and about Hebrews. We now know that the language 
2500 B.c. it was inhabited by a people who they spoke was Indo-European, as were 
called themselves Hittites. Some of their Greek and Persian, and many students of 
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history have believed that the Hittites were 
themseJve/s of the same stock as the Greeks 
and Persians. But this is probably not true. 
They are probal)ly a separate people whf) 
happened to come to speak an Indo-Euro- 
pean tongue. 

When in 2000 u.c. Assur was just a little 
town and not the famous Assyria it was 
going to become, the Hittites and the Baby- 
lonians ruled it in turn. From the Hittites 
the Assyrians learned many things about how 
to build palaces and how to carve in stone. 
The Hittites had a way of carving tw'o stone 
animals, perhaps lions, on either side of a 
palace entrance, and this gave a grand effect 
which the Assyrians imitated in their own 
buildings. One of the figures the Hittites 
liked to carve was that of an eagle with a 
double head, one facing each way; and this 
double-headed eagle is the great-grandfather 
of the one you still may sec on some of our 
coins and othc.. nauonal emblems. 

The Beginning of the Iron Age 

You remember that one of the things 
which made the Assyrian soldiers so success- 
ful was their use of iron swords. The Hittites 
were among the very first people to know 
and use iron, and they first w’orked the iron 
mines along the Black Sea. Iron is very 
hard, and an iron sword can win easily 
against a bronze one. So wdth their iron 
weapons the Hittites pushed southward, and 
about 1400 n.c. they overran Syria, where 
the Arameans (ar'a-me'an) lived, and stop- 
])ed the Egyptian kings from conquering 
the land. 

IMany Hittites went still faither south and 
settled in Palestine, where they mingled with 
the Hebrews and other Semitic peoples. 

In the centuries from 1400 to 1200 11. c., 
the Hittites were at the height of their power. 
They did not have little separate city king- 
doms, but a single government under one 
king. The capital of their country was at 
what is now Boghaz-Keui (bo-gaz'-ku'e), 
near the Halys River just south of the Black 
Sea. They called this city Khatti, which is 
only another way of spelling Hittite. 

Even before 1400 n.c. the Hittites and tlie 
Egyptians had met each other, in peace or 
war or both. And as you know, the Egyp- 


tians were great makers of pictures and loved 
to draw whatever they saw which interested 
them. In the Egyptian drawings we often 
see pictures of Hittites, and they are very 
easy to tell because of the noses. The Hit- 
tites had a nose different from any of the 
noses of the time — a large hooked nose, 
called an aquiline (ak'wl-lm) nose because 
it is somewhat like the beak of an eagle, and 
the Latin w'ord for “eagle’* is aquila. The 
Armenians, descendants of the Hittites, have 
the same nose even to-day. 

The Difficult Hittite Writing 

If you ever travel about in Asia Minor 
you may see here and there some curious 
pictures carved on the stone, with inscrip- 
tions in a kind of writing that looks a^ttle 
like the Egyptian hieroglyphs (hl'er-o-gllf). 
These are old Hittite inscriptions, and the 
writing is indeed hieroglyphic, but it is made 
up on a different plan from the Egyptian 
hieroglyjdis. Only lately has any progress 
been made in reading such difficult writing. 

Luckily this picture writing, which the 
Hittites made up for themselves on the 
Eg>’i:)tian model, was not the only one the\’ 
used. They also wrote in cuneiform (ku-ne'i- 
form), or wedge-shaped, syllables, such as 
the Babylonians used, though here too they 
made up many of their own signs. 

For a long time we had no way of reading 
either of these 'I'uds of Hittite writing, but 
in 1916 an Austrian named Hrozny learned 
how to read the Hittite cuneiform. The 
story in these records is fascinating. It tells 
us something of the great city of Troy, which 
wc also read about in the poetry of Homer, 
a Greek. It tells us of an Egyptian king, 
Ramses 1 1 , who wrote to the Hittite king to 
ask for a big shipment of pure iron, and of 
how the Hittite king answered at once by 
.sending an iron swoi*d, with the rest of the 
* >n to follow later. This was about iicx^ 
B.C., and w ithin a century the “Iron Age” had 
begun to replace the “Age of Bronze.” 

You will remember the Hittites, then, as 
the first miners of iron, the metal which plays 
such a great part in our modern life. And 
you w’ill also remember them as the people 
who gave their strange profiles to some of 
the p>eoples of Asia Minor. 
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The HISTORY of the JEWS 


Reading Unit 
No. 7 • 


THE STORY OF THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page^ consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

The Jews have a unique place in The Hebrew nation becomes two 
history, 5—118 states, 5—124 

Palestine, the home of the Jews, The prophets urge the people to 
5—118 follow God's word, 5 125-26 

The wandering of the Israelites, The Jews are carried into cap- 
5-119 tivity, 5-127 

The laws of Moses, 5—1 19-120 Palestine falls under Greek in- 

The Jews enter and conquer fluence, 5-127, 129 

Palestine, 5—120 The revolt of the Maccabees, 5— 

The Jews are attacked, 5—122 129 

Saul saves the nation, 5—122-23 Rome conquers Palestine, and 

David, “the sweet singer of Is- the Jews become wanderers, 

rael,” 5-^23 5-129 

The glory of Solomon, 5—123 

Things to Think About 

The Assyrians and the Jews both the Jews follow the same 

lived in the midst of ambi- path? What would have hap^ 

^,ious, warring nations. The pened if they had become a 

Assyrians defended themselves - conquering people? 
and became one of the strong- In what direction did their 
est, most warlike nations of ability turn? 

ancient times. Why did not 

Related Material 

Music among the Hebrews, 12— Manna, which the Israelites ate 
204 when fleeing from Egypt, 9- 

The Moabite Stone, 10—42 214 

The Jews as goldsmiths, 12—79 Related history: 

The ancient dress of the Jews, 9— Babylon, 5—95 

12 Egypt, 5-67 

What unleavened bread is, 9-240 

Leisure-time Activities 

PROJECT NO. I : Make k I^ROJECT NO. 2 : Read of the 

“Noah's Ark," 14-34, and the friendship of David and Jona- 

animals for it, 14-59, 63, 64, 66, than in the First Book of Samuel. 
68 . 

Summary Statement 

Their belief in one God and a strong influence throughout 
their interest in thought rather history, though they were perse- 

than in conquest made the Jews cuted on every hand. 
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When Jehovah looked down upon the world. He was 
displeased with His people, for He found them all 
bent upon doing wrong all but Noah. So He decided 
to send a great flood and destroy everything He had 
created. But He took Noah into His confidence and 
told him to build an ark large enough to hold himself. 


his family, and members of every one of the animal 
tribes. Noah did as he was told; and when black 
clouds began to fill the sky, he and his family climbed 
safely into the Ark, as you see in the picture above. 
Then the waters descended and covered the face of 
the earth, but the little Ark rode the storm. 


The STORY of the CHOSEN PEOPLE 


Despising Nearly All the Arts and Sciences, This Small and Per- 
secuted Nation Gave Its Mind and Heart to One Great Idea: 
the Idea of a Single God of Love, Which Has Grown into 
the Religion of All the Western World 


OME nations become great because 
they fight and conquer other weaker 
p>eoples, ruling them harshly or kindly 
until at last the conquerors themselves be- 
come weak and are conquered in their turn. 
Other nations become great because of their 
wealth in gold, silver, jewels, or other more 
lowly things such as oil or phosphates. And 
some are great because of the beauty they 
bring into the world, because they have pro- 
duced great artists or poets or musicians. 


For none of these things do we remember 
that many-named people commonly known 
as the Jews. Compared with the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, or the Babylonians, their 
fighting power, even in the days of their 
highest glory as a nation, was hardly worth 
a mention. Compared with the Cretans or 
the Lydians, their riches were trifling. They 
produced, in those early days, no great artists 
or musicians. And yet for three thousand 
years the world has never been able to forget 
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or ignore this people. Like the Chinese, they 
have lived on, while countless warrior peoples 
have risen and fallen. They have achieved 
something no other people ever achieved, the 
keeping of a firm bond of union when their 
numbers were scattered all over the face of 
the earth, without any national home. 

The reason why the Jews hold a unique 
place in history is easy to see. Thinking is 
the greatest hu- 
man power, and 
the Jews have al- 
ways been a na- 
tion of thinkers. 

It was their 
thoughts about 
God — thoughts 
dreamed out by 
shepherds under 
the stars, or ham- 
mcred out by 
kings in stress of 
danger — which 
made their carh' 
history a great 
onf’ And to-day 
it is their 
thoughts about 
everything — 
science, trade, re- 
ligion, history, 
the arts — which 
make the Jews a 
great people. 

The history of 
the Jewish nation 
is a history of 
great thoughts. 

Curiously 
enough, while we 
know a good deal 
about Palestine 
(p&l'fis-tin) — the home of the Jews — before 
the ancient Hebrews came to live in it, we 
know very little about the coming of those 
ancestors of the modern Jewish people. 
Palestine is the southwest corner of that 
Fertile Crescent about which we have heard 
so much in the stories of Sumeria and Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. Situated at a sort of 
crossroads between Egypt and Babylonia, 
and between Greece and Arabia, Palestine 


had the advantage of being in the center of 
things, as well as the great disadvantage of 
being fought over in nearly every war. 

It is a little country, about the size of 
Vermont — the whole length of it, ‘‘from Dan 
to Beersheba,’' is only about 150 miles. Its 
little green valleys, its one river Jordan split- 
ting it lengthwise before flowing into the 
Dead Sea, its parched hills and desert 

patches, would 
not seem very at- 
tractive to a 
stranger from 
broader, greener 
lands. But 
strangers who 
came to Palestine 
in ancient days, 
came mainly out 
of a much more 
forbidding coun- 
try still. For it 
was desert wand- 
erers — the Amo- 
orites (ani'6-rlt), 
the Canaan it es 
fka'nan-it), the 
llittite^ the Phi- 
listines, and the 
Arameans (ar'a- 
meMn) - who en- 
tered Palestine 
one after another, 
quarreling amc^ng 
themselves and 
appealing to the 
great nations of 
or Baby- 
lonia for protec- 
tion or help By 
the time the He- 
brews entered, 
Palestine was full of these tribes, who, with 
the exception of the Hittites anti Philistines, 
all belonged to what we know as the Semitic 
(sC-mlt'Ik) people, to which the Hebrews too 
belonged. When the Hebrews came they 
settled in that part of Palestine called Canaan 
(ka'nan) or the Promised Land. 

Who were the Hebrews and whence did 
they come to Palestine? For all their early 
history we must go to the Bible. The stories 



Up and down this little rocky strip of land that we call Palestine 
warriors from all the nations of the ancient world marched in 
battle array. For the homeland of the Hebrews was at the 
crossroads between Egypt and Asia Minor, and the Mediter- 
ranean and lands farther east. It was not an easy spot for a 
nation to hold; but it was an ideal center for the spread of a 
religion. Each tribe had its own land. 
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The Pharaoh of Egypt began to fear the growing num- 
ber of Hebrews who lived in his land. So he com- 
manded that all the boy babies born to them should 
be put to death. One mother, who could not bear to 
have her baby killed, put him in a basket of bulrushes, 

they told about the first man, the Flood, and 
other things are curiously like those told in 
Babylonia, and we know that they once lived 
among the Babylonians and listened to the 
stories the Babylonian poets and wise old 
men told. Yet in the Hebrew telling of these 
Stories there is always an important differ- 
ence: where the Babylonian legends arc just 
stories, those of the Hebrews always teach a 
moral lesson. Adam and Iwe were thrown 
out of Eden because they disobeyed; Noah 
was saved from the Flood because he was 
just, and walked humbly with God. More- 
over, where tlie Babylonians had many gods, 
the Hebrews — at least after their settlement 
in Palestine — taught the w'orship of just one 
God — Yahweh (yii'wC), or Jehovah, the all- 
Father, who made everything good. This 
idea of one good God was current among the 
Hebrews long before the beginning of their 
story as wc know it. 


made water-tight with pitch, and set the tiny boat to 
float among the reeds at the river’s brink. There the 
Pharaoh’s daughter found it when she came to the 
river to bathe. She adopted the baby and called him 
Moses, which means ’'taken out of the water.” 

Wc know tliat the Hebrew's lived for a 
lime in Babylonia and heard the stories of 
tlie Bab>'lonians, and W'C are fairly sure that 
in the cou'-sc of their w’anderings this little 
people s})ent some time in Egypt. Some 
learned men say that not all the Hebrews, 
but only a few', were in the land of the pha- 
raohs. A few^ say that no Hebrew's were 
there at all, since no Egyptian records men- 
tion them. But many tell us that the Egyp- 
tian capiiviiy, w'hen the enslaved people had 
to labor so cruelly, is real history, and that 
Moses, the great leader who took them out, 
was a real human being. 

The Law of Moses 

The law of Moses has to do with three 
things: God, His people, and His law. It 
taught that the law was given by God to the 
people for their preservation; so long as they 
hehl to it they w'ere protected from every 
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evil. But God Himself was bound by the 
law. He could not help or save a disobedi- 
ent or rebellious people. To keep the law 
was man’s debt to God. 

To be sure, the Jewish people did not 
always hold to this magnificent faith in one 
good God. They were attracted by the Baals 
(ba'2ll) their neighbors worshiped, by the 
golden calves of the 
idolaters, by the loose 
practices of the 
heathen peoples 
around them. All 
through their history 
their leaders were try- 
ing to bring them 
back to the pure wor- 
ship of Yahweh. Per- 
haps the leaders might 
have failed in the end 
had they not been 
aided by the greatest 
religious force the 
Jews have experi- 
enced, the force of 
perst cution. For it is 
a strange truth that a 
faith for which be- 
lievers have to suffer, 
often grows stronger 
just because it is hard 
to follow it. 

The law of Moses 
was changed and en- 
larged during many 
centuries, but in the 
main it was probably 
first given to the people twelve or thirteen 
centuries before the birth of Christ, soon 
after the escape of the Hebrews from Egypt. 
This escape was followed by forty years of 
wandering, and then the Hebrews began to 
trickle into Palestine, where some of them 
had probably already established themselves. 
They found Palestine a country of little cities, 
each with its wall and its defenses, glaring 
defiance upon all its neighbors. 

Few as the Hebrew wanderers were, they 
had had the hardy desert life to make them 
strong, and best of all, they had one leader 
and one God. This gave them a great ad- 
vantage over the disunited and mixed peoples 


of Palestine. By a long series of petty wars 
they conquered city after city, sometimes 
killing and sometimes enslaving the inhabi- 
tants. Their heroes — Moses, Joshua, Gideon, 
Jephthah, and the women Miriam, Jael, and 
Deborah — were more than military chiefs. 
They were mouthpieces for the divine voice 
to the people, speaking the commands of 
God. When the Ca- 
naanite warrior Siscra 
(sis'e-ra) seemed 
about to overwhelm 
the Hebrews, and Jael 
through a cunning 
stratagem managed to 
slay him, the song of 
Deborah is praise, not 
to the killer herself, 
but to the Lord for 
His avenging of Israel. 
When Gideon won his 
battles it was Yahweh 
who delivered the 
enemy into his hand. 
Like a golden thread 
through the story of 
conquest runs this re- 
liance upon God anrl 
His good will toward 
the people. 

As Palestine fell to 
the Hebrew's, they di- 
vided the land into 
twelve parts, one for 
each of the twelve 
divisions, or “tribes,” 
of the people. Out- 
side these twelve divisions lived the hostile 
tribes who worshiped many gods, each little 
settlement having its Baal to manage its 
harvest, and often its Baalith, or she-Baal, 
to oversee the important business of fertility. 

The Canaanites taught the Hebrews to 
farm and produce corn, wine, oil, and figs. 
The invaders learned how to make clothes 
and tools. Even more importaait, they 
learned to read and write — at first only a 
name or a charm scratched on a sWord or a 
stone, bu* after a while longer songs and 
stories. From this time on, the Jews wrote 
down those stirring tales which are the be- 
ginning of their record as a people. 



Photo by Standtftrl J 'ubtuhins Oo. 


This is how the city of Jericho was conquered, accord- 
ing to the instructions of the Lord. Ihe children of 
Israel, led by seven priests bearing trumpets made of 
rams’ horns, marched in procession around the city 
walls. When they had done this seven times, the 
priests blew a loud blast upon their trumpets, the people 
of Israel raised a mighty shout, and the walls of Jericho 
fell down and crumbled to dust at their feet. 
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Samson was tho strongest man of his time, and every- 
one was eager to know in what his great stren^h lay. 
Finally his enemies the Philistines bribed Delilah, a 
woman whom he loved, to pry his secret from him. 


After much coaxing from her, Samson told her that 
if his hair were cut off, he would be as weak as any 
other man. And so Delilah sent for a man to cut 
off Samson’s hair as he slept. 
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The emiy of the Philistines and the army of the 
Israelites were ready to give battle. But instead of 
attacking, the Philis^es sent out a tremendous giant 
named Goliath; the picture above will show you just 
how enormous he was. For forty days he roared out 
his challenge to the men of Israel, saying that if he 
were overcome in single combat, he and his people 
would become the servants of Israel — but that if he 

Except for the Philistines (fl-lls'tin) and 
the Hittites the people now living in Palestine 
were of the Semitic stock. The Philistines, 
who had come from the north, probably from 
eastern Crete, now began to harass the Israel- 
ites, as the Hebrews were now called, burn- 
ing their cities and plundering their goods. 
They could not be stopped by the Hebrew 
captains or by the strong but wayward 


should be victorious, the Israelites must bow to the 
Philistines. No one dared fight the Philistine until a 
shepherd boy named David decided that with the aid 
of the Lord he would go out to meet the giant. Goliath 
laughed with scorn when he saw his tiny adversary; 
but David loaded his sling with a pebble, and sent the 
stone crashing into the giant’s forehead. Goliath fell 
to the ground, and David cut off his head. 

Samson, who boasted of killing a thousand 
Philistines with the jawbone of an ass. At 
the battle of Shiloh the enemy crushed the 
Hebrew army and carried off the Ark of the 
Covenant (kiiv'6-nant) — or “Compact’^ — 
the most sacred object in their rel^ion. 

A hero was needed to save the little na- 
tion, and a hero came. He was Saul, a young 
farmer turned soldier. Saul led his men 
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through^ every danger to victory, and his 
reward was a crown. Israel, which had been 
governed by priest-captains, made Saul its 
first king. But the kingship was an empty 
honor. Tactless and jealous, Saul turned 
against himself the priests and the people, 
who soon forgot the great service he had 
done in saving the 
life of the nation. 

He saw fickle popu- 
larity turn to 
David, a gallant, 
tempestuous young 
shepherd with the 
soul of a poet. Fi- 
nally Saul fell, slain 
in the desperate 
battle against the 
Philistines. 

Everyone loves 
David, the “s^veot 
singer of Israel ’’ 

'Fhc stories tell of 
him first as a shej)- 
herd boy, who earl>' 
left his docks to 
follow a life of stir- 
ring adventure 
With sling and 
stone he killed the 
Philistine cham- 
pion, Goliath (go- 
iT'iLth). Later, ex- 
iled by the jealous 
Saul, he gatherefl 
about him a little 
band of followers, 
exiles like himself, 
whom he led in 
raids not unlike 
those of Robin 
Hood. His undying friendship with Jona- 
than, his chivalrous refusal to kill Saul even 
to save his own life, his inspiration in the 
composing of magnificent poetry, all make 
him at once the most beloved and the most 
human character in early Jewish history. 

Unfortunately David’s life was divided 
into two parts, and the second was by no 
means so glorious or so admirable as the 
first. When, some ten years after Saul’s 
death, he managed to establish himself as 


the king of a freed people, with their enemies 
subdued, he made the kingship a very differ- 
ent thing from what it had been imder the 
simple democratic rule of Saul. 

David chose Jerusalem as his capital and 
the center of the Jewish religion. He brought 
in a luxury unknown to the Jews before. 

P'rom being a peer- 
less military leader 
he became merely 
an oriental poten- 
tate. The people, 
however, always 
felt his charm and 
honored him as the 
true founder of 
their state. 

Under David’s 
son, Solomon, the 
material kingdom 
of the Jews reached 
its brief, glittering 
noonday. It was 
he who built the 
splendid temple in 
Jerusalem, beauti- 
ful with cedars 
from the forests of 
Lebanon, glittering 
with gold and 
silver and ivory. 
It is he who lives 
--- story as the 
shrewd, just judge, 
so that men speak 
of a wise man as 
having 'The wis- 
dom of Solomon.’’ 
It was he whose 
court was so splen- 
did, according to 
the talc, tliat the Queen of Sheba came to 
visit him. In truth Solomon was a splendid 
king and a lover of luxury. We are told that 
every day to supply his court he required a 
hundred sheep, thirty oxen, and seven million 
gallons of flour, besides fowls, wine, and all 
manner of other delicacies. 

Egypt Sends Solomon a Wife 

This display caused the little Jewish state 
to be admired and envied by other nations. 



Piioto bi ^itnodunl i’nbliphinic Co 

Here you see the sacred ark as it was returned to the Israelites 
after its capture by the Philistines. This was the sanctuary 
which Jehovah had told Moses to build as a dwelling place for 
the Lord among his people. It was made of wood overlaid 
within and without with gold, according to the Lord’s command. 
Above it was placed the **mercy seat,’’ a slab of gold on which 
the blood of animals was sprinkled to atone for the sins of the 
people. Cherubim of gold knelt at either end, as the picture 
shows. Inside were kept the **two tables of testimony, tables 
of stone written with the finger of God.” These “tables” were 
small slabs of stone which the Lord had given Moses upon 
Mount Sinai. On them were written the Ten Commandments. 
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so that even the mighty far-off pharaoh of 937 B.C.). Henceforth the Hebrew^ nation 
Egypt sent one of his daughters to be a bride was to consist of not one, but two, little 

for Solomon, states — Israel in the north and Judah in the 

But the glory was not worth what it cost, south, forever jealous and quarrelsome. No 
Foreign wives brought foreign religions into wonder the Egyptian pharaoh Sheshonk was 


Israel, so that the 
became corrupted 
idolatrous cus- 
toms. And the 
heavy taxes that 
paid for the splen- 
dors of the court 
bowed down the 
common people 
into bitter pov- 
erty. Class dis- 
tinctions grew; 
the nobles lolled 
on couches inlaid 
with ivory while 
the poor sweated 
and toiled in the 
fields. Perhaps 
worst of aU, the 
pomp and wealth 
which Solomon 
wrung from his 
people attracted 
the envy of 
mightier kings, 
who began to plan 
wars that threat- 


pure worship of Yahweh 
by all sorts of degrading 





soon able to overrun the southern kingdom 
as far as Jerusalem, robbing the beautiful 
. .. — .. new temple and 

exacting a heavy 
tax. 

For hundreds of 
years now the twc 
Hebrew kingdoms 
lived a troubled 
life, overrun by 
many enemies but 
never willing to 
join together for 
strength and 
brotherly help. 
Israel in the north 
suffered most from 
internal troubles. 
In the thirty- 
seven years after 
Jeroboam she had 
six kings, several 
of whom4ied vio- 
lent deaths. Only 
twice did a son 
follow his father 
on the throne. 


ened to crush and ^**®*^® stuudard PubiiaUiuc co. 

enslave the tiny When the l^rd commanded Elijah to hide himself from the 


Morning and evening He sent ravens to carry meat and bread 
Even before to the prophet. And near at hand was “the brook Cherith.** 

Solomon died, the “** ““ 


people. He did not let His servant starve alone in the wilderness. 
Morning and evening He sent ravens to carry meat and bread 


The strongest of 
these Israelite 
kings were Omri 
(6m 'ri) and his 
son Ahab (a'hab), 


kingdom had begun to break up, Hiram of husband of Jezebel (j 6 z'e-b 61 ). Omri, who 


Tyre secured twenty northern cities in re- ruled in the early ninth century b.c., chose 
turn for the timber and supplies he sent the and fortified Samaria (sa-ma'rl-a) as the 


vainglorious Hebrew ruler. Edom, Moab, 
and the Arameans, foreign tribes who had 
been subject to David, revolted successfully. 
Then Solomon’s son, Rehoboam (re'h6-b5'- 
&m), began his rule by a scornful denial of a 
plea for gentler laws and lighter taxes. “My 
father chastised you with whips,” he cried, 
‘‘but I will chastise you with scorpions I” 
This was more than his j>eople could bear, 


capital of Israel. Ahab skillfully managed 
the trade and foreign relations of his king- 
dom. And in Judah, the southern kingdom, 
things were fairly peaceful during this period. 
Asa and Jehoshaphat (jfe-h6sh'a-f3»t) were 
devout kings who ruled it long years in the 
faith of Yahweh. 

The Stone That Tells a Great Story 


and their anger flamed into rebellion. The Now there were good kings like these, 
northern tribes, under Jeroboam (j6r'6-b6'- strong kings like Ahab, in many others of 
&m), established a separate kingdom (about the little states of the Fertile Crescent. There 
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Pholu by Uruwii Urua. 

Above is a reconstruction of the temple at Jerusalem 
as it was rebuilt by Herod; this is the beautiful build- 
ing of marble and gold which Jesus so often visited. 
The great gateways at the left led to the Court of the 
Gentiles, the large open space. This was surrounded 
by pillared cloisters. Only the Jews could pass beyond 
it into the inner court — where, in the Women’s Gallery, 
Mary waited while Joseph took the infant Jesus into 
the court nearest the temple. There no woman might 
enter. Only priests could go into the temple itself, 

was, for example, Xing Mesha (me'sha) of 
Moab, whose long reign wc know a good 
deal about because he left behind him a 
black stone l:>earing llie record of his victories, 
leaving the defeats to be told about by other 
nations. This “Moabite stone” is a precious 
relic of these early days. You will find a 
picture of it elsewhere in these books. But 
in spite of the Moabite stone and other rec- 
ords of other kings, we do not remember 
these rulers as wc remember Ahab. Why 
not? Why should the feeble Hebrews in 
their two small states interest us more than 
more powerful kingdoms like Tyre and 
Damascus? 

During this period at least, it is because 
of the men we know as ‘The prophets.’" We 
remember Ahab, for instance, because of 
Elijah, the lean, hawk-eyed man of God, un- 
relenting enemy of Baal. Elijah begins that 
long line of preacher-s^'^tesmen whose words 


which held the sacred relics of the Jews. This was 
the third great temple built in Jerusalem. Almost a 
thousand years before, Solomon had built his magnifi- 
cent House of God, which was burned in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Seventy years later another temple, 
not so beautiful as the first, was built. This was the 
one which Herod set about to rebuild and enlarge, 
after the plan shown in the model above. It took 
eighty years to complete the building; and almost as 
soon as it was finished, it was destroyed by Titus. 

and acts still llame like fire in the records of 
history and poetry. 

Elijah and Ahab 

This Elijah hated the easy-going Ahab and 
his shrewd, ambitious wife Jezebel, who en- 
couraged the mad worship of Baal with its 
sacrifices of children and its leaping, arm- 
waving priests who cut themselves wdth 
knives in their frenzies. Elijah knew that 
one calm \\ orshiper of the one God w^as more 
than a match for all these bedlamites, and 
on one great occasion he put them all to 
shame. Elijah was saved from the hos- 
tility of Jezebel and Ahab, and lived to see 
Ahab brought home dead after a hard 
battle. 

Elisha, the pupil and successor of Elijah, 
was more diplomatic, and gentler in his 
methods, but he was no less devoted to the 
single worship of Yahweh. To secure his 
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ends he upheld Jehu (je'hfl) in a revolution 
against Ahab’s successor which, for a while 
at least, put down the worship of Baal in Is- 
rael. Neither Elijah nor Elisha wrote down 
their messages. Their story was written for 
them by others — students or scribes. 

Amos, who lived in the middle of the 
eighth century . . , 

B.C., _ begins the | .,^3^ 


B.C., begins the 
long line of proph- 
et-authors in 
Israel and Judah. 
A shepherd from 
the wilderness 
south of Jeru- 
salem, Amos came 
to the religious 
feast at Bethel 
during a time of 
careless wealth 
and ease. His 
heart overflowed 
with wrath to see 
the merriment 
covering so much 
injusiice and op- 
pression. He 
stood in the 
market place and 
began to cry forth 
the message that 
he afterward 
wTote down: “I 
hate, I despise 
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hate, I despise Close to the house of King Ahab stood the pleasant vineyard of 
r j. Iff ^ 1 A man named Naboth. Naboth was very proud of this vineyard, 
your leasts ! Uoa for it had been in his family ever since the Children of Israel 
flpTir|'iT|flpfl iiiQf'ipp had come into Canaan. And so, when Ahab wished to buy it 
uciiianucu jubucc Naboth refused. Jezebel, the wicked wife of the 

rather than fat king, brought about the death of Naboth and told her husband 
A nn could now take possession of the vineyard. But when 

ddCLUAccd. rv lid.- down to the place he found the prophet Elijah, whom 

tion corrupt and the Lord had sent to meet him. In the picture above, you see 
1 11 V 11 r Irm rrkii 1 A denouncing Ahab and pronouncing upon him a terrible doom. 


luxurious could 

not hope to survive in that welter of little 
warring nations. 

The prophecy of Amos was fulfilled when 
the king of Israel died (743 b.c.) and soon 
afterward Assyria swept the land into servi- 
tude. A new prophet, Hosea (ho-ze'a), now 
rose to assure the distressed people of God’s 
love and mercy. Though they had sinned, 
yet God’s love could not be turned away: 
‘*How can I give thee up, Ephraim; abandon 
thee, Israel?” 

During this time and later, scribes and 


historians were busy. The Jaw of Moses was 
rewritten in its final form, and so was the 
history of the nation, to show the hand of 
God in its affairs. These rewritten codes 
were then taught to king and people, as they 
have been taught ever since — the most com- 
plete and high-minded moral plan of any 
, ancient people. 
And now for 
over a century 
prophet after 
prophet — Isaiah, 
Micah (ml'ka), 
Zephaniah (z£f'a- 
ni'a), Jeremiah — 
j^reached in vary- 
ing terms of God’s 
wrath toward sin 
and His joy in re- 
pentance. These 
prophets were 
often more than 
preachers. Isaiah, 
pcrhai)S the great- 
est of them all, 
wisely directed the 
king of Judah in 
his relations with 
foreign powers. 
The political situ- 
ation in his time 
was delicate. I'lic 
Hebrews owed al- 
stood the pleasant vineyard of Icfrinnro frv A«i 
asvery proud of this vineyard, 

r since the Children of Israel syna, but Egyp- 

cliplomals 

Naboth and told her husband were trying to win 
n of the vineyard. But when , 

mnd the prophet Elijah, whom '^vcr the two little 
In the picture above, you see states to help 
incing upon him a terrible doom. ^ .1 

them against the 

northern power. More than one prophet 


northern power. More than one prophet 
bitterly denounced such an alliance, but 
Josiah, the king, allowed himself to be won 
over. The result was that Jerusalem was 
vainly besieged by Sennacherib (sS-n&k'er-Ib) 
in 701 B.C. Twenty years before that Sa- 
maria, the northern capital, had fallen, and 
many thousands of its people had been car- 
ried away into exile. 

In the years which follow we see the proph- 
ets still exhorting the two little kingdoms, 
menaced by constant dangers. During these 



jiinl ( iallcry, li<*rlin 

Amid such tragic scenes as this, King Nebuchadnezzar 
carried off the people of Judah into captivity in far-off 
Babylon — by whose rivers they sat down and wept 

years, too, the Jews were traveling to far-off 
lands, to Kgypt, Greece, Syria, establishing 
colonies and carrying on trade. If some fell 
away from the worship of Yahweh, others 
remained faithful. If there were lean years, 
there were also fat ones. 

The Babylonian Captivity 

And then (586 B.c.) came the destruction. 
A third of the Jews, including the best crafts- 
men and thinkers, were taken by the Chal- 
dean King Nebuchadnezzar to Babylon. A 
third emigrated to Eg>’pt, and the starved 
remnant was left to weep over the ruined 
cities and the broken walls of their national 
home. This was the Great Exile, which still 
lives in Jewish song and story. For Palestine 
or for the Jews nothing was ever quite the 
same again. 

Yet it is not the end of the story of the 
Jews in Palestine. Many sturdy peasants 
must have stayed on in the country. And 


when they ‘^remembered Zion,” the beautiful city of 
Jerusalem which the Babylonian monarch had leveled 
to the ground. 

other Jews came back as time went on. How 
Nchcmiah (ne'he-mi'a) rebuilt the walls of 
Jerusalem, ind how these exiles trickled 
slowly back into Palestine, are stories too 
long to tell. But gradually Jerusalem and 
Samaria were rebuilt and the Jews had once 
more a national home. From this time on, 
they are usually referred to as Jews, and not 
as Hebrews. 

Toward the close of the fourth century b.c. 
there came a meteor across the world’s sky. 
Alexander the Great conquered Palestine 
along with the rest of the Persian empire. 
After his death in 323 b.c. its rule was dis- 
puted between two of his heirs — Ptolemy 
(tol'c-m!) in Eg\q>t and Seleucus (se-lu^kCls) 
in Asia Minor. Many battles raged over the 
prostrate land, but finally (198 b.c.) the 
heirs of Seleucus won. 

This was a time when Greek manners, 
Greek ideas, even Greek religious customs, 
took wide hold among the Jews. Not in 
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When Belshazzar and his household were feasting and SLing was troubled and called in his wise men to tell 

drinking wine from the golden vessels which Ifebu- him what the words meant. All of them failed but 

chadnezzar had taken from the Temple of Solomon^ a Daniel, who told the King that the writing fhretold his 

hand suddenly appeared, writing on the wall. The downfall, inasmuch as he had displeased the Lord. 





The King of Persia made Daniel a high official, and were rid of him« But the Lord took care of His servant, 
me other nobles became very jealous. So they had The next day Daniel was found to be without so much 
Daniel thrown into a den of lions, and thought they as a scratch, and the King set him free. 
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Palestii^e only, but in Egypt, in Damascus, 
in far-away Rome, the Greek worship of 
beauty and of things of the mind won Jewish 
followers. It was not the beauty worship 
and high thoughts of the true Greeks which 
were the “abomination of desolation** told 
of in the book of Daniel. That came when 
Anliochus IV 
(dn-tl'o-kiis). 
the Syrian 
king of Pales- 
tine, who 
called himself 
a believer in 
the Greek re- 
ligion, looted 
the rebuilt 
Temple at 
Jerusalem 
(i68 B.C.), 

|)oured out 
the forbidden 
swine’s blood 
on the altar, 
and harshly 
forbade the 
ancient Jew- 
ish worship. 

This indeed 
must have 
seemed like 
the end. 

But again a 
leader arose, 
this time Mat- 
tathias (mat'- 
a-thi'«ls), an 
aged priest of 
Modin (mo'dfn), a little town north of Jeru- 
salem. Mattathias killed the Syrian officer 
in charge of the Greek religious rites, to- 
gether with a cowardly Jew who was about 
to sacrifice on the Greek altar. Then Mat- 
tathias with his five sons — the Maccabees 
(mltc'a-be) — escaped to the hills, where they 
raised a revolution which baffled the mighty 
but distracted Syrian power. Exactly three 
years after the Temple had been defiled, it 
w’as cleansed and dedicated to Yahweh once 
more. 


But in the struggle which went on after 
this, the Maccabees called for aid on the 
rising power of Rome — and this was to be 
the last of the world-conquering nations that 
descended on Palestine in ancient times. 
Finally, in 64 b.c., Rome the Invincible, 
represented by the ambitious general Pompey 

fp5m'pl), be- 
sieged Jeru- 
salem, and 
carried the 
last barrier on 
a Sabbath, 
when the 
Jews, occu- 
pied with 
their devo- 
tions, refused 
to make a 
military 
defense. The 
priests w^ere 
slain at the 
very altar, 
and twelve 
thousand 
Jews died in 
the massacre. 
Never after 
that day was 
there an inde- 
pendent Jew- 
ish state in 
Palestine un- 
til 1948, when 
the state of 
Israel was set 
up there. 

But the J^'ws were already citizens of the 
world. Their law, in Hebrew, or translated 
into Greek, \vas read wherever they congre- 
gated, and nearly every sizable town in any 
land had its synagogue. Jewish writers, phi- 
losophers, and merchants w'cre everywhere 
prominent. If the little mother country had 
been stronger — strong enough to keep all her 
citizens at home — the influence of her culture 
might have been less widespread. But 
Destiny was to scatter the Jewish people to 
the four corners of the earth. 



After the long sad years of captivity in Babylon, the Hebrews have been 
allowed to return to Jerusalem; and under the leadership of the dauntless 
Nehemiah, they have set about the task of rebuilding the city walls. 
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This ancient wall in Jerusalem has heard the prayers 
and laments of the Jewish people for many centuries. 
It is called the *'Wailing Wall” because, since it is 
one of the few relics the Jews have of their ancestors, 
it has become a holy place to which they go to pray 
in time of deep trouble. It has been the cause of 


many bitter differences between the Jews and the 
Moslems. Nut long ago a special commission was 
created by the British government to decide the ques- 
tion of ownership. They decided that the wall be- 
longed to the Moslems, but that the Jews should be 
allowed to worship there at all times. 


The WANDERER among the NATIONS 

Persecuted and Driven to the Ends of the Earth, the Jews Are the 
Only People Who Have Kept Their Race and Faith Pure 
during All These Thousands of Years 


HERE is no stranger thing in history 
than the story of the people called 
the Jews. For nearly two thousand 
years they have been wanderers without a 
national home. They have suffered more 
persecution than any other people since the 
beginning of time. And yet they have re- 
mained one people, and have kept all their 
national traits and ideals. They have also 
given birth to many of the w'orld’s greatest 


artists, scientists, writers, and industrial 
leaders. 

What has kept the Jews a single people, 
while the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the 
Romans, and many another people have dis- 
appeared from history? It is mainly the 
Jewish religion, a religion with a central idea 
which has grown in beauty and pow’er 
through the ages. Jewish worship centers 
about one God, who is a Father. The cen- 
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When Jesus was brought before Pilate, the Roman 
goyemor judged Him innocent. Leading Him out 
before Uie crowd which had assembled below, Pilate 
said. “Behold, I bring him forth to you that ye may 


know that 1 find no fault in him. Behold the manl’* 
But they insisted that Jesus be crucified, ^nd from 
that single rash decision came a bitterness between 
Jew and Gentile that grew as the ages passed. 


tral idea of the faith is the ^‘Shema’' (Deuter- 
onomy 6:4,5): ^^Hear, O Israel: The Lord 
our God is one Lord: and thou shall love the 
Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might. This 
Jesus called the first commandment; and this 
belief in the oneness and fatherhood of God, 
along with all the laws and customs and rites 
of worship which grew up about it, has given 
the Jews, wide-scattered as they have been, 
a strong bond to hold them close to one an- 
other and apart from others. 

The Strange and Sad Story of the Jews 

The story of the Jews is as sad as it is 
strange. For it is the story of hideous cruelty 
dealt out to them in mistaken zeal for One 
whose second commandment was that we 
love one another. Jewish history since the 
time of Christ is a long record of oppression 
from the peoples of many other lands. Hap- 
pily a new day seems now to be dawning for 


the' Jews, and wc may hope that their future 
is brighter. 

Even before the time of Jesus, the quarrel- 
ing factions in Palestine had felt the power 
of Rome, and the tiny kingdom had been 
swallowed up in the enormous Roman em- 
pire. But if it had been unpleasant to receive 
the Romans, it was a tragic error to have 
urged the Roman governor, Pontius Pilate, 
to allow the crucifixion of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It was this crime of their ancestors which 
was later used as a reason for most of the 
hatred of the Jews. Both Jew and Christian 
forgot that Jesus himself and all his early 
followers were Jews. At first the apostles 
had even objected to admitting any Gentiles 
(jCn'tll), or non-Jews, to their fellowship! 
It was the wisdom of Paul that carried the 
gospel to all the world. 

Meanwhile the Roman governors and their 
Jewish subjects did not get on very well. 
The Romans could not understand the Jews. 
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Why shpuld they be so devoted to their laws 
and customs? Why should they think it 
shame to eat the meat of pigs? Why did they 
refuse to worship the great emperors of Rome, 
who had been declared to be gods? For their 
part, the Jews neither understood the Ro- 
mans nor liked them. Misunderstanding 
grew into armed clashes, until in 66 a.d. the 
Jews revolted openly against Roman rule. 

Rome sent two of her best generals, Ves- 
pasian (v6s-pa'zhT-3.ii) and Titus, to put 
down the rebellion. It was not an easy task, 
for the Jewish patriots 
fought like demons. 

Starving, wounded, 
desperate, they con- 
tested every inch of 
the way in tlic midst 
of horrors such as the 
world has seldom seen. 

Hut in 70 A.D. the uj)- 
per part of Jerusalem 
fell, the .sacred Temple 
was burned, and the 
Jewish state was no 
more. 

Over a million Jews 
died in the siege of 
Jerusalem. But if every Jew in Palestine 
had fallen, it w'ould by no means have put 
an end to this hardy stock, for the peojdc 
were already scattered far and wide in many 
lands. At Alexandria in h^gypt there was a 
large settlement; into Greece, Persia, Rome 
itself, Jews had traveled as traders and set- 
t Icrs. Moreover, there had been in Jerusalem 
a rabbi (rib'l), or teacher, named Johanan 
ben Zakkai, who had foreseen that the sacred 
city would fall. With his books this rabbi 
went to the Roman general, begging permis- 
sion to establish a little school at Jabneh on 
the coast of Palestine. This little school, 
which the Romans did not think it worth 
while to forbid, now became the center of 
the Jewish religion. The Great Sanhedrin 
(sa,n-he'dr!n), the supreme Jewish council 
consisting of seventy-one learned men, did 
its work there, and Jewish thoughts and 
beliefs and ways of living were there kept 
safe from destruction. 

For Jewish troubles were just beginning. 
Persecutions under various Roman emperors 


led finally to the second destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 135 A.D., after which the Romans 
placed a swine’s head over the city gate and 
forbade any Jew to enter. But Christians 
might enter; and this act marks a clear sepa- 
ration between the two faiths. 

When Rome Persecuted Israel 

The persecution extended to the school at 
Jabneh; so the rabbis fled to Usha in Galilee, 
where they hoped their school would be safer. 
Then from Usha the center moved to one 
town after another — 
Shefaram, Beth Shear- 
im, Sepphoris, Tibe- 
rias — until finally it 
moved out of Palestine 
into Babylonia. 

In all these centers 
of Jewish learning, the 
rabbis set themselves 
to study and interpret 
the law of Moses. The 
greatest of the inter- 
preters was Rabbi Ju- 
dah, sometimes called 
simply ^‘Rabbi.” This 
great teacher lived in 
Palestine in the second century; his book is 
called the Mishna, and all the rabbis who 
came after him based their work more or 
less upon it. Finally another book, called 
the Gemara (g^-mii'ra), was gathered to- 
gether out of the learning of many scholars 
in the Jev ish schools of Babylonia. These 
two books, the Mishna and the Gemara, 
together make up the Talmud (til'mild), a 
great digest of Jewish thought and opinion. 
The Talmud lays down rules about almost 
every little act of every day: that on the 
Sabbath one shall not read by lamplight; 
that separate dishes must be used for cooking 
meat and milk, and separate cloths for clean- 
ing such dishes; that it is doubtful whether 
a Jew may eat an egg laid on the Sabbath. 
But along with such little rules there arc 
many moral sayings of great beauty, teach- 
ing charity, kindliness, resp)ect for learning, 
and temperance in all things. 

After the second destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Roman empire had treated the Jews much 
better. But when the emperors began to be 



The picture above shows you how large the Holy Land 
is in comparison with the state of Pennsylvania. Yet 
because it was the birthplace of Jesus, who grew up in 
Nazareth in the province of Galilee, it has become a 
shrine for people all over the world. 
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Before Nebuchednezzer ceptured Jerusalem and burned 
the temple of Solomon to the ground, the city, as seen 

Christians, it was another story. During the 
fifth and sixth centuries there w'as persecution 
almost everyw^here. In 425 the emperor 
Theodosius (the'o-do'shi-us) forbade the 
Jews to have any ^‘patriarch,'’ or leader. 
One ‘Trince of the Exile,” as their leader 
was called, was crucified, and another was 
hanged. Things were better again for a w’hile 
after the barbarians overran the empire, for 
the teachings of the form of Christianity in 
which these tribes believed were not so dif- 
ferent from the teaching of the Jewish re- 
ligion. But by the seventh century all 
Europe was making laws against the Jew's, 
and nowhere quite so fiercely as in the Gothic 
kingdom of Spain. 

Mohammed and the Jews 

Yet it was in Spain that the Jews were to 
have a few centuries of rest from the worst 
of their troubles. For soon after 700 a.d. 
Spain was conquered by the Moors, who 
were Mohammedans, and the Mohammedans 
did not persecute the Jews. 

It had not been so at first. Mohammed 
himself, who lived about 600 a.d., had taken 
much of his new religion from Jewish teach- 
ings, but he soon quarreled with the Jews 
because they would not saj' that he was the 
promised Messiah. So he ordered his fol- 


from the northeast, probably looked very much as the 
artist has shown it in the picture above. 

low’ers either to convert this slifT-necked ]:)cr>- 
ple or butcher them. Later, however, the 
Mohammedan rulers decided to let the Jews 
buy toleration by paying a regular tax. After 
that, in the East, the Jews throve and pros- 
pered, and began to show what they could 
do in the sciences ai\d the arts. 

• The Jews in Spain 

So when the Mohammedan hordes con- 
quered Sj)ain, the Jews, made wise by ex- 
perience, settled there in large numbers. 
And now' for four hundred years (900-1300), 
this persecuted peot)lc enjoyed a ‘‘Golden 
Age.” Poets, the greatest of them Judah 
Halevi, began writing beautiful Hebrew^ 
verse. Scientists, especially physicians, 
made new discoveries. Philosophers spec- 
ulated on deep matters. Perhaps the 
greatest figure of this Golden Age is Moses 
ben Maimon, or Moses Maimonides (mi- 
m6n'I-dez). In his thought and writings 
Maimonides tried to put the Jewish faith 
on a rational or scientific basis, freeing it 
from the shackles of superstition or of mere 
tradition. 

This “Golden Age” did not extend beyond 
the Mohammedan empire. In the Christian 
countries during the Middle Ages the Jews 
were persecuted bitterly, not by the pope 
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himself jbut hy peoples and rulers. In 
places Jews were given the choice of receiving 
baptism or of leaving the country. At times 
when popular feeling against the Jews was 
acute, numbers of them were forced to accept 
the Christian religion and baptism. Many 
thousands refused, and chose exile rather 
than accept a forced Christianity. The 
crusaders classed the Jews as non Christians, 
and when the First 
Crusade seized 


(listricts would now and then order all Jews 
to leave, then seize their property, and aftei 
a time permit them to return to make more. 
Torture, too, seemed a simple way to force 
money from a Jew. It is said that King 
John of England seized one Jew reputed to 
be wealthy and ordered a tooth pulled each 
day until the unfortunate man should yield 
up the sums the King asked. And much 
, more horrible 

stories than this 


Jerusalem in 1099, 
Jews suffered with 
Saracens at the 
hands of the vic- 
tors. Even when 
there was no kill- 
ing in the mass, 
individual Jews 
walked in fear of 
their lives at the 
hands of ijarbn 
or frenzied crowds. 
'Iheir lot was an 
exceedingly cruel 
one. 

But religion w'as 
not the only cause 
of trouble for the 
Jews. Another 
was money. Since 
the Christian 



could be told if 
they w'ere not too 
distressing to re- 
late. 

In 1215 the 
Christians started 
what is called the 
^‘ghetto (gCt'o) 
system.” Jews 
and Christians 
were forbidden to 
live next door to 
each other. And 
every Jew had to 
w'ear a special 
badge or mark, so 
that everyone 
should know him 
for a member of 
the hated race. 

These tw o regu- 


church stcrnlv 


lations did more 


forbade usury 
(u'zhu-rl), or the 
lending of money 
for interest, the 
Jews, who were 
forbidden to en- 


li> iSu'ind.irti I’ubli-.fiini; Co 

The history of the Jews is the history of a persecution which, 
beginning in Egypt, has lasted throughout the ages. Here we 
see the people of Zion driven from their ruined city to be sold 
into slavery at Babylon. Scenes like this, differing only in detail, 
have been enacted over and over during the long history of the 
Jewish people. 


to break the Jew*- 
ish spirit than any 
of their torments. 
The ghettos, or 
Jewush quarters, 
which now' grew 


gage in farming or industry, w'ere allowed 
to become money lenders. Many Jews made 
huge profits at this trade, since they asked 
enormous rates of interest, jiartly because 
lending money was a risky business ano 
many debts were never repaid at all. 

The Fate of the Money Lender 

The wealth which Jews gained in money- 
lending now became a danger to them. A 
Jew had little protection in law or in custom, 
and it was easy to murder or rob the money 
lender and seize all he had gained. Some 


up in many cities of Europe, were alw^ays lo- 
cated in the ugliest and dirtiest parts of tow’n. 
And besides the dirt and the shame, there was 
the terrible crowding, for almost never w'ere 
the ghettos large enough to make decent 
homes for the thousands crow^ded into them. 
Finally, the enemies of the Jews now' knew' 
just where to find them. A band of ruffians 
might at any time bring lire and sword against 
the people of the ghetto without much fear of 
punishment. Small wonder that the Jew's 
hated a religion whose followers had strayed so 
far from the sublime doctrines of its Founder! 
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If 'you have read Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” you will have a home, after the manner shown in the picture above, 
clear picture of how badly the Jews were treated in was not an unusual pastime among people who never- 
the days of the Norman kings. To plunder a Jewish theless called themselves Christians. 

Cruel tales, which were not true at all, had other countries followed England’s example, 
come to be believed about the Jews, and In 1394 France not only expelled them for 
turned many simple and naturally kindly the third time, but made it a crime worthy 

people against them. One of the most hor- of death for a Christian to protect or even 

rible — and one of the most absurd — was the talk to a Jew. In Germany many towns, 

accusation of ‘‘ritual murder.” Someone though not the country as a whole, drove 

started the hideous story that a certain Jew- them out. Finally Spain, now Christianized, 
ish religious ceremony was not complete turned savagely upon them and drove them 
without the blood of a Christian child, and out in the very year (1492) when Christopher 
that each year a child would disappear, mur- Columbus was discovering the New World, 
dered by the Jews for this rite. For cen- In dress, manners, even language, the Jew 
turies people believed this foplish lie, and was a marked man. Spanish Jews began 
many were the stories of child martyrs they (about 1200) to speak Ladino (la-d€'no), a 
told in connection with it. Indeed, hard as ‘ mixture of Spanish and Hebrew. German 
this is to believe, a Jew named ^lendel Beilis Jews spoke Yiddish, a dialect made up of 
was put on trial to answer to this charge in fourteenth century German and Hebrew. 
Russia as recently as 1913. Happily he was Yiddish has lasted down to our own times, 
acquitted by an all-Russian jury. and many books and newspapers are yet 

It is hard to see how the lot of the Jews in published in it. It is not Hebrewy anyone 
Europe could have been worse than it was who knows German and the Hebrew alpha- 
during the late Middle Ages and the early bet can read it. 

modem jjeriod. From England Edward I Kicked, lashed, spat upon, the Jews hud- 
expelled them completely in 1290, and soon died toge^er in any land which did not expel 
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them ul|erly. To be sure, if a Jew was will- up a system of rules for Jewish practice 
ing to become a Christian, he might remain regulating everything pKJSsible — down to 
where he was; and in Spain many a Jew, which shoe to put on first! The system has 
desperate at the prospect of losing all his ever since been in great favor among strict 
possessions, did accept baptism. These con- Jews. If it was narrow and bigoted and 


verted Jews were 
called Maranos 
(ma-ra'no) — ‘‘ac- 
cursed.’’ Genera- 
tions later, when 
persecution had 
died down, many 
of them returned 
to the faith of their 
fathers. But most 
Jews took the hard 
road of exile and 
poverty. Poland 
and T urkey were 
the lands readiest 
to receive them, 
and by the hun- 
dreds of thousands 
they .sought those 
lands. I'he Span- 
ish Jews, or Sc- 
f)hardim (se-fiir'- 
dfm), preferred 
Turkey; the other 
Jews, or Ashkenaz- 
im (rish'kt-naz'- 
Im), generally 
chose Poland. To 
this day there is a 
distinction be- 
tween these two 
great branches of 
the Jewish race, 
and the Sephardim 






rather unreason- 
able, it at least 
gave the Jews 
something definite 
to hold to, and 
helped them to 
keep their faith, 
and their race with 
it, from dying out. 

The Protestant 
Reformation, 
which began when 
Martin Luther 
first openly tjues- 
tioned Roman 
Catholic doctrine, 
did not at once 
help the Jews. 
Luther, at first 
friendly and toler- 
ant, suddenly 
turned hostile and 
declared that if he 
could, he would 
pull every Jewish 
tongue out by the 
roots! 

But new forces 
and new ideas were 


abroad in the 

tween these two Pope Alexander VI, who was Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia (b 6 r'i&) world, and new 
great branches of before he became pope in the fateful year 1492 , was not one lands were being 
^ of the saintly men who have occupied the papal chair, but j a r 

the Jewish race, he showed skill and capacity in handling affairs, and it was opened up, too. In 

rinH *^® missionaries to the New World. He some of the Euro- 

and tne ijepnardim ^ member of the Spanish nobility, but when the Jews 

consider them- who were suffering from the Inquisition in Spain fled to pean countries the 

1 4. t Romo, he would not banish or molest them. And when 

selves to be of Charles VIII of Franco invaded luly. Pope Alexander faced douds Began lo 

purer blood. bravely and forced him to surrender. Recent historians lift. Holland, de- 

* « * p 11 have shown that the Borgias were not such an altogether r „ 

In spite of all evU famUy as the world had thought. fender of freedom, 

this brutal perse- offered a refuge, 

cutlon the Tews held to tlieir Law. To be Cromwell in England began permitting Jew- 


nuror blood bravely and forced him to 

‘ - * r 11 have shown that the Borgias 

In spite of all evU family as the world had th 

this brutal perse- 
cution the Jews held to their Law. To be 
sure, as time went on they did mix it up 
somewhat with the doctrines of the cabala 
(c&b'a-la), a queer system of magic and in- 
cantations which grew up in eleventh century 
Spain. And they tended to add an amazing 
number of little laws to the bigger and more- 
important ones. In 1555 Joseph Karo made 


ish immigration, and Denmark also opened 
her doors. With few rights and privileges, the 
Jews nevertheless found in these countries 
an escape from the bitterness of persecution. 
And there was the New World. All through 
the i6oo’s a steady stream of Jews was flow- 
ing toward freedom — either across the seas 
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or into the more hospitable of the European 
lands, esp)ecially Holland. 

During all these centuries the Jews had 
never ceased to look with hope for the 
Messiah, the divinely anointed leader of 
whom they believed the prophets had 
spoken. And many false Messiahs appeared, 
among them Solomon Molko of Portugal and 
Sabbatai Zevi of Turkey, both of whom had 
astounding adventures. In Lithuania about 
1700 lived another leader, called Baal Shem 
Tov, or “The Good Master of God’s Name.’’ 
He never called himself a Messiah, but he 
did start a Jewish sect called Chassidism — 
from the Hebrew word for “righteous” — 
which still survives. 

The Dawn of Liberty 

The next century saw the first real signs 
that the Jews were to be considered as worthy 
of having rights like other people. The doc- 
trine of “Liberty, equality, fraternity” in 
France and America applied to Jew as well 
as to Gentile. Although in Austria the em- 
press Maria Theresa had tried (1744) to exile 
all Je^vs by royal decree, she failed, and forty 
years later (1782) her son Joseph II an- 
nounced his famous Edict of Toleration 
abolishing the poll tax and the “badge of 
shame” which was still worn by all Jews. 
He even permitted Jewish students to enter 
the universities. Three years later revolu- 
tionary France did away with every anti- 
Jewish law of the land. 

The Beginning of Modern Judaism 

, Everywhere in Europe the walls of preju- 
dice were beginning to crumble. And as 
might be expected, the Jews themselves, 
strong and restless in their new freedom, not 
quite so absorbed in merely being Jews, 
began to murmur against the harsh restraints 
of their own ancient Law. Moses Mendels- 
sohn (mSn'dfil-son) actually dared to publish 
the Hebrew Scriptures in the German tongue, 
with comments which paid little respect to 
the wilderness of mere forms which had been 
growing up during the centuries. He became 
the founder of a liberal movement which has 
led to the formation of the Reformed Judaism 
(ju'da-Iz’m) of the United States. These 
liberals began to write, in the classic Hebrew 


of the Bible, many poems, stories, tind other 
works. 

As another natural result of the increased 
freedom, many Jews, formerly held by per- 
secution to their faith, began to desert it for 
irreligion, for philosophy, even for Chris- 
tianity. When, with the 1800’s, the ghetto 
walls were torn down in most places, uni- 
versities opened their doors and Jews won 
the vote and the right to hold office. Then 
Jewdsh men and w'omcn began to plunge with 
ardor into the stirring life of their time. 
They became scientists, musicians, poets, 
writers, statesmen. Sometimes they aban- 
doned all of their ancient faith; sometimes 
they clung to it all ; and sometimes they held 
only to the spiritual truths w'hich they felt 
lay back of the Law. 

Only ill the East was there little or no 
change. In Russia and Poland the Jews 
were still herded into ghettos, still massacred 
now and then in those horrible anti- Jewish 
outbreaks called pogroms (po'grum). And 
in Western Europe, though so much progress 
had been made, there was still among non- 
Jewish jieoplc a strong sentiment known as 
anti-Semitism (s^m'I-tiz’m). It was now 
whispered that the Jews were preparing to 
conquer the world and subject it to Jewish 
domination. In France a Jewish army offi- 
cer, Alfred Dreyfus (dii'fiis'), was accused 
of selling military secrets to Germany and 
was imprisoned for twelve years before he 
was finally proved innocent. Even in Amer- 
ica many prejudices continued to exist. 

The Rebirth of a Great People 

All this while it was occurring to many 
forward-looking Jews that a good way to 
solve their problem might be to set up a 
Jewish state, preferably in Palestine, the 
ancient homeland of the Jews. Several books 
on this “Zionist” movement appeared, but 
the one which attracted most attention was 
“The Jewish State,” by Theodore Herzl 
(h€rtzl) of Budapest, in Hungary. 

Of course many Jews were not Zionists — 
just as many were not liberals in religious 
matters. A large number felt that for their 
people to confine themselves to a single strip 
of land would be a great mistake. They 
were loyal members of the various nations to 
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A. This street vender in modern Jerusalem is doing a 
thriving business. His specialties are cookies and home- 
made candy. B. Seated before the tomb of Ezekiel in 
Babylon, these scribes look much as their ancestors must 
have looked. Thousands of years ago the scribes of Egypt 

sat in the 


C. The little maiden 
stroking a lamb is a 
native of Bethlehem. 
There she tends her 
flock just as the 
shepherds of the 

Bible did. 

D. Here are two na- 
tives of modern Pal- 
estine, with their 
patient beast of 

burden. 






same cross- 
legged 
fashion. 


f 


E. What can this 
street vender in Je 
rusalem be pouring 
from the odd con 
trivance he carries 
about with him? 
goat’s milk? — coffee? 
No, it is nothing more 
nor less than lemon 
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I'hotCM oourtwy of Governiiient of Isravl and UnitM] Jawbih App«al 

The new state of Israel, whose flag of blue on white is 
shown here, has been largely made out of desert such 


»wn h«r« ha. ka... * x.. v ^'0® l«ttle rsceytion csuters -middle left— to chanuing 

ornha^H K ?^. Villages— above and below— it was built almost over- 

tne orphaned children above are helping to plant. night. Itspresentcapitalof Tel Aviv is at the bottom right 
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The Weizmann Institute of Science -shown above Israelite. Here David built his citadel, and Solomon 
was built at Rehovot by Chaim Weizmann (1874 ).* temple. Assyrians, Babylonians, Macedonians, 

famous British chemist and Israel’s first president. The Romans, Mohammedans, Crusaders, Turks, and Arabs 
Hebrew University is in Jerusalem, a Jewish-Arab city have all struggled for its possession, and its fortifying 
internationally controlled. It was first Egyptian, then walls have risen and fallen with the tides of conquest. 

whii li tlicy l)cl<)ngc<l, and were convinced a mandate to govern Palestine. At once tlie 
that tlieir greatest service to the world couhl work of immigration and organization began, 
be rendered as members of those nations. Moreover, in 1940 the Dominican Republic 
Moreover, they knew that Palestine could opened a colon ■, of refuge at Sosua. 
not support the whole Jewish i)eople. Jews from every countr>^ in the world 

The World War (i9i4-iqi8) brought both helped build. Palestine— with an indescribable 
joy and sorrow to the Jewish world. Both energy and devotion. The little land pros- 
thc war years and those following the war pered— in spite of the bitter enmity of its 
were stained bv fearful atrocities in the east Arab inhabitants, who revolted when the 
-in Russia, Poland, Roumania, Hungary. British proposed to divide the country into 
There were ghastly massacres in which thou- separate Jewish and Arab states. British sol- 
sands of Jews perished. After Hitler became diers put down the fighting, but a British con- 
dictator of Germany that country' ference (J939) failerl to work out a scheme 

and various other fascist governments perse- for peaceable government. In i 94 <^ many 
cuted the Jews savagely. And during World Jewish immigrants, homeless after the war. 
War II Hitler tried to wipe them out with landed in Palestine, but many more were kept 
cruelties too atrocious to relate. out or landed in the island of Cyprus to await 

But the skies were beginning to brighten, a decision as to the country’s future. 

In 1917 the British government had an- On other pages we have told how Israel, a 
nounced its intention of making Palestine a Jewish democracy, was set up in 1948. of the 
national home for the Jewish people, and in fighting that followed, and of Israel s final 
1922 had secured from the League of Nations recognition by the world. 

(History of World War II and postwar events, fi- 493 ) 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 

THE LAND OF THE MINOTAUR 

Note: For basic infortnation For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. ij. Index, 

interesting Facts Explained 

Arthur Evans confirms the legend Life at Cnossus during the Mi- 
of the Minotaur, 5- 143 noan period, 5—144-45 

The original of Theseus’ laby- Crete's protection by the sea, 5- 
rinth, 5-143 . ^^5 

How the legend of Theseus' laby- The first great sailors, 5 - 145-46 
rinth arose, 5-143-44 Modern plumbing in an ancient 

Further digging increases knowl- palace, 5-146 

edge of the Cretan civilization. The sudden end of C'retan civ- 
5—144 ilization, 5—146 

Things to Think About 

What factors contributed to Why does Crete deserve to be 
make Crete a nation of peace- called "'the most modern of all 

ful artisans rather than a na- the ancient countries"? 

tion of warriors, like Assyria? 

Related IVI aterial 

Bronze work of the Cretans, 12— The olive and its uses, 9-213 
13 What hieroglyphics arc, 10-39 

The first pKitter and his descend- Art of the IVIinoan period, ii 31 
ants, 12—42, 48 The wonderful palace? at Cnossus, 

Theseus and his adventures, 14— " 11-415 

447 

Habits and Attitudes 

The imagination of Arthur Evans A language still to be deciphered, 
uncovers an ancient civiliza- 5—144 

tion, 5—143 The first plumbing in history, 5 

Why Minos used to kidnap Gre- 146 

cian youths, 5—143-44 

(J ontetnporaneous Events 

In 3000 B.c. Egypt was a civil- climb toward civilization. By 

ized country already unified by 1800 b.c. the Oetans were a 

Menes; in the Fertile Crescent highly civilized race, interested 

of Asia, the kings of Sumeria in art and trading, and using 

had conquered the surrounding such modern conveniences as 

city states, and the people bathrooms; Egypt was in her 

could read and write; in Crete prime under the wise rule of 

the people were still barbar- the Theban pharaohs; Sumeria 

ians, without metal tools or had vanished, and Babylon 

any knowledge of writing. had arisen to take her place 

They were only beginning to in the Fertile Crescent. 
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t» li> tilt Autiii\ i»t. 1 iiM- All 

Bearing the precious thread and the sword with which the labyrinth to greet the waiting Ariadne, to whose 
he had just slain the Minotaur, Theseus emerged from love and foresight he owed his life. 


The LAND of the MINOTAUR 

The Story of the Ancient People Who Lived on the Island of 
Crete, and of How Modern Scholarship Has Made a 
Fairy Tale Come True 


KSS THAN a century ago people 
who studied about the (ireeks were 
told that Cl reek histor}' began with 
the first Olympic games in 776 ii.r. Before 
that time we had nothing left but legends 
and myths. But in 1870 a German business 
man named Schlicmann (shle'man) spent a 
great deal of his money in digging into a 
hill which he thought covered the ancient 
city of Troy. Few people believed that there 
had ever been a Troy, or a Trojan War — but 
Schliemann proved that both of these were 
true. For he found the ruins of a city and 
signs that it had been sacked when Homer 
said that it had, about 1200 B.c. 

That discovery put the beginning of Greek 
history back more than four centuries. There 
it rested for another thirty years. But in 


I9CX3 an English scholar, Arthur Evans, de- 
cide*d that by digging in another place he 
could tell whether another legend was true, 
the legend of Theseus (the'sus) and the 
Minotaur (min'o-tor). He too was success- 
ful, for he found the ruins of a great palace 
on the island of Crete. The palace was so 
large and had so many rooms and halls that 
it was very much like the labyrinth (lab'I- 
rlnth), or maze, through which Theseus 
groped his way. 

But what was the meaning of the story of 
the Minotaur, the bull of Minos, a creature 
half-man, half-bull? On the walls of the 
palace men had painted pictures and in the 
ruins were some little ivory figures which 
answered the riddle. They showed that in 
order to amuse King Minos (mi'n6s) young 
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men and women were put into a small space 
with a bull. When the bull charged, the 
young people dodged, or jumped over the 
bull's back. A single slip, a single error 
meant the end of that performer. No won- 
der that Minos had to keep getting new 
victims every year, and no wonder that some 
one — it may have been Theseus — ^finally 
killed a bull with a concealed dagger and 
probably killed the King as well. 

After this discovery of the palace at Cnos- 
sus (nSs'iis) men began digging all over the 
island and in many other 
places around the shores of ^ 
the Alediterranean. The 
authors of Greek histories 
began to correct their old 
books, or to wTite new ones. 

And so now we read that 
long before the Assyrians 
or the Greeks or the Hit- 
tites became famous, Crete 
was a thriving and civilized 
kingdom wdth ships for 


pyramid building was soon to beg|n. Egyp- 
tian boats and ships, which at first just rowed 
up and down the Nile, were beginning to 
explore eastward and westward from the 
mouth of the river, and even to cross the 
great sea to try to get curious things from 
the barbarians for the princes of Egypt, and 
to exchange Eg>TDtian things for them. And 
as you will see from the 
map, Crete was one of the 
first places they would be 
sure to strike. 

As Egyptian ships came 
oftener and oftener to 
Crete, the Cretans began 
to learn many things from 
the Egyptians. First of all, 
they got copper, and of 
course knives and tools 
made from copper were 
much better than those 
chipped from stone. Then 
they got jars and dishes 
from Egypt, and the Cre- 
^ tan workmen soon began to 

iiweumoiArt cojiy thosc jars and dishes, 


trading and workshops for tan workmen soon began to 

making useful and beautiful Metropolitan Museum o£ Art cojiy those jars and dishes, 

things like cups and jars and skillfully, 

rings. Indeed, in some w^ays pottery, and by 2500 B.C. their Best of all, the Cretans were 
Crete was the most modern of bMutjftU** able to borrow from F.gypl the 
all the ancient countries. But liked to paint their handiwork fn sound pictures which wc call 
to tell the story of all this we SSbUck on a^^uff ^oiSdf^^Bv 15^ hieroglyphs (hi'er-o-gllf) ; these 
must go back to about 3000 B.(\ B.C. they had reached a higher made a kind of alphabet. At 
Eong before the Indo-Euro- was attained by anyone again for hrst the Cretan signs were al- 

pean, or northern, branch of ® thousand years. At the most cxactlv like the Egyptian. 

’ , left above is a Cretan jug made ^ 

the white race began to wander about 1800 B.C., and at the right Later, as people learned well 
and to conquer, people were .nS **‘*11*^“ fwlSon wanted to 

living on the shores of the the Cretans loved, with scenes from write quickly, another set of 
Mediterranean Sea, especially * hoxing match and a bullfight. developed, and no one 

on the north shore. They could not read has yet succeeded in reading this Cretan 
or wnte and they had no metal tools of writing. To write it down the Cretans used 
their own; so they were not civilized, but clav tablets like the Sumerians. 


on the north shore. They could not read 
or write and they had no metal tools of 
their own; so they were not civilized, but 
barbarians. They lived in Spain, Italy, 
Greece, and the many islands of the 
Aegean Sea, including the southernmost of 
the Greek islands, which we call Crete. 
To-day the descendants of those Medi- 
terranean people are so mixed with the 
Indo-Europeans that we do not list them 
separately. 

In the year 3000 b.c., as you remember, 
Egypt was a civilized land. Menes had 
made Egypt one country, and the age of 


Life in a Cretan Palace 

It must have been a gay life in the great 
palace at Cnossus in Crete in MinoAn times — 
we call this period, from about 20O0 to 1500 
B.c.,“Minoan” (ml-no'^n) from“Minos,'* the 
name of the kings. The palace had great halls 
and op>en courts, and the walls were covered 
with beautiful paintings or glazed work show- 
ing scenes from Cretan life — bullfights, crowds 
of people, ships sailing, and many other things. 
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The people of ancient Crete were gifted artists, and gay designs were painted on a vase after the clay had 

loved to decorate their walls and vases with realistic hardened. A vessel of this shape was commonly used 

pictures from daily life. This picture shows how the for storing liquids, grain, or honey, and other foods. 

The Cretan palace had no thick walls for Some of the Cretan dresses would not look 

defense from enemies, for of course no at all out of place to-day at a fashionable 

enemies could come by land, and against sea dinner party. So far as we can tell, life on 

foes there were fighting ships. In the great this island w^as a happy, peaceful one, with 

palace many storerooms were filled with the noble folk fishing, boating, bullfighting, 

weapons of bronze, for the Cretan guardsmen, and generally enjoying themselves, and the 

The ladies of Crete wore dresses that had artists and skilled workmen creating beauti- 

long full skirts with flounces and ruffles, as ful things to use at home in Crete or to send 

we can see from the pictures and statues, abroad. For the Cretans became the great 
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seafaring nation of their day. The farmers 
cultivated the fertile land outside the palace 
city and raised olives, grapes, and grain as 
food for the people. 

One interesting thing about the great 
palace at Cnossus is that it had drainage and 
bathrooms. The pipes were made of pottery. 
In Egypt copper drainpipes had been used 
to a certain extent long before, but those at 
Cnossus show how much civilization Crete 
too had learned; for bathrooms are certainly 
a sign of civilization. 

The end of Cretan civilization came sud- 
denly, and we do not yet know just what 
caused it. Perhaps, after Theseus killed the 
bull king, the Greeks sailed to Crete and 
overran the island, laying waste the fields 


and carrying the people into slaviry. Per- 
haps the enemy who swept down about 1450 
B.c. was not a Greek people but another Medi- 
terranean group. It could scarcely have been 
the Egyptians, or we should have a record of 
it; probably the best guess is that it was the 
Greeks. 

All we know surely is that almost fifteen 
hundred years before our year one, the palace 
at Cnossus became desolate and empty, and 
the civilization of Crete, which had lasted 
over a thousand years, came to an end. But 
meanwhile this gifted people had learned to 
make many useful ancl beautiful things and 
had taken a long stcj> forward in the onward 
march of civilization. We should remember 
them with gratitude and admiration. 


Tho Cretans were always 
interested in nature. In 
their later period, be- 
tween X700 B.C., and 
1500 B.C., they became 
fascinated by the plants 
and animals of the sea as 
well as by those on land; 
so the octopus began to 
thrust his clammy ten- 
tacles around the plump- 
er Tihses, and little star- 
fish and shellfish peeped 
out from behind clusters 
of seaweed. 



Long before the people of Crete had 
learned to make the painted clay 
vases you see here, they were mak- 
ing vases of stone. These were 
very plain but very beautiful be- 
cause of their simple shapes, which 
were sometimes borrowed from 
Egypt* and because of the high pol- 
ish which was given the jewellike, 
colorful stone. Later workmen 
perfected their crude clay pots un- 
til, in 1800 B.C., or the middle 
period of Cretan history, they had 
reached the stage of making stencil- 
like designs, such as you see below. 
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Reading LJnit 
No. 2 

THE RISE OF OEORY IN OLD GREECE 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts , 

not found on this paf^c, consult consult the Richards Year Book 

the f^eneral Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

interestinti Facts Fx plained 

Questioning shows thouj^ht, 5- .\ second wave of invaders from 

149 the north, 5—15.^ 

The world's greatest questioners, The ties which bf>und Hellas to- 
5-149 gether, 51 S3 

Is it safe to he an original What an amphictony was. 5—154 

thinker? 5-149-50 Why the Olympic Games were 

The origin of the Greeks, 5—150 popular, 5 154 

Who the Hellenes were, 5—150- The influence of the Helphic 

51 sibyl, 5 T54 

Whj' Greece was never a unified 'Fhe Spartans and what they 

Ciiuntry, 5--151 stood for. 5--1 54-55 

The first immigrants to Greece, The training of Spartan children, 
5-^52 5-i55 

The Achaeans combine to fight Lyciirgus and his rules, 5-155 
Troy, 5-152 

Things tit Fhink About 

What do you think would have Why did the Greeks feel that a 
been the effect on their cul- strong, healthy body was very 

ture if Cireece ha<l been a uni- important? 

fied people? 

Related Material 

'Fhe dwellers on Blount Olympus, Homer and his two great epics, 
14 406 1327 

Why the laurel was sacred to The modern Olympic games, 14— 
Apollo, 14 440 471 

Art in bronze, 12 — 12 The Guniean Sibyl of Rome, 5— 

Iron used for beauty as well as 207 

for strength, 12— i 

Habits and Attitudes 

The Greeks, the greatest thinkers Hellas was held together by a 
in history, asked the reason common religion and by in- 

why, and tried to find the an- terest in physical prowess, 5- 

swer, 5-149 ^53 

The early (ireek kings lived like What went to make ‘‘Spartan 
their subjects, 5-^52 courage’ ? 5-1 55 

The Greeks had slaves, 5—154 

Summary Statement 

Because they p>ossessed in- to be supreme in the realm of 
quiring minds, the Greeks came ideas. 
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iioto by (iramatorfl Bros. 

From the earliest times the people of Greece from far 
and wide came to Delphi to offer prayers and sacrifices 
to Apollo and to consult the famous oracle. In this 
rugged glen, surrounded by steep cliffs, a shining little 
ci^ of temples, treasuries, sacred monuments, and 
altars sprang up; for all of Greece took part in the 


building. The great temple of Apollo was rebuilt sev- 
eral times throu^out the centuries, but In each temple 
the room which held the chasm of the oracle remained. 
Over this cleft a tripod, or three-legged stool, was 
placed and here priestesses like the one above intoned 
the prophecies of Apollo. 
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Photo hy (’intniHtorfT liroH. 

The Greeks were the first ancient people to experiment 
in self-government. Of course they had much to learn, 
and many men of that day wrote books on what they 


thought would be an ideal way of managing things. 
With their help the Greeks worked out the most just 
and humane form of government that had been seen. 


The RISE of GLORY in OLD GREECE 

Why the Barbarians Who Swept Down into That Land Were 
Fitted to Become the Most Brilliant People 
in All History 


NY boy who is worth his salt is sure 
to be full of questions that begin with 
the letter W — que.stions of Who and 
What and Why, of When and Where. By 
the number of these questions you can tell 
just about how much he is going to learn 
about the world and how well he will get 
along in it. Indeed, one way to find out 
how much a boy’s head is worth is to count 
the times we catch him w^ondering why. An- 
other way is to see how often he sets out to 
find his own answer to the question — instead 
of just asking everybod>' else. Any why hoy 
who likes to answer his own questions is 
going to leave his mark on the world. 

We are now going to begin the story of 
the greatest why people who ever lived, the 
greatest questioners of history. You may 


call these people also the greatest thinkers 
of history, since thinking is nothing but 
asking questions and then wondering and 
pondering to find out the answers. It was 
this wondering and questioning which made 
the Greeks so great. And that is why the 
Greeks have left a mark upon the world 
such as no other peoj)le have ever made. 

Why the Greeks Were Great 

Kven the reeks killed Socrates, the great- 
est thinker of them all, because they thought 
he stirred up the j^eople. But in spite of 
the fate of Socrates, it was far safer to think 
in (i recce than anywhere else in the ancient 
world, and there were more people who did 
it. It was sider than in many a place in our 
own world to-day. That is why the Greeks 
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This is a map of a ragged little land of sea-tom coasts Doris. 7. Locris. 8. Phocis. 9 . Boeotia. 10. Attica, 
and many isles — the land of Greece. Its various ii. Euboea. 12. Achaea. 13. Elis. 14. Laconia. 15. 

districts are numbered as follows: z. Thessaly. 2. Arcadia. 16. Argolis. 17. Messenia. All are names 

Acamania. 3. Aetolia. 4. Aeniania. 5. Malis. 6. beloved by the poets. 

were the greatest of all the ancient peoples. Greeks had come from, and why they were 

The Greeks come first into the light of called Hellenes (hel'en) ; for that is the name 
history as herdsmen following their flocks they always gave themselves, 
from pasture to pasture. They came from Right at the beginning of our story, we 
the north or northeast, about two thousand ought to say that these Hellenes never joined 

years before the year with which our calendar in any single nation. They never bound 

begins. They were not a single tribe, but themselves together into one people as the 

many, and as these many tribes mingled with French or the Germans are bound together 

the Mediterranean peoples already there, the to-day. Greece was not one country, it was 

result was a very mixed people, somewhat many countries; and there were also many 

like the mixture in the United States to-day. Greeks who did not live in Greece at all. 

However, all these j>eople were much alike For outside Greece itself, the Greeks settled 

in certain things. They all spoke about the in little groups or colonies all ov^r the Old 
same language, and they all had heads of World. There were Greek cities in Egypt 
much the same shape. Also they all told from the very beginning of Greek history, 
much the same stories about their gods. There we*'e Greek colonies over in what are 
These stories we call Greek myths (mith). now Turkey and Russia, and Greek colonies 
One of these myths tried to tell where the in Italy and Sicily. Western Asia Minor was 
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nearly a^jl Greek. All these colonies were 
“Hellas’^’to the Hellenes. For ‘‘Hellas” was 
their name for all the Greek lands. 

Even in Greece itself, where most of the 
Hellenes lived, there was no one nation, v/ith 
a single ruler at its head. There were not 
even good roads 
from one town to , 
another. The 
country was split 
up into dozens of 
1 i t tie separate dis- 
tricts, each with 
its own govern- 
ment and its own 
habits. And if 
you will look at 
the map of Greece 
a moment, you 
will see why this 
might naturally 
be so. 

Greece is a ver>' 
little country 
with a very long 
coast line. For 
while the area of 
Greece is a good 
deal less than 

that of Portugal, 
its coast line is 
longer than that 

r ^ 1 1 i'liulu by UucliKilX 

of Portugal and 

.. X One of the most touching seen 

Spain together, war is the parting of Hector witi 



mos), Chios (ki'os), and many another — were 
Hellas just as much as Greece itself was 
Hellas. Those islands arc so close together 
that v/e may take a good boat and wind our 
way in and out from one to another in no 
great length of time; and of all the trips on 

earth none would 
be more beautiful 
to take than that 
one. 

For out of the 
blue waters, in 
this sunny Hellas, 
rise mountains 
sheer from the 
sea, and between 
the mountains 
are lovely valleys 
where grow olives 
and almonds and 
oranges and 
grapes. There 
arc broad plains 
b e t w’ c e n the 
mountains, too, 
w^here sheep and 
goats can find 
pasture. But the 
ridges cut the 
plains off from 
one another and 
divide the coun- 


of Portugal and ^ x • try up into many 

X xi On® fh® most touching scenes in Homer’s tale of the Trojan lu# i,. cmroKit ih<;- 
Spain together, is the parting of Hector with his wife Andromache (ftn-dr6m'- seacoaSL Qis 

If vnii will look at A-kft). Hector was the most illustrious of the Trojan heroes, and tricts, each with 
II >ou Will lOOR at Achilles, and scornfully dragged behind a . ’ „„,i 

the map you wall chariot around the walls of Troy, the gods themselves stepped in \ aiicy aiiu 

see how this coast wSrriir plain and harbor. 

line zigzags for- ’ It "as in those 


ward and backward to make a great many 
long deep bays all around the edge of the odd 
little country. In one place the shore line 
cuts back so far that it has nearly sliced off 
a big part of Greece, and this sHced-off part, 
which is almost an island, the Greeks called 
the Peloponnesus (p£l'6-p5-nc^siis). 

A Country Surrounded by Islands 

And to the long seacoast of the mainland 
we must add that of many islands. There 
are hundreds of them near the shores of 
Greece, especially on the eastern side. And 
those islands — Lesbos (15z'b6s), Samos (sa'- 


seacoast districts that the Greeks made their 
tow'ns. 

So now' you can sec why the Greeks were 
naturally divided from one another. Their 
country w'as divided, and they w^crc like their 
country. They also quarreled a great deal 
among themselves; and the blame for their 
quarrels cannot all be laid upon the moun- 
tains that divided them. For the Greeks 
w^erc a very livedy ])Coplc, and were about as 
quick at quarreling as they were at thinking. 
That did them a great deal of harm, as we 
shall see. 

Into Hellas, which included not only 
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During the reign of Cecrops, the first of the legendary 
kings of Athens, wise Athena and Poseidon, god of the 
sea, had a contest for the possession of Athens, which 
was to go to the god who created the gift most useful 
to man. Zeus himself was the judge, but all the great 
gods of Olympus came to see the contest. First Posei- 
don struck the ground with his trident, and all were 

Greece itself but all the other countries 
where the Greeks settled, there was more 
than one w^ave of immigration. The first 
immigrants called themselves Achaeans (a- 
ke'itn). They came into Greece with their 
horses and flocks, their wives and children, 
about 2000 B.c. Advancing slowly to the 
south, they fought and conquered the Medi- 
terranean peoples and settled in the towns 
which the natives had built. They made 
the conquered jxjoples learn to speak Greek, 
and forced them to do nearly all the work.' 
The Achaeans loved to hunt and fight, and 
once they united to fight the Trojans, their 
cousins across the Aegean Sea. 

How the Greeks Got Their Kings 

Even shepherd life requires a ruler — such 
a leader as Abraham had been. But when 
the Achaeans conquered Greece, each ruler 
began to call himself a king. And when they 


amazed to see a gallant horse leap from the earth; 
but .Athena gently touched the earth with her spear 
and a graceful olive tree took root and g£ew before 
their very eyes. Athena was judged the winner, and 
the city was named for her. If you know of life in 
Athens you will know that the olive brought the people 
great wealth, and that Zeus was right I 

set out to conquer Troy they made one king 
the leader of them all, although they did not 
give him much power. 

How the First Greek Kings Lived 

The Iliad firi-rid) and the Odyssey (ocl'T- 
si), two poems by Homer, tell us much about 
early Greek life under the kings. The king 
w'as no silken monarch on a throne, with a 
crown. TIis house or palace might be a little 
better than that of another man, but still 
the pigs ran in and out his front door. The 
princess did the family washing with her 
maidens. The king might boast of his skill 
at plowing or building, for kings did such 
things in Greece about looo n.c. 

When tlie Achaeans came back from Troy, 
ready to settle down and tell their grand- 
children stories of the war, they were greatly 
disappointed. For a second wave of men 
from the north, called Dorians, was pouring 
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into Greece. These men had iron weapons, 
and the poor Achacans, with nothing better 
than bronze to fight with, had to run away 
and leave their families and goods behind 
them. There was no way to flee except by 
sea, and nowhere to go except to the islands 
of the Aegean, or beyond these to the coasts 
of Asia Minor. There they prospered and 
went ahead so 
fast that it took 
old Greece two 
hundred years to 
catch up with 
them. 

There was a 
great deal of fight- 
ing in Greece, but 
])eace finally came 
to the count r}’ 
about 800 Ji.c. 

'The Dorians 
(puTcd or were 
given a share in 
every town but 
one. That one 
was Athens. This 
city escai>ed part- 
ly because it was 
off the main line 
of Dorian travel 
and partly be- 
cause the Athe- 
nians fought desperately with their backs to 
the sea. 
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The early kings and statesmen of Greece are so confused with 
mythical gods and heroes, and so many fabulous tales are told 
about them, that it is hard to say where fancy ends and fact 
begins. No one knows if Lycurgus the Spartan lawgiver really 
existed, much less what he looked like, but the artist of the pic- 
ture above has called upon his imagination to paint the great man. 


The Old Greek “Rememberer” 

With peace came law^ and order, trade and 
the need for some w’a\’ to write. The Greeks 
did not learn to write from the Cretans, as 
the Cretans had themselves learned from the 
Egyptians. Tt was not until about 800 n.c. 
that the Greeks learned writing, and then 
they got it from the Phoenicians (fe-ntsh'itn) 
who came to them as traders. After this it 
w^as no longer necessary for Greek towns to 
have a “rememberer” who would keep im- 
portant matters in mind, since they could 
now write all such things down. 

Hellas was a world of city-states. Each 
of these was made up of a city, town, or vil- 
lage, with the farming or pasture country 
around it. Sometimes there would be two 


or even more villages to one district, but 
unlike Egypt, Greece never produced a 
Menes w^ho succeeded in making the districts 
all one. In the island of Crete alone there 
were more than fifty such districts, and the 
largest district in Greece, Attica (at'I-ka), 
w'as not so large as the average county in the 
United States, or a good-sized shire in 

England. 

Four districts 
did manage to get 
united under one 
city. The first 
w\a.s Argos «and the 
second was 
Sparta; these tw'o 
took up a great 
part of the Pelo- 
ponnesus. The 
third was lloeotia 
(be-o'shi-a), with 
its capital city 
Thebes (thebs), 
and the fourth 
and most impor- 
tant of all w’as 
.Attica, with 
Athens as its chief 
city. Sparta and 
Attica are the two 
most interesting 
Greek city-states, 
in spile ot :J1 their quarrels and differences, 
there were certain things that helped to hold 
the Ci reeks together in fcllow'ship, and two 
of these things were their common religion 
and the Olympic games. 

We have said that all the Greeks had the 
same gods. All over the country they built 
beautiful temples to those gods, and at cer- 
tain times of the year they held religious 
feasts or celebrations, [perhaps in honor of 
Poseidon (p6-sl'dnn), god of the sea, or to 
the glor\^ of Diana, goddess of the hunt and 
of the pure, cold moon. To these celebra- 
tions would come Greeks from man}'' dis- 
tricts, and about the temple of the god they 
would all mingle as brothers, their quarrel- 
ings forgotten for the time. 

Of course the temple had to be supported 
and supplied throughout the year as w^ell as 
at feast times; and for this and other reasons 
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there grew up here and there in Greece re- 
ligious councils called amphictyonies (^m- 
fIk'tI- 6 -nl), whose members were drawn from 
several districts. These committees, or coun- 
cils, naturally had an influence making for 
peace, and certain rules of peace were passed 
by them. One was, of course, that no quar- 
reling or fighting should be done at the re- 
ligious feasts. Another was that the water 
supply of a town that was being besieged 
should not be cut off. Of course these rules 
applied only to members of the amphictyony, 
but even so they represented a step toward 
harmony. The amphictyony was the nearest 
thing the Greeks had to a national congress. 

What Is an Olympiad? 

Perhaps the greatest force that helped to 
make all Greeks brothers w’as their love of 
manly games like \vrestling and running and 
throwing weights. At religious celebrations 
such games were often played in honor of the 
god, but the biggest and most splendid games 
were those held at Olympia ( 6 -lIm'pi-a), in 
the w'estern part of the Peloponnesus. Be- 
ginT^mg in 776 n.c. these games were held 
every four years, and this four-year period 
was called an Olympiad ( 6 -lIm'pI-ad) from 
the famous games. The Greeks counted 
time in Olympiads. 

Young men from all over Hellas went into 
training and strove to grow strong and skill- 
ful, so that they might win the prize in the 
Olympic games. It was only a crown of wild 
olive leaves; but this simple reward of victory 
was the highest honor a Greek might attain. 
To win it a young man had to keep clean 
and strong and live a fine life; and so these 
games helped greatly in giving the Greeks 
their beautiful bodies. There has never 
been another people who loved beauty of 
face and form so much. During the 
games, also, Hellas must be at peace, and * 
the games themselves were thus a bond of 
brotherhood. 

The Oracle of Delphi 

Right in the center of the map of Greece 
you will see the city of Delphi (d€l'fl), and 
Delphi was the center of Greece in more ways 
than one. Its great temple was sacred to 
Ap>ollo (a-p5P6), god of the sun, and it was 


believed that the god himself actuifvlly came 
and talked to the priestess of his temple, and 
told her important things about human 
affairs. 

This priestess was called a sibyl (sib'll), 
and she sat on a three-legged stool over a 
fissure, or crack, in a great rock. Out of this 
crack often rushed great blasts of air. The 
Greeks believed that this air was the breath 
of the god and that as the sib\ I breathed in 
the air she might become inspired so that 
she could hear the w^ords the god was saying 
w'ith this mighty breath of his. 

The priestesses of Apollo at Delphi were 
very clev^cr women, for their words of wisdom 
and prophecy were so often good and true 
that no Greek ruler w'ould do an 3 ’thing with- 
out first consulting the Delifliic oracle (or'- 
a-c’l). As you may easily see, this gave the 
Delphic sibyls great power and influence, 
w'hich they maintained for many centuries. 
But they often made their messages very 
hard to understand, and frequently their 
words might be taken in two ways. Then a 
king who saw^ only one meaning in the mes- 
sage might find out all too late that there w\as 
another; and the oracle would still be right, 
but greatly to his cost! 

The Brave and Hardy Spartans 

Of the two most famous Greek cities, 
Athens and Sparta, we shall talk about 
Sparta first, because it was the one wdiich 
first grew’ famous. The district in which 
Sparta lay is named Laconia Ha-ko'ni-a), 
and the Spartans themselves are often called 
by a very long name — Lacedemonians (15.s'- 
c-de-mo'nl-an). 

The Spartans w^ere of the Greek tribe 
knowm as Dorians, and in their district they 
made up the ruling class and furnished all 
the soldiers. But they were not the only 
people in the district. Besides the Spartans 
themselves there were the free farmers, or 
perioeci (pCr'I-e'si), who lived on the land, 
and the helots (htd' 6 t), or serfs, who did the 
meanest and hardest work. Slaves existed 
all through Greece, and this is one of the 
faults in Greek civilization, because keeping 
men as slaves is not a good thing for either 
slave or master. But in this way Greece 
was like the ancient world in general. 
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The Spartans were such a brave and hardy 
people that nowadays when we speak of 
'"Spartan courage,” we mean the greatest 
bravery that can be show^n. And if you had 
asked a Spartan how his fellow citizens came 
to be so strong, he would have told you that 
it was because the Spartans lived by the wise 
laws of Lycurgus (Ii-kur'gus). 

To-day we arc not c^uite sure that there 
ever was a Lycurgus, though we think it 
likely that the Spartans did have a king by 
this name — at about 8<S4 n.c\ -wlio ])erame 
a sort of god to them later on, as men told 
more and more marvelous stories about his 
wisdom. For when a man’s name becomes 
well known, t)eople will begin to say that 
nearly every good thing they have comes 
from him. In Kg^pt all human w’isdom was 
ascribed to Imhotep, the architect who de- 
signed the first pyramid. In Sparta most 
wise things attributed to Lycurgus. 

When a baby was born in Sparta it was 
inspected to see if it was of a good size and 
well shajied. If it was crippled or too small 
or defective in any other way, it was sent 
out to the mountain .side to perish. This 
was because the Spartans wanted only 
strong, healthy people to grow up. 

The Childhood of a Spartan 

When little Spartan boys wxre very young, 
they were taken away from their mothers and 
brought up in .schools which were almost 
public nurseries. I'heir hair was cut short, 
they were given very few clothes, and their 
teachers trained them daily in athletic games 
and manly sports, as wxdl as in other studies. 

These children were taught always to en- 
dure and never to complain. There is a 
story of a Spartan boy who had to keep a 
fox hidden underneath his coat, and who 
never winced or gave a sign though all the 
while the fox was gnawing at his vitals 
Every other Spartan boy was brought up on 
that story. It was his ideal to be like the 
boy with the fox. No wonder Sparta became 
a Land of heroes! 

The girls were not neglected, since the 
Spartans knew that strong fine mothers are 
needed for fine sons. The girls were also 
trained to run and to play games. There 


was one race in which each girl carried a 
lighted candle, which must not be blown out 
by the wind. 

The Spartans had to live in the plainest 
and simplest houses. They all ate together, 
and of the plainest food — black broth, cheese, 
bread, figs, and w ine. A Spartan must never 
get drunk. Sometimes a teacher would make 
a helot drunk to show the boys what a dis- 
gusting thing drunkenness is. At the public 
tables Spartan boys learned about govern- 
ment and good habits. When they went to 
bed there w ere no lights. 

Why the Spartans Used Iron for Money 

But jKThaps the oddest thing of all was 
the Spartan money. It w’as made of iron, 
and was so heavy that a strong ox could 
carry only a few dollars worth. This was 
all to keep the Spartans from getting rich 
and falling into luxury. Lycurgus made the 
money heavy so that no one would ever be 
fond of it, for he believed wdth St. Paul that 
the love of money is the root of all evil. 

Lycurgus himself, so the story tells, made 
his people promise they would keep his laws 
until he returned. Then he went off on a 
long journey and starv'cd himself to death, 
so that he could never come back at all. For 
five hundred years the Spartans kept the 
rules of Lycurgus, and those rules made them 
one of the strongest and most remarkable 
people that i ive ever lived. They believccl 
in action, not in talking; so much so that 
we get our word "‘laconic’’ (la-kon'ik), mean- 
ing “brief in speech,” from these Laconians, 

At first, as you have been told, the Greeks 
had kings, one in each little city-state. Later 
the nobles, or the wealthy men, began to get 
control of the city-states, and government 
came to be an aristocracy. 

Of course the common people did not 
always like to be ruled by the nobles, who 
cared mostly for their own wealth and com- 
fort. So during the centuries from about 
800 to 600 n.c. many of the common p>eople 
in Greece packed up their goods and left for 
other countries, \vhere they hoped to be gov- 
erned better. And in this way poor govern- 
ment in Greece itself helped to spread the 
Greeks all over the old w'orld. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 3 

GREECE IN ARMS WITH PERSIA 


Note: For basic injortnation For statistic 

not found on this page, consult consult the R 

the general Index, VoL 15. Index. 

Interesting F\icts Ex planted 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Hook 
Inti ex. 


The tyrants of Greece, 5-157 Persian, 

Greece becomes wealthy, 5-158 The Battle 
Art and architecture develop, 5 - 63 

158 Themistoclc 

The Greeks made music for their Persians, 

festivals, 5—159 The trat^ic 

Solon, the great lavvgiv’er, 5—159- lae, 5-19 

60 Greece win: 

What ostracism was, and how it mis, 5— 1< 

originated, 5-161 Persia is 

The first real scientists, 5—160 Europe, 

Greece invaded by Cyrus the 

Things to Think About 


Persian, 5 -160, 162 

The Battle of Marathon, 5-162- 

Them ist odes’ plans against the 
Persians, 5-163 

The tragic battle of Therniop3’- 
lae, 5 -^^4 

Greece wins the Battle of Sala- 
mis, 5—164 

Persia is finally driven from 
Europe, 5-164 


Would the Hellenic culture have 
dev'eloped as it did if the 
Greeks had believed in one 
God? 

Do you think Aristides did right 


in helping to bring about his 
own ostracism? Why? 

How would Europe have devel- 
oped if l^ersia had conquered 
. (Greece? 


Related Material 


The Greeks as jewelers, 12—103, 


Sappho, the greatest poetess, 

13-30 

Hellenic p<ittery, 12—50 Solon, the lawgiver, 12 -336 

Clothes worn by the Greeks, 9— Themistocles, a great statesman, 
6 5—168 

Greek music, 12—206 What is a marathon? 14-474 

Some of the early Greek thinkers. Related Persian history, 5—99 

Habits and Attitudes 

The word tyrant has changed its The brave three hundred, 5—164 
meaning in 2,500 years, 5—157 Themistocles makes I’ersia fight 
Aristides ‘The Just,’’ 5—160 his kind of battle, 5—164 

Eeisure-time Activities 

PROJECT NO. I : Read the ac- Mount Olympus, and Thermopy- 
count of Themistocles and Solon lae. 

in Plutarch s “Lives.’’ PROJECT NO. 3: Trace the 


PROJECT NO. 2 : Locate Ath- 
ens, Sparta, Corinth, Thebes, 


march of the Persians from Asia 
to Greece. 
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If the poet Homer tells the truth Nausicaa(n&-sik^A-a)» 
a Greek princess, was very fond of playing balL One 
day she and her maidens went down to the river bank 
to do the fami’l> for princesses did that sort of 

thing in the early days of Greece. They laid the 
clothes out on the grass and played a game of hand 
ball while they waited for the things to dry. The 
game was interrupted, however, by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a stranger whose sea-swept hair and un- 


kempt beard frightened the maidens away. It was 
the shipwrecked hero Odysseus, or Ulysses, who had 
heard the laughter and shouts of the maidens and had 
come to find out to what strange land the Fates had 
carried him. Nausicaa, braver than the rest — perhaps 
because it was her duty —waited to hear his story. 
Then she called her companions, gathered up the wash, 
and took Odysseus to the palace, where her father 
treated him kindly and gave him a ship to travel home in. 


GREECE in ARMS with PERSIA 

The Wars of These Two Lands May Have Been the Most Impor- 
tant in All History, Since They Settled the Question Whether 
the Main Current of Progress Would Be European or Asiatic 


OWADA'N'S vvc think of a tyrant as a 
hard, cruel man wlio rules the people 
under him sternly and not very wisely. 
Jlut before the j^eople in Greece had learned 
to govern themselves, as people in France or 
the United States do to-day, men called ty- 
rants were helping to guide them to a much 
better life than any they had lived before. 
These tyrants, who ruled Greek towns 
throughout Hellas from Asia Minor to Italy 
and from l^igypt to the Illack Sea, \\erc often 
very wdse and kind rulers who did very well 
by their people. 

The tyrants were really kings who had not 
been born as such, but had simply seized the 
power. To-day wc should be more likely to 
call them dictators. The Greek tyrants did 
not have the royal glory of kings, and at any 
time they might lose their power and be 


killed or driven away. But while they held 
ihe sway, they ruled their tiny domains like 
kings and made Jaws and carried out reforms. 
Of course, the nobles and rich men did not 
often like the tyrants, for the nobles wanted 
to rule them'^elvcs. But the common people, 
who had been ground down by the nobles, 
supported the tyrants. In some cities like 
Sparta the people were not strong enough to 
put up a tyrant. Tn other cities like Corinth 
the tyrant w^as driven out by the nobles. In 
still others like Athens the t>Tant was driven 
out by all the citizens, and a democracy was 
set up. 

Yet the tyrants did well by the little Greek 
city-states, and some of them became famous. 
Bui no matter w'hat the form of government 
- the rule of one man, the rule of the few’, 
or the rule of the many — the Greeks began 
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to make remarkable progress in every way. 
They grew less superstitious in religion. 
They busied themselves in making and selling 
pottery, cloth, and tools and weapons of 
bronze and iron. Their trade began to bring 
them riches with which they could build 


beauti- 
ful houses 
and temples, 
and strong walls 
around their cities. 

This wealth which 
came into Greece did 
not all go to the nobles 
or the people who 
were already rich. 

Much of it was won 
by common men, and 
these commoners grew 
eager to have written 
laws which would pro- 
tect their wealth. 

They felt that then 
the judges could not 
take bribes so easily 
or be influenced so 
much by wealth or 
position. And such 
demands were often 
granted, and wTitten 
codes of laws began to 
appear all over Hellas. 

The rulers took 
great pride, too, in 
putting up splendid buildings, 
buildings did not satisfy them. 


What was a temple without a statue of the 
god to whom it was built ? The Greeks began 
by copying statues from Egyptian models. 
But they w'ere such excellent artists that no 
sooner did they feel a chisel in their hands 
than they began to carve out such lifelike 
and beautiful figures as Egypt never had 
dreamed of. Among the greatest 

Greek potters took just as much care in 
making vases with beautiful shapes as they did in 
noting them with lively figures and delicate design. 
To the left is a kyliz (ki^liks) of the early sixth cen- 
tury B.C., painted with black figures on a light background. 
Below is a vase belonging to the middle of the fifth century, 
painted with red figures on a black ground. 



Photo by Metropolitan Miineum of Art 

According to Greek myth, Apollo invented the lyre, which 
you see above, and Pan, the flute. The two gods had sev- 
eral heated ^guments over which made the most beautiful 
music. A king named Midas, the same one whose touch 
turned eversrthing to gold, agreed with Pan that the flute 
was best. As a j^nishment, Apollo gave him a pair of 
ass’s ears. Poor Kng Midas grew his hair long to hide 
them, but wherever he went the flowers and reeds would 
whisper slyly, **King Midas has ass’s earsl” Now the 
myth is only a myth, but it shows what the beauty-loving 
Greeks thought of people who did not appreciate fine music — 
and it shows, too, that the lyre was their favorite instrument. 



The old brick 
Stone palaces 
were far handsomer, and stone temples w’ould 
surely please the gods more. So Greek archi- 
tecture began to develop. The designs wer^ 
at first copied from Egypt or Crete, but soon 
the Greeks added decorations of their own. 
They took the old Egyptian pillar, or column, 
and by adding different sorts of tops, or 
capitals, made the most beautiful columns 
ever seen. Most of the Greek temples had 
these magnificent columns all around them. 

But splendid buildings are not much good 
without beautiful things to put inside them. 


Greek sculptors 
were Phidias (fld'I-as) and Praxiteles (orak- 
sit'e-lez), though the first of them lived some- 
w'hat after the Age of the 'Fyrants and the 
second much later. 

The Greeks* Comic Strip 

The Greeks loved paintings, too, and put 
them on walls, jars, dishes, and even pins 
and tiny ornaments. And the Greeks loved 
funny pictures. They liked to draw a series 
of pictures like the comic strips of to-day, 
with the words coming out of the mouths of 
the people who said them — and you do not 
need to know Greek to see that those pictures 
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The theater of Dionysus (di'6-ni'sus), at Athens, is 
now in ruins, but from them we may trace its growth 
from a circular threshing ground, or a ring where the 
people celebrated the harvest festival of the god of 

are comic. In the same way they often made 
comic statues. 

The temples with their statues and jjaint- 
ings now encouraged another art, the art of 
music. What is a tem]de without feasts and 
processions? And what is a procession with- 
out music and poetry? The llute and the 
lyre were perfected as musical instruments, 
and poems were written to be sung w'ith 
musical accompaniment. Songs that were 
sung to the lyre were called lyrics (Hr 'Ik). 

Of course music and poetry arc not coii- 
iined to temple processions. I'hc Greeks 
were always .singing, and their poets could 
sing about anything — stories or ideas or 
scenes of nature, as well as religion. After c 
]>oet had made up his poem he would sing 
or recite it in public, and people would gather 
on the round, bowl-like slope of a hill to 
listen to the best singers. That is how the 
Greek theater started. And it, too, came in 
the time of the tyrants. 

In the same way literature developed as 
never before in the world^s history. The 
Greeks made noble use of the Phoenician 


fertility, to the great theater which, by Roman times, 
may have looked somewhat like the picture above. 
The natural slope of the ground made a perfect place 
for an audience to sit. The roof was the sky. 

gift of an alphabet. Men wrote about every- 
thing, good and bad, in their experience, and 
often with a beauty of style and diction that 
has never Heen surpassed. And all their ex- 
traordinary genius found its first exiiression 
in a period when the Greeks were doing a 
great deal in every form of work and play. 
They w'ere farming, trading, fighting, and 
colonizing, gossiping, exercising, and enter- 
taining — busy all the time and yet always 
looking around for more things to do. 

You are probably asking for the names of 
.some of the famous men who did such won- 
ders in awakening the soul of Hellas. The 
leaders of Athens are the most famous, of 
course, because Athens was the chief center 
of Greek art. 

First of all you should know about Solon 
(so'liin). Solon w^as a noble, a business man, 
a warrior, a poet, a philosopher, and a states- 
man. With a poem he stirred up the Athe- 
nians to recapture the island of Salamis (sAl'- 
a-mts), at the mouth of their harbor, from 
some neighbors w'ho had seized it. Then the 
people elected him archon (ar'k5n), or prime 
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minister (594 b.c.), and after that he took 
things pretty much into his own hands. 

Solon canceled most of the debts that the 
men in the city owed to other men. He said 
that anyone who lost a lawsuit might appeal 
to a jury for a retrial. He made for his state 
a new constitution that gave the vote to poor 
people as well as to the rich, and a new code 
of laws giving all men except slaves exactly 
the same rights in court. His laws, which 
were written down so that everyone might 
read and know them, made Solon so famous 
as a lawgiver that we still call a man who 
makes laws a “Solon.” 

Athens’ First Tyrant 

After Solon a real tyrant, Pisistratus (pi- 
sis' tra-ttls), a rich nobleman, seized the gov- 
erning power and ruled Athens for twelve 
years (540-528 b.c.). As a tyrant Pisistratus 
was wise and good, and Athens grew richer 
than ever under his government. But when 
his two sons tried to rule after his death, one 
was killed and the other driven away, for the 
Athenians wanted to rule themselves. 

T^^ey soon hit on a device that made it 
harder for a tyrant to seize their state. We 
have now named it ostraci.sm (6s'tra-slz’m). 
If any man became too powerful or unpopular 
to suit them, the citizens could write his 
name on ostrakons, or bits of shell, and put 
them into the voting box or jar, and if a 
certain number were collected the man had 
to leave the country. A later story tells of 
one general, Aristides the Just (ar'is-ti'dez), 
who was asked by an unlettered citizen to 
write his own name on an ostrakon, and so 
help along his own banishment. Aristides 
asked the man what there was against him, 
and the man answered that he really knew 
of nothing against this Aristides, but he was 
simply tired of hearing him called “the 
Just.” 

Each State Has Its Tyrant 

While Athens was thriving under the rule 
of the tyrant Pisistratus, hundreds of other 
little states all over Hellas were also feeling 
the weight and the benefit of tyranny. Per- 
iander (pfir'I-Sn^dgr) was tyrant at Corinth 
(kbr'Inth), and made it one of the most 
beautiful cities of Greece, Dionysius (di'd- 


nlsh'I-iis), somewhat later (400 b.c.), was 
tyrant of S\Tacuse (slr'a-ktis) in Sicily anfl 
established a powerful kingdom. Aristagoras 
(ilr'Is-tag'6-ras) was tyrant of Miletus (mi- 
Je'tfis) in Ionia (500 b.c.) when that city was 
in its prime and its wise men were more 
famous than those of Athens. And there 
were many other lesser tyrants in cities large 
and small. 

It was in the Hellas of Asia Minor that 
the Greeks first earned their title of the most 
brilliant people in history. In Miletus lived 
Thales (tha'lez), who, after studying some 
Babylonian books, is said to have predicted 
an eclipse of the sun in 585 b.c. When the 
sun was actually darkened at the time pre- 
dicted, Thales became very famous, and 
people began to think that perhaps, after all, 
law and not the gods ruled the heavens, since 
a mere man could tell ahead of time when 
the sun would be put out. 

In the same city lived another Greek, 
Hecateus (hek'a-te'iis), who wondered how 
big the world was and how the various 
countries w^ere placed uj^on it. So he trav- 
eled as far as he could in several directions 
and then (517 b.c.) made a map which de- 
scribed very clearly the Mediterranean Sea 
and the countries around or near it. 

The Greek Who Said the Earth Moved 

But the greatest of all the early Greek 
scientists was Pythagoras (pi-thag'o-ras), 
who was born on the island of Samos (sa'mos) 
but later lived at Crotona, in Italy. Pythag- 
oras was a mathematician ; and besides mak- 
ing a good many di.scoveries in mathematics, 
he worked out the notion that the earth 
moves around the sun and not the sun around 
the earth. Because of his great discoveries 
his name will always be remembered. 

And now the Greeks living in Asia Minor 
are to be the means of bringing war Upon the 
whole Greek race. Cyrus, the Persian king, 
had fought and conquered the Ionian Greeks 
(546 B.c.) because they had helped Croesus 
(kre'sus), king of Lydia, against him. But 
after thirty or forty years the Ionian Greeks, 
helped by Athens, tried to revolt against the 
Persian rule, and the Persian king felt it was 
high time to subdue all Greece for daring to 
help his subjects rebel against him. 
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Who would ever think that a little jar full of oyster 
shells might send a man away from his home for ten 
years? To protect themselves from tyrants, the citizens 
of Athens hit upon a plan which, in the end, did them 
just aa much harm as good. When anyone felt that a 
given man was becoming too powerful for the good of 
the state, he might write the man’s name on an **os- 
trakon,** or bit of shell, and put it into a voting um or 
jar. When a certain number of these were collected, 
the man was “ostracized,” or banished, for a period 
of ten years. After that time he might return; all his 
property was given back to him, and he took up his 


normal life as a citizen of Athens. To be ostracized 
meant no disgrace; but how sad it was for any man to 
be forced to leave the beautiful city in which were all 
his interests and pleasures and all his friends 1 The 
picture above shows Aristides the Just helping to bring 
about his own ostracism. For one day a peasant who 
had never learned to write asked the great man to 
write his own name upon an ostrakon. Anstides oblig- 
ingly did as he was asked, and then said, “Exactly 
what have you against this Aristides?” The peasant 
shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, I don’t know; I’m just 
tired of hearing him called *the Just’l” 
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If you will look at the map you will see 
that Europe and Asia almost touch hands 
across a narrow strip of water northeast of 
Greece. It is called the Hellespont (ht^l'es- 
p6nt). This narrow strip of water could 
easily be crossed by a bridge of boats, and 
Darius, who did not like sea fighting, thought 
the best doorway to Greece was through the 
Hellespont. So in 492 b.c. he sent his armies 
over into Europe to sweep down on Greece. 

Winds and Waves Defeat the Persians 

The European country' through which 
they had to pass was full of hills and moun- 
tains, with few farms and fertile valleys 
where food could be found for the army. So 
the Persian general, Mardonius (miir-do'nf- 
us), son-in-law^ of Darius, followed a road 
along the seacoast, while a large fleet of 
boats sailed along the shore with supplies. 

By traveling in this w’ay the Persians 
might have reached Athens in spite of the 
continual fighting with the hardy moun- 
taineers whose country they were crossing. 
But one day a great storm arose, and when 
it was over the supply fleet was wn*ped out. 
Far and wide the food ships had been 
wrecked. So Afardonius was forced to stop. 
He held all of the land north of the Aegean 
and had some allies in Northern Greece. 
And the Persians in Asia Minor succeeded 
in destroying Miletus, the home of so many 
illustrious Greek thinkers. 

This defeat by wand and wave did not dis- 
courage Darius. He sent heralds to Athens 
and Sparta demanding “earth and water,'' 
which were the signs that a city had sur- 
rendered. The determined Greeks threw 
one herald into a pit and the other into a well, 
where they might get their own earth and 
water, for some of the Greeks were ready to 
fight for their liberty to the last man. 

The Second Persian Invasion 

Within a few years (in 490 b.c.) the second 
Persian army was ready to invade Greece. 
This time the plan was to load all the soldiers 
on ships and carry them direct to Attica. 
In this way the long march overland would 
be avoided and in one short battle Athens 
might be crushed. 

Six hundred ships carried the Persian army 


of some twenty thousand men. The passage 
was made safely, and the Persians burned 
the town of Erctria (c-re'trl-a) and camped 
on the plain of Alarathon, ready to march 
upon Athens. 

Of course the Athenians were wild with 
excitement. What was to be done? They 
sent to Sparta a swift runner who covered 
the 150 miles in less than tw'o days. But 
the Spartan leaders said their army could 
not march until the moon changed. There 
w^as nothing for tiny Athens to do but face 
the huge power of Persia alone. Ff she did 
not fight, she w'ould have to take back as 
tyrant the son of Pisistratus, for the Per- 
sians had brought him with them for that 
very purpose. Athens preferred democracy, 
and fortunately the Athenians had as their 
general a soldier of great ability. His name 
was Miltiades (mil-ti'a-dez). He led his 
little army of ten thoirsand Greeks out iij)on 
the hills overlooking Marathon and [litched 
his camp above the Persians. The Athenians 
could see the thousands of tents spread out 
beneath them and the hundreds of ships in 
the bay. We can forgive them for feeling 
that the very gods were fighting against 
them. Victory seemed impossible. 

' The Battle of Marathon 

But the fight is not always to the strong, 
and Miltiades told the Athenians to be brave. 
He had a plan of battle which he thought 
might win the day. When the Persians 
started their march upon Athens, he was 
going to swoop down upon their column from 
one side and see if he could not destroy it. 

The Persians were expecting an attack like 
that, so they sent out archers to protect the 
marching soldiers. These archers were 
grouped in a mass with a few men on each 
wing. So Aliltiades did just the opposite. 
When he led his men down from the hill, he 
put most of his forces on the wings. 

The plain of Alarathon was now filled with 
tumult. The Greeks with tlieir spears dashed 
forward; the Persian arrows darkened the 
air. At the first clash the Persian wings 
gave way before the charging Greeks. As 
the Persian center advanced, their bowmen 
found themselves surrounded by the furious 
Athenians, who wrought havoc with their 
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I’liiitu !•> till' Ijciiivre 


There is a story that a Spartan mother said to her son 
who was going off to battle, “Either come back with 
your shield or come back upon it!** For Greek shields 
were so large that deserters had to throw them away 
when fleeing from their enemies; while the hero who 
had died in battle was carried home in state upon his 


shield. To retreat or flee from the enemy was a ter- 
rible disgrace; so Leonidas, king of Sparta, and his 
tiny army of three hundred men who were sent to 
defend the Pass of Thermopylae, would not desert 
their post when they were hemmed in by Persians. 
They fought bravely, as you see above, until they died. 


lough spears. In a very short time the Per- 
sian army was in complete disorder. The 
Persians threw down their bows and fled to 
their ships, leaving six thousand slain. The 
Greeks lost only about two hundred men. 

And that was the end of the second Persian 
army of invasion. 

We can easily imagine how wild with rage 
was Darius, the Persian king, when he heard 
of the Battle of Marathon. He swore he 
w'ould be avenged if it cost him his kingdom, 
and he spent the following years preparing 
an army that no one on earth was expected 
to resist. Darius himself was never to lead 
this army, for he died before it was ready; 
but his son Xerxes (zilrk'sez) took up the 
task of vengeance. 

It was Xerxes’ plan to attack the Greeks 
both by land and by sea. An army of two 
hundred thousand men swarmed over the 


Hellespont to annihilate every soldier on 
Greek soil. A fleet of a thousand ships fol- 
lowed this vast army along the shore. Be- 
sides, the Persians had many friends in 
Greece. There was so much jealousy among 
the city-states, and so much fear of Persia, 
that only about thirty of the cities were 
ready to fight for liberty. 

Meanwhile the liberty-loving Greeks had 
not been idle. !Miltiades was dead, but 
Themistocles (the-mls'to-klez), the greatest 
statesman of all Greece, had taken his place, 
'rhemistocles saw' that Athens must be de- 
fended by means of shijis, since she could 
never hope to have an army so large as the 
Persian army. So he persuaded the Athe- 
nians to build about i8o ships. And he suc- 
ceeded in getting the other cities to agree to 
his plan. Even slow-going Sparta w'as 
aroused and sent soldiers. 
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As the gigantic Persian host advanced 
from the Hellespont to enter Greece (480 
B.C.), their road lay at one place through a 
narrow pass between mountains, called the 
Pass of Thermopylae (ther-m5p'I-lc). It was 
a good place to try to stop them, for a few 
men could hold this defile against thousands. 
So the Spartan king Leonidas (16-6n'I-dils) 
with about three hundred men went to 
Thermopylae to hold the pass against all the 
Persian host. 

The Brave Three Hundred 

When Xerxes and his army arrived at 
Thermopylae, they tried to crush their way 
through, but Leonidas and his handful of 
men stood firm. There Avas no breaking the 
line of Grecian spears. For a whole day the 
Persians attacked, losing many hundreds of 
men, but in vain. 

Finally a Greek peasant, one of those who 
did not object to Persian rule, led the Persian 
army over the mountains by another way. 
Now Leonidas and his brave men had enemies 
on boi h sides of them, and one by one they 
were cut down, fighting desperately to the 
very end — till the last man had fallen. They 
had fought what is surely the most famous 
fight in history. So for Leonidas and his 
three hundred men was written the famous 
epitaph: ‘‘Stranger, go tell the Spartans that 
we lie here in obedience to their orders.^' 
While this brave and tragic battle was 
going on, the Greek ships were clashing with 
the Persian ones. Neither gained much ad- 
vantage until a storm came up and wrecked 
two hundred or more of the Persian fleet. 
The skillful Greek sailors were not wrecked, 
but they returned to Athens, mooring their 
boats in the Bay of Salamis (sal'a-mls). 

Nothing could stop the Persian army once 
it had passed Thermopylae. It swept down 
upon Attica like a great storm from the 
north. The Athenians deserted their city 
and took refuge in the islands of the bay. 
Looking back they could see the smoke and 
flames of beautiful Athens, destroyed utterly 
by Xerxes the Persian. 

The Greeks in their ships were bitterly dis- 
heartened. The Spartan fleet wanted to run 
away, and some vessels did withdraw. But 


Themistocles, knowing that it was now or 
never, sent a message to Xerxes to say that 
his fleet was coming out of the bay. To pre- 
vent this the Persian ruler ordered his own 
fleet to attack the (Greeks. 

Now the waters near Attica were very 
narrow because of the many islands, and the 
Persians, not being skillful sailors, found it 
very hard to steer their clumsy boats about 
to keep clear of the shores and of one an- 
other. When the swift, light Greek galleys 
came crashing down upon them, one boat 
was dashed against another, oars were 
broken, masts were shattered, sailors were 
thrown overboard, and wild disorder reigned. 

All day they fought, hurling their foes 
into the water, spearing them on the sli[)- 
pery decks, driving them to death or sur- 
render. When darkness fell the fleets of 
Persia were shattered beyond re[)air. This 
w^as the Battle of Salamis (480 b.c.), one of 
the greatest naval battles of history. 

Themistocles now had a chance to cut olT 
the supplies of Xerxes at the ITellesj>ont, 
where they were carried across from Asia 
into Europe. But the other Greeks would 
not work with him, anrl the chance was lost. 
The Persian king fled quickly back in4o Asia, 
leaving Mardonius with fifty thousand men 
to Spend the winter in Thessaly (thes'a-li). 

The Persians' Last Invasion 

Next year (470 jj.c.) the Persians made 
their last effort to conf|uer Greece. An army 
of thirty thousand Greeks met Mardonius at 
Plataea (pla-te'a), and in a terrific battle 
the Greek spear again triumphed over the 
Persian bow. The broken Persian army re- 
treated into Asia, never again to return. 

After years of exhausting strife the Athe- 
nians were now free to turn their thoughts 
once more to the great works of peace. 
Miletus, their nearest rival in culture, was 
destroyed, never to rise again. Indeed, their 
own city was nothing but a heap of ruins. 
Yet they had conquered. They hadxlefeated 
the greatest military power of the world. 
They had settled the fact that Eutopc was 
going to belong to Europeans, not to Asiatics. 

If they had not done that, what would our 
world be like to-day? 
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As long as Athens chose wise and patriotic men to came an art and learning which lighted the way for 
govern her, the city prospered, and with prosperity civilization in every country of the Western world. 

The BRIGHTEST PAGE of HISTORY 

In the Days of Pericles Athens Rose to a Glory Probably Higher 
than Any Other City Has Ever Known 

is the story of the greatest clays tans were very angry, but there was nothing 
I in ancient Greece. The hapj)y end of they could do about it. No Spartan army 
the Persian Wars left Athens easily could conquer Athens over a v/all, nor could 
the foremost state in the country. The city any other Greek state. 

had been destroyed, to be sure; but the Besides now having a strongly fortified 
houses and other buildings sprang up again city, Athens had come out of the Persian 
from their blackened ruins, and ordinary life War with the finest navy in the Meditcrra- 
began once more. nean. Themistocles wanted to keej) it up, 

Themistocles (th^-mls'to-klez), who was of for he knew it would protect Attica. But 
course the most powerful man in Athens, the Athenians could not agree with him, and 
decided to put a wall around the rebuilt city, by now they were tired of being commanded 
so as to make it harder for enemies to take, by Themistocles. So they c:)stracized (c^s'- 
The Spartans did not like this plan at all, tra-slz) him, or sent him away, and he fled 
because there was no wall around Sparta; to Persia, where he died not very long 
and since Sparta had a great army she told afterward. 

Themistocles he must stop building his Left to new leaders, the Athenians tried 
wall. to make friends with Sparta, but that hard 

Themistocles said he would come down to and sullen military city wanted no friendship 
Sparta and talk it over. While he was gone from Athens. The Spartans wTre very jeal- 
the Athenians worked as hard as they could, ous and did not like to see Athens growing 
and before long they sent word to Themis- in riches and population and power. Athens 
tocles that the wall was finished. The Spar- was now the leader of a league of small cities 
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Plifitci by Melroiiiiiitun Mijmpmiii of Art 

This is a reconstruction of the sacred city of Olympia, 
the scene of the Olympic games. In the center is the 
great temple of Zeus, in which was placed the gold 
and ivory statue of Zeus by Phidias. This was con- 
sidered one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. 
Here also was the Heraeum (h$-re'iim), in honor of 
Hera, perhaps the oldest temple in the whole of Greece, 
since it was built not later than the seventh century B.C. 
It was originally all cf wood; and indeed the upper 


part must always have been of wood, for the columns 
which supported it were quite widely spaced and would 
not have been strong enough to hold a stone load. 
As each wooden column decayed, it was replaced by 
one of stone; and because they were made at different 
times, every stone pier is a little different from the 
next, and shows the development of the Doric column. 
A famous traveler in Greece in the first century A.D. 
found one of the oak columns still standing. 


and she kept an important treasury of monc}' 
to be used in case Persia should attack again. 
Sparta was also the head of a league, but 
she was not so rich and powerful. 

Athens Becomes a Democracy 

The plain citizens of Athens were so angry 
at being rebuffed by Sparta that they over- 
threw the Athenian nobles who had been 
trying to keep the peace between the two 
cities. At the same time the citizens seized 
a great deal of power for themselves, and the 
city became a real democracy. 

Anyone in Athens except the slaves and 
the poorest laborers might be elected archon 
(ar'k6n) , or governor. The people took away 
the privileges of a council of elders, who were 


all nobles, and made up by lot a council of 
five hundred citizens to carry on the govern- 
ment. They selected, also by lot, six thou- 
sand men to serve on juries, and these men 
were paid, so that no one w^as too j)oor to 
lake the time for the work. In groups of 
from fifty-one to five hundred and one, these 
public jurors tried all cases. By 460 b.c., 
tw'enty years after the great Battle of Sal- 
amis, the Greeks had learned to govern 
themselves democratically. 

There was only one post tliey could not 
fill with any sort of ordinary citizen chosen 
by lot. The head of the army, the military 
protector of Athens, could not be lightly 
chosen, for in his hands rested the defense of 
hearth and home. So the only officers who 
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were elected, and not chosen by lot, were 
the generals. There were ten of these, one 
from each of ten districts. 

In 460 B.C., soon after the overthrow of 
the old nobles, a new leader arose from the 
noble class. This was Pericles 
(p£r'I-klez), young, handsome, 
progressive, and an excel 
lent orator. The common 
folk of Athens soon 
learned to love him, for 
he was very wise and 
very liberal. Every 
year for thirty years 
and more, Pericles 
was elected one of 
the leaders of Athens. 

Pericles was not a 
remarkable soldier 
like Miltiades or a 
great statesman like 
Themistocles. Yet 
while he was its leader 
Athens became so rc 
nowned, through his wise 
government, that the time of 
his leadership has been named 
after him — the Age of Pericles. 


Walls four miles long connected the city and 
the sea, so that the Athenians could always 
get to their ships and could not be starved 
by a land siege. The Athenian navy feared 
nothing afloat, and was able to bring in food 
and supplies no matter what wars 
were going on. 

And above all, the treasury 
of Athens was fairly bulging 
with wealth. There was 
money enough to pay the 
soldiers and supply them 
with food over a long 
period of time. 
There was wealth 
enough to build new 
ships and to keej^ the 
old ones in repair. 
There was money for 
all the needs of the 
state. 

The rest of Greece 
was not nearly so well off 
as Athens, which had be- 
come rich til rough trade, 
like the earlier cities of 
P3gypt and Phoenicia. Athens 
sent her ]>ottcTy jars jlTid vases 


What was it that made these Her© is a bust of th© gr©at P©r- from one end of the old world to 
few short years so wonderful? heVas other and received money 

It was only partly that Athens a dignified, stately man h© did for them, while the other states 


became the head of an empire, of his day, who madeTun of Greece had nothing much to 

and the most wealthy of the dome-shaped head which, ship away, and besides were not 

Greek cities. What really made on that account he is said al- so skilled m the ways of trade as 
those years the most remarkable ^*^®a8*vou*see hSm^above'™**' Athenians were. Athens 


of any period of equal length in 
history was the development of art and lit- 
erature to such perfection as the world had 
never seen. While Pericles ruled, such noble 
temples were built, such statues carved, such 
plays written and acted that to this day we 
have scarcely found their equals. The Age 
of Pericles is the peak of ancient history, if 
not of all history. It is a Golden Age, when 
the minds of men awoke to the greatest 
genius. Many a man has said he would 
rather have lived in the Age of Pericles than 
at any other period since the world began. 

When Pericles Ruled Athens 

When Pericles ruled Athens she was well 
protected against enemies from land or sea. 


could export furniture, tools, 
cloth, and much besides, while Sparta ex- 
ported nothing at all. 

Athens and Sparta Go to War 

The only other Greek city that knew how 
to carry on a foreign trade was Corinth 
(k6r'Inth); and the quarrelsome Athenians 
were jealous of Corinth^s trade and even 
hoped to destroy the city so that they could 
have all the commerce to themselves. Ex- 
cept for Corinth, no Greek city could com- 
pare in riches with glittering Athens. 

Quarrels between Athens and Sparta were 
nothing new in Greek history, but as soon 
as Pericles was elected, a real war broke out 
between the two sister states. It is called 
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Here is a reconstruction of the Parthenon, the most 
perfect Doric temple ever built. No wonder the Athe- 
nians were proud of it, for it combined a beautiful 


simplicity of line with great richness of detail. Its 
painted sculptures stood out even under the strong sun 
of Greece, and its marble grew honey-toned with age. 


the First I'eloponnesiiin (p£l'6-po-iie'shan) 
War, and it lastv'^^ fifteen years. This struggle 
between Greek and Greek illustrates well the 
weakness of the Greek intelligence which 
prevented them from joining together and 
putting up a solid front against their en- 
emies, instead of wasting their strength in 
fighting each other. 

The Thirty Years’ Peace 

Neither side won anything, though Athens 
got her wish in ruining Corinth. Time and 
again the Sp:irtan army laid waste the fields 
of Attica, while the farmers gathered safely 
behind the walls of Athens. But all that 
happened was that the crops were destroyed, 
and the farmers found themselves just that 
much poorer than before. Even the Greeks 
themselves finally saw how stupid this war 
was, and after fifteen weary years a thirty 
years’ peace was signed, to gi\'c cacli state 
time to rest and regain its strength. 

Athens did another foolish thing during 
this war with Sparta. Egyi)t liad revolted 
against Persian rule, and Athens sent her 
whole navy, two hundred ships, to help 
Egypt. Every ship was lost to the Persians, 
and Athens found herself with no navy at all 
for a time. 

From all this it would appear that Per- 
icles, whatever his other gifts, was not a very 
wise man to be trusted w^ith the management 
of the Athenian army. Yet he held his office 


continuously year after year. Perhaps there 
w^as no one belter to put in his place. Cer- 
tainly he held the love of the common people, 
and that was not an easy thing to do. 

And then you must know that even these 
ruinous wars could not make Athens poor. 
Her foreign trade poured riches into her 
treasury faster than wars could take it out. 
Ships from all over the world came to the 
Piraeus (pl-re'us), as the harbor town of 
Athens was called. Though many vessels 
were wreckefl by storms or scuttled by pi- 
rates, the shii>> that got home safe might 
bring back double the cost of the goods that 
were lost, or even more. 

A Peep at Ancient Athens 

Athens was no longer a little country town 
full of half-wild, uneducated peasants. Some 
40,000 forcignv-rs had settled in Attica, and 
if we add to these 150,000 slaves and 160,000 
citizens, we have a city-state of 350,000 souls. 
This would not be very large for a modern 
city, but for those times it was a big popula- 
tion Almost all the Athenian citizens could 
read and write, loo, which was not the case 
in Sparta or other Greek towns. 

The Athenian houses were made of brick 
and set close around a hill called the Acrop- 
olis (a-krop'o-lts), where Athena, goddess of 
wisdom and special protector of Athens, was 
worshiped. Narrow alleys ran between the 
houses. These alleys were unpaved and full 
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of dirt, for everybody threw his trash out 
into the street, and the streets were never 
cleaned. There were no windows in the 
houses except a few on the second iloor. All 
the rooms were built around a courtyard in 
the center of the 
house and here 
people spent most 
of their time, since 
the weather in 
Athens is very 
mild. 

Housekeeping 
was easy in the 
Athenian houses. 

The floors were 
just clay and 
gravel packed 
hard, and they 
were never swept. 

There was no win- 
dow glass, there 
were no chimneys, 
no fireplaces; even 
the wealthiest cili- 
zen., lived in 
houses bare as 
barns with rooms 
little better than 
dens. But in those 
uncomfortable 
houses the Athe- 
nians placed most 
beautiful furni- 
ture, statues, 
vases, and other 
ornaments that would be priceless to-day. 

It seems strange enough that people who 
made so many beautiful things did not make 
their own houses beautiful too. But the 
truth is that really good homes come very 
late in the history of man. For man had 
built the most beautiful temples in the world 
long before he made many places that were 
fit for him to live in. Then, too, the Greeks 
lived a great deal out of doors. Houses were 
used mainly for shelter from rain and for the 
few cold weeks of winter. Almost all the 
work was done in the open air. Business 
was carried on in the market place. The 
household duties, cooking, weaving, sewing, 
spinning, were done in the courtyards. Even 


leaching was carried on under the trees or 
the open sky. 

There were two kinds of schools in Athens. 
One was for the boys and the other for the 
young men. The boys had to learn to read 

and write and pla\' 
the lyre, a kind of 
harp. They had 
to learn singing, 
too, because the 
Greeks loved 
music. But they 
did not study ge- 
ography, physics, 
or chemistry. 
Til ere was a little 
history, but that 
was mostly mem- 
orizing long liis- 
torical jioems. 

Tlie Athenian 
girls were even 
less a 111 ic led with 
lessons. They did 
not learn anything 
at all excejit cook- 
ing and house- 
work, and these 
they learned at 
home. The Atlu*- 
nians did not 
think it necessary 
for girls to know- 
much, since they 
only b e c a m e 
housewdves and 
were not allowed to take part in government 
or public affairs. 

School Days in Old Athens 

In spite of the lack of schools for girls, 
some Greek women did become famous for 
their learning and artistic talents. Aspasia 
(Ss-pa'shl-a), a friend of Pericles, was not 
only beautiful but very intelligent. Some- 
what earlier than the Age of Percilcs, Sappho 
(s2lf'6) wrote undying lyric poetry. But 

Greek women such as these were very ex- 

ceptional. 

The strangest schools of all were the ones 
for the older boys and the men. Outside 
Athens were two athletic fields with plenty 
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The gold and ivory statue of Athena which stood in the middle 
of the great temple of the Parthenon was, of course, destroyed; 
but from the descriptions of ancient writers, from pictures of it 
on coins, and from poor copies of it by later sculptors, we can 
get some idea of what it looked like. It must have been a mar- 
velous sight on the festival day of the goddess, for the temple 
was so placed that on that particular morning the light from the 
rising sun streamed through the eastern door and fell directly 
on the gleaming statue. 
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Aspasia, the beautiful friend of Pericles, was born in 
one of the Greek towns of Asia Minor. She was a 
very intelligent and gifted woman, and unlike most of 
the women of her time, she was well educated. She 

of shady trees and l^cnches around them. 
One was called the Academy and the other 
the Lyceum (iLse'um). Here teacliers and 
lecturers used to give instruction to anyone 
who wished to hear them. The most famous 
of these teachers were called Sophists (sof'- 
ist), from a word meaning “wise”; and many 
of the Sophists were very wise men. They 
taught mathematics and astronomy and 
geography and similar subjects, but most of 
all they taught the art of making speeches. 
ILis was a very important thing for any 
Athenian to know if he wanted to be influ- 
ential with his fellow citizens. 

Ideas That Shocked Athenians 

The Sophists began to teach in this way 
during the Age of Pericles. 'I he older Athe- 
nians did not like them very well, because the 
Sophists had smalbrespect for Zeus (zus) and 
Hera (hCr'a) and the other gods; they did 
not believe the old myths. This was shocking 
to religious people, and so the Sophists wrerc 
often ostracized if they spoke out boldly. 


settled down in Athens and became friends with its 
most learned men, who are said to have flocked to her 
little court to discuss philosophy, art, politics, or any 
subject which happened to be of interest at the moment. 

The younger men were not so much afraid 
of new ideas; they read the books I he Sophists 
WTote and enjoyed the lectures, and laughed 
at the old-fashioned notions of the myths 
about the pagan gods. 

How the Athenian Spent His Day 

The Athenian citizen led an easy-going 
life, ^lost of the work was done by slaves, 
and people who had a little money had very 
little to do. The women stayed at home, but 
the men would go oil to the athletic field in 
the morning and exercise at running, leaping, 
wrestling, or throwing the discus. In the 
hot afternoons they would idle about the 
market place or in barber shops or taverns. 
At night they would go to dinner with 
their friends, eating and drinking to a late 
hour. 

About the only time when these citizens 
led a hard life was when Athens was at war. 
Then they had to serve in the garrison or on 
board a battleship, and they often endured 
hard and terrible experiences. 
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But easy lives did not mean idle minds. 
The Athenian mind was waking up gloriously 
to knowledge and culture. A few wise men 
took the lead and taught the masses. They 
achieved marvels of knowledge. The as- 
tronomer Me- 
lon (me't5n), 
without any 
telescopes or 
other instru- 
ments such as 
we have to- 
day, calcu- 
lated the 
year's length 
to within half 
an hour of its 
actual time. 

Herodotus 
(h^-r6d'6-tiis) 
wrote a world- 
famous his- 
tory of the 
Persian War. 

Sophocles 
(s6f '^-klcz) 
and Euripides 
(u-rlp'I-dez) 
wrote their fa- 
mous plays 
about the he- 
roic legends of 
the past. 

Hippocrates 
(hi-p6k'ra- 
tez), the great 
physician, was beginning to cure disease by 
medicine instead of merely trying to scare 
the devils out of sick people, as many a 
doctor before him had tried to do. 

In gratitude for the prosperity of their 
city, the Athenians set aside a sum of money 
equal to about two million dollars for building 
magnificent temples on the Acropolis. Ic- 
tinus (fk-tl'n\is), a renowned architect, and 
Phidias (fid'l-as), perhaps the greatest sculp- 
tor of history, with dozens of other gifted 
artists, made a temple called the Parthenon 
(par'the-n6n), one of the glories of art for 
all time, at which we marvel even now, in 
its broken and ruined state. 

As we have .said, the Age of Pericles is 


often said to have been the noblest age in 
history. It was the ideas in the minds of the 
Athenian citizens that made the time glori- 
ous. Except for the gentle guidance of Per- 
icles, the citizens governed themselves. They 

ruled them- 
selves and 
also a little 
empire of sub- 
ject states, 
guarded by 
their fleet of 
ships. These 
same ships 
brought them 
not only 
wealth but 
new ideas 
from all over 
the old world. 
And their 
ideas were 
embodied in 
books, plays, 
poems, stat- 
ues, pictures, 
and buildings 
such ^ as the 
world had 
never seen, 
anfl may pos- 
sibly never 
sec again. 

For though 
the Athenians 
had no print- 
ing presses, they did have books. These books 
were simply long strips of jmpyrus (pa-pi'- 
rus), sometimes about two hundred feet long, 
rolled into a tube. As the reader went 
through the book he would roll up one end 
of it and unroll the other. Such book rolls 
were in use in many countries, and we may 
still see some of them in museums. In those 
books were written the poems of Homer and 
all the other great works of Greek writers. 
And there were also textbooks on every sub- 
ject — even books on cooking. 

Athens Becomes Head of an Empire 

In the short thirty years of Pericles' rule, 
Athens changed from a vigorous, growing 
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These two Greek maidens are admiring a statue of Cupid. That tiny but 
extremely powerful little god was a ^eat favorite with the sculptors of 
Hellenistic and Koman times. 
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town to a great city. She became supreme 
among the Greek states except perhaps for 
Sparta. Indeed, Athens completely con- 
quered many of the smaller Greek states and 
ruled them as her empire, forcing them to 
I)ay tribute to her. 

All Greece Unites against Athens 

Although Athens and Sparba had agreed 
to a truce to last for thirty years after the 
end of their former war, they were at each 
other’s throats again before the time was half 
over. This time (431 nearly the whole 

of Greece joined in league against Athens; 
at the head were Sparta, Corinth, and Thebes 
(thebs). All the Greeks felt it was time to 
cripple the pride of their haughty sister city, 
'rhis was the Second Peloponnesian War. 

Although the Athenians were rich and had 
many ships, they did not have enough sol- 
diers to meet th'' combined armies of Greece 
on land. So they got behind their city walls 
and did what they could by sea raids. Then 
the plague lx‘gan to light on Sparta’s side. 
In the crowded city w ith its dirty streets and 
primitive houses, sickness soon broke out, 
and one Athenian out of every three died of it. 

Finding themselves in such a perilous situ- 
ation, the Athenians were quick to lay the 
blame for all their troubles on the man whom 
they had elected to guide them. They ac- 
cused Pericles of having brought dowm the 
anger of the gods. They saiil he was a friend 
of the Sophists, who did not believe in the 
old religion, and that this was why Athens 
was afflicted with the plague. 

First the Athenians attacked the friends 
of Pericles and then Pericles himself. They 
deprived him of all power. But they found 
no one capable of leading them, and after 
trying vainly to carry on the war without 
nim they had to call him back again. But 
‘it was of no use. Pericles was not to save 
Athens. Shortly after he returned to power, 
the plague attacked him and he died (429 
B.C.). 

With the death of Pericles the fortunes of 
the Athenian state began to decline. Poor 
management and weak leadership made 
things go from bad to worse. The war with 
Sparta dragged to an end after ten years of 


weary struggle (431-42 1 n.c.), but no sooner 
was peace declared than Athens made the 
fatal mistake of starting a Third Peloponne- 
sian (i>^ 51 ' 6 -p 6 -ne'sh 3 .n) War, just because a 
young Athenian general named Alcibiades 
( 5 . 1 'sl-bi'a-dez) wanted to make a name for 
himself. He made a name indeed, but not 
for his bravery or wisdom. 

How Athens Lost Her Navy 

Alcibiades led a great fleet t^f Athenian 
ships against Syracuse (sir'a-kus) in Sicily, 
but just before he began the attack he was 
called back to Athens to be tried in court for 
not believing in the gods. Instead of return- 
ing to Athens, he deserted to Sparta, and for 
several years he fought on Sparta’s side. 
Meanwhile the Athenian fleet which went to 
Sicily w^as comi)letely destroyed, and all the 
soldiers were killed or sold into slavery. 

Still Athens was mistress of the sea, and 
could bring in supplies from Asia to continue 
the war. Indeed, for a time Athens seemed 
to have the upper hand, so that the turncoat 
Alcibiades came back from Sparta and was 
once more chosen for their leader by the 
fickle Athenians. But he soon lost a battle 
and fell out of favor again. 

The final ruin of Athens came when she 
lost her ships, and this happened in a truly 
ridiculous manner. The Peloponnesian ships 
were at anchor in a harbor on the Hellespont, 
and every day the Athenian ships would 
parade up and down before this harbor, tr}’- 
ing to get their enemies to come out and 
fight. Then at night the Athenian ships 
w^ould return to their base, where the boats 
were left unguarded on the shore while all 
the sailors and soldiers were enjovdng them- 
selves. 

One night the Spartan commander Lysan- 
dcr (ll-san'dcr) entered the Athenian base 
and sailed away with their boats. Then he 
blockaded the city; and that was the end of 
Athens. Unable to get any food, the city 
was starved out until it surrendered, in 404 
B.c. Under the terms of peace the walls of 
Athens were torn down, her ships were given 
to Sparta, her colonies and possessions were 
taken away, and her military glory was lost 
forever. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 5 


THE ENO OF “THE GLORY THAT WAS 

GREECE” 


Note: For basic information For statistic 

not found on this page, consult consult the K\ 
the general Index, Vol. i Index. 

Interesting Pacts Explained 


F or statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Sparta becomes leader in Greece, 

5-175 

Art continues to flourish in Ath- 
ens, 5-^76 

What mercenaries are, 5—177 
The rise of ]Macedon under 
I'hilip, 5-177 

Alexander of ^Nlacedon, 5—178 
The ^Macedonians introduce a 
new method of fighting, 5-178 
Alexander conquers Asia, 5—178- 
79 


His early death, 5—180 
His empire divided by three of 
his generals, 5—180 
Greece again invaded by north- 
ern barbarians, 5-181 
Alexandria becomes the center of 
Hellenistic culture, 5-181 
Rome masters the world, 5—182 
For 1,500 years Greece is the 
battleground of many conquer- 
ors, 5—182 

Greece since 1832, 5—182 


Things to Think Abf>ut 


Do you think that if Greece had cient countries? 

been a united country she Are there any marks of ancient 
might have continued in her Greek culture in our own civ- 

splendid career instead of de- ilization? 

dining, as did the other an- 

Picture Hunt 

Mote the number of Alexandrias Compare the chief public place 
on the map, 5 180. of Sparta, 5 176, with that of 

•‘The prison of Socrates, 5—178 Athens, ii— 419. 

Related Material 

The earliest writer of biography. The isles of Greece, 6—477 
13—43 Map of Greece, 6 -358 

r^raxiteles and his sculptures, ii— The olive and its uses, 9—213 


The three greatest Greek phi- 
losophers, 13—4, 6 , 9 
Alexander the Great, 12—346 
The weapKjns of Greek fighters, 
10-350 


Glass in Alexandria, 12—26 
Related history : 

Persia, 5—99 
Egypt, s- 67 
Rome, 5-2 1 1 
India, 5-370 


C ontemporaneous Events 

In 338 B.c. Philip of Alacedon League, and began her con- 

conquered Greece. In the quest of Italy. The sun of 

same year Rome won a ten- Greece had set, and that of 

year war from the Latin Rome was rising. 
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Greece fought against herself and brought about her stead of joining together to form one powerful country, 
own destruction. In spite of the fact that their blood wore themselves out by wars which led nowhere, since 
and religion were the same, the Greek city-states, in- no one of the cities was capable of ruling the rest. 

The END of ^^the GLORY THAT WAS GREECE” 

How the Splendid Cities of Greece Lost Their Freedom and 
Strength, and Lived under Tyrant after Tyrant 
Almost Down to Our Day 


S HERE never was a time when the fa- 
mous (ircek cities could manage to 
live ill ])eacc for very long. After 
Athens lost her leadership, there were sixty 
years of almost constant warfare betiveen 
city and city. If the various cities could 
only have agreed to live in i)eacc, they ought 
to have had no trouble in making Greece the 
greatest power in the world. Rut each little 
district stood out for its own rights against 
all the others, and none would submit to 
leadership until it was forced to do so. 

After Athens was conquered (404 B.C.), 
Sparta naturally became the leader of Greece. 
Spartan soldiers were now in every Greek 
city to tell the people what to do. These 
soldiers usually chose a few rich men or 
nobles of the town to govern it under their 
direction. This kind of government, by a 
few rich or powerful men, is called an oli- 
garchy (SEl-gar'kl)* Athens and in many 


other towns liic oligarchs governed rather 
Iiadly. They cpiarreled among themselves, 
and too often they used murder and robbery 
to keep themselves in power. Indeed, the 
rule established by Sparta was worse than 
anything the Greeks had yet had to suffer. 

So we are not surprised to see Greece em- 
broiled in aiiother civil war within six or 
seven years after the fall of Athens. This 
we call the Corinthian War (395-387 B.c.). 
In it Sparta and Persia came out the winners. 
Although Athens gained a few victories on 
the sea, Si)arla still kept her control of 
Greece. And the Persian king, who liked 
nothing better than to see the Greeks quar- 
reling and wearing one another out, quietly 
seized control of the Greek states in Asia 
Minor. 

After nine years of restless peace the city 
of Thebes revolted against Sparta. Thebes 
was a small place of no very great impor- 
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This is a restoration of the market place of Sparta. grouped the most important public buildings, the sacred 

There the people held their meetings and there were temples, and many statues of marble and bronze. 


tancc, but she was lucky in having a wonder- 
ful leader named Epaminondas (e-pam'I-n6n'- 
das), who was a very skillful general. By 
clever handling of the Theban forces, Epam- 
inondas managed to defeat the Spartan army, 
and after about twenty-five years of tyranny 
the Spartans were now forced to retreat to 
their own territory. 

Yet even this Theban victory was of little 
use to Greece. Epaminondas himself was 
killed, and the turbulent Greek cities fell 
back into their usual state of quarreling and^ 
fighting, except for short breathing spells 
when everybody was exhausted and took a 
rest. 

Athens under the Heel of Sparta 

Although the Athenians were so oppressed 
during these years of Spartan tyranny, we 
must not imagine that the genius which had 
been developing under Pericles had disap- 
peared. On the contrary, it was under the 


heel of Sparta that Athenian genius reached 
its greatest perfection in the arts. 

Praxiteles (prak-sit'e-lez), one of the 
greatest of Greek sculptors, w^orked during 
this period. Socrates (s6k'ra-tez), one of 
the wisest thinkers among the Greeks, lived 
and taught in these troublous times. Soc- 
rates tried to show the Athenian citizens the 
value of judging between right and wrong, 
something they sadly needed to learn. But 
many of the Athenians failed to understand 
his teachings, and they finally put him to 
death. Plato (pla'to), a pupil of Socrates, 
wrote many books to explain what Socrates 
had taught. And Plato himself was one of 
the greatest of all philosophers. 

When Athens Needed a Leader 

But although she had many men of genius, 
Athens stil! lacked a man with the genius for 
government. That is why she could not 
shake off her masters and regain her freedom. 
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She had plenty of soldiers but no great gen- 
eral. She had plenty of wise men but no 
great leader to show her how to govern her- 
self. She was like a very talented person 
who has never learned self-control. 

All the fighting in Greece had made the 
Greek soldiers very good warriors, and thou- 


Thc most vivid picture in the story comes 
at the moment when the weary, sea-loving 
Greeks at last raise the shout “Thalassa” — 
‘‘The sea! the sea!” — when they come to the 
sparkling waters of the Euxine (uk'sin), as 
the Black Sea was called in those days. Even 
then the troubles of the ten thousand were 


sands of Greeks took up fighting as a pro- by no means ended, but under Xenophon's 
fession, selling wise direction the 


their services to 
whatever king 
needed help. We 
call such hired 
soldiers mercena- 
ries (mur'se-na- 
rl), and Greek 
mercenaries were 
famous all the 
way from Egypt, 
where the pha- 
raohs had bef f! 



men succeeded in 
reaching the 
Hellespont at 
last. 

To the north of 
Greece there was 
a wild and moun- 
tainous country 
called Macedon 
( m a s ' e - d 6 n ) , 
where lived a 
rough, warlike 


using them for 
centuries, over to 
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people somewhat 
related to the 


, This painting by Henry Peters Gray is called “The Wages of 

I ersia, where War.” To the right you see the soldier saying good-by to his vj reeks in lan- 
they often had wife before he goes off to battle. In the center is the fallen guage and anccs- 
been useful to a wounds; and to the left is his wife weeping 

ruler who lacked means so highly 


native troops. Greek mercenaries often fig- civilized as their southern neighbors. Yet 
ured in thrilling military exploits, and none their king, Philip, who gained the throne 
is more famous than the one described in in 360 b.c., had been educated in Greece and 


Xenophon's (z^n'6-f5n) book called the Anab- had studied war under no less a leader than 

asis (a-nab'a-sis), which means “the going Epaminondas of Thebes. 

up.’' Philip of Macedon took it into his head to 

build up a great standing army of regular 
The Famous Ten Thousand soldiers who would always be on hand for 


Xenophon was one of an army of ten thou- 
sand Greeks hired by Cyrus, a Persian j^rince 
who wished to take the kingdom by force 
from his brother Artaxerxes (ar'tak-surk'sez). 
In 400 B.c. Cyrus marched his soldiers all 
the w^ay across Asia Minor to the Euphrates 
River, where they won a battle but unluckily 
lost their leader. For Cyrus fell in the fight. 
At this point, when the Greek troops were 
wondering how to get home again, the Per- 
sian king invited their oflicers to a conference. 
Then he put the officers to death, thinking 
that after that the -soldiers would surrender. 


any conquest on which he might set his heart. 
Then Philip made it his business to pick up 
little bits of territory here and there, and add 
them to his kingdom. The Greeks began to 
fear that Philip had his eye on Greece, as 
indeed he had. In Athens the famous orator 
Demosthenes (de-mos'the-nez) made pas- 
sionate speeches against Philip. The speeches 
came to be called “Phillipics” (fi-llp'ik), and 
to our own day any violent speech may bear 
the same name. But Athens did little to 
guard against the enemy from the north, 
because she had no general to match her 


But the soldiers were far from helpless. They 
elected Xenophon, a young Athenian volun- 
teer, as general, and under his leadership they 
fought their way home. 


great orator. 

It was not until twenty-two years after 
Philip became king that he really struck the 
fatal blow at Greece. Then, in 338 b.c., he 
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fought the battle of Chaeronea (kfir'o-ne'a), 
after which Macedon definitely took the place 
of Sparta as the leader of Greece. Although 
the Greeks were now under foreign rule, it 
was no worse than the rule of Sparta, and 
indeed hardly so bad; and after all, Macedon 
was a country a great deal more like Greece 
than Persia or Eg^pt was. 

Two years after Philip had mastered 
Greece he was assassinated, and his son 
Alexander became king — at the age 
of twenty-two. Of course some 
of the restless Greek cities 
saw in this change a good 
chance for a revolt, but 
Alexander showed them 
their mistake when he 
dashed down from the 
north and burned 
Thebes, leaving un- 
touched only the home 
of Pindar, the famous 
Theban poet. 

The fact that Alexander 
spared the house of a great poet 
she ved him to be a Greek in 
feeling and in culture, as indeed 
he was. His tutor had been the 
Athenian Aristotle (ir'ls-tot'^lj, 
a philosopher who is often said 
to have had the greatest mind 
of all the men who have ever 
lived; and Aristotle had given 
Alexander a great deal of the Greek love of 
art and wisdom. So when the turbulent 
Greek states saw that Alexander meant to 
rule them firmly, and that he was ruler 
worthy of them, they submitted with a good 
grace. Some of them even sent soldiers to 
serve in the Macedonian army, 

Alexander was planning to give his soldiers 
plenty to do. He had determined on nothing 
less than making war upon the Persian em- 
pire and ending Persia's dominion over any 
of the Greek states, whether in Greece itself 
or in Asia Minor. Alexander wanted to be 
the champion of Greece and to destroy the 
power of Persia forever. 

The Famous Macedonian Phalanx 

The army that Alexander led over the 
Hellespont was the most formidable one that 



On the slopes of several of the 
hills at Athens there are many 
chambers cut out of the solid 
rock. Some of these were 
tombs and some Were dwelling 
places of the early Athenians. 
The one you see above has tra- 
ditionally been called **the pris- 
on of Socrates.*’ 


had ever been built up by any military 
genius. In the center of the line of battle 
he massed a heavy body of men armed with 
long spears. Such a company of heavy sol- 
diers was called a Macedonian phalanx (fa'- 
liingks). On either side of it were bodies of 
cavalry, whose business was to charge the 
enemy while the phalanx marched straight 
on against the center of the opposing army, 
'rhe Persians had no troops which could 
stand against this fighting machine 
of horse and footmen. Tlic 
Persian mercenaries fre- 
quently gave up fighting 
wlien they saw the battle 
going against them, and 
the native subjects of 
the Persians often had 
to be whipped into 
battle by their olTicers. 
rhe fiery rush of Alex- 
ander’s troops terrified 
them, and the con- 
(juerors soon became the 
conquered. 

Alexander fought three great 
battles against the Persians, and 
in every one of them ht* was bril- 
liantly successful. He first 
B.c.) won the battle of Granicus 
(gra-m'kus), where he scattered 
the hosts of the mighty king 
Darius III. In his second fight, 
the battle of Issus (is'us), a year later, he met 
King Darius himself, and turning back the 
wings of the Persian army with his irresistible 
cavalry, he inflicted upon the Persians a ter- 
rible defeat. After that Darius tried to make 
peace; but against the advice of his counselors 
Alexander decided to go on and conquer all 
Persia. 

Alexander Conquers Darius 

First pausing to overrun Egypt and add it 
to the list of his conquests, Alexander met 
Darius once more (331 b.c.) in the battle of 
Arbela (iir-be'la). The young Macedonian 
king had only about half as many Soldiers as 
the Persian had, but the genius of his general- 
ship and the fury of his assault proved too 
much for the out-of-date military tactics of 
Darius. The ‘‘Great King" was beaten for 
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Here is Poms, an Indian prince who fought bravely 
against Alexander but was finally forced to surrender. 

the last time, and as he fled into the moun- 
tains he was murdered by his own bodyguard. 

In five short years of brilliant exploits, 
Alexander the Great had made himself mas- 
ter of most of the known world, but he was 
not content with his conquests. He pushed 


Alexander was so struck by his nobility and independ- 
ence that he gave him back his kingdom to rule. 

on further into Asia, over into India, and 
even down the valley of the Indus River 
before he turned back. Wherever he went 
he left garrisons of Greek and Macedonian 
soldiers to hold the new lands for Macedon. 
These soldiers introduced Greek ideas and 





This is the far-flung empire of Alexander the Great, colonies through his vast territory, AleMnder hoped 
which brought East and West together. By planting to spread Greek culture over the whole world. 

customs into the lands as far east as India, vast domains among them. One general 
and left many a touch of Greek culture in named Ptolemy (tol'e-ml) took all of North- 
strange, out-of-the-way places, where it en- ern Africa, making himself king and successor 
dured for centuries afterwards. to the pharaohs of Egypt. He lived in the 

When Alexander came back in triumph to Greek city of Alexandria — named for his 
Babylon, he had become, in his own eyes at great master — which had been built by Alex- 
least, almost a god. His success was so ex- ander at the mouth of the Nile. Seleucus 
traordinary and his power so mighty that to (se-lu'kQs), another general, held his sway 
many he must have seemed divinely inspired, from the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean, 
And either because he believed it would help and he and his descendants ruled as the suc- 
his plans for a world empire or because he cessors of the Persian kings. Antigonus (an- 
really thought he was divine, he began to tfg'o-niis), the third general, took Greece 
demand the ceremonies and observances of and Macedonia, 
a god. 

Unfortunately this divine being had a bad Greek Culture Moves to Bgypt 

habit of getting drunk. In one fit of intoxi- Of these three empires the one.of Ptolemy 
cation he slew his good friend Clitus. How became the most powerful. Alexandria took 
far the glory of Alexander’s empire might the place of Athens as the seat of learning 
have risen we cannot tell, for in 323 b.c., and culture, and for several centuries the 
when he was only thirty- three years old, he Ptolemies held the throne of Egypt. The 
indulged in a debauch which was followed by descendants of Seleucus made the beautiful 
a fever that killed him. city of Antioch their capital and built up 

Three of Alexander’s generals divided his there a kingdom almost as great as the one 
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This picture shows the destruction of Corinth by the famous works of art were snatched up by the con- 
Romans in 146 B.C. The city’s many treasures and querors, and only a mass of ruins was left 

in Egypt, and one which lasted a long time. stone instead of brick, had doors inlaid with 
As for Greece itself, the story is not a very tile or with tiny bits of colored marble in 
ha]:>py one. Of course the Greek states tried beautiful designs. On the plastered walls 
to revolt against their Macedonian governors, gay pictures were painted. Sanitation, too, 
and of course they w’ent on fighting one an- was vastly improved, and Alexandria w^as 
other, so that even stubborn Sparta finally much cleaner and healthier than other cities 
grew weak from exhaustion. From the north had been. 

the barbarians soon began to pour down into In the Hellenistic Age in Alexandria the 
Greece, and many Greeks emigrated to other temples were no longer the only magnificent 
countries, where they might find a brighter public buildings. The city had assembly 
Hellas. halls and theaters and public baths and gym- 

With Greek generals and soldiers in every nasiums and libraries, all built by the city 
land, Greek merchants cvcrj-wherc, and for the use of the citizens. There w^as a great 
Greek teachers in every city, it is no wonder lighthouse, called the Pharos (fa'rds), 370 
that we call the yieriod from about 300 to feet high, at the entrance to the harbor, and 
200 B.C. the Hellenistic (hel'i^n-is'ttk) Age. in the Royal Museum there was a library of 
Greek became the international language, to half a million books. 

be learned by all business men as well as by The Royal Museum was a sort of univer- 
all educated jicople. Greek culture was su- sity supported by the Ptolemies, and here 
premc in every land. wise men from all over the w^orld gathered 

to study the sciences and the arts. 

The Great Days of Alexandria People were more open-minded now than 

As we have said, the renter of this Hcl- in the Age of Pericles. They did not fear the 
lenistic culture was Alexandria— a city much pagan gods so much, and the mass of them 
grander and more luxurious than Athens had were far better educated. Boys could studv 
ever been. The houses, which were often of mathematics and the sciences as well as read 
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ing and writing. The plays in the theater 
dealt with real men and women rather than 
with the old gods, and the poems, paintings, 
and sculptures were more human. 

The world of the Hellenistic Age was grow- 
ing more and more civilized, and that civili- 
zation might have lasted much longer if it 
really had filled the whole world. But these 
cultivated Grecian empires were surrounded 
by cruel and barbarous peoples who were 
destined to overwhelm them. 

When the World Turned Roman 

Great waves of those barbarians had al- 
ready swept over Europe even to the gates 
of Athens, and had flowed over into Asia. 
In Italy the power of Rome had grown apace. 
By 1 68 B.c. Roman armies had conquered 
all the kingdoms into which Alexander’s em- 
pire had been divided. And soon the whole 
civilized w’orld w’as Roman. 

Now the Romans did not by any means 
put an end to Greek culture. They adopted 
all of it that they could understand, and with 
various changes made it their own. They 
ca ried it through the world. For that rea- 
son, at the height of the Roman empire most 
of the art and science in the world was such 
as had had its birth in Greece. About all 
that, we shall tell in our history of Rome. 
But even proud Rome was in due time to 
go the way of all the ancient empires, and 
the fate of Greece naturally hung on the fate 
of her conqueror, Rome. 

Greece Becomes a Battle Ground 


Long before the collapse of the Roman 
empire the Greeks had lost the great part of 
their ancient spirit. The j>eople had declined 
in vigor and in military prowess, and for 
centuries they submitted meekly to almost 
any conqueror who came to rule them. The 
fighting which occurred was between one 
conqueror and another. Often the invaders 
would kill each other off, and then the power 
naturally returned to the Greeks themselves, 
though they never were able to keep it. For 
many a year the Greeks made no struggle for 
independence, though they were often cruelly 
oppressed, especially by the d'urks. 

The Greeks Struggle for Freedom 

By 1800, however, the descendants of the 
men who fought at Marathon hacl wakened 
once more to a strong desire for freedom, 
and in 1821 there was a revolution against 
Turkish rule, a revolution which the English 
encouraged and helped. At first the Turks 
were able, by massacring many Greeks, to 
quell the revolt, but in 1832 they were forced 
to recognize the Greeks as an independent 
nation. Greece then became a kingdom with 
a German prince as sovereign. In various 
struggles with the Turks the territory of the 
Greeks was gradually increased. 

. In the World War of 1914-1918 Greece 
took the part of the Allies against Germany 
and Austria. As a result she gained a great 
deal of territory when the war was over. 
Unfortunately she started a new war against 
Turkey in 1921 and lost much of what she 
had gained, est^ecially the city of Smyrna, 


It was an unhappy fate for many a century, which was burned by the Turks just as con- 
under many a master. After the division of quered cities used often to be burned by the 
the Roman world into an Eastern and a savage kings of old. 

Western empire, Greece remained a part of In 1924 a revolution which drove King 
the eastern half; but all through the Middle George II from the country made Greece 
Ages and down into modern times she was a once more a republic; but in 1935 ^ popular 
battle ground among many rulers. AlexaA- vote recalled him to the throne. In 1936 he 
dria was taken by the Mohammedan Arabs consented to the establishment of a Fascist 
in 640 A.D., and its great library was burned. (f^lsh'Ist) dictatorship under General John 
The Greeks had created a civilization beyond Metaxas (ma-tak'siis). Since then Greece, 
any the world had ever seen. About 1456 the in spite of popular uprisings, has had less and 
Turks swept into Greece and took it captive, less liberty. But this did not prevent the 
laying waste nearly all that was left of “the people from uniting and fighting as one man 
glory that was Greece.” For nearly four when the country was invaded in World War 
hundred years the land was under the heel II. Theu heroic effort and later suffering 
of the Turk. are described in our story of that war. 

(Hiftory of World Worll 6—493) 
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I’liotu by Drof% n Dros. 


This astonishing row of gigantic growths would rank 
as one of the seven wonders of modem times if the 
nations of the world were to take a vote. The hard 


rock in which their foundations are rooted must be 
very fertile* for every year more shoots spring up, so 
that the sky line of New York is ever changing. 


The SEVEN WONDERS of the ANCIENT WORLD 


These Are the Things That Were Long Ago Picked Out as 
the Most Marvelous Works of Man 


E LIKE to keep a list of all the records 
that we break. We want to know 
who ran the fastest hundred yards, 
who has gone highest and fastest in a plane, 
who batted the most home runs, who built 
the tallest skyscraper or the longest sus- 
pension bridge. In the same way we often 
make up lists of the most marvelous things 
in all the world, and we usually try to count 
up seven of them — perhaps because seven 
has long been considered a sort of ‘‘mystic^' 
number. 

Now the ancients did exactly the same 
thing. They also made up lists of the seven 
most wonderful things in the world as they 
knew it. Of course their lists did not alway.s 
agree, because some of the things that seemed 
most marvelous to one man might not seem 
so to another. But the most famous list 
they left us is the one made out by the poet 
Antipater (&n-tlp'a-ter) of Sidon, about a 
century and a half before Christ. He is 
the man who set us all talking about the 
“Seven Wonders of the World, “ and his 
own list is the one that has remained classical 



ever since his day. So eve ryl)ody^ ought to 
know what was in it. 

• Wc may notice that his seven wonders 
were all things that had been built by man. 
Tie did not mention any of the marvels of 
nature, as all of us would surely do now. 
But the ancients cared a great deal less about 
the marvels of nature than we do. 

The “Seven Wonders of the Workr' were: 

1. The Pyramids of Egypt 

2. The Hanging Gardens of Babylon 

3. The Statue of Jupiter at Olympia 

4. The Temple of Diana at Ej)hesus 

5. The Mausoleum of Halicarnassus 

6. The Colossus of Rhodes 

7. The Pharos of Ale.xandria 

And all these were certainly marvels from 
the hand of man in the days of old. About 
some of them we have said a good deal 
elsewhere in these books. We have told 
about the great pyramids in Egypt, those 
monuments of art and engineering in stone 
that still tower unchanged over the valley 
of the Nile as they did some five thousand 
years ago. They seem so eternal that they 
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have given us the Arabic proverb that 
‘‘time mocks all tilings, but the pyramids 
mock time.’^ There arc about seven ly-hvc 
of them in all; the most famous is the Great 
Pyramid built by Khufu as a tomb for himself 
and his queen. It covers some thirteen acres 
and rises to some 480 feet. Of all the seven 
wonders of the ancient world, the iiyramids 
alone are left standing for us to sec to-day. 

We have also to! 1 of the great Hanging 
Gardens at llabv- 
Ion — how they are ^ 
saifl to have been 
built about six < 
hundred years be- 
fore Christ by the 
famous Nebu- 
chadne/zar (nfb'- 
u-kad-ne//ar), for 
the delight of his 
queen, who had 
come from a hilly 
country and who 
longed for her na- 
tive mountains 
after she came to 
live in the Hat 
land of Babylon. 

He buil t some vhoto »,y <' of e Niagara FalU 

“mountains” for . . , 


of the sculptor’s art. Only in very recent 
times have we found out the spot where it 
once stood, and discovered that at least 
three other temples had been Vjuilt before 
it to the same goddess on the same sjiot. 
The last and most famous of them dated 
from a little more than three hundred years 
before Christ. 

There is a story that ought to be told 
about this temple. It was sometimes called 
^ the “Ephesian 

Dome.’’ Now 
there was a man 
in Ephesus whe 
was crazy to Ije- 
comc famous, but 
who did not have 
the genius to do 
so. He took a no- 
tion of setting fire 
to the great tem- 
ple of Diana, or of 
“firing the Ephe- 
sian Dome,” be- 
! cause he was sure 
j that any man who 
burnt it down 
' would leave a 
name behind him. 
I hen, as the cen- 



ancients who made a list of the Seven Wonders of the 
her “the terraces World never seem to have realized that Nature can make turies passed, the 

f wonders that man cannot even hope to imitate. But then, they i 1 r . „ii 

upon terraces of never heard of Niagara or the Grand Canyon; and if rumor ''^rld forgot all 
gardens rising reached them of the Victoria Falls in Africa, they probably about him; but 
, , . If* thought of it as just another legend. ^ , 


tlirce hundred feet ” 

into the air and planted with gorgeous 
flowers and groves. 

The giant statue of Jupiter, or of Zeus 
(zus), as the Greeks called him, dated from 
about 450 B.c. and w^as the work of Phidias 
(fId'1-S.s), the greatest of the Greek sculjitors 
and perhaps of all the sculptors of the world. 
It stood at Olympia, and was a magnificent 
creation of ivory and gold. But wdien it 
disappeared and how^ we do not know. We 
can well imagine that the barbarians might 
pull down such a work of art for the precious 
inaterials it would contain. 

The Vanity of a Maniac 

The Temple of Diana at Ephesus (6f'fe- 
siis) was the greatest and finest of the Greek 
temples in Asia Minor, and was full of works 


many a year later 
the scliokirs found out his name again, and 
so he finally had his way — he became fa- 
mous, in his own queer fashion. Now- we 
have not told you his name because he does 
not deserve 'I -he w^anted everybody to 
talk about his name, and wc will beat him at 
the game this once. But if you ever hear it 
said that somebody is trying to “fire the 
Ephesian Dome,” it will mean that he wants 
10 set ever^'body talking about him. 

The Mausoleum (mo'so-le'um) at Hali- 
carnassus (hil'I-kar-nris'us) was a great 
tomb built in Asia Minor about 350 before 
Christ. It w’as erected by Queen Artemisia 
(ar'te-miz'I-a) as a resting place for her 
husband. His name was Mausolus; and 
for that reason any great tomb since his 
day has been called a mausoleum. His 
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I'IkiIu by SlKoiskv Alrcrafl 


Here is one of the wonders of our modem world. Man air and to land in a very small space. Here is a hel- 

has not only learned to fly, but he has also learned icopter pausing in mid-air to drop a line to a man in 

to make machines which enable him to hover in the the surf below and so to pull him from the sea. 


own lonib was beautifully decorated, and 
was surrounded hy graceful Tonic columns. 
Parts of it arc still to be seen in the British 
Museum. 

1 'hc Colossus of Rhodes was one of those 
gigantic statues of the ancient world which 
have of course given us our word “colossal.’’ 
It was a great bronze figure of Apollo, the 
sun god, which stood dominating the harbor 
of the tow’n of Rhodes in the same way that 
our Statue of Liberty looks out over the 
harbor of New York — though it did not, 
as is often thought, bestride the harbor 
with its legs. It rose about 105 feet, but it 
did not stand very long. Erected in 280 
B.(\, it came down in an earthquake about 
sixty years later. I'hen the bronze giant 
lay prone for about a thousand years, when 
the metal in it w^as finally sold to a man w'ho 
is said to have used more than nine hundred 
camels to carry it away. 

The Pharos (fa'rds) at Alexandria was a 
famous lighthouse. It took its name from 
the island of Pharos, on which it stood; and 
to this day our French friends call any 
lighthouse a “phare.” This great tower is 
said to have been as much as 600 feet high, 
though the scholars now doubt if it could 
have risen much above 370 feet. At any 
rate the fire on top of it could guide the 
mariners from many a mile out at sea into 


its famous port. It was built nearly three 
hundred years before Christ, and stood for 
some fifteen centuries, until it finally came 
dowm in an earthquake. 

Such are the famous seven w’onders of 
the world of old. And w^onders they indeed 
were — all the more w'hen w'e remember that 
they w'ere made by the hand of man without 
any of the machinery with which we build 
up our w^onders of to-day. We have prob- 
ably never made anything more beautiful 
than some of those old buildings and statues. 
But w'c have made things far larger and 
higher, and far more complicated; also far 
more comfortable. We are surrounded by 
monuments of stone and steel that would 
make the old Greeks and Egyptians open 
their eyes and stare. And yet the real 
w'onders of our day are not the big things 
that we can see wdth our eyes. They are 
nearly all un.seen — they are the secrets of 
the microscope and telescope, of electric 
currents that travel over wires and through 
the air, of ♦ hough ts that surge through the 
mind of man. There are so many of these 
things that it is futile to try to make a list 
of seven of them. If you try to make up a 
list, it wdll go into the hundreds and thou- 
sands. The wonders of the modern world 
are scattered all over the pages of these 
books which you are reading. 
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have withstood the Romans? have anything to do with their 

Did the fact that the Etruscans downfall? 

Picture Hunt 

The toilet box of a noble Etrus- A mirror that would not break, 
can matron, 12—82 , 12—15 

Related Material 

Etruscan skill in bronze, 1218 Ancient ships, 10-159 


The Etruscans as jewelers, 12— Races of man, 5 42 

12 1 Gladiators of Rome, 5—234, 249 

Etruscan contribution to art. Related history: 

11—62 Carthage. 5—208, 212 

Burial customs of other peoples: Rome, 5—196 

Egyptians, 11-409 Greece, 5-157 

Sumerians, 11—24 Egypt, 5—67 

Vikings, ^373 Phoenicia, 5—109 

Practical Applications 

As compared with the long his- member that 500 years ago 

tory of Egypt, the 500 years of " America had not even been dis- 
Etruscan civilization seem covered, 

very short. Yet we must re- 

Sutntnary Statement 

The Etruscans were a seafar- tives, and developed a high stage 
ing^ people who early settled in of culture while their neighbors 
North Italy, conquered the na- were still barbarians. 
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The Etruscans were bold fighters. They worshiped 
Mars, the god of war, and probably admired a warrior 
more than any other type of man- For it was by force 
of arms that Etruria had made herself the greatest 
power in Italy at the time when this fine bronze chariot 
was made - probably between 560 and 450 B.C. But 
this was no war chariot. Chariots were not used on the 
battlefield at that time. It may have been driven in a 


race. Or it may have been part of a magnificent funeral 
procession honoring the warrior who was buried with 
the chariot. In that case the scenes done in relief on its 
sides may have been taken from the warrior’s life. On 
the front panel a warrior’s wife or mother is giving him 
his armor before battle. On the left side he is overcom- 
ing his enemies, and on the other he is driving a winged 
chariot. Perhaps our hero will now live in the skies. 


EARLY RIVALS of the ROMANS 

Strong and Warlike, Sea-loving and Artistic, the Etruscans Are 
Still Such a Mystery That We Cannot Be Sure What Race 
They Belonged to, or What Language They Spoke 


TO were the mysterious people we 
call the Etruscans — the peoj^le who 
held Italy in their power for several 
hundreds of years, w’ho were among the 
legendary kings of Rome, and from whom 
were borrowed so many customs which lasted 
on, even through the days of the Roman 
empire? The answer is that nobody really 
knows who they were, where they came 
from, or when they arrived in Italy. They 
left no history of their own to tell us of 
their deeds, and even if they had done so, 
we could not understand it, for their lan- 
guage is as mysterious as the people them- 
selves. 


Even the histories of Rome do not tell us 
much about them, for the Romans were 
ashamed of the fact that a foreign people 
had conquered them. Whenever they got 
the chance they went out of their way to 
belittle the Etruscans (e-trus'kiln), though 
‘VC know that Etruscan civilization must 
have been far more advanced than the Rome 
of that day. When all the evidence is sifted 
and all the theories, both ancient and mod- 
ern, are boiled down, most people seem to 
agree that the Etruscans were an oriental 
people from the coasts of Asia Minor, a sea- 
faring peo])le who made their living as 
pirates. No one knows why they left their 
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Imagine this fine Etruscan warrior as eight feet high rative motives are in white, red, and black. The left 
from the crest of his helmet to the soles of his feet. He ' arm bore a shield. The right hand probably held a 
is gorgeous with color. The terra cotta — or hard baked sword, its blade pointing backward. No potter today 
clay — of which he is made is covered with a gleaming would dare to mold so large a statue all in one piece — 
coating of brownish black. The armor is red, the under- for it weighed nearly half a ton. Etruria was famous for 
vest and the whites of the eyes are white, and the deco- huge terra cotta statues like this one of 500 B.C. 

homes to sail to an unknown land far rates began to invade Italy. Little by 
across the Mediterranean; but we do little they conquered the primitive peoples 
know that, perhaps as early as the tenth who lived there and established them- 
century b.c., but more probably at the selves in that section of Italy known as 
end of the ninth century, these hardy pi- Etruria (S-troo'rT-a). 
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From very early times we find the Etruscans placing 
the remains of their dead in burial urns. Some of 
these urns were made to look like the houses in which 
the people had lived; others were simply crude jars 
which had, perhaps, a portrait bust of the dead person 
serving as a lid. As the artists became more skillful 
they made elaborate coffins, called sarcophagi, which 


were not only decorated with reliefs around the sides 
but had portrait figures of the dead reclining on the 
lid, as though at a banquet. It was possibly from the 
truth-loving Etruscans that the Romans got tbeir inter- 
est in lifelike portraiture. Above is a lively scene 
carved in relief on the side of an Etruscan sar- 
cophagus. Notice how full of action it is. 

quests. No doubt one Etruscan, 
armed with his terrible axe, could 
strike terror into the hearts of a 
dozen simple natives and keep 
them satisfied to work as 
farmers, cooks, or car- 
])entcrs. 

Yet we must not sup- 
pose that the Etruscans 
forgot the sea over which 
they had come. We 
know that they traded 
with Greece or Egjpt, and 
kept up a splendid fleet of 
ships. With these swift and 
many-oared vessels the Etrus- 
cans were often in battle with 
the ships of Greece or Carthage 
(kiir'thaj), the thriving city 
which the Phoenicians had 
planted on the African coast. 
In the western Mediterranean 
the Etruscan ships were sel- 
dom beaten, though they did 
not try to sail to other coun- 
tries for further conquests. They were con- 


Every Etruscan city had its 
own way of living and its own 
government. The Etruscans 
were never banded together 
under one king. Yet unlike 
the tumultuous Greek 
cities, the Etruscan cities 
tlid not spend their time 
fighting one another. 

Each city fought its own 
foreign enemies and set- 
tled its own cjuarrels, 
but even after hundreds of 
years the cities all recognized 
one another as friends, even 
though they were not brothers. 

Instead of killing or driving 
away the native peoples in 
Italy, whom they conquered, 
the Etruscans very sensibly 
put them to work. The natives 
could do the plowing and har- 
vesting, the building and forti- 
fying, and then the Etruscan 
soldiers could spend their own 
time in fighting and in defending their con- 



r)ioiu IVlt-lropolii < Muh^iiiu uf Art 

This vase was made by the Etrus- 
cans at the time when they were 
trying to copy Eastern designs. If 
you have read about the art of Asia 
Minor in these books, you will rec- 
ognize the strange animal which is 
cut into the black, glazed surface of 
this vase; it is a near relative of 
those monsters which the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians were so fond 
of making. 
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tent with conquering the islands of Sardinia Syracuse (sh'a-kQs'), in Sicily, sent forth an 
and Corsica. immense fleet and succeeded in wiping out 

Among the native tribes dwelling near the the Etruscan ships in the battle of Cumae 

Etruscans were the Latins, who lived in (kQ'mc). A little while before this, in 500 

Latium (la'shl-iim) across the river Tiber, b.c., Rome had been able to get free from 
about ten miles from the Etruscan city of Etruscan rule. 

Veii (ve'yl). These Latins traded w'ith the From this time on, the power of the P'trus- 

Etruscans at a T»rwnrirT-i . cans was broken. 

place where a ^ were soon 

could come up the ^ pouring down into 

when a ship w'ould Alpl The PTrus- 

arrive, the I.Atin can cities would 

would always against 

hurry down to the amusing little safety pin, which is now in the Museum of other tribes of 

river with oxen or Fine Arts in Boston, was once worn by some Etruscan maid or Italy, and little by 

rri-fiin ™®tron ovcr 2,600 years ago. It is one of the most beautiful 


luairoM over 2,000 years ago. « is one 01 me mosi oeaumui 4-1 _ 17. 

grain or hides to nieces of gold work the Etruscans ever made — and they were nUlc the lArus- 

exchange for iron famous for their jewelry. The body of the mule and the clasp cans and their 

° 4. 1 of phi are ornamented with a network of tiny grains of gold. .... 

weapons or tools since &is photograph is about twice as large as the pin actually Civilization W'erc 

or other goods. “• 7°“ una»ne how tiny these golden grams are; yet, if you absorbed in(o the 
rrr * 4 T them through a microscope, you will find that every 

This little Latin grain, or granule, is set upon a pedestal of its own. No one growing power of 

♦rtwri traHinw knows how such delicate work as this was made. Modern 

to n, or t g craftsmen have tried hard to imitate.it but their work is crude 

Station, was called and clumsy beside that of this ancient race I A fortune awaits The J[>tru.scans 

Rome. And since ** ““ "discover the process. language 

it was so near to the Etruscan territory, we which the Greeks, who knew many tongues, 


pieces of gold work the Etruscans ever made — and they were 
famous for their jewelry. The body of the mule and the clasp 


frku/n traHirKr knows how such delicate work as this was made. Modern 

to i, or t g craftsmen have tried hard to imitate.it but their work is crude 
Station, was called and clumsy beside that of this ancient race I A fortune awaits 
\ryr\ cinn#* rediscovcr the proccss. 


Rome. And since mem«nwoocanr 

it was so near to the Etruscan territory, we 
may be sure that sooner or later the Etruscan 
soldiers were going to attack it. The Latins 
were a strong and vigorous race, but they 
were no match for the Etruscans. About 
600 B.c. Rome fell, and for over a hundred 
years its Latin population was ruled by a line 
of Etruscan kings. And not only Rome, but 
all of Northern Italy and the western coast 
down as far as Naples came under Etruscan 
rule. 

Perhaps if their only enemies had been 
the natives of Italy, the Etru.scans might 
have extended their power still further. But* 
two other countries, Greece and Carthage, 
fought the Etruscans continuously. The 
Greeks wanted to make colonies of their own 
in Italy and Sicily, and the Carthaginians 
wanted to trade freely and looked upon the 
Etruscan seamen as pirates. 

Many a terrible sea battle was fought be- 
tween the Etruscans and their two rival 
nations. At last, in 474 b.c., the Greeks of 


declared was like no other in the whole world. 
For writing this odd language the Etruscans 
used an alphabet like that of the Greeks, so 
that wc can tell a little about the sounds they 
used, even though w^e do not always know 
what those sounds meant. 

This Etruscan language has been a great 
puzzle to scholars. Wc know a few words, 
but even yet no one can read an Etruscan 
inscription through from start to finish. Dis- 
coveries like those of Professor Trombetti in 
1928 have heljicd toward unlocking this 
queer speech, but the problem is very diffi- 
cult. There are only a few Etruscan writings 
to work with, and we have almost no trans- 
lations of these into Latin or any other known 
language. So trying to make out tjie Etrus- 
can inscriptions is one of the great puzzles 
that scholars love to work upon. 

It is from their tombs that we find out 
most of what we know of the Etruscans, for 
this strange race, like the Egyptians, be- 
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I^hotu by Aliuari, Rome 


These objects of gold were made by the Etruscans, graced the throat of some highborn lady of Etruria, 
and will give you an idea of how clever their craftsmen who may also have worn ^e earrings and pin. The 
were. A necklace such as the one above probably other ornaments were originally sewn upon garments. 

lieved that after dcatli the souls of the dead What a prosperous, luxury-loving people 
carried on much the same sort of life that they were! At their banquets they reclined 
people lived on earth. And so they built on long couches, as the Greeks did, and were 
elaborate tombs to serve as dwelling places waited on by slaves who filled their goblets 
fwr the dead, and filled them with works of with wine and entertained them by playing 
art, pottery, armor,, and jewelry. The walls on the flute and the lyre. Some of the 
of these tombs were covered with fascinating artists who did these paintings have even 
paintings; some of religious and mythological included the chickens that stalked in and 
scenes, others, by far the most interesting, out among the table legs to peck at the 
of scenes from the daily life of the Etruscans, crumbs the careless feasters dropped! Often 
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Photo by Alioari, Rome 

This house of the dead imitates a house of the living. 
Many of the rock-cut tombs of the Etruscans were 
made to look like real houses, with roof beams carved 
on the ceiling and a square basin cut in the center of 

the work that had to be done before one of 
these banquets could take place is shown in 
the wall paintings. There are hunting and 
fishing scenes; and in some of the tombs, a 
view of the larder where the meat was hung, 
and of the kitchen where the servants were 
busy preparing the feast. They arc chopping 
up food in bowls, much as people do to-day. 

Of course we cannot always be sure how 
much of the Etruscan way of doing things 
was borrowed from other peoples. We do 
not always know whether some of the works 
of art found on Etruscan soil were made by 
the Etruscans themselves, or imported from 
some other country, or made by foreign 
workmen hired by the wealthy lords of 
Etruria. For the Etruscans were great 
traders, and were fond of imitating the 
styles of others. At the end of the eighth 
and through the seventh century b.c. we 
find the Etruscans using designs from Asia 
and Egyi)t. They liked beautiful things, 
and imported a mass of oriental objects, 
among which were carved ivory figurines, 
gold and silver bowls, and all sorts of articles 
fieddled by the energetic Phoenicians. Some 
of the things the Phoenicians made imitated 
Egyptian styles, and were carved with hiero- 
glyphics which had no meaning at all but 
were used merely to impress foreign buyers. 

Through the sixth and fifth centuries b.c. 
the Etruscans traded briskly with Greece, 
and were imitating the Greel^. Some of the 
hnest Greek pottery we have to-day was 


the room to catch the raindrops from an imaginary 
opening in the roof. The room above is decorated 
with reliefs of weapons, kitchen utensils, mirrors, and 
jewelry to make its dead occupants feel quite at home. 

preserved in Etruscan tombs; fur Greek pot- 
ters and other craftsmen found a read\’ 
market in Etruria, and it is more than 
probable that many of the .sculptures and 
tomb paintings were made by Greek work- 
men who had migrated to Italy. 

The Etruscans were the first people in 
Italy to use stone for building; and their 
use of the arch, which they may have learned 
how to make from the Phoenicians, was 
taken over by the Romans, who were ver}' 
appreciative of such a useful thing. Unlike 
Ihfc Greeks, the PTruscans built their temples 
on a high platform, for they believed that 
the home of their gods should tower above 
their own dwellings. And the later Romans 
built their temples on platforms, copying the 
Etruscans. When the Romans built their 
great circular mausoleums, such as the tombs 
of Augustus and Hadriiin, they were probably 
going back to the round burial mounds of the 
Etruscans, which, in turn, the Etruscans had 
borrowed from Asia Minor. 

But it was not only in architecture that 
Etruscan influence was felt. Tradition has 
it that the gladiatorial show, which became so 
popular in Rome, was invented by this en- 
tertainment-loving people. And certainly it 
was from the Etruscans that Romans learned 
the art of augury — that deep lore by which 
a priest was supposed to foretell the future 
by examining an animal’s insides or by watch- 
ing to see whether or not the sacred chickens 
dropped a bit of grain when feeding! 
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Romulus and Remus decided to build a city in that 
place of seven hills where they had been brought up* 
Since they were twins they could not decide which 
should give his name to the new town and govern it 
after it was built; so they left the decision to the gods, 
and each, with his followers, took his stand upon a 
hilltop, Romulus upon the Palatine Hill and Remus 


upon the Aventine. Then they waited for a sign from 
heaven. This came in the shape of a flight of birds; 
but, as usual, the gods only made things worse. For 
although Romulus saw twice as many birds as Remus, 
Remus saw bis first I So after all, they had to settle 
the question with a fight. Romulus killed his brother 
and named the city Rome, for himself. 


The BIRTH of a WORLD EMPIRE 

A Handful of People in a Strip of Land No Larger than One of 
Our Counties Give Rise to the Proud Roman Race Who 
Are Going to Rule the World 


H N the ancient nations that lived and 
died before the rise of Rome, there 
was hardly any good idea of what we 
mean by law and order, or of living up to 
the law simply because we ought to do so — 
because it is the only way for us all to get 
along together. The Egyptians and the As-'"' 
Syrians, and far too often the Greeks also, 
behaved themselves only when they were 
compelled to do so. A strong king or a 
strong general might force his people to obey 
by killing anyone who failed to do as he 
said. And the subjects of such a king would 
tremble in fear of their lives. But such 
obedience rested only on the fear of one man. 
And there could be very little freedom, for 


w'c can have freedom only when we are will- 
ing to obey the law without waiting to be 
forced. 

But when we come down in the story of 
mankind to the country of Italy and the city 
of Rome, we find a people with minds very 
different from those of the oriental peoples 
or even of the Greeks. The Romans, even 
when they were still barbarians, had respect 
for law. They liked to do things 6.ccording 
to rule, in a proper and orderly manner. 
When a law was made they were rfeady and 
willing to obey it. They needed no whips, 
spears, or swords to drive them to obedience. 
They stood together to uphold the law of 
Rome, no matter what it cost them. 
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It is said that at the time when wicked King Amuliua 
gave orders that the twin babies» Romulus and Remus, 
should be put into a frail basket and set adrift in the 
waters of tne Tiber, that river was in a state of flood. 
The servants of the king could not get near the deep 
waters of the stream, so they set the bas^t in the 
shallow, flooded area at the river's edge. When the 
Tiber returned to its normal channel, the little twins 
were left high and dry in the wild, deserted rerion 
that was later to become the center of all the activity 
of the ancient world. And there they were found by 


a she-wolf who had come down to the water to drink. 
When one of the shepherds of the surrounding hills 
cafhe upon the scene, he found the wolf feeding the 
babies with her warm milk and licking them affection- 
ately as though they were her own cubs. The shepherd 
took the twins home to his wife, and there they grew 
up into strong, courageous youths, whose kingly bear- 
ing betrayed their noble blood. With the aid of a 
band of shepherds, Romulus slew AmuUus and set his 
worthy grandfather, Numitor, upon the throne. Then 
the twins set about building a city for themselves. 
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Romulus WU8 soon joined by a large band of hardy 
men who came, in a pioneer spirit, from every part of 
the country. When the work of building was practically 
fiidshed, Romulus realized that without wives to grace 
the houses and children to play in the streets, his city 
was not really a city at all, but merely a soldier’s 

In a world where every tribe was only too 
ready to fight its neighbors, a people who 
could stop quarreling and get to work all 
together was sure to grow and prosper. At 
first the Latins — of whom the Romans were 
a part — were few and weak in comparison 
with the Etruscans (e-triis'kan), a people of 
Italy who had conquered them; and they 
simply did not count at all beside the Persians 
and the Egyptians. Yet because they had 
learned to work together pro hono publico ^' — 
that is, '‘for the public goo<l’’ — they built up, 
little by little, an empire greater and stronger 
and better managed than any other empire 
the world had ever seen. 

The Beginning of Roman History 

The real history of Rome begins a little 
before 500 B.C., when the little city at last 
struggled free from the line of Etruscan kings 
who had ruled it for a goo^l many years. It 


camp. So he sent out ambassadors to the neighboring 
families to ask for their daughters’ hands in marriage. 
These proposals were scornfully rejected -- a Wtter blow 
to the proud young Romans. So at a religious festival, 
the young men carried off all the maidens of a tribe 
called the Sabines. Thus they got themselves wives. 

is true that some famous Roman stories put 
the founding of Rome more than two cen- 
turies earlier, in 753 B.c. For the Romans 
told many a proud tale about the origin and 
early days of their great city. The most 
famous of the stories — we shall tell it a little 
later — said that the city had been founded 
by the twin brothers, Romulus and Remus, 
who had been saved from death in their 
babyhood by a wolf who nursed them and 
kept them alive. But these stories are not 
Very good history. What we do know is that 
the Latin tribe who were one day to build 
Rome came to Italy not long after 2000 b . c ., 
as a part of the great migration of Indo- 
Europeans toward the west. It was another 
wave of the same great people who had 
moved down into Greece. 

We do not know very much for certain 
about the kiiigs who had ruled Rome for 
some time before the real history of the city 
98 
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Phoin liy th« Louvre 


The Romans were a stern lot, to whom the honor of 
the family meant more than life and death. It is said 
that Virglnius, rather than have his beautiful daughter 


Virginia become the slave of a wicked Roman states- 
man, snatched up a dagger and stabbed her to the 
heart in the presence of the citizens of Rome. 


begins. Some of the names of those kings 
seem to be merely legendary, and even about 
the famous Tarquins, who were Ktruscans 
and the last of the kings in Rome, wc know 
very little of which wc can be sure. Cer- 
tainly the kings built up the power of the 
city, and gave it a formidable army; and 
just as certainly they were such cruel t}Tants 
that the people finally rose in hatred of them 
and drove them out of Rome. For many a 
century after that the Romans hated the 
very name of a king. They made up their 
minds that they would have no such ruler 
ever to oppress them again. They were going 
to rule themselves. So every year the patri- 
cians, or noblemen, elected two olTicers called 
consuls to manage the city affairs. This plan 
made Rome a republic, although, to be sure, 
it was a long time before the common people 
had much voice in the government. 

The Roman Rich and the Roman Poor 

The powerful noblemen soon began to treat 
the plain people very badly. They would 
often see to it that their own cattle got all 
the grass on the public lands, which w^ere 


supposed to be free to all. They made it 
hard for a poor man to get justice from a 
rich one. And in many other ways the patri- 
cian nobles lorded it over the plebeians, (ple- 
bc'yfin), or common people. 

The Beginning of Roman Government 

So the common people of Rome, who did 
most of thu work and much of the fighting, 
felt that they must have some voice in the 
government or else they would not fight for 
the rich nobles. Finally the patricians and 
the plebeians made a bargain by w hich the 
plebeians were allowed to elect certain offi- 
cers, called tribunes, to protect them. As 
time went on, the jiowers of the tribunes 
grew" until they could set aside any law that 
diey considered unjust, and could veto the 
orders of the consuls. They could even save 
people w"ho had been sentenced to death. 
And since the tribunes were themselves of 
the common people, they were usually ready 
to help any commoner who found himself in 
trouble. 

At tirst tlie consuls did most of the govern- 
ing in Rome. They heard the law’suits, led 
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When the Etruscan kings, the wicked Tarquins, were 
driven from Rome, they fled to Clusium, an Etruscan 
town ruled by the wealthy and powerful monarch, Lars 
Porsenna (p6r'86n-&). They persuaded him to try to 
reinstate them upon the Roman throne. So, assem- 
bling a mighty army, the Etruscans advanced on Rome. 
They were about to cross the Tiber and enter the city 
when the hero Horatius stepped up and assumed com- 
mand over his frightened countrymen. Everyone 
knows how he held the enemy at bay until the last 
board of the bridge was tom away. Having failed to 
take the city by storm, Lars Porsenna decided to lay 
siege to it and starve the Romans out. When the 
city’s com supply was getting low and no one knew 
what to do about it, a young nobleman named Mucius 
Scaevola (mfl'shl-fls silv'd-U) decided upon a bold 
scheme. With the permission of the senate, he crossed 


over to the enemy’s lines and found his way to Lars 
Porsenna’s tent. He had never seen the lUng, and 
he did not wish, of course, to attract attention by 
asking which man the King might be. So finding a 
man dressed in clothes heavy with gold and embroid- 
ery, he thought he had found the ruler, and stabbed 
the man to death. But he had killed only a secretary I 
Then Mucius was captured and taken befofe the real 
king, as you see in the picture above, who ordered him 
to be burned to death. The brave youdg Roman 
laughed, and thmsting his right hand into the fire 
kindled for the sacrifice, he said, “Look^ that you 
may see how cheap a man holds his body whose eyes 
are fixed upon renown I” The king marveled to see a 
man let his hand bum off without, as it seemed, feeling 

E sin. He let Mucius go, out of admiration for his 
ravery, and soon made peace with Rome. 
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Brutus was the liberator of his country, for he had 
expelled the tyrants. He was greatly honored at Rome 
both for that and for his work in helping to establish a 
good government. While he was consul, a number of 


the noble youths of Rome turned traitor and plotted 
with the Tarquins against their own countrymen. 
Brutus' own two sons were among the traitors; and 
above you see him forced to condemn them to death. 


the armies to battle, and collected the taxes. 
In order to i)revenl either consul from be- 
coming a tyrant, it was arranged that either 
one might veto any order of the other. When 
the two were in command of the same army, 
one of them ruled one day and the other the 
next day; and of course that seems a very 
bad arrangement, which could hardly have 
worked well for any other ^x^ople but the 
Romans, with their genius for government 
and for law and order. In the course of time 
there was more work than the consuls could 
do. So the people added more oflicers to the 
government. Among the new oflicers were 
the quaestors (kwCs'tor), who took care of 
the public money; the censors, who made a 
voting list of the citizens and kept general 
watch over their behavior; and the praetors 
(pre't5r), who were judges in the law courts. 

Behind all these officers there was yet an- 
'>ther body of men, who made the laws. The 
Romans believed that old men were the 
wisest, and from senexy a word meaning ‘^old 
man,’* they called the assembly of their 
elders “the senate.” Only the nobles, or 
patricians, could sit in the senate; and a 


senator was a person of great importance. 
Often a senator was chosen consul, or a consul 
senator; so there was a close connection be- 
tween the two offices. 

When Rome Became a Real Republic 

Just as the common people did not like 
the consuls to have so much power, so, too, 
they objected to great authority of the senate 
because they had no part in it. There was 
an assembly called the comitia centuriata 
(ko-mish'l-a sen-tu'ri-a'ta) in which the ple- 
beians could vote, but their votes did not 
count for so much as those of the patricians. 
Another assembly, called the comitia tributa 
(trl-bu'ta), gave to each man an equal vote. 
In it the plebeians had their own way, and 
after many years this body gained the power 
of making laws also. Then they decreed 
that plebeians might sit in the senate and be 
quaestors or censors. Before the Roman re- 
public came to an end, the common citizens 
had almost as many rights as the patricians. 

The real center of power in Rome was 
always the senate. There were three hundred 
senators, and they were men who had had 
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All but the old men of the senate fled from Rome after 
the victory of the Gauls. When the Gauls entered the 
senate house, they found the courageous noblemen 
dressed in their purple-edged garments of state and 
seated like so many statues upon their ivory chairs. 


The Gauls were stricken with awe and thought these 
must be gods. But one, consumed with curiosity, 
started to finger the beard of an aged senator. This 
wrathful gentleman hit the Gaul over the head, the 
spell was broken, and all the senators were killed. 


much experience in the army or in the gov- 
ernment. Whenever there was a war, or any 
other sort of trouble in the state, they could 
meet and discuss the best policy to pursue, 
and then advise the consuls in the manage- 
ment of the affair. And the Roman senate 
worked far better than the Greek assembly 
had ever done. Of course it had its problems, 
and of course there were certain evil and cor- 
rupted senators; but in the earlier days espe- 
cially, the Roman senate was full of wise 
and fearless men who guided the state with 
great skill. 

All this explanation shows again what an 
orderly people the Romans were. They were 
not curious like the Greeks, nor did they 
abound in poetry, in art, and in philosophy. 
But they had a genius for government and 
for building up an empire. 

When these Romans extended their power 


over the neighboring tribes in Italy, they did 
not oppress their victims as the Etruscans 
had done, and turn them into slaves aneJ 
foes; they gave the conquered people a due 
share in the Roman state, and protected 
them from other enemies. Very often the 
city of Rome came to be looked upon as a 
guardian and a guide by the very nation 
that had been struggling against her. 

What Romans Expected of the Gods 

Because the Romans were so businesslike 
and careful, they often seem to u$ rather 
cold and heartless. Probably they were no 
worse than other peoples of their time, but 
they certainly lacked the fire and the imagi- 
nation of the Greeks. When a Roman went 
to make a sacrifice he was not likely to see 
little piping gods peeping at him from the 
woodlands. He heard no laughter of nymphs 
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When the wild Gauls from the north came swarming 
down, they found the city of Rome undefended by 
walls. It was a simple matter for them to enter and 
do as much burning and plundering as they liked. Only 


the citadel on the Capitol Hill, with its steep walls and 
battlements, held out. Legend has it that when the 
Gauls tried to climb the walls in the night, th^ awoke 
the sacred geesi, whose cackling warned the Romans. 
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The vestals were the maiden priestesses of Vesta, 
goddess of the hearth of home and state. It was their 
privilege to tend the sacred fire of Rome. They were 
highly honored by the people, for it was believed that 


if the fire of Vesta ever went out, some dreadful ca- 
lamity would fall upon the city. Above, you see them 
fleeing from the attack of an enemy, but carrying 
away with them a brand of the sacred fire. 


in file forests. He missed the gayety and 
charm and joyousness of a true lover of the 
pagan gods. 

A Romanes sacrifice was a matter of busi- 
ness. When he gave a nice fat lamb to Juno 
he expected her in return to grant him what 
he wished. The Romans were religious, but 
their religion, like their lives and their think- 
ing, was a matter-of-fact affair. 

The Romans borrowed many of their gods 
from the Greeks, just as they took over the 
Greek alphabet and the Greek way of build- 
ing ships. To be sure, they changed the 
names of the gods. The Greek god Zeus 
became the Roman Jove or Jupiter, Hera 
became J uno, Hermes became Mercury. 
Practically every Greek god appears in Rome 
under another name. * 

Who Was the First Roman? 

Though the Romans had no such rich and 
beautiful myths, or stories of their gods, as 
did the Greeks, they had their own legends 
of the way their city was founded. They 
believed that a Trojan prince named Aeneas 
(^-ng'as) had fled from burning Troy and 
had sailed to Italy, after many adventures. 


He and his followers lived with the Latins 
and built a city among them, so that many 
Romans believed they were descei^jjjed from 
the Trojans. 

Romulus and Remus 

Long after the days of Aeneas, the Romans 
believed, one of the piriestesses in the temple 
of the goddess Vesta had been beloved by 
the god Mars, and had borne him twin sons 
named Romulus (rdm'u-lus) and Remus (re'- 
mus). The boys were hated by the king of 
the country, who set them adrift on the river 
Tiber. But they were rescued from death 
by a she-wolf, who nursed them until a 
shepherd found them and took care of them. 
When they were grown, Romulus built the 
city of Rome. 

Of course the story is only a myth, al- 
though it may have some tiny kernel of fact. 
The Romans had other legends, too, about 
ancient kings like Numa, the lawgiver, and 
heroes who, they believed, lived in the early 
days of the city. 

In the story of the Etruscans we have told 
how the city of Rome grew up as a trading 
place where the Etruscan ships could come 
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in from the sea and bargain with the Romans. 
But when the Romans began to feel their 
strength and finally succeeded in throwing 
off the Etruscan yoke, they were not given 
time to enjoy their freedom. There were 
other enemies very close to them. 

First they joined with their Latin cousins 
to fight the bandits of the hill country. The 


state. Wild barbarians called Gauls had been 
sweeping down from the north of Italy, and 
in 387 B.c. they descended upon Rome, beat 
the Roman army, took the city, and burned 
it to the ground. 

But they could not take the fortress 
on the .Capitoline (ca,p'l-t6-lln) Hill, and 
after a few weeks the Romans gave their 
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When Pyrrhus of Epirus sent ambassadors to Rome 
to make a peace pact, the blind old censor, Appius 
Claudius, persuaded the senate not to listen to any 
proposals of peace as long as the army of Pyrrhus 
remained on Italian soill Appius is the first writer 


mentioned in Roman literature, for his brilliant speech 
was written down, the first time such a thing had been 
done in Rome. It established a form of prose compo- 
sition. Above, you see the blind old man being led in 
to make his impassioned appeal for his country’s honor. 


union gave the allies a territory of about 350 
square miles. It docs not seem to us to be a 
very princely territory for a country to cover, 
but it probably seemed quite spacious to 
them at that time. After stretching out in 
this way, they looked about and saw the 
Etruscan town of Veii (ve'yi), only eight or 
nine miles away. 

Before Rome Had Walls 

The Etruscan power was crumbling, and 
the Romans did not feel that Veii was too 
strong to be attacked. They laid siege to 
the city and for ten years they struggled to 
capture it. A pleasant, leisurely siege it was, 
with intervals of rest for both sides. But 
Veii finally gave way in 396 b.c. 

With this enemy removed from their gates, 
the Romans were ready once more for peace. 
But all at once they met with a terrific check, 
which almost ended the very life of the little 


enemies a great deal of gold and persuaded 
them to return to the north. So Rome was 
saved. 

The reason why the Gauls took Rome so 
easily was that the city had no walls. So 
the practical Romans set to work at once 
and built good strong stone walls around their 
town. After that they felt s<ife once more, 
and again they hoped that law and order 
might prevail. But many weak cities or 
tribes kept asking for help, and the Romans 
always answered. Each victory brought 
liicm a little more land. 

Rome Conquers All Italy 

The tribes living near Rome grew fearful 
when they saw Romeos power growing, and 
the Latin’s formed a league to resist the 
pushing state. For ten years the Latin 
League fought Rome, city against country. 
But Rome finally won in 338 b.c., and the 
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In the early days of Rome a great struggle arose be- 
tween the Romans and the Albans, a neighboring 
people. Each wanted to rule the other’s land, but, 
after many battles which only served to weaken both 
parties, neither came out victorious. It chanced that 
in ea«'h of the armies there were triplet brothers who 
were well matched in age and strength, and it was 
decided that they should fight it out among themselves, 
each for his own country. Whichever side lost would 
come under the rule of the other. The Horatii (hO- 


r&'shl-i), whom you see above taking oath to fight 
to the death, belonged to the Roman side, and the 
Curiatii (ka'rI-&'8hM), to the Alban. All the inhabi- 
tants of both cities came out to watch the thrilling 
contest. At first it seemed that Alba must win, for 
two of the Horatii were killed and all three of the 
Curiatii fell on the remaining one, who then took to 
flight. But he was no coward ; his flight was merely a 
clever plan to fight his enemies separately. He killed 
each of the Curiatii in turn, and Alba yielded. 


Latin League was broken. Then Rome 
marched on to the conquest of all Italy. 

Yet wc must not think of the Romans as 
thirsting for empire in those days, as the 
Assyrians had thirsted for it a few centuries 
before. If Rome had not fought she would 
have been destroyed. It was a question of 
conquering or being conquered. 

For all their bravery, the early Romans 
were not remarkably daring or energetic sol- 
diers. They were able to win in the end 
because they were so steady and so patient. 
They had good and wise leadership, stead-^ 
fastness, bravery, and coolness. The same" 
qualities which made their government great 
made their armies great also. 

When some tribes called Samnites, from 
southern Italy, came rushing upon Rome 
and defeated the Roman army again and 
again, in wars which lasted for years, the 
Roman army persistently fought them off. 
The Samnites had little discipline or leader- 
ship or organization. They were as wild as 


the Gauls, and as brutal and fierce. Finally 
the Samnites, combined with the P^truscans 
and the Gauls themselves, were beaten by 
the Romans in the terrific battle of Sentinum 
(sen-tl'num) in 295 b.c. 

After the battle of Sentinum there was no 
doubt that Rome was the strongest power 
in Italy. She had conquered the whole pen- 
insula of Italy except the far north and the 
Greek cities in the south. With high hopes 
the Romans set about completing their 
conquest. 

But here again Rome met with defeat after 
defeat. The Greek cities united for a time 
under Pyrrhus (pir'us), king of Epirus (e-pi'- 
riis), from across the Adriatic Sea. And the 
united Greeks defeated the Romans at Her- 
aclea (her'a-kle'a) in 280 b.c. and again in 
the following year. But Pyrrhus lost so 
many of his own men defeating the Romans 
that he said a few more victories would ruin 
him; and from that day to this a victory 
that costs the winner too much has been 
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called a “Pyrrhic” victory. Also, the Greeks 
fell to quarreling among themselves, as 
usual; and Pyrrhus went home in disgust, 
leaving the Romans to take one Greek city 
after another. 

By 275 n.c. 

Rome was supreme 
in Italy. In the 
short space of sixty- 
five years she had 
grown from a strug- 
gling little cily, 
fighting for bare ex- 
istence, until she 
now was the mis- 
tress of the whole 
j)cninsula. 

Never before hatl 
Italy been under 
t)ne government. 

From the Greek*^ in 
the sou til to the 
Gauls in the north 
there were man>' 
difTercnt tribes who 
spoke many dilTer- 
ent languages. 

'fhese tribes had 
always fought one 
another except 
when sometimes 
they combined for 
purpose of fighting 
someone else. Now 
they were to know 
the Pax Romana, 

“Roman Peace.” 

They were to be- 
come lo>'al mem- 
bers of the Roman 
state, fighting only 
under the direction 
of Roman generals. 

How^ did the Ro- 
mans manage to 
control so many 
foreign and unruly 
peoples? What 
genius enabled them to win over the turbu- 
lent and willful tribes? The answer is that 
they were wise enough not to oppress the 
people they conquered. 


Instead of treating their defeated enemies 
like slaves, as the Greeks had done after their 
conquests, the Romans raised some of their 
former enemies to equality with themselves, 

while to others they 
held out the prom- 
ise of equality. At 
the same time the 
Romans warned 
them that if they 
did not behave 
themselves, they 
would lose their 
equal rights. The 
better class of jieo- 
plc were made citi- 
zens of Rome. 
They could then 
trade freely in an\' 
Roman colony, 
they could use the 
Roman law courts, 
and they could 
m a r r y with 
Romans. 

Besides all these 
j)rivileges, the Ro- 
mans let each cily 
or tribe go on gov- 
erning itself in its 
own way, except 
that it could have 
no a r m y . T It e 
a r m \’ of Rome 
would protect it, 
and in return for 
this protection the 
conquered state 
would send soldiers 
to serve with the 
Roman army. 

The population 
of Rome itself was 
growing so fast that 
the citizens fre- 
quently sent out 
colonists to settle 
in some captured 
territory. This helped to make the bond be- 
tween Rome and her subjects all the stronger. 

The Romans began as a people of farmers, 
and even in 275 b.c. they were mostly tillers 
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This strange, wind-swept figure is the sibyl of Cumae (ku'me) , 
the most famous of the prophetesses of Rome. Under her 
arm she clutches the three books cf prophecies which she 
finally sold to Tarquin the Proud, one of the legendary kings 
of Rome. The story goes that there were nine books origi- 
nally, which the sibyl (sib 'll) offered to sell at a rather high 
price. Tarquin tried to bargain with her, but the clever 
prophetess calmly destroyed three of the books and offered 
the King the remaining six at the same price! Tarquin again 
refused the offer — and the sibyl promptly destroyed three 
more books. Then she offered the remaining three, still for 
the same amount. Fearing that the volumes m'ght all vanish, 
Tarquin bought the remaining three. The sibyl had her say 
on many an ancient matter. It was her cave that Aeneas 
visited to find out the will of the gods; and the sibyl herself 
escorted him to the awful realms of Hades. Very recently 
excavators have found the famous cave — the very one which 
Virgil describes. In the heart of Mount Cuma, in Southern 
Italy, are a number of rock-cut galleries which lead to a large 
subterranean chamber carefully hewn from the living rock. 
This is the spot where the sibyl, intoxicated by the fumes 
which rose from the sacred tripods, spoke the prophecies 
which people came from all over the ancient world to hear. 
The excavators have found out many of the wise woman’s 
secrets. A clever arrangement of sounding boards and rock- 
cut speaking tubes made a voic** issue mysteriously from the 
center of the earth and seem to rush out from every side — as 
Virgil and many another visitor testified. As for the three 
famous books, known as the Sibylline (sib'l-lin) Books, they 
were long kept in the temple of Jupiter in Rome, under the 
care of especially appointed officials, and were consulted in 
times of crisis, if the senate so decreed. 
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of the soil. When the poorer Romans went 
wandering about Italy they usually took to 
farming. They reared large families with 
many boys who could fight in the army. 
And so Rome was always looking for more 
land for its citizens to farm. 

If the Romans had all been farmers, per- 
haps the conquest of Italy would have sat- 
isfied them. But the richer people had 
become merchants and traders. Like the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks, they enjoyed 
traveling around, buying and selling goods. 
They traveled all over Italy, and they would 
have liked to sail to oth?r lands as well. 

But there were two things to prevent the 
Romans from leaving their native shores. 
First of all, they had very few ships, for they 
were still very poor sailors. And second, the 
seas were ruled by a foreign and unfriendly 
power. 

A city far richer and more powerful than 
Rome was ruling the western Mediterranean 
with a jealous hand. Proud Carthage (kar'- 
th^j) was queen of the waves. Carthage was 
in Northern Africa, just across from Sicily. 
Fou'^led by the Phoenicians, it had grown 
to great wealth under the influence of its 
merchant princes. 

The power of Carthage was spread out 
along the coast of Africa. Half of Sicily was 
under its domination. The Straits of Gibral- 
tar and the tin mines of the British Isles were 
closed to all but Carthaginians. Many coast 
towns were held for trade by Carthage only. 

The galleys of Carthage swept the seas, 
and their captains turned a scornful eye upon 
the puny sea power of Rome. The ships of 
Carthage would have no interference with 


their trade, and to this the Romans had 
agreed in treaties signed long before this 
time. 

But could a Roman, now, fresh from the 
conquest of all Italy, endure this scorn and 
shame? Not while the Tiber, Father Tiber, 
flowed to the sea. With Roman arms and 
Roman persistence, a path for trade could 
be made to encircle the world if need be. 

But however indignant and warlike the 
Roman senate and the Roman citizens might 
be, they could not at once plunge into war 
with Carthage. True, they had a wonderful 
army three hundred thousand strong, but it 
was not within fighting distance of Africa. 
There was no Roman navy to carry troops 
and ram the Carthaginian battleships. Rome 
could not fight Carthage without ships. 

And so for ten or eleven years after con- 
quering all Italy, the Romans rested sullenly 
on their arms, while the graceful galleys of 
Carthage plied their trade about the seas. 
Carthage was old and experienced in the 
ways of the world. She knew that sooner 
or later she must teach the upstart Romans 
a les.son, as she had taught the Etruscans 
not. to interfere with her rule of the seas. 
From the housetops of their princely city 
the governors of Carthage might look down 
upon hundreds and hundreds of warships 
with their oars flashing in the sunlight, their 
sails bellying in the wind. Could all this 
proud and beautiful strength fail of crushing 
Rome? Carthage felt she had nothing to 
fear. 

And so the two cities waited like snarling 
dogs, ready at the crucial moment to fly at 
each other's throats. 



This benevolent old man is Father 
Tiber. The Greeks and Romans 
thought of their rivers as people— 
and very kindly people too, for they 
knew that the streams brought 
trade and fertile fields, and con- 
sequently wealth. 
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FROM A I.n'TLE NA7"ION TO A WORLD 

EMPIRE 


Note: For basic injorination 
72 ot found on this pa^c^ consult 
the general Index, V oL 75 . 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Rook 
1 7 id ex. 


Interesting Facts Kxplained 


The cause of the First Punic 
War, 5 -2 1 1 

How the Romans fought at sea, 
5-212 

Rome invades Africa, 5—212 

Rome defeated, 5— 212-13 

Rome defeats Carthage, 5—213 

Sicily, Sardinia, and C'orsica set- 
tled, s -^ 4 ^ 

Hamilcar invades S[iain, 5—214 

Who Hannibal was, 5—214 

Hannibal descends on Italy, 5— 
214-15 

Why Hannibal could not conquer 
Italy, 5-215-16 

Scipio carries the war to Africa, 
5216 

Carthage again crushed, 5—216- 

F /tings to 

Why did the fact that Rome was 
a nation of farmers and Car- 


Rome finally destroys Carthage 
in the Third Punic War, 5-217 

Rome conquers ^lacedon and 
Greece, 5—2 1 7 

The eastern empire won in a sin- 
gle battle, 5 218 

The Alediterranean a “Roman 
Pake/^ 5-218 

The Greeks under Roman rule, 
5-218 

Rome outgrows her early simplic- 
ity and generosity, 5—218 

The struggle between !Marius and 
Sulla, 5—219 

The end of the Roman republic, 
5-219 


ngs to Think About 

)me was thage one of traders 

ad Car- Rome to win ihe wars? 

Related Material 


The galleys of the ancients, 10— 
162 

The isles of the Mediterranean, 
6 471 

Karly history of Spain, 6—318 
Roman methods of fighting, 10— 


351, 357 

Hannibal, a great and courageous 
leader, 12-3 53 

Regulus, a man of honor, 12— 
350 

The Macedonian phalanx, 5—178 


Frtictical Applications 


Compare the peace treaty after 
the Second Punic War with 


that after World War 1 , 5-216, 
6-238 


Summary Statement 


Although the Romans became 
the rulers of all the civilized 
world, in gaining their power 
they lost some of their greatest 


blessings: their simple way of 
life, their wisdom in ruling con- 
quered people, and their efficient 
self-government. 
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At last the geat city of Carthage was doomed to de- them aa they passed, like a huge machine. To-day if 
struction. Hordes of Roman soldiers invaded the you dig down into the soil where Carthage stood, you 
palaces, public buildings, and private houses, leveling will find little but a thick bed of cinders. 
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Only sails and hard work with the oars propelled the ship got close enough to an enemy ship^ a huge grap- 
graceful ships of Rome and Carthage, for in those days pling iron crashed down and locked the two together, 
the use of steam was unheard of, and even the rudder Then the fight took place as though on land — to the 
for steering had not been invented! When a Roman advantage of the Romans, who were not seafarers. 

FROM a LITTLE NATION to a WORLD EMPIRE 

The Romans Who Have Conquered Italy Now Come to Grips with 
Carthage, Mistress of the Sea, and Wipe Out Her Power 
Forever. Then They Sweep On to Extend Their 
Sway over the Whole Known World 


' .|HEN people or nations want to fight, 
they can generally find an easy excuse. 
— * The time for the first war between 
Rome and Carthage came when a quarrel 
brjke out among the citizens of Messina in 
Sicily. One group asked the Carthaginians 
to help, the other appealed to the Romans. 

Immediately the Roman senate rushed off 
an army to Sicily, managing to find enough 
ships to ferry the men across the narrow sea 


between Italy and the island. But that was 
nv>t all that was necessary. An army needs 
enormous sup[)lies and a constant traffic back 
and forth between camp and city. The 
Carthaginian (kar'tha-jlnT[-rin) battleships 
interfered with the Roman supply ships. So 
the Roman army did not find itself well off, 
even when it got to Sicily. 

But the Romans never entered into a war 
half-heartedly. Their policy was a steady 
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Carthage was a city of merchant princes. Ever since 
the legendary times of Dido, the tragic and romantic 
queen, the Carthaginians had been famed for their 
wealth and luxury. At the time of the Punic Wars, 
the city was exporting gold and silver and other metals. 


ivory and precious stones, beautiful woven fabrics, and 
even black slaves from Central Africa; these things 
went all over the Mediterranean. Small wonder that 
Carthage grew rich and prosperous and that her women, 
some of whom you see above, lived in such luxury. 


forward march. They had never been sailors, 
bui if sail they must, then sail they could. 
Since they must have a navy, they set to 
work to build it. For many and many a 
day the rasp of saws and the clang of ham- 
mers sounded in the harbors of Italy, till at 
last a fleet of 125 battleships, each with five 
banks of oars, came into being. 

A Trick of the Roman Navy 

What the Romans wanted to do with their 
navy was to get at close grips with the Car- 
thaginian ships. Then they could fight as 
if they were on land, using their thick, short 
swords to slash the Carthaginian troops to 
pieces. They were far from dull, these Ro- 
mans, and they invented a thing called a 
‘‘crow*' for their ships, to grapple with an 
enemy vessel and keep it from sailing away. 

The crow was a long, heavy beam of wood, 
with huge iron hooks on the end. It was 
ordinarily held upright on the Roman ship, 
but when the ship sailed alongside a Car- 
thaginian vessel, the crow was brought down 
with a crash on the enemy decks. Then the 
two ships could not get apart, and the Ro- 
mans could cross over to the other boat and 
hack their way to victory. 


The Car iht'igi mans were brave fighters, but 
many of their troo])S were “mercenaries,’^ 
(m(ir'se-na-rl), or hired soldiers, and the mer- 
cenaries were very likely to give way before 
the relentless Roman attack. In the very 
first sea light (260 B.c.) the Carthaginians 
were badly beaten, and in the second (256 
B.c.) they lost again. 

Then the happy Roman senate decided to 
send a great army over to Africa to wipe out 
the very city of Carthage itself. The invad- 
ing army carried everything before it, until 
one of its leaders, a Roman consul, was re- 
called Jp Rome with part of the troops. 
Then the army that was left could not stand 
before the Carthaginian defenders. To add 
to their bad luck, the Romans were now de- 
feated at sea, and lost their fleet in a storm. 

The Fate of the Sacred Chickens 

Of course these defeats of the Romans 
came because they did not fight so heartily 
or so wisely as before. But the Romans 
themselves believed that their destruction 
came because of lack of religious feeling on 
the part of their consul, Publius Claudius. 
Before the battle someone told him that the 
sacred chickens, which were carried with the 
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To cross the Alps in winter over a steep and narrow to death, here were hardships to test the mettle of 
trail, blinded by raging snowstorms, and at every point any leader. But what must it have been for Hannibal, 
in danger of falling through icy crevasses or of freezing who came from a sunny clime and a land of ease 1 


army, would not eat, and he hastily ex- fleet of two hundred battleships, which put 
claimed, ‘^Let them drink, then,’’ and ordered to sea unde, the consul Catulus (ka-tiil’fls). 
them thrown overboard! This sort of joking. They sailed out to meet the Carthaginian 
thought the Romans, was bound to bring fleet and destroyed it utterly (241 B.C.). 
down the wrath of the gods. This defeat was a hard blow for Carthage. 

She had used up all her money in the war, 
Rome’s First Blow at Carthage Rome had done. She no longer had 

Whatever the cause was, the Romans any ships to defend her on the sea. All she 
found themselves descended from the peaks could do was to make peace, and on very 
of victory to the valley of defeat. Cartha- hard terms. She must give Rome the whole 
ginian ships were sailing along the Italian f Sicily and a tribute of $3,500,000, an 
coast doing all the damage they could, and enormous sum at that time. Thus ended 
the Romans, with all their public money the First Punic (pQ'nik) War, which had 
spent, could only watch in dismay. But the lasted twenty-three years (264-241 b.c.). 
spirit of the Roman was the spirit of deter- There were three wars between Rome and 
mination. The wealthy citizens of Rome Carthage, called the First, Second, and Third 
came together, and from their private for- Punic Wars. 

tunes provided the money to build more In the twenty years that sped by before 
boats. This time they constructed a great the Second Punic War, the forces of the two 
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Atilius Regulus was a Roman general who was captured 
by the Carthaginians in the First Punic War. It is said 
that after the Roman victory at Panormus, Regulus 
was sent back to Rome with the understanding that 


he was either to bring about a peace treaty or return 
to Carthage to be killed. When he got to Rome he 
urged his countrymen not to make peace ! Above, you 
see him returning to Carthage to be tortured to death. 


countries changed their positions. Rome was 
now mistress of the seas, and Carthage looked 
to her army for protection, and for new con- 
quer is to take the place of Sicily. While the 
Romans were busy making a province of 
Sicily and conquering the wild natives of 
Sardinia and Corsica, the Carthaginians were 
by no means idle. 

Their general Hamilcar (ha-mtl'kar) went 
to Spain, where many coast towns were al- 
ready in Carthaginian hands. He added so 
much of the interior to Carthage, and sent 
back so much wealth, that Rome began to 
fear him. We are told that Hamilcar hated 
the Romans so much that he made his young 
son Hannibal swear upon an altar his eternal 
hatred of all that was Roman. It does not 
seem likely, however, that Hamilcar ever 
dreamed of attacking Rome .except by the 
sea. But when the Romans began to inter- 
fere with Carthage in Spain, Hannibal, wh<y 
had now become commander, was forced in 
self-defense to dream of attacking Rome on 
the land, and to try to make the dream come 
true. 

One of the World’s Greatest Generals 

Among the great generals of the world 
Hannibal, Rome’s bitter enemy, ranks near 
the top. For dashing courage, for foresight. 


for leadership, no one on earth at his time 
could equal him. When he was only twenty- 
four years old he came to face the greatest 
military machine of his age, and by his bril- 
liant genius he made the Romans tremble 
for their country and their lives. His charg- 
ing cavalry were the wings of destruction, 
his quick and desperate infantry the very 
engines of death. 

But for all his genius, Hannibal is a pa- 
thetic figure. Victory after victory fell to 
his arms and yet he never could win the 
war. He slaughtered the best and boldest 
of the Romans; he drove their generals to 
the shelter of mountains and marshes; he 
swept Italy from end to end; and yet the 
city of Rome was never in his gras]^. The 
one great victory eluded liim. 

Hannibal Crosses the Alps 

When a petty quarrel in Spain started the 
Second Punic War (218 n.c.), Hannibal be- 
gan to lead his army over the Alps to Italy. 
With his cavalry, his war elephants, his forty 
thousand soldiers, he pushed his way onward, 
avoiding the Roman army that had been 
sent to Spain. Finally, after tlireading a 
heroic path through the cold and desolate 
mountains, he appeared upon the plains of 
Italy. 
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Here the young Scipio, who had been taken prisoner by Antiochus, is being returned to his father. 

adding Gauls and other enemies of Rome to 
his own Carthaginian troops. 

The next year (216 b.c.) saw the greatest 
battle of all. Eighty thousand Roman troops 
came out to meet TIannibars fifty thousand 
at Cannae (kii'ne). By clever strategy the 
great Carthaginian surrounded the army of 
Rome. His men slew seventy thousand Ro- 
mans on the held. Hannibal sent off to 
Carthage a bushel of gold rings taken from 
the hngers of dead Roman nobles. 

What Are Fabian Tactics? 

After this victory every enemy of Rome 
joined the Carthaginian forces. The Greek 
cities revolted, some of the Italian states 
joined them, and the Gauls had long been 
up in arms. And yet for the remaining 
iliirteen years of Hannibal’s stay in Italy, 
all these hostile armies were unable to take 
Rome. 

Why could not Hannibal win? There were 
many reasons. First, a great many cities 
remained loyal to Rome and did all they 
could to hinder her foes. Second, the sturdy 
Roman character never would admit that it 
was beaten. Third, the Romans were wise 
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Here he could get no more help from Car- 
thage. He might look to the Gauls of the 
north, who hated the Romans, but for the 
most part he must deiiend upon his own 
valor. But his valor and skill were such 
that he kept his army for fifteen years in the 
heart of an enemy country, where hundreds 
of thousands of hostile troo])s were ready to 
meet him. 

Hannibal’s first big success came at the 
Battle of Trebia (treb'ya), which was fought 
on a cold December morning (218 n.r.), when 
the numbed Roman soldiers, ambushed from 
the rear and attacked from the front, were 
scattered by the Carthaginian cavalry. Then 
Hannibal marched on down the peninsula 
and in the spring surprised and cut to 2)ieces 
another Roman army at the liattle of Lake 
Trasimenus (trii'zi-me'nus). Few Roman 
survivors escaped, and the consul Flaminius 
was himself slain. 

A Bushel of Gold Rings 

Rome was now in terror of attack. But 
Hannibal had no proper machinery for be- 
sieging a city, and his army was too small. 
He was doing all he could to increase it by 
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Cornelifl, daughter of Scipio Africanus the Elder, and acquaintance proudly showed her own jewels and then 
mother of the Gracchi (gr&k^), was as intelligent aa asked to see what ornaments Cornelia had. Cornelia 
she was charming. One day a haughty damsel of her called her two sons and said, ‘‘These are my jewels.’* 


enough to refuse to meet Hannibal in open 
batt le again. They used what we call 
^Tabian^' (fa'bl-an) tactics, so called from 
the dictator whom they chose to meet the 
emergency. His name was Quintus Fabius. 
He and his men followed the Carthaginian 
army about and worried it as best they might 
without actually fighting it. Gradually they 
wore down the hopes of the Carthaginians, 
who forgot their first successes. 

Then, too, in the course of ten years the 
Romans had found a good general of their 
own. This was Scipio (sfp'i-o), a bold soldier 
who was selected to lead a Roman army to 
Spain. He succeeded in driving all the Car- 
thaginians out of the country. Ten thousand 
of them, under Hannibafs brother, managed 
to reach Italy, but only to be destroyed by 
the Romans. Then Scipio came back to 
Rome and persuaded the senate to let him 
go with his army to Africa. Even to-day, 
when we want to start an offensive against 
an opponent, we sometimes say we are going 
to ‘‘carry the war into Africa.” 

The Battle That Made Rome Supreme 

Scipio’s march to Africa (209-208 b.c.) 
was a great success. After he had won two 


battles in Africa, Carthage had to call Hanni- 
bal home to defend his city. 

And now the stage was set for the decisive 
battle of the war (202 b . c .). The two great 
generals, Hannibal and Scipio, were face to 
face at Zama. But the two armies were un- 
equal. The legions under Scipio were veteran 
troops, while the soldiers of Hannibal were 
many of them untrained clerks and mer- 
chants, fighting with their backs to the wall. 
In the clash of this last conflict an empire 
must go down to destruction. 

The Third Punic War 

Hannibal tried to envelop the Roman army 
again, as he had done at the battle of Cannae. 
But Scipio saw the plan and met the quick 
movements of the Carthaginian troops with 
decision. He spread the Roman army to 
face the enveloping enemy. And at this mo- 
ment of crisis Hannibal saw his army sink 
down to defeat. The Battle of Zama ended 
forever the prestige and power of Carthage. 

To prevent the destruction of their city, 
the Carthaginians had to agree to pay 
$11,000,000 within fifty years. They had to 
give up all their warships and their independ- 
ence of action. They could not even make 
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war on any power again without the permis- 
sion of Rome. 

But Rome was not satisfied even with such 
a victory. When twenty years later Car- 
thage had to raise an army to protect herself 


herself just at the beginning of even greater 
struggles. She felt she must conquer or be 
conquered. And so Roman armies set out 
at once to subjugate the Eastern world. 

They began with Macedonia (mis'^-do'- 
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Here is a Roman exile being rowed across the Tiber, 
sorrowfully waving farewell to his birthplace. To the 

against attacks from fierce African tribes, 
the Romans seized the excuse to begin the 
Third Punic War, This lasted three years. 
In the end Carthage was taken and com- 
pletely destroyed (146 n.c.). 

W^hen Hannibal had been conquered, 
Rome was without a rival anywhere in the 
Western world. Her armies were the biggest 
and strongest; her fleets ruled the Mediter- 
ranean. But she felt she could not stop with 
this. She was like a rich tyrant who has to 
make everybody afraid of him because he 
fears people will, otherwise, take away all his 
wealth. 

And of course Rome was surrounded by 
enemies. In the north, beyond the Alps, 
lived hordes of barbarians. These might 
sweep down at any time and overrun Italy 
as the Gauls had done. And in the east the 
empires left by Alexander the Great were 
already joining together to put down the 
rising Romans if they could. At the end of 
the Second Punic War therefore, instead of 
entering upon a period of peace, Rome found 


Romans their great city was not only the capital of the 
country; it was the very center of tiie world. 

nl-a). King Philip of !Macedon (mas'e-d6n) 
had promised to help Hannibal in his fight 
against the Roman power, and this Philip 
the Romans determined to crush. They had 
learned much about war since the days when 
they first battled with Hannibal on the river 
Trebia. When the Roman legions met the 
heavy Greek phalanx with its long spears, 
they had no trouble surrounding it, beating 
down the sj)ears, and hacking the Greeks to 
pieces with their terrible swords. It was the 
sword — a Spanish tyi3e of sword, by the way 
— which won the victory, for the Macedo- 
nians had only spears and daggers. 

At close quarters the Macedonians could 
find no way of meeting the onrush of the 
Romans. Philip 'was utterly defeated (197 
B.C.). Macedonia fell subject to Rome, and 
soon all the Greek states and cities became 
subject likewise. 

This victory and the appearance of Roman 
soldiers so near to Asia instantly aroused the 
fears of Syria. You remember that when 
Alexander died his Eastern empire went to 
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one of his generals named Seleucus (se-lu'- 
kus). The descendants of this ruler were 
called Seleucids (s^-lu'sYd), and it was one of 
the Seleucid kings, Antiochus (an-ti'-6-kus), 
called the Great, who now- looked upon 
Rome’s conquest of Greece wdth an angry 
eye. He felt that the best plan was to strike 
lirst, and so he invaded Greece as a liberator 
bent on freeing the Greek states. 

But the Romans soon drove Antiochus 
back to Asia, and quickly followed his retreat. 
Their stern and orderly legions came up with 
a disorderly throng of oriental troops at 
Magnesia (190 b.c.), and under the leader- 
ship of Scipio the Romans easily conquered. 

It seems surprising that one battle should 
have won the enormous empire of the East. 
The triumph at Magnesia extended the rule 
of Rome even to the boundaries of the old 
Assyrian territory. Rome inherited or won 
the Greek states of Asia Minor, the lands of 
the Fertile Crescent, and finally Eg^pt. 
Egypt had long been Rome’s ally, and after 
a time she accepted the guidance and pro- 
tection of Rome (168 b.c.). Thus by the 
close of the three Punic Wars, the Mediter- 
ranean had indeed become a Roman lake, 
for Rome ruled it along both sides from end 
to end. 

Rome Gives Greece Her Freedom 

When the Greek cities came under Rome’s 
sw^ay, she freely gave them the liberty which 
was dearer than life itself to the turbulent 
Greek nature. The Romans might be bar- 
barians in art and literature, but they had a 
wholesome respect for Greek culture and 
Greek learning. The Greeks were still the 
masters of all the fine arts. When a rich 
Roman wanted to make his house beautiful 
with paintings and statues, or. to enlighten 
his mind, he turned to the Greeks. 

The Romans <lid not wish to make the 
Greeks slaves or vassals; they wished to pro- 
tect and encourage them. But it was no 
easy thing to protect and pacify a group of 
states that had so long been at strife with 
one another. The Greek cities were con- 
tinually annoying the Roman senate with 
their quarrels. At last, when open warfare 
broke out among them and they rebelled 
against Roman restraint, Rome had to treat 


them severely. The Roman army burned 
Corinth, deprived all the Greek cities except 
Athens of their liberty, and reduced the 
Greeks to a state of subjection. 

And now we see the beginnings of a strange 
falling off in the Roman power to govern 
wisely. When Rome first started on her vic- 
tories, she had generously given a great many 
rights to the conquered peoples. But as her 
power grew she became less generous, and 
only a very few of her subjects outside of 
Italy could hope for Roman citizenship. 

A Roman’s Love of Wealth 

Roman citizens began to realize that there 
was money to be made out of their conquered 
provinces. They could go out as governors 
or judges and make enormous fortunes 
These men, returning to Rome, aroused the 
envy of the other Romans. For all their 
boasted law and order, neither these men nor 
the other Romans were now very honest. 
They loved w^ealth and power. Corruption 
soon appeared everywhere, in the senate, 
among the consuls, the tribunes, and the 
other officials. 

At the same time that Roman officials in 
foreign lands were getting richer aiui richer, 
the poor Roman citizens at home were get- 
ting poorer and poorer. The old simple days 
were gone. Rome now held a far larger j)opu- 
lation, and there w^as not land enough around 
the city to provide farms for all the farmers. 
The people grew more and more discontented. 
The corrupt senate was ruled by the rich 
and powerful. The public lands were given 
to the wealthy instead of being kept for the 
people. Dishonest tribunes and foreign gov- 
ernors were stealing the public money. 
Slaves were doing almost all the work and 
many of the people went hungry. 

All this meant trouble ahead. Within 
forty or fifty years after Rome had conquered 
the world, a struggle began between the plain 
people of Rome and their senate. Two trib- 
unes who dared to champion the cause of 
the plain people were killed, the famous 
Tiberius Gracchus (tl-be'rl-(is grik'iis) in 
132 B.c. and his brother Gaius Gracchus 
(ga'yxis) in 121 b.c. The people rioted now 
and then, but the riots were put down. 

The matter was finally brought to a head 
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From earliest times the Greek city of Corinth had been 
famed for its wealth and beauty, for it was a center of 

by the slruggfle between Marius (ma'rl-us) 
and Sulla, during the wars that were always 
going on somewhere or other on the borders 
of the Koman empire. In in ij!c. the Afri- 
can Jugurtha (jiTTi-gur'tha) had won a mili- 
tary victory by bribing the Roman consul 
to let him do it. At the same time certain 
restless German tribes, the Cimbri (sTm'brI) 
and the Teutons, had been defeating one 
Roman army after another. The senate did 
not seem to be able to handle the situation. 
So the common peoj)le, in their as.sembly, 
appointed their own general, a soldier named 
Marius, who had once been a plowboy. 

Marius was a bitter enemy of every rich 
man and noble in the city. He marched 
away to the wars, doing his duty like a sol- 
dier, but after he had captured Jugurtha and 
had overwhelmed the Germans (102 11. c.), he 
did not forget his foes in Rome. On his 
return he encouraged the people to take their 
rights into their own hands. 

Marius was so violent that the common 
people would not follow him. For ten or 
twelve years he had to live in retirement. 
But he bided his time. His chance came 
when a war broke out in the East again. 
Then the senate elected a general named 
Sulla, while the people defiantly chose Marius. 

But it so happened that Sulla actually 
had charge of the Roman army, which was 


the arts. But the all-conquering Romans finally de- 
stroyed it The tragic event is shown above. 

wi])ing out revolts in the Italian states, 
^larius had no army at all. So Sulla, first 
coming to Rome and forcing the people to 
consent to the rule of the senate, marched 
aw'ay with his army into the East. 

As soon as Sulla was gone, the Roman 
people fell upon the senate and massacred 
many of the senators. Marius urged them 
on. They elected him consul for the seventh 
time. Under his rule the rich and mighty 
trembled for their riches and their lives. 

But Sulla \\.vs yet to be reckoned with. 
In five years h'* came marching home again. 
Marius was dead — he had died during his 
consulship — and there was no great leader 
for the people’s cause. Every army sent out 
to meet Sulla was beaten. When he appeared 
before the gates of Rome there was none to 
keep him from entering. He had himself ap- 
pointed dictator, and the streets ran red with 
the blood of his enemies. 

When Roman generals began, like Sulla, 
to take on the po^^e^s of dictators, the end 
of Rome as a republic was alicady in sight. 
It did not come all at once. Full forty years 
of struggle and fighting were to pass before 
one man could grow pow^erful enough to call 
himself emperor. But the idea of rule by 
the people never triumphed again. The very 
army wath which Rome had conquered the 
world brought death to Roman liberty. 
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This is one of the most famous spots the world has 
ever seen. To-day it is all a ruin, for twenty centuries 
have not been kind to it. But scholars have made out 
how it must once have looked; so we may be sure 
that this artist’s drawing of the Roman Forum is very 
much like a snapshot one of the Roman emperors 
might have taken if he could have wandered about 
with a camera in his pocket. On the hill — called the 


Palatine — is the palace of the Caesars. Just below 
it is the house of the vestal virgins, who guarded the 
sacred flame in the little round temple of Vesta, in 
the center of the picture. To the left of that temple 
is the temple of Julius Caesar, and on the other side 
is the temple of Castor and Pollux. At the extreme 
right is a comer of Julius Caesar’s basilica. The 
statue in the foreground is probably of Constantine. 


THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS ROME 


After Julius Caesar, the Mightiest Roman of Them All, Comes 
the Heyday of the Roman Power under the 
Great Augustus 


N A WAY, the stories of old history 
arc very much the same story. One 
nation after another conquers the 
world and grows fat from the tribute or 
taxes collected by her armies from the 
beaten people. But as her riches grow, her 
character decays, until finally her downfall 
comes. 

Rome had started bravely as a republic, 
governed largely by the people. She had 
treated her beaten enemies fairly and 
kindly. Then the lust for power and riches 
had seized upon her, and in a few years the 
world was at her feet. Her victories were 
her real defeat. She too was to grow rich 
and to decay, like the other conquerors. 


If the Roman senate had been filled witl* 
honest and capable men, if the assembly of 
the people had been wise enough to make 
good laws instead of stirring up hatred and 
strife, if the army had not lent itself to the 
selfish aims of its generals, then Rome 
might have lasted — as a free people govern- 
ing themselves in a republic. But when the 
golden flood of wealth poured into the city 
from the conquered peoples, the ideals of 
fair play and patriotism which had inspired 
the early Romans were swept away. It 
was really greed which destroyed the re- 
public, for when the people themselves no 
longer cared for law and order, some strong 
man was sure to come along, seize the power 
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of government, and compel the citizens to 
bow to his rule. 

Marius and Sulla had both found how 
the powder could be seized in Rome. Who- 
ever owned the army might own Rome. 
Where had the patriotism of the Roman 
citizen gone when, if given a helmet and 
shield, he could forget his duty to the re- 
public and serve one man’s will? What sort 
of soldier was it 
who would strike 
down defenseless 
citizens of Rome 
at the bidding of 
an ambitious gen- 
eral? Only one 
who had lost re- 
spect for the voice 
of the people and 
the free land of his 
fathers! 

The Roman sol- 
diers now were no 
longer sturdy citi- 
zens who came to 
serve a little while 
in I lie army and 
hoped soon to re- 
turn to their 
homes. The Ro- 
man trooper — or 
legionary — was 
now a professional 
fighter who spent 
his life in the 
army. He was 
carefully trained 
to do exactly as he 
was told, without 
thought or ques- 
tion. He was 
away from Rome most of the time, an<l 
looked upon a plain citizen with all the scorn, ^ 
of a fighter for a man of peace. If he loved 
anyone, he loved his general, who paid him 
and gave him orders and decided everything 
for him. For this general he might lay down 
his life. For him he would certainly ravage 
the land of his fathers and kill the elected 
officers of his people. 

It did not take the Roman people long 
to learn to fear their army, and the last 


days of the republic were taken up with a 
struggle between the assembly and the 
scn<ate, wdth each one trying to apjioint its 
own commander for the army. The story 
of the fights among the opposing generals 
is full of excitement and adventure. It is 
full of great names — Pompey, Julius Caesar, 
Mark Antony, Octavian, and others. These 
were the ambitious Romans who brought 

about the end of 
the republic and 
established the 
rule of an emperor. 
Of course we must 
not think of them 
as merely evil men 
who were bent on 
w' recking their 
country. I'hey 
were sometimes 
trying to do their 
best for il , though 
often they were 
very selfish. But 
it is hard to serve 
a country that has 
gone corru]^t, and 
most of its leaders 
may the^ be ex- 
pected to be sel- 
fishly ambitious. 

When S u 1 1 a 
died, the people 
cast about for 
someone to oppose 
the senate. I'hey 
found their cham- 
pion in Pompey 
(pom 'pi), an army 
officer. Pompey 
was finally given 
command of the army. At once he went otT 
to clear the Mediterranean Sea of the pirates 
who were making life hard for cities along the 
coast. When Pompey had beaten the pirates, 
he went on east to Syria, where the kings who 
had succeeded Alexander the Great were giv- 
ing trouble. Here also he was victorious. 
He marched in triumph into Jerusalem, put- 
ting all Syria under Roman control. 

While Pompey was gone, a young man 
named Julius Caesar, who was a nephew 



Romans always revered the memory of Manius Curius Dentatus, 
an early general and consul. And long after they had lost the 
strength and virtue of the early Romans, they liked to tell 
the story of how the Samnites, an Italian tribe that Dentatus 
had conquered, came to try to bribe him when he was consul. 
They found the great man preparing his own meal, which con- 
sisted of roasted turnips. When they offered him rich gifts of 
gold and silver vessels, he refused them with scorn, saying 
that earthen dishes suited him quite well, and that he would 
rather rule over people who had gold than possess it himself. 
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Julius Caesar is here shown landing in Britain. He 
took twelve hundred men with him on that first in> 
vasion, in 55 B.C., and amidst a welter of fighting 
landed them on the coast of Kent. They were glad 


enough to go back across the Channel before winter 
sot in. The next year they came again — and again 
went home. It was a century before Romans were 
able to begin the actual conquest of the Britons. 


of Marius, Lhc jjcople’s cliampion, was 
coming before the peo})le as a candidate 
for consul. Caesar was sui)]:>orted by a rich 
but corrupt man called Catiline (kat'I-lJn), 
and w'as o])jK>sed by Cicero (sls'er-o), the 
greatest orator of Rome. Catiline and his 
evil followers of slaves and outlaws ditl some 
lighting, and when it was over Caesar was 
more or less disgraced. 

But before very long Pompey returned 
and stood before the senate asking for land 
for his troops and approval of the peace 
settlements he had made with the eastern 
count ries. Then Caesar again came forward, 
lie made an arrangement with Pompey and 
a rich nobleman named Crassus that the 
three of them should rule the country to- 
gether. This government by three was 
called a triumvirate (tri-iim'vf-rat), and 
through its power Caesar was elected consul. 
Then he gave Pompey all the things he had 
been asking from the senate. 

But Caesar did not forget his own plans 


in giving Pompey what Pompey wanted. 
Pomjiey’s vicl cries in the East had made 
him popular and famous. Caesar turned 
to the free West in his search for his own 
fame and power. As a first step he had 
himself afipoinled governor of Gaul — the 
land we now call France 

When Swords Ruled Rome 

In 58 n.r. Caesar went into Gaul, de- 
termined to win a military leadership. 
Only a soldier could rule Rome, and Caesar 
meant to be that soldier. If votes were 
nothing and sw^ords were everything, then 
ne must gather behind him such swords as 
no one had ever seen before. 

Caesar was not only a wise governor but 
a genius at the soldier’s trade. He learned 
how to handle troops with such skill as 
even Hannibal had never known. In a 
battle he would shift the cohorts (c6'h6rt), 
or divisions of his legions, so rapidly that 
his enemies were dismayed and overwhelmed. 
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He would march his armies here and there 
with such speed and skill that the barbarian 
hosts were often surprised and crushed. 

In eight years Caesar had conquered all 
of Gaul and had even invaded the island of 
Britain. In the book telling of his wars, 
which we still read in school, Caesar let the 
p)eople of Rome know how much he had 
done for the glory of Roman arms. As 
his power in Gaul grew, his army 
grew, too, until at last he felt 
ready to return to Rome, 
to win it if he could. 

Caesar had friends 
Rome who were trying 
to get him re-elected 
consul. But the senate 
was full of fears about 
Caesar’s return. They 
knew too well his 
strength, his plans, and 
his ability. There was 
only Pompey to stand 
against him, and the 
senate did not like Pom- 
pey because he was the 
peoples choice. At last, 
swallowing their pride, they 
gave the command of the army 



Greece. Probably they did not really need 
to run away, for Caesar was no Marius or 
Sulla. When he came to Rome there was 
no butchering of enemies. He simply had 
himself elected consul, and then he an- 
nounced that he would defend Rome against 
Pompey and the senate. 

Caesar first marched into Spain, where a 
Roman army favorable to Pompey was sta- 
tioned. He surrounded this army 
and made it surrender without 
any battle or bloodshed. 
Then, with his usual mar- 
velous sj^eed, he sailed to 
Greece and met Pompey 
on the field of Pharsalus 
(far-sa'liis). By a clever 
stratagem Caesar cut to 
pieces Pompey ’s army 
(48 n.c.), and the beaten 
general fled to Egypt, 
where he was murdered. 

Caesar next set out to 
conquer every province 
that opposed him. He 
swept through Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Africa, and Spain, 
and he sent to Rome news of the 
triumphs of his arms. **^One of 


at Rome to Pompey. Then they This is the face of one of the brief but famous messages 

world’s greatest meo—a con- h^s come down to us through all 


sent Caesar an order to disband 
his troops. 

It was Caesar’s habit to act 
instantly in any crisis, and now 
without, a moment’s hesitation 


queror, an author, and a states- 
nun. Many heroes of the 
ancient world look strange and 
fierce and foreign to us to-day, 
but there would be nothing un- 
usual about the face of Julius 
Caesar if we should meet* it on 


he took a step upon which his PiccadiUy, m London, or along 

IT j j j 'tir-i.u- Fifth Avenue, in New York, 

very life depended. Within an 

hour after he received the rude order of the 
Roman senate, Caesar had crossed the little 
river Rubicon (r6o'bI-k6n), the boundary be- 
tween Italy and Gaul, and was on the march 
toward Rome (49 B.C.). To this very day, 
when anybody makes an important decision 
from which there is no turning back, we say 
that he has “crossed the Rubicon.” 

When Caesar Crossed the Rubicon 

Caesar’s swift action took all Rome by 
surprise. It gave Pompey no time to raise 
an army which could meet the veterans from 
Gaul, and the senate and their general were 
forced to flee across the Adriatic Sea into 


the centuries. It was in three 
words, vidi^ vinci ” — “I 

came, I saw, I conquered.” 
There is nothing better than 
that message to tell the kind of 
man that Cae.sar was. 

Julius Caesar was not only the greatest 
general of Rome, but the greatest statesman 
too. He was one of the few men in history 
who had the world at his feet. Had he 
chosen to do so, he might easily have pro- 
claimed himself emperor. Many Romans 
believed that he intended to do $0, and 
some were glad, hoping to see Rcane the 
grandest of all empires under Caesar* 

But there were also in Rome mahy men 
who believed that the republic was not yet 
dead, and that Caesar was trying to kill it. 
They thought that if only Caesar were out of 
the way, the rule of the people might be 
safe again. Several of these men, among 
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J'huto by Photuart Houne 


This is a picture of Julius Caesar hearing complaints lute power finally led him to set himself up as a god- 
in Rome during his dirtatorship. His greed for abso- and then the patriotic Romans put him to death. 


them Brutus and Cassius, plot led against 
Caesar. When he came back to Rome and 
was making plans for another war in the 
h^ast, they set upon him and assassinated 
him in the very senate house itself (March 
15th, 44 H.c.). It is this act which Shake- 
speare has made into his great jilay. 

The Men Who Divided the Empire 

If Caesar’s murderers really had hoped 
for a return of free government, they were 
greatly deceived. Although Caesar had 
never proclaimed himself emperor, he had 
had the power of an emj)eror in all the 
affairs of the Roman state. Senate and 
assembly had grown used to the rule of 
one man, and now it was merely a question 
of what man should seize the reins that 
Caesar had dropped. There were several 
powerful men at Rome. There was Mark 
Antony, the fellow-consul of Caesar; Lep- 
idus (Ifip'I-diis), a fellow-general; and a 
young man of eighteen named Octavian, 
who was Caesar’s great-nephew and his 
adopted heir. Then there were Brutus and 
Cassius, with an army behind them, trying 
to build up the republic again. 

Antony seized all Caesar’s possessions and 
would have killed young Octavian if he had 


thought it worth the trouble. Octavian 
himself, realizing that military force was 
the only real power in Rome, set to work 
and gained command of several legions 
within a short time. Then by skillful per- 
suasion, though he w'as still only t'wenty, 
he had himself elected consul. 

As consul Octavian joined with Antony 
and Lepidus in another triumvirate to go 
out and make war on Brutus and Cassius, 
w^ho were still hoping to restore republican 
government in Rome. The republican army 
was encamped at Philippi (fl-llp'i) in Mace- 
donia, and in 42 b.c. Antony and Octavian 
met and defeated it. Then they divided all 
the Roman possessions betw’een them. Oc- 
tavian took Rome, Italy, and the West, 
while Antony held sway in the East. 

Mark Antony and Cleopatra 

The next task of Octavian was to dispose 
of certain rebels to his rule, among them 
Lepidus and a son of Pompey. By the time 
Octavian was twenty-eight years old there 
was no one left in Rome to dispute his 
power. All this while Antony was remaining 
in Egypt. But rival rulers seldom get 
along together, and Octavian soon came to 
feel that Antony was doing nothing useful 
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with his power in the East. So he gathered most of the Roman provinces, and they gave 
up his fleet and sailed out to meet Antony him the title of Augustus, or ‘‘the honorable 
and the Egyptian queen Cleopatra at the one.” At the same time he was made im- 
battle of Actium (&k'shl-tim) off the coast perator (Im'pe-ra^t6r), or “commander” — 
of Greece (31 b.c.). In the middle of the or, as we should say, “emperor.” He was 
battle Cleopatra fled, and Antony followed to govern along with the senate, 
her. The next year Octavian pursued them Octavian, or Augustus Caesar, was the 



Photo by Qnmatorff Broo. 


Here is ^e fascinating queen of Egypt whose charms hea victim, and largely on her account lost his position 

at one time helped^ to shape^ the destiny of Rome. as ruler over the eastern part of the Roman empire. 

Julius Caesar fell in love with Cleopatra when he Here is shown their first meeting, when Cleopatra, 

went as a conqueror to Egypt, and made her the sole arrayed as the goddess Venus, sailed out in a mag- 

ruler there. After his death Mark Antony became nificent barge to welcome him. 


to Egypt, meeting no resistance. When he 
gained control of the country, Antony and 
Cleopatra both ended their lives. And 
Shakespeare has made another great play 
about Antony and his fatal Cleopatra, “for 
whom he lost the world, and was content to 
lose it.” 

Octavian Becomes Augustus 

Octavian was now the undisijuted ruler 
of every inch of Roman territory. The 
Romans were so glad to have peace after 
nearly a hundred years of civil war and 
revolution that they welcomed him back to 
Rome with a magnificent celebration. When 
he tried to give up his control of the army 
to the senate, they insisted on his keeping it. 
They made him tribune and governor of 


first Roman emperor who was actually recog- 
nized as such. To a war-worn world he 
brought a time of unbroken peace. His 
reign was marked by brilliant progress of 
every sort, in art and literature, in wealth 
and grandeur, so that we call it after him 
the “Augustan Age.” For its s])lendor it 
was the greatest age of the Roman state. 

We have been following the fortunes of 
Rome in war without paying much at- 
tention to the Roman people — how they 
lived and what they did from day to day. 
Let us pay a visit to Rome during the 
Augustan Age and see what life there was 
like while this great emperor held sway. 

The center of trade, politics, and of most 
other activities in Rome was a place callefl 
the Forum. This was an open market, or 
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The Romans were not artists. Nearly all their beau- 
tiful things they borrowed from the Greeks, who were 
the artists of the ancient world. In the picture Roman 
ladies are visiting a Greek art shop — much as ladies 




visit antique shops to-day — for it was smart in Rome 
to have the latest thing from Greece. To the end, 
in all matters of taste the Greeks, even as slaves, 
remained the masters of their conquerors. 
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square, and in it the people were used to By the time Augustus had established 
meet to carry on their public and private his peaceful reign the Romans were living 


business. Here 
they listened to 
speakers who were 
running for office, 
to tribunes giving 
the latest news of 
the foreign wars, 
or to orators com- 
plaining about the 
state of the people. 
Around the Forum 
were the public 
buildings of senate 
and assembly, a 
few temples, and 
a basilica (ba-sin- 
ka), or place of 
business somewhat 
like a stock ex- 
change, where 
merchants bought 
and sold shares in 
foreign ventures 
and transacted 
other affairs. 

The old Forum 
was a small place 
with modest build- 



Photo by City of L«ic«at«r 


in fairly good 
houses, built after 
the Greek fashion, 
with a courtyard 
at the center or 
rear, and a recep- 
tion room, or atri- 
um (a'trl-iim), in 
the front of the 
house. 

During the old 
days of the First 
Punic War the 
atrium had been 
the whole house, 
with the kitchen in 
one corner and the 
bed in another. 
Since the only way 
for the smoke to 
get out was 
through a hole in 
the roof, the atri- 
um of those days 
was rather sooty, 
and hence it got 
its name from the 
Latin word alreus. 


ings. But Augus- 
tus immediately 
began the con- 
struction of a large 
and magnificent 
square with beau- 
tiful pillared walks 
about it and a fine 
house for the sen- 
ate to meet in. In 
addition to this 
new Forum, Au- 
gustus buUt many 
imposing public 
buildings, among 
them several tem- 
ples and a library, 
besides his palace 
on the Palatine 
(p&l'a-tin) Hill. 


When a Roman general had won great honors in the field, 
he often receiveo^a magnificent ovation, called a **triumph,” 
upon hla return to Rome. This was voted him by the senate, 
the general remaining outside the city until the act had been 
passed. Then, with a splendid procession, he entered the 
city walls and passed through garlanded streets and crowds 
shouting, *To triumphs!’* Sometimes an emperor’s heir rode 
with him and shared the honors. At the bead of the pro- 
cession were the magistrates and the senate. Next came 
the tnm^ters, who were followed by chariots loaded with 
spoils. Then came white oxen with gilded horns and other 
victims for the sacrifice, and behind them marched the cap- 
tives — often kings and queens in their own land. And then 
came the general himself, arrayed like Jove in a costume 
of purple and gold and riding in a laurel-crowned chariot 
drawn by four horses. In one hand he carried a laurel 
branch, and ,the other usually bore an ivory scepter sur- 
mounted by an eagle. A slave held Jupiter’s golden crown 
just above the general’s head and continually whispered 
into what must have been a deaf ear reminders of the fact 
that the delighted man must remember that he was only 
mortal. Behind the general’s chariot followed his army, 
singing and shouting, **Io triumphs 1” When the procession 
reached the temple of Jove, on the Capitoline Hill, the tri- 
umphant general placed his laurel branch on the knees of 
the god and offered his sacrifices. Then feasting and cele- 
brations followed, sometimeB for several days. Above is 
the picture of the emperor Augustus borne through the 
streets of Rome in one of the several triumphs that were 
voted him. 


meaning “black.” 

The simple 
houses of the Ro- 
mans had long 
since disappeared 
when Augustus 
became emperor. 
After the Romans 
had seen the lux- 
urious dwellings of 
Carthage und Al- 
exandria, they 
soon introduced 
the same Styles in 
Rome, 'jhe best 
houses hid two 
floors, with bed- 
rooms upstairs, 
and they might 
even have a certain 


He once said that he found Rome a amount of plumbing and a heating system, 
city of brick and left it a city of marble. When it came to decorating and furnish- 
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^ ing, Rome could not compare with the other 
ancient cities. The best the Romans could 
do was to carry away statues and mosaics 
from the cities they captured. And when 
ever a Roman wanted anything especially 
beautiful, he had to take it from Greece or 
hire a Greek to make it for him. 

As in all ancient cities, the principal work 
was done by slaves. A rich man had hun- 
dreds of slaves, from his “janitor,” or door- 
keeper, to the man who rubbed him down 
after his bath. The only servant in the house 
who was usually not a slave was the cook. 
A good cook in the Augustan Age could earn 
as much as five thousand dollars a year, 
because there was nothing the Romans liked 
* better than good food. 

What the Greeks Gave Rome 

In Rome, as in Greece, slaves frequently 
had charge of the schools where children 
were taught. The teachers were usually 
Greeks. Every educated Roman could 
speak Greek, and such men as Cicero and 
Caesar used it in daily conversation. Just 
as the Romans admired the Greek gods and 
made them their own, so they admired the 
poetry of Homer and all the other great 
literature of Greece. In the line houses 
they always kept a large library of Greek 
books; our own knowledge of Greek literature 
to-day comes mainly through these Latin 
books and translations. 

Some things which were very^ evident in 
Greece are almost missing in Rome. The 
Romans had little love of music, and little 
love for clean and athletic games. On one 
occasion a Roman audience interrupted a 
musical performance and demanded a fight. 
Their sports were far more brutal than the 
sports of Greece. They never had anything 
like the Olympic games. 

• Although they lacked sculptors and paint- 
ers and musicians, the Romans were great 
builders and great lovers of literature. The 
Augustan Age brought out, on the one 
hand, many fine buildings and triumj)hal 
arches erected in honor of great heroes, 
and on the other hand there appeared a 
number of famous poets end writers. 

One of these poets was Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus, whom we call simply Horace. He 


had been an enemy of Augustus and had 
fought under Brutus at Philippi. He wrote 
poetry that people still delight to read 
to-day. But the greatest Latin poet was 
Virgil (v^r'jfl). He was a friend of Au- 
gustus and wanted to celebrate the rise of 
the new emperor to power. So he. took the 
old story of Aeneas (e-ne'3.s) of Troy, and 
told it in Latin verse, tracing the fancied 
line of the Julians and the Cae.sars down 
from the old Trojans direct to Augustus. 
He called this poem the Acneid (e-ne'fd). 
It w^as tremendously popular when he wrote 
it, and to this day is considered one of the 
world’s greatest poems. 

In addition to Horace and Virgil there 
lived in the Augustan Age Strabo (stra'bo), 
who wrote a charming, though very often 
incorrect, geography and book of travels. 
There was Livy (liv'l), w'ho wrote a huge 
history of Rome. It was a delightful history 
but full of errors, too. 

Rome had no mathematicians, no as- 
tronomers, no natural scientists. The Ro- 
mans could fight, wTite, and attend to 
business, but they could not reason ac- 
curately any more than they could paint or 
chisel. All Rome held nothing to equal the 
Lyceum or the Academy of Athens, or the 
Museum of Alexandria. In Rome w^ere no 
philosophers to w-alk about in groves or to 
speculate about the wonders of the universe. 

The Grandest Days of Rome 

The Augirtan Age w^as the high-water 
mark of Roman accomplishment and culture. 
After this time the wealth of the city in- 
creased and the luxury of her rich citizens 
rose beyond anything that had been seen 
before in the ancient w’orld; but the Roman 
vigor w’^as never again equaled. 

Augustus was a man of simple tastes, who 
w’^anted to lead the Romans back to simple 
things. He tried to curb divorce, to es- 
tablish order and check extravagance, to 
bring back the reverence for the old gods. 
But the Romans had drunk too deeply of 
wealth and powder. The old self-control 
was gone. They had entered upon a period! 
of extravagant and riotous living which 
would in the course of time bring them to 
certain decay. 
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This is a reconstruction of the great Forum of Rome. 
It was originally a simple market place, but, as the 
city grew, more and more buildings and monuments 
were added to it, each more elaborate than the last. 
And when there was no more room, the emperors 
started to build other forums near it. To the left is 


Julius Caesar’s basilica, and beside it, the temple of 
Saturn. The building in the center of the picture is 
the temple of Vespasian, and beside it, behind the 
arch of Septimius Sevenis, is the temple of Concord. 
The low platform in the center forms the famous rostra 
where the orators made their speeches. 


WHEN ALL ROADS LED to ROME 

By Might of Arms the Stern Roman Empire Rules the World for 
Several Centuries, Even After the Sturdy Roman Character 
Has Already Begun to Decay 


.VriONS arc a good <]cal like pctiplc. 
It takes them a long time to form 
good habits, though when they t)egin 
going to the dogs tliev can go very rapidly. 
We need never be surprised if a people who 
have for a long time been ground down and 
oppres.sed seem very slow in learning how to 
govern them.selves, or if one that has grown 
loose in morals and defiant of law suddenly 
finds itself in a bad way. Self-control is as 
hard for a nation to learn as it is for a 
pe-son. 

Now the Romans were a people who were 
good at governing themselves. Long before 
they became powerful they saw that every- 
one had to work together and abide by the 
laws if things were to be done right. It was 


because they had seen this and had put it 
into practice that they came to be so great. 
Hut even those able Romans did not always 
know just how to do a thing a new way. 
They had always been used to a rcjiublic, 
and when the\' set up an empire they were 
a little awkward at the start. 

Augustus, their first emperor, died in the 
} ir 14 A.D., after having ruled Rome for 
forty-four Ncars of peace and accomplish- 
ment. Kven this long reign, however, had 
not made the Romans used to the rule of 
one man as an established thing. The senate 
had made Augustus emfieror, but there w^as 
no arrangement as to his successor. The old 
jx)Iitical leaders hoped that he might have 
no successor, but the soldiers whom Augustus 
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this picture ia celled the **Ship of Tiberius.** It shows 
one of the luxurious house boets in which the em- 
perors took ideesure trips on the beautiful lakes of 

had led and the people whom he had fed and 
amused were of a different mind. 

Augustus, however, left no son. Even the 
sons of his daughter died before he did, and 
the only male member of his family left was 
his stepson Tiberius (ti-be'rl-iis). It was 
largely due to Livia, the mother of Tiberius, 
supported by the army and the people, that 
Tiberius was made imperator by the senate 
when Augustus was no more. 

Tiberius turned out to be a cold and thrifty 
individual. He hated to spend money for 
anything, and especially he hated to give 
entertainments to the people. The Roman 
citizens had been used to going freely to the 
circus, or public theater, and enjoying the 
sight of men fighting wild beasts or fighting 
each other. When the emperor would not 
promote such sport, with his own money at 
any rate, he naturally became unpopular. 

Tiberius did not care for private enter- 
tainments either. He never put himself out „ 
to please anybody, and so he made many 
enemies among the nobles, as well as among 
the people. He thought the assembly a great 
farce, and so took the election of o£&cials 
away from that body and gave it to the 
senate. This did not disturb the people, 
since the only men who could be voted for 
were the ones suggested by the emperor. 
What the masses disliked was the fact that 


Italy. Recentiy, a lake to the south of Rome was 
dramed, and at the bottom were discovered a boat of 
this type and many other valuable remains. 

Tiberius despised them. They could hope 
for nothing better, however, from the senate. 
That body was so weak that Tiberius de- 
spised them as well. Once a senator was 
murdered by his colleagues because he h»i(l 
presented a resolution which displeasecl 
Tiberius. 

For all his unpopularity, Tiberius was a 
strong ruler. He had a system of spies which 
kept him informed of what his enemies were 
doing, and he killed off the more dangerous 
ones as fast as they appeared. Indeed, he 
had to restrain the senate from killing too 
many people, because false informers were 
constantly appearing in the hope of making 
money by giving information. 

Tiberius and His Insane Nephew 

Tiberius felt only contempt for the Ro- 
mans, and after about twelve years in Rome 
he retired to the lovely island of Capri (ka'- 
pre), where he lived the remainder of his life 
in peaceful quiet. He left a mad named 
Sejanus (s6-ja'nfis) in charge at Rome, and 
although he had to have Sejanus ^removed 
and executed for treason after a wh&e, noth- 
ing ever occurred to disturb Tiberius' power. 

The next emperor ruled only folir years 
(37-41 A.D.). He was nephew of Tiberius 
and was called Caligula (ka-lfg^d-la), al- 
though that was only his nickname. He was 






Photo by Rbohcito 


When Agripi^ pereuaded her aon Nero to kiU his the poison upon s slave — just to be sure that it would 
stepbrother Britannicus, that depraved emperor tried have the desired effect upon Britannicus! 
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The gladiator in the picture above is asking the vestals but blood-thirsty maidens have turned their thumbs 

whether or not to kUl his fallen opponenL These pure down, which indicates that the man is to die. 



Photo by Gramatorff Bro*. Ittc. 

Whether thrown to the lions in the arena or burned pageants, these Christian martyrs were glad to die for 
to death aa human torches in one of Ifero's hideous their faith, no matter how inhuman the torture. 
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]*hot<» liy J. Luuruiit. MaUrid 

Poppaea Cp5-pe'a) waa foi a long time the power be- 
hind the throne of Nero. Her great beauty and evil 
schemes caused the Emperor to murder both his wife 
and his mother; so she finally satisfied her ambition 

quite insane. He even made his horse a con- 
sul. For a while, he had a grand time spend- 
ing the money that Tiberius had saved up. 
Jiut Caligula was a little too bad even for 
the Imperial Guard, and so one day they 
murdered him. 

With the end of Caligula, the senate 
wantctl to stop naming imperators, but the 
Imperial, or Praetorian (pre- to'rf-an), Guard 
would not consent to this. They brought 
forward an uncle of Caligula, named Clau- 
dius, and insisted that he be muninated. 
Claudius was a man of fifty, weak and shaky 
in body and generally thought U> be rather 
silly in mind, but he turned out to be a very 
good emperor. 

Cautious Claudius 

' Claudius reigned from 41 to 54 a.d. He 
did well by the Roman state. He conferred 
citizenship again on conquered peoples, he 
directed the conquest of Britain, and he 
passed laws for the protection of slaves. He 
would never trust any nobleman or officials 
around him at all. He kept soldiers every- 
w'here; even the waiters at his table were 
soldiers. The business of the state he carried 


by marrying him and becoming empress. She was ex- 
travagant and luxury-loving — so much so that it is said 
that wherever she traveled, she was followed by a herd 
of asses, which furnished milk for her beauty bath. 

on by Greek freedmen. In spite of all these 
precautions, he was assassinated, if report is 
true, thirteen years after he began to reign. 

Then Came Nero 

Then came Xero, Claudius* stepson (54-68 
A.D.). Xero had been educated by a great 
and good man named Seneca (s6n'e-ka), 
whom he made his chief minister. As long 
as Seneca \vas in power Nero*s reign was 
excellent, for Seneca taught that men should 
rise above all passions and follow virtue at 
any cost. But within five years Nero re- 
tired his teacher and took control himself. 

He soon began to lead such a life that even 
the Romans were amazed. The constant 
plottings around the throne led him to have 
his old teacher condemned to death; then 
he had his wife assassinated, and at last his 
mother. 

He was very fond of music and art, and 
indeed thought himself quite an artist. He 
would often go to the various Grecian cities 
and compete for prizes in music, dancing, or 
singing. And the story goes that when the 
city of Rome caught fire and burned for a 
week, Nero sat in his palace giving a musical 
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Chariot racing was one of the favorite sports of the see the races at the great stadiums which were built 
Romans. People from miles around would gather to in every part of the Roman world. 


performance, and even played the violin 
while the fire raged. 

It was believed that Nero himself had set 
fire U) the city. But Nero tried to throw the 
blame upon the Christians, who were even 
then found in the highest and the lowest 
classes. He had numbers of them seized, and 
had them tortured and killed with un- 
speakable barbarity. This was the first 
large-scale persecution of the Christians in 
Rome (64 A.D.). 

Nero’s unpopularity was greatly increased 
by his heavy taxes. When he had been 
reigning about fourteen years, a revolt broke 
out in the Roman army in Spain, and soon 
the rebellious Roman legions were on the 
march to Rome. The weak and wicked em- 
peror could do nothing to maintain his rule. 
The senate, seeing what was going to happen, 
voted his death. But before they had a^ 
chance to execute him, he stabbed himself. 

The Last of the Julians 

Nero was the last of the emperors related 
to Augustus. For a hundred years the family 
of the Julians had held power at Rome, and 
during all that time peace had been main- 
tained. Whatever bloodshed and tumult 
occurred, as each emperor was done away 


with, was small indeed compared with the 
disaster of a great war. With all this peace 
the Roman empire had prospered. The gov- 
ernment of the provinces had been regulated 
and established securely, the size and impor- 
tance of Rome had steadily increased, and 
the wealth of its citizens continued to grow. 

How Emperors Became Gods 

The people had come to accept an emperor 
as the proper kind of ruler. Julius Caesar 
had been declared a go<l by the senate, and 
a temple had been erected to him. Augustus 
had {permitted the Roman subjects to worship 
him even while he was alive, and both Au- 
gustus and Claudius were also declared gods 
by the senate. Tiberius, Caligula, and Nero 
were so hated that they were not called gods. 
In general we may say that if an emperor 
proved to be a leader he could be pretty sure 
of being made a god. It was not quite so 
simple as that, to be sure, because ^the dead 
emperor needed the support of his successor, 
who made the nomination, and of the soldiers 
to demand that he be declared divine. The 
senate did in this case only what it did in all 
others, simply what it was told to do. After 
all, the man who could govern the Roman 
empire well was about as powerful a being 
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Vitellius (vl-tSn-iSs) was amperor for a little OYsr a covered. In the picture above you see him being led 

year — and a very poor ruler indeedi for he spent his to his death amid the jeers and insults of the Roman 

time eating and drinking and holding wild carousals. mob, which, as you probably know, was not at any 

When Vespasian was declared emperor, poor weak time very well-behaved. A sword was held under his 

Vitellitta tried to hide. But his hiding j^ce was dia- chin to force him to hold his head up. 
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ynien the vestals passed through the streets of Rome theaters or public games, and their residence was fa- 
in their chariots drawn by milk-white horses, the crowd mous for its magnificence. It was a lucky thing for 

respectfully and bowed low to do the any criminal who, on the way to his execution, hap- 

iMideM honor, for they were the most powerful women pened to meet a vestal, for the priestesses had the 

of the Roman empire. They had the best seats at the power to pardon any convict they chanced to see. 


as any of the pagan gods of old. The only 
people who did not resjx'ct the emperors 
much were the soldiers and the generals. 
They were ever watchful to seize the power 
of a weakened ruler, and they never let such 
a little thing as murder stand in their way. 

With the passing of Nero a year of strife 
among various officers followed, and Ve.spa- 
sian (v6s-pa'zhl-2ln), a man of the common 
people, and an able one too, came out of the 
conflict as emperor. He set to work at once 
to bring back law and order. He made many 
new nobles from among families that were 
loyal to him, bringing them from distant 
Italian cities, and so he built up a court of 
friendly, helpful princes to replace the jeal- 
ous, traitorous men who had surrounded the 
Julian emperors. And better still, these new 
families were people of simpler tastes and 
better morals than the old thriftless aristo- 
crats of the Rome of the reign of Nero. The 
empire seemed to gather new life and to be 
ready to go on to greatei glories under the 
rule of Vespasian (69-79 a.d.) and his sons. 

When Jerusalem Fell 

The one outstanding event of Vespasian's 
reign was the destruction of Jerusalem (70 
A.D.). The Jews had long been exp>ecting a 
Messiah to save their nation, and they re- 


volted, feeling certain that he would ap[)ear 
at the critical moment. The Romans be- 
sieged the city for five months, giving and 
receiving no quarter because tlie Jews would 
accept none. When Jerusalem fell, a million 
Jews were destroyed and less than aj^undred 
thousand had surrendered. Those who rc- 
majned were scattered far and wide over the 
earth, in what we call “the Dispersion." 

The Men Who Built the Colosseum 

At home Vespasian began the building of 
the Colosseum (kbl'o-se'um), an enormous 
building, seating 45,000 people, in wffiich 
games and combats could be held. His son 
Titus, who ruled only three years (79-81 a.d.) 
finished the w’ork. The magnificent ruins of 
the great amphitheater may still be seen by 
visitors to Rome. 

In Titus' reign also there occurred a dis- 
aster which, strangely enough, has helped 
enormously to add to our knowledge of life 
in Rome under the emjxirors. A great erup- 
tion of the volcatio Vesuvius (ve-su'vl-fls) 
buried the Roman cities of Pompeii (p5m- 
pa'e) and Herculaneum (hfir'kil-la'ne-um), 
covering them with ashes and lava and killing 
thousands of people. 

After eighteen hundred years those two 
cities were dug out, and now we can see a 
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To take a bath in Roman times was quite a complicated 
affair. You didn’t just jump into a tub, scrub yourself 
all over, and jump out again. You went, instead, to 
one of the great public bathhouses, which were nfjl® 
cities in themselves. Besides various rooms for cold, 
lulcewarm, and hot-water bathing, and halls where 
you could rest while slaves massaged you with costly 
ointments and perfumes, there were also an outdoor 
swimming pool, several gymnasiums, many shops, and 
in some cases libraries and even a theater! So, you 
you didn^t go to a bathing establishment just to 


get clean; you went for amusement and recreation. 
Statesmen and business men met in the elaborately 
decorated halls to discuss the affairs of the day, young 
men boasted of the charms of their lady loves, and 
poets recited their latest masterpieces. Of course 
there were bath singers even in those days, for Seneca, 
who lived too near a public bath for his own peace 
of mind, complained that there was someone inside 
who loved to hear his own voice I The women’s bath 
was smaller than the men’s, but just as luxurious. 
Above is a scene in the women’s bath at Pompeii. 
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Roman town exactly as it was in the time 
of Vespasian and Titus. The kitchens, the 
bedrooms, the streets and public places — all 
are perfectly preserved beneath their hard 
volcanic blanket. 

Titus was the most beloved of all the Ro- 
man emperors. He felt that a day was 
wasted if he had not done some good work 


Rome and show what the empire could do 
on the battlefield. Trajan (98-117 a.d.) was 
the emperor-general who was to bring new 
luster to the empire. 

Ambitious Trajan 

The Roman emperor Nerva, who ruled 
only two years (96-98 a.d.), adopted Trajan 



HadrUn was a good stateamao aa well aa an able aol- their welfare and inapect the fortificationa. Above, you 
dier. He made many trips to the provinces to see to see him returning to Rome after one of Uieae trips. 


in it. But his brother Domitian (d6-mlsh'i- 
&n), who succeeded him, was far less liked, 
even though he was far more energetic, 

Domitian’s Human Wall 

The fifteen years of Domitian’s govern- 
ment (81-96 A.D.) were largely given over to 
strengthening the boundaries of the empire. 
All along the north the barbarians were press- 
ing in to invade the Roman provinces, and 
only a wall of Roman soldiers held them back. 
As long as Rome had plenty of legions, plenty 
of hard and seasoned troops to meet the con- 
stant forays of the Germanic tribes, she had 
little to fear, but once her defenses were 
weakened, the watchful barbarians would be 
ready to sweep over the empire. 

The long period of peace had given no 
great glory to Roman arms. It was about 
time for some military leader to arise in 


(tra'jin) as his son and heir. Trajan hacl 
great military ambitions. He led his army 
over the Danube River into the country 
where Bulgaria, Roumania, and the other 
Balkan states now are, but which was then 
called Dacia (da'shl-a). He conquered it 
very quickly. Then he went into the East, 
full of ideas for spreading Roman rule even 
to the Indian Ocean and bringing the ancient 
cities of Babylonia under his sway. 

The people who had succeeded the Persians 
were called Parthians. They were fierce 
fighters, and the Romans had never managed 
to do more than defend the Roman boundary 
at the edge of the Fertile Crescen^t against 
the Parthians. Trajan, however, pushed into 
their territory and, defeating them, he 
marched to Babylon and as far as the Persian 
Gulf. But he went further than his supplies 
could follow, and he was forced to withdraw. 
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The festival of spring was held every year at Rome. garlands, the people carried blossoming branches, and 

On this important day temples were festooned with sacrifices were burned on the altars. 


* He (lied in Asia while trying to get back to 
Rome. 

Another general succeeded to Trajan’s 
throne. This was Hadrian (117-138). He 
wisely turned his back on Trajan’s line 
schemes in the East. The empire was no 
longer able to raise a bigger army, so Hadrian 
did his best to make his troops the most effi- 
cient the world had ever seen. And he made 
their work easier by building walls wherever 
the boundaries of the provinces were weak. 
We can still walk along the top of Hadrian’s 
Wall between England and Scotland. Along 
the German frontier he built a defense that 
was three hundred miles long. 

The Roman Army at Its Best 

The soldiers of Rome were no longer taken 
from the streets of the city or from the neigh- 
boring farms. They came from all parts of 
the empire. Legions raised in Egypt might 
serve in England, while a cavalry composed 
of Gauls might sweep over the plains of Syria. 
The Roman army under Hadrian was at its 
best. It was disciplined and hardened by 
long marches and severe service. When the 
soldiers were not fighting, they were em- 
ployed on public works; they built roads and 
aqueducts and buildings and bridges. Ha- 
drian always kept them busy at something. 

There still stand in Rome two of Hadrian’s 


magnificent structures. One is the Pantheon 
(pan'the-6n), or ^^temple of all the gods,” 
now used as a church, and the other is Ha- 
drian’s tomb, an enormous building on the 
banks of the Tiber. 

The Last Great Days of Rome 

These were the last great days of Rome. 
After Hadrian’s reign there was only one 
more famous emperor. In many ways things 
w'ere, it is true, better than they had been. 
A strong hand at the helm and long years of 
peace had changed the people a good deal. 
There was still plenty of coarseness and bru- 
tality, but the emperors had passed laws that 
helped the wretched slaves and other op- 
pressed peoples. 

One of the worst things that went on under 
the republic had been the abuse in the col- 
lecting of taxes. These were gathered by 
the method known as “farming” the taxes, 
employed by the French up to the days of 
th^‘ French Revolution. For a certain sum 
of money some man could buy the right to 
tax the people of a certain district. The tax 
collector and his helpers were greedy and 
cruel and the people suffered greatly. Under 
the emperors taxes were no longer farmed 
out. 

Then, too, when any Roman city, even a 
long way off, suffered a great disaster from 
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earthquake, iire, or the like, the government 
spent money freely to set things right again. 
The emperor l<x)ked upon all his dominion 
as his personal property, and he naturally 
wanted to keep it in the best shape possible. 

The last great emperor before Rome began 
to totter was Marcus Aurelius (6-rc'lT-us), 
who reigned from i6i to t8o. He was very 
fond of his adopted brother Lucius Verus, 
and so he insisted that Verus should rule 
w'ilh him. But Verus was a man who enjoyed 
having a good time more than anything else; 
it was Marcus Aurelius wLo ruled. 

He w'as a man of majestic character, up- 
right and honest and blameless. Of all 
things, he w'ould have liked most to stuih' 
philosophy and read and write. But he 
looked upon his position as a sacred duP/, 
which he carried out manfully because he 
thought it was right to do so. He w'anted to 
make his life pure and noble, and he suc- 
ceeded in doing so, whether as a general in 
the army or a monarch in Rome. 

Marcus Aurelius had no easy reign. At 
the very beginning he had to send an army 
to mr*H the Parthians in the East, and no 
sooner had he beaten them, after four ycars^ 
fighting, than the barbarians at last broke 
through from Germany and even got as far 
as the very soil of Italy (167). During all 
the rest of his reign Marcus Aurelius had to 
struggle against these wild invaders from 
the north. He never did succeed in keeping 
them entirely out of Roman territory, and 
finally had to let many of them settle as 
farmers inside the frontier. 

The Noblest of the Roman Emperors 

Marcus Aurelius has left us a little book 
of “Meditations’’ which he wrote in Greek, 
one of the noblest books ever penned. When 
w^e think under what stress and turmoil of 
camp and battle he wrote his thoughts down, 
we can well appreciate the man that he was. 

But Marcus Aurelius was not the only 
man of his age who loved literature. Some- 
what before this time Pliny (pUn'I) the 
Younger had written a charming series of 
letters that we like to read to-day. Tacitus 
(t&s'I-tiis) was a historian who left us a de- 
lightful book giving the very best information 


wv now have about tlie German people of 
his time. Plutarch (pldo'tiirk), a Greek, 
WTote some excellent biographies, which 
Shakespeare later used in certain of his great 
plays. Juvenal (jo(:)'v^-nal) wrote a series 
of witty essays called satires. 

The Roman empire, just before it began 
to decline, wais a powerfully organized and 
very successful state. There w'as a regular 
postal service from one end of it to the other. 
'Hierc wxTC splendid roads, paved with stone, 
in all directions. There wxre banks in all 
the principal cities, so money could be 
transferred by check from one towm to an- 
other. There were regular lines of ships 
from Rome to all ports of the iVIediterranean, 
and some of the grain l)oats bringing wheat 
from Egyj)t w'ere quite as large as the freight 
steamships of to-day. Indeed, it w^as so 
easy to travel about that many J\oman 
tourists went to the East, or to Africa, Gaul, 
or Britain, just to see the w'orlcl. 

The Scattered Monuments of Rome 

In all the big cities of the empire in 
Italy, in Africa, far out in what is now only 
desert, and in distant England or in Syria — 
we iVnd Roman amphitheaters like the Col- 
osseum, Roman aqueducts, Roman temples, 
schools, libraries, baths, and i)ublic buildings. 
The life in Roman cities w^as very publh’ 
and full of sociability; the citizens enjoyed 
doing things together and they had fine 
jmblic structures for every purpose. 

For tw^o hundrefl years Roman civili- 
zation had nourished in such petice as the 
Mediterranean wwld had never known. 
Whatever their lack of genius in art and 
literature, the Romans certainly possessed 
a genius in government. Had it not been 
for the barbarians in Germany, who were 
year by year pressing harder on the Roman 
boundaries, the empire might have held to- 
gether for centuries, as indeed it did in the 
East. But wdth the passing of Marcus 
Aurelius, the great organization began to 
rot at the core, though its unsoundness first 
showed in a breakdown at the frontiers. It 
was only a few hundred years before the 
glory and grandeur of Rome was to disap- 
pear under a wave of barbarian invasion. 
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Heading Unit 
No. 6 


THE FAIT OF THE C^IVIEIZEO WORLD 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Rook 

the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
The wealth of the Romans, 5— 50 


l^ecay beneath prosperity, 5-245 
Few indefK'nclent farmers, 5-246 
Fanrl, fawned by a few and 
wiirked by slaves, 5—246 
Sicily supplies Rome’s p;rain, 5— 
246 

Small families that do not supply 
needeil soldiers, 5 246 
Monev JliMvs out of Rome to 
India, 5 247 

Biead lines in every city, 5-247 
Barbarians threaten the frontiers, 
5 247 

I'he barbarians break through, 
5 - 247 - 4 « 

Se[)timjus Severiis and the bar- 
barians, 5-248 

Aurelian, a great general, 5—248- 


Diocletian patches up the empire, 
5 250 

Steps taken to strengthen the 
empire, 5 250 
Their success, 5-252 
Why Iliocletian persecuted the 
Christians, 5—252 
Constantine, emperor after a 
civil war, 5-252 

Constantine accepts Christianity, 
5 -253 

The Visigoth inv’asion of the 
Roman empire, 5 253-54 
'Fhe western empire given up, 5— 

254 

The eastern empire survives 
1,000 years longer, 5 254 
Rome's contribution to civiliza- 
tion, 5 254 


Things to Think About 


In 284 the Roman empire or 

reachetl its greatest area. Did Au^ 

this mean Rome was stronger 

Picture Hunt 


or weaker than in the days of 
Augustus? Wliy? 


The brutal Caracalla, 11-60 
Bath in Kngland, 6 3 
Compare the extent of the 


Roman empire with the em- 
pires of Persia and Alexander, 
5-100, 180, 246. 


Related Material 


Boethius, the last Roman, 13— 

58 

Gauls and other barbarians, 5— 
263 

Spain under Roman rule, 6—319 
The spices the Romans wanted, 


9—206 

Gold and silverware of the 
Romans, 12-84 

Constantine, the Christian em- 
peror, 12-364 
Byzantium, 5—404 


Practical A pplications 

Compare the civil liberty of a that of an Italian under Musso- 


Roman under Diocletian with 


lini, 5-250, 6 -314 
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Photo by Chauilourier. Romo 


This is the Forum ss it must have looked in ancient have been stirprised to find that the heart of Roman 
times. Romulus is said to have prophesied that his rule and religion could be so magnificent as this — and 
Rome would be the capital of the world. He would then, centuries later, become a mere min! 



Photo tqr Andenoa. Rome 


Here is the Forum as it is to*day. Time and Ifaturo 
have both had their part in bringing those great buil#- 
inn to ruin, but man has been the greatest vandal of 
alL In the Middle Ages and later, ae amphitheaters. 


the baths, aikd the basilicas were used as stone quarries 
by people too laxy to quarry their own stone. Costly 
marbles, sometimes beautifully sculptured, were thrown 
Into the fire to make Ume for building. 
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I'liuto by Anderaou, liuuie 

Here is a group of Roman clients paying a morning 
call upon their noble patron. In the early days of Rome, 
the duties of a patron to his clients were those of a 
father to his adopted children. Later, clients merely 


went to their patrons to get advice; and still later, 
they became a fawning mob of worthless parasites who 
lavished attention on some wealthy man. He, flattered 
by their compliments, fed and clothed them. 


The FALL of the CIVILIZED WORLD 

Stormed from Without and Rotting from Within, the Mighty 
Empire of Rome Topples at Last; and with It Topples 
Nearly All the Civilization of the Ancient World 


I ^ JOME had bc-t n the greatest city the 
I rV I ^^cient world had ever seen. The 
farmer-soldier-citi/ens of the re- 
public had made her powerful, and the em- 
perors from Augustus to Marcus Aurelius 
had made her beautiful. In population she 
was larger than Babylon had ever been, 
for at one time there were over a million 
people living on her seven hills. Her em- 
perors and her nobles w’ere immensely 
wealthy. In the display of riches, in fine 
houses, costly gold and silver dishes, multi- 
tudes of servants, and magnificent feasts 
and entertainments, neither Babylon, 
Athens, Alexandria, nor Carthage ever 
equalled the city by the Tiber. 

The Romans loved to make a big show, 
and nothing pleased a wealthy noble more 
than to have people exclaiming over the 


way he spent money. Tens of thousands of 
dollars sometimes were spent on a single 
dinner. Dishes of peacocks’ tongues were 
served, and other strange foods were brought 
to the table, not because they were good, or 
because people liked them, but just because 
they were costly. 

But in spite of all this wealth and display, 
there were many signposts pointing to 
trouble ahead. The emperors, especially the 
ci»*eful ones, read the signs and tried their 
best to avoid the trouble. But they could 
not stop the machine, nor change its di- 
rection. No one knows to-day whether any 
one thing caused the failure, but we do know 
a number of things which may have caused 
it, and which certainly helped to break into 
pieces the world empire of Rome. 

Some of the weak jxjints began to appear 
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The little hendful of people who had built the city of 
Rome finally came to be the greatest power in the 
ancient world. By the time of Christ they had flung 

away back in republican times. Wc cannot 
blame the emperors for these. In the early 
days, for example, the Roman citizens were 
almost all farmers. They would leave the 
plow to fight for Rome, and go back to the 
plow when the war was over. But when the 
wars were in Sicily, or in Spain, the soldiers 
had to stay away from their farms for a 
long time. When they came back, what 
did they find? The farm was deserted, or 
so badly run down that it seemed hopeless 
to begin work on it again. It would be more 
fun to sell the farm, or give it away to a 
thrifty neighbor, and go back to Rome to 
wait for the next war. 

Then came Hannibal, who spent fifteen 
years burning farmhouses in Italy, Then 
there were more wars in the East, then civil 
wars. Finally, when Augustus brought 
peace, there were few little farms left in 
Italy. The rich men of Rome had most of 
the land, and were using slave labor. They 
turned their attention to stock raising, be- 
cause that was easy, and to olive orchards 
and vineyards, because from them they re- 


their boundaries far to the north and south and wide 
to the east and west. The map above will show you 
the Roman lands between 44 B.C. and 284 A.D. 

ceived a large profit. Very little wheat was 
raised in Italy. 

This did not worry the Romans much, 
for each year Sicily sent about one million 
bushels of wheal to Rome as a part of her 
tax. The real question was this: where were 
the soldiers to come from? Out on the 
the farms of Italy there were only slaves. 
In the cities the families were small. Even 
Augustus had to worry about that, and 
when the Germans defeated one of his 
generals and destroyed a Roman army, they 
tell us that Augustus cried out to the dead 
general, “Give me back my legions!’’ 

That cry did not bring any soldiers to 
dife. And so Augustus and his successors 
turned to the provinces for men, just as 
they had turned to them for food. For a 
long time the plan worked very well. Span- 
iards, Gauls, Africans, and other provincials 
guarded the frontiers and fed the people of 
Italy. But after a hundred years the prov- 
inces began to feel the load. There were 
not enough men to work in the fields and 
in the army. 
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Here is a reconstruction of the Meta Sudans, a foun- baths* of Rome were fed by huge aqueducts which ex- 
tain built by Domitian. The fountains and public tended miles into the country to supply pure water. 


had been denied admission. It took the Ro- and where he made a great mistake. For he 
mans a full century and more to get them left a weakened empire to be ruled by two 
out and to patch up the broken frontiers. worthless sons. 

And w’hen the fighting was over, the Romans All this time the number of young men 
settled down to an altogether different kind to enlist in the army and to take over the 
of life. farms from their parents grew less and less. 

, o j- There was less food, less money, and more 

Rome s Soldier-Emperor barbarians. The Roman armies would de- 

A few names stand out in the long list of stroy one tribe to-day, and the following 
emperors from i8o to 284. Septimius (s$p- day another tribe would appear asking for 
tim'l-iis) Severus (s^-ve'rus), who ruled from land. 

193 to 21 1, was made emperor by his soldiers 

after a year of revolution. He fought the When Emperors Were All Generals 

Parthians and drove them out of Meso- The emperors were all generals — they had 
potamia, the land between the Tigris and to be. The generals were all emperors — or 
Euphrates rivers. Then he went back to tried to be. One of the bravest and most 
Rome, where he made many changes. The successful of the lot — there were ttghty of 
senators who had not backed him in the them in ninety years! — was Aurdian (6- 
revolution he put to death. He depended rg'lf-an), who ruled from 270 to 275. He 
altogether on his soldiers, and so gave them started out with little more than Italy, 
more pay, more honor, and many of the Greece, and the northern part of Africa 
offices which used to be filled by senators, under Roman control. One great campaign 
Then he went on to Britain, where he died, won back all of the East, which had been 
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Photo by Grauutlorfi Bros. iao. 


Criminals and slaves made up the company of gladia- 
tors who fought and died in the arena for the enter* 
tainment of a bloodthirsty people in the early days of 
Rome. In later times these brutal games became to 
popular that scarcely a town, from Britain to Asia 
Minor* was without its arena; and prisoners of war* 


tattooed giants from the north or black men from 
Africa, were forced to become gladiators. What a 
change had come over the world since the days of the 
beauty-loving Greeks who gathered at Olsrmpia and 
DelpU to watch their graceful athletes 1 No vronder 
this earnest Christian is trying to stop such cruelty. 
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Legend hae it that Constantine was led by a miracle on the eve of a battle. Above it were written the 
from heaven to champion the cause of Christianity. words. **By this, conquer/’ which Constantine accepted 
One day just at noon a flaming cross appeared to him, as a message from God. He made the words motto. 


taking care of itself while the Romans were 
fighting one another. Another set of vic- 
tories brought back Sj)ain, France, and 
Britain. Then some officers, jealous of their 
leader, killed Aurelian, and a new civil war 
broke out. After nine years, another general 
fought his w'ay to the top, this time a m«an 
who was a statesman as well as a warrior. 

The Man Who Kept Rome Alive 

Diocletian (di'6-kle'shan), for that was 
his name, made many mistakes. Some of 
the changes he introduced were silly, many 
of his acts were brutal; but he brought back 
law and order, and patched up the Roman 
machine so that it ran for another two 
centuries. When we consider what he had 
to work with, the war-tom country, the 
war-weary people, and the number of 
enemies, we should give him the great amount 
of credit he deserves. Let us take just a 
few of his problems and see what he did 
with them. 


In the first place, he had to get food and 
pay for his soldiers. Taxes were increased 
until it seemed as though farmers and mer- 
chants were living and working only to pay 
these taxes. No man was allowed to leave 
his farm, or his shop, to try his luck in some 
other place, or in some other business. By 
this plan, JMocIetian hoped to prevent tax 
dodging, not only for one year, but for all the 
years to come. 

In the second place he increased the size 
of his army, using as many barbarians as he 
could trust. But the enemies were coming 
'so fast and attacking in so many different 
places that he could not meet them all in 
person. And so he divided the empire into 
four military districts. He took charge of 
one and had three other generals for the 
other three districts. 

The Problems of Diocletian 

On paper everything looked well. There 
were more soldiers, more tax money, and a 
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l‘hot<» by (iraiiiatoifT Broa. Inc 


A great hush comes over ihe vast audience of the In that hush the last prayer of the Christians can be 

Colosseum as the lions and tigers enter the arena. heard, as they bravely prepare for death. 



l*hoto by < irriiiiHtorff UriNi. Iiie 


In the dark and musty underground passageways called Christians held their services. But, as you see above, 
catacombs, where the Romans buried their dead, the they were discovered even there. 
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Aboy«, you see the Goths in Italy. This wild, uncivi- they found than for the inhabitants; so they plundered 

Used tribe had no more respect for the beautiful things and sacked and burned as the spirit moved them. 


Stead} income. Even Diocletian’s plan to 
stop profiteering, an order which fixed the 
top price for every article and every kind of 
labor, looked well. But nothing worked 
smoothly. The armies certainly drove back 
their enemies and brought peace. Still they 
were restless, and their generals were jealous 
of one another. The taxes did not bring in 
as great returns as Diocletian had expected. 
And many people paid no attention to his 
list of prices, although the penalty for break- 
ing this rule was death. 

The Pomp of a Soldier-Emperor 

The failure of these two plans of Diocle- 
tian was really due to the failure of his third 
plan. This was an attempt to make his 
p>eople be obedient and yet show some 
spirit, some willingness to work for their 
country. In order to make them obedient, 
he dressed like an oriental king with a diadem 
and gorgeous robes. He lived in a great 
palace and made it very hard for visitors to 
see him. When they were granted an au- 
dience, men were compelled to kneel before 
him and to bow their heads to the floor. 


All of this did not give the Romans much 
spirit.* Many were so discouraged, forlorn 
and hopeless that it seemed useless To try 
for any happiness in this world. Diocletian 
learhed that many of these hopeless men and 
women had become Christians. He learned, 
too, that Christians refused to be soldiers, 
refused to worship him as a god, refused to 
take part in any holiday — for the holidays 
were all in honor of some one of the old gods 
— and even refused to make bricks if they 
were to be used in building a pagan temple. 
He ordered a general persecution of all 
Christians, but it was found that every 
martyr was replaced by two new converts. 
Finally he gave up his plans and his position. 
They tell us that he spent his last years 
happily, growing cabbages. Possibly he 
foimd the cabbages more obedient and more 
generous than the Roman taxpayer. He had 
ruled over the turbulent Roman empire for 
eleven years (284-305). 

In the years which followed the abdication 
of Diocletian, it seemed that all his work 
had been useless. Jealousy and unrest led 
to civil war, which ended with one man as 
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I’liDto l>y Braun, Cloiiiciit & t’le 

An attack from the uncivilized hordes of the north was 
far from the thoughts of the builders of this charming 
Roman villa. With bound hands its inmates watch 

ruler of the entire state, the emperor Con- 
stantine (k6n'stiln-tin). If we look carefully, 
however, we find that the government had 
not changed greatly. The four districts of 
the empire were still there, each one ruled 
by a lieutenant of Constantine. There were 
I lie same heavy taxes, an army just as large, 
enemies just as numerous, and life just as 
hard to bear. Even the new capital, a 
second Rome, which was named Constan- 
tinople after the emperor, did not do much 
more than increase the expenses. 

Christianity Adopted by Rome 

There was one important change. Con- 
stantine made Christianity a lawful religion. 
It was no longer a crime to be a Christian. 
An! by this time it was no longer considered 
sinful for a Christian to be a soldier. But 
the change came too late to save the Roman 
state. The people of the country districts 
were not converted, for the Christian mis- 
sionaries and preachers worked for the most 


the destruction of everything they love. Education, 
reason, all that their civilization has taught them 
cannot help them against the barbarians. 

part in the cities. Even there the converts 
were taught to look for happiness in the next 
world and not in this one. 

No wonder then that most of the soldiers 
of this period were barbarians. And it is 
not surprising that the bulk of the people 
did not care who governed them. Many of 
them really preferred barbarian rulers be- 
cause these rough soldiers did not know so 
well how to squeeze tax money from them. 

Who Were the Visigoths? 

The story of the West may be summed 
up in the tale of one group of these bar- 
b.irians, the Visigoths (viz'i-goth). They 
first come into view on the southern shore 
of the Baltic Sea. Driven from that region 
by lack of food, they gradually worked their 
way down the corridor between the Roman 
wall on their right and the Slavic tribes on 
their left. .At the end of that long trail, on 
the northern shore of the Black Sea, they 
turned to the west. The Romans let them 
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come inside the wall, so that thc}^ might be 
protected from the Huns. But the Romans 
did not give them enough to eat. So they 
defeated a Roman army, killed the emperor 
who was in command, and went on down 
into Greece looking for land. Not liking the 
farms there, the Visigoths turned to Italy, 
where they finally defeated another Roman 
army and captured Rome in 410. Italy did 
not satisfy them, and so they marched on 
once more, this time through Southern 
f'rance to Spain, w'here they settled down. 

Rome had become a second-rate city. No 
emperor w^anted to live there. The city was 
captured and sacked once more in 455, and 
in 476 Rome and the whole western part of 
the empire was given uj) to the barbarians. 

Constantinople and the eastern part of the 
old empire lived on for another thousand 
years. Students have puzzled over that for 
a long time. The reason, perhaps, was that 
the East had more money, more fcxxl, and 
more men than the West, In any case it 
was really a Greek empire. Its rulers and 
citizens disliked the half-Roman, half-bar- 
barian Westerners, and were cordially hated 
in return. 

Thus we have seen unfolded the story of 
the rise to grandeur of the great city of Rome, 
from its small beginnings as a trading post 
between the Latins and the Etruscans to the 
height of its glory under Augustus and Ves- 
pasian. Then we have seen its power slowly 
die until the emperors departed and the wild 
tribes of the north came down to slaughter 
the inhabitants and ransack the palaces and 
temples. 

The whole history of the rise and fall of 
Rome occupies about nine hundred years. 
In some way that we can never exi>lain, the 
habit of conquest entered into the hardy and 
determined Latin tribes that occupied a nar- 


row corner of Italy beside the river Tiber, 
and moved them to spread their power and 
dominion from one end of the Mediterranean 
Sea to the other. Other Italic tribes were 
much like them — the Etruscans were a bold 
and warlike people — but the crown of victory 
never settled on those peoples. It came to 
Rome and there it remained in splendor for 
centuries. 

Frequently beaten in their fights with the 
other tribes in Italy, the Romans neverthe- 
less spread their power over the peninsula 
within the short space of sixty-livc years. 
Then after a ten years’ rest they chose to 
open war on Carthage, the greatest sea power 
of the time, in order to establish their liberty 
to trade when and where they would. It 
took them a hundred and eighteen years and 
three wars to destroy Cartilage, but when 
that was finally accomplished the Romans 
found themselves without a rival worth the 
name. With very little fighting they found 
it po.ssible to establish their rule over most 
of the ancient world. 

The story of Rome is the story of growth 
by strength, freedom, and self-denial, ami 
decay by greed and luxury. It is the story 
of the youth, manhood, and old age of a 
great people — one of the greatest and .saddest 
stories history has to tell. It is the story of 
a strong, free people winning the world and 
losing it. 

Our world to-day would be very diflcrent 
if it were not for Rome. The Roman system 
of government was the model for most of 
our modern governments, and our law is 
borrowed in many ways from Roman law. 
The great works of Latin writers still delight 
and inspire us. Moreover, much of Greek 
art and literature comes to us by way of 
Rome. The best of the Roman state still 
lives in the modern world. 
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A Cl TV COST AND FOUND 

Note: For basic injorjnation F or statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this paf^Cy consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting F'acts H xplained 

riaily life in Pompeii, 5—256-57 An accidental discovery » 5—258 

I'he eruption of Vesuvius, 5—257 ^Vlen begin to uncover l\>mpeii, 

'rhree days of horror, 5 257 5—259 

Pompeii, Herculaneum, and What the archaeologists found, 
Stabiae buried, 5 257-58 5—259 

Pliny the Elder perishes, 5 258 How the Pompeians lived, 5 - 
The extent of the disaster, 5— 260 

258 Some written reminders, 5—260 

Cities wiped away, 5 258 

Fhings to Think About 

If two laborers had not discov- lost to us? 

ered its location, would T\im- Why do men build cities on the 
peii hav^e remained hidden and sides of volcanoes? 

Picture Hunt 

^‘Cav'e Canem,” 12— rio Furniture that X’esuv'ius saved 

A bakeshop of Pompeii, 9—241 from the Goths, 12—178 

A house dug from ashes, 11—434 

R elated Material 

How a volcano comes to be, i- 75 I’aintings found in Pompeii, ii — 
A Roman bath, 5-239 57, 4- 124 

The Plinys, uncle and nephew, Roman history of the time, 5— 
13-53-54 231 

The science of digging, 5—1 

Habits and Attitudes 

Pliny, one of science’s first Has human nature changed in 
martyrs, 5- 258 nineteen centuries? 5—260 

An economical watchdog, 5—260 

Summary Statement 

Preserved by the ashes of example of a Roman city as 

Vesuvius, which destroyed it, the Romans knew’ it — all its 

Pompeii is to-day a perfect busy life is there for us to see. 
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Plioto by IS. Forti. Huiua 

This dashing charioteer does not need to hurry so; he to tell him that in a few short hours these same gallant 
is just showing off the beautiful team of horses he has steeds would carry him in a mad race wieh death 
brought back from a campaign in the East. If you were he would only laugh at you. 

A CITY LOST and FOUND 

A Seaside Resort of the Old Romans Is Buried and Comes to Life 
Again after Eighteen Hundred Years 


E T was a warm clay ia August. Peas- 
ants were working among the vines 
and olives on the green slopes of 
Mount Vesuvius (ve-suVi-us) or piling their 
two-wheeled carts with fruit and vegetables 
to take to market in the city of Pompeii 
(p6m-pa'c). It was a good market, too, for 
in that year of 79 a.d. the little seaside town 
that nestled at the foot of the volcano was 
a fashionable resort for wealthy Romans 
who fled to pleasant villas there out of the 
city’s heat. 

Up the steep street from the harbor came 
sailors just on shore, and down the narrow 
highway flowed a steady stream of men 
with carts and donkeys taking their produce 


to be shipped away to other ports. The 
forum hummed with business. People were 
discussing election and laying bets on the 
gladiators who were going to fight in the 
amphitheater before ten thousand people; 
slaves were crowding the big meat shop to 
,hny their masters’ evening meal, and lovers 
w'ere offering sacrifices at the temple of 
Venus, the finest in Pompeii. 

There was no school on those hot Summer 
days. The younger children played at 
blindman’s buff and hide-and-seek, or rolled 
their hoops, or fondled their clay dolls and 
toy soldiers. But the older girls were learn- 
ing to sew Lnd spin and weave, while the 
lads were taking lessons from their fathers 
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or well-educated slaves in swimming, riding, 
boxing, and all the arts necessary to fit them 
for a military life. 

The public baths were full. For the men 
would go to the baths as to a club, to stay 
long hours in the hot or cold or tepid water, 
to idle away their time in games or gossip, 
or to listen to a speech or poem. Old men 
played gravely at a game of “robbers,^’ not 
unlike our checkers now. It was just like 
any other day to the pleasure-loving people 
of Pompeii. 

And then a shadow fell upon the town. 
People jumped up startled and rushed into 
the streets. Out of the top of tall Vesuvius 
rose a great black cloud. At first it looked y 
like a huge dark pine tree against the clear A 
blue sky, but swiftly it rose and spread. ^ 
There were terrible rumbling noises. The 
earth shook. The s(‘a rolled back in a 
towering wave. The sky grew darker 
and darker until it was black as 


^'. 1 * 


about, trying to look for safety. Some went 
down into cellars, others rushed to the sea 
and flung themselves into boats, rowing away 
as fast as they could from the terror that 
roared in the darkness. The heat was 
frightful. Suffocating gases poisoned the 
air. F'amilies searched for lost members 
and called to one another piteously. Gradu- 
ally even those last sounds died away. The 
ashes piled deeper and deeper and relentless 
night fell on the city. 

Not till the end of three days did light 
dawn again. It found Vesuvius quiet and 
nothing but silence where Pompeii had 
throbbed with life. The city was gone! 

Buried beneath the ashes that the 
majestic mountain had spewed 
L forth, lay all that work and play and 

Ik love and hate. The neighboring 

towns of Herculaneum (hur'ku- 

9 central court of almost every 

A house in Pompeii had a beautiful pool 
t i' ‘JK fountain like this. The roof was 

"r open to the skies» so that the rooms 

> ' iw? grouped around the court were full of 

' light — in spite of the fact that they 

> Im,-* rarely had windows on the street side. 

/ ‘k ' .. ; The pool caught the 

4.. * raindrops which feU 

through the open space 
in the roof and held 
them until the maidens 
of the house gathered 
them into graceful vases 
for the use of the house- 
hold. 
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Plioio by Aodarwjn 

Here is the unhappy city of Pompeii as we may see it 
to-day. And looming there behind it is the fire- 
breathing monster that sent it to its doom. The shape 
of the volcano has changed a good deal during the 

dig, and more than half of Pompeii is now 
uncovered. A part of Herculaneum has been 
laid bare, too, but digging there is much 
more difficult. 

So you and I to-day can wander through 
the ancient streets, and call up once again 
the life that Romans used to lead so long 
ago. Tn the paved roadways are deep ruts 
made by the wheels of little ancient carts. 
One can imagine sandaled boys skipping 


passing centuries, with every new eruption, but smoke 
still gathers above its cone and its crater is still full of 
steam and poisonous gas and seething lava. Many of 
the treasures from the city are in the museum at Naples. 

home from school along the raised footway 
on cither side, or crossing over on the step- 
ping stones. ]n the old kitchens are bronze 
frying j)ans and cooking pots and spoons 
shaped much like ours; and in a surgeon's 
house were found forty bronze instruments 
a good deal like the steel ones used in mod- 
ern surgery. In one of the many bake shops 
were eighty-one of the thin round loaves 
the Romans ate, still in the big oven of 

This is the figure of a man trapped in Pompeii on that 
eventful day eighteen centuries ago. The wet ashes 
hardened into a mould around his body, 
and from that mould this cast was 
taken. 
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Behind the bright blue waters of the Bay of Naples, 
one of the most beautiful spots in the world, Vesuvius 

masonry with its beehive top. The iron 
door was closed. And in the storerooms of 
a rich man’s house at Herculaneum were 
found dates, chestnuts, walnuts, prunes, 
dried figs, pies, and hams — all stored away 
for winter two thousand years ago. 

Most of the houses of Pompeii were one 
or two stories high. Facing the street were 
blank, windowlcss walls, but sometimes the 
larger houses had in them little shops that 
all day long were open to passers-by and 
at nig.it were closed by doors or sliding 
wooden shutters. Opening the front door 
of a house, one came into a vestibule where, 
in the homes of the well-to-do, there used 
to be a watchman or a dog. But if a family 
could not afford these, they sometimes had 
the picture of a dog, with the words “Cave 
Canem” — “Beware of the Dog.” One such 
figure and inscription is a mosaic of tiny 
bits of brightly colored stones beautifully 
fitted together. 

One of the finest homes has been carefully 
restored to look as much as possible like 
what it was when life stopp)ed for its owners 
on that August day. You open the front 
door and enter the vestibule. On either side 
are niches for the little statues of household 
gods, and in the hall that opens from the 
vestibule are two great bronze money chests 
with heavy fastenings. In the courtyard 
beyond, roofed by the sky, there are bright 
flowers in bloom and statuettes that hold 
vases from which water is trickling. All 
the rooms open on the courtyard — bedrooms 
only six or eight feet wide, with niches for 


still towers, a grim threat to all the countryside. At 
its foot you see the white ruins of Pompeii. 

bronze beds, and the big dining room, where 
family and guests used to recline on sofas 
as they ate from the citron wood table. 
Beautiful wall paintings, all fresh reds and 
yellows just as they were found, show Cupids 
busily baking or weaving or making wine. 
The floors are paved with fine mosaics. 

Here and there about the ancient city are 
scribblings made on walls with a pointed 
instrument of some sort or with charct)al or 
red chalk. They show how much alike are 
people in all ages. Here is a note telling 
how many tunics have been sent to the 
wash. In a wine shop an advertisement 
promises a rcwarrl for the return of a stolen 
wine' jar. Some jealous boy left for us to 
see, all these centuries after, his opinion of 
“sheep-faced Lycurgus strutting about like 
a peacock and giving himself airs on the 
strength of his good looks,” and a lovelorn 
youth has written, “Farewell, my Sava, try 
to love me.” There are pleas to vote for 
such and such a candidate for office; and 
there are names of gladiators followed by 
inscriptions like “The Pride of the Girls,” 
“The Lord of the Lasses,” “The Maidens’ 
Sigh.” If the owners were alive to-day, 
.Jtheir names would be in front of every 
moving-picture theater. 

And so, after all the centuries, Pompeii 
has come alive again. Its people have been 
dust for nearly nineteen hundred years, but 
up and down its streets walk crowds of 
wondering tourists looking to see what life 
was like so many years ago, and over it all 
still lies the bright Italian sunshfiie. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


WHY ARE THEY GALLED THE 
“MIDDLE AGES”? 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this pa^e^ consult 
the general Index, Vol. 15. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Racts Explained 


The hroadeninj^ of history since 
ancient times, 5—263 
The era of migration in Europe, 
5 264 

What men were seeking, 5—264 
Why they are called the “Miiidle 
Ages,” 5-260 

The inherited culture of Greece 
and Rome, 5—266-67 
What a racial group is, 5- 267 
How the European strains differ, 
5-267 

The first barbarians to encounter 
civilization, 5-267-68 
Where the different German 


tribes finally settled, 5—268- 

69 

What happened to the ancient 
peoples, 5-271 

The Arabs enter history, 5—269- 

70 

The descent of the Mongol 
hordes, 5-270 

The civilizing influence of Rome, 
5-270-71 

The part played by the Christian 
church, 5-271 

How Europe was settled at the 
end of the Middle Ages, 5—271 


Related history: 
England, 61 
Scotland, 6 -i 10 
Ireland, 6 -143 
Wales, 6 136 
Iceland, 6-418 
The Vikings, 6—371 
Norway. 6-379 
Sweden, 6-393 


Related IMaterial 

Denmark , 6—409 
Spain, 6-3 1 7 
Portugal, 6-337 
Austria, 6- 257 
Hungary, 6—277 
The Arabs, 5-394 
The descenilants of the terrible 
Huns, 5 -437 


C ontemporaneous Events 


In 410 A.D., when the barbar- 
ians were sacking Rome and 
apparently destroying the civi- 
lized WT^rld, India was enjoy- 
ing a period of peace, when art 
and literature flourished, 5— 

254, 372. 

In 627 A.D., while tribes through- 
out Europe were fighting and 
the Arabs were beginning to 
be a menace, in far-off China 


T’ai Tsing ruled a peaceful 
empire larger than Rome's had 
ever been, 5—269, 324. 

In 1,000 A.D., when the Turks 
were descending on Europe 
and threatening the Eastern 
Empire and Palestine, Mexico 
and Central America were en- 
joying an Indian civilization 
that was amazingly advanced, 
5-270, 7-^9- 
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Under their leader Goiseric the Vandals descended 
upon Rome by boat. They took the city (455) after 


the fashion shown above, and spent two profitable 
weeks carrying off every scrap of its treasure. 
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l*h<il(> l>v CirsiiiiHltirlT Hrus 


When the Roman empire crumbled away and the 
Middle Ages began, it was the tall, fair-haired Ger- 
man peoples who took over from the Romans the 
rulership of Europe. For generations before Rome 
fell they had been stirring restlessly in their northern 
forests, and had resisted valiantly every attempt of 
the Roman legions to subdue them. And they could 


fight— as many a Roman knew to his cost. This pic- 
ture shows the German patriot-hero Hermann or 
Arminius — as the Romans called him — greeted by his 
people as he returns from his famous victory over the 
legions of Varus in the Teutoburgh Forest. The Ro- 
mans died almost to a man, and the Emperor cried. 
Varus, Varus, give me back my legions 1** 


WHY ARE THEY CALLED the “MIDDLE AGES”? 

And Who Were the Peoples Who Lived in Europe All through the 
Centuries after the Fall of Rome until Our Modern 
Nations Began to Rise Anew? 


HEN we first look through tlie magic 
w'indow of liistory at the peo[)lc of 
very long ago, we see only two tiny 
bright spots on the gloljc — Egyj^t and Su- 
meria. Outside these two bright areas many 
people were living, but because they were 
not civilized — that is, because they did not 
know how to read and write — w'e do not 
count them in history. Not knowing how 
to write, they left so little record of them- 
selves that we do not know' enough about 
them to make up a history of them. 

Little by little the ancient world enlarged 
to take in Babylonia, Assyria, Palestine, 
Phoenicia, Syria, Persia, India, Greece, and 


Rome. By the end of tlie ancient world and 
the beginning of what we call the Middle 
Ages, history is dealing with pretty much 
all the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Black Sea, the Persian Gulf, 
and large parts of the Indian Ocean. China 
and the Far East had long been civilized, 
while Central America from Mexico to Peru 
w'as surprisingly far advanced. In short, 
civilization was slowly taking possession of 
the earth. 

What had really happened was that a lot 
of barbarous [peoples had little by little 
learned the w'ays of civilization. In the four 
thousand years covered by the period of 
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Almost anywhere we travel in Europe we shall be met crumbling wall of some once-fortified town, or follow 
by ghosts of the Middle Ages. We come upon the the crooked, narrow streets crowded inside the walls. 


ancient history, one people after another 
came into the light by learning to read and 
write and so to leave us a record of their 
doings. All this happened very slowly, of 
course, for it takes a long time to build up 
a civilization; but gradually the light spread 
from ore land to another, and the w'orld of 
history grew larger, 

Europe’s Era of Migration 

And as that light of civilization grows 
clearer, we begin to see amazing things 
taking place. All Europe is in a ferment. 
It is like a mighty caldron in which the 
various tribes and races are all boiling up 
together — seething, crowding, pushing about, 
always driven along by forces we cannot see. 

The staid historian tells us it is an ‘‘era of 
migration.” And if w’e could speed up the 
slow motion picture that history is, we should 
see whole races picking up stakes, packing 
their few humble tools and cooking utensils, 
slinging their babies over their backs or 
tucking them into ox carts, and gallantly 
marching through forests and over brimming 
rivers to find a new home. 

There goes a tribe of clear-eyed Franks 
pushing steadily westward into the smiling 
plains of the country that now bears their 
name. Those shaggy men and weary, un- 
kempt women are going to help found one 
of the most intellectual and artistic nations 
the world has ever seen. They are going to 


mingle their blood with that of the Ro- 
manized Celts to make up what will one 
day be the French nation. 

Here are a handful of earnest Germans — 
Angles and Saxons and Jutes — who launch 
their boats in a {)urj)oseful way and drive 
them over the sea to an island that promises 
not only plunder but better pasture and 
richer soil for their crops. They will help to 
form the British nation, which is one day 
going to rule a large part of the globe; and 
perhaps it is not fanciful to think of them as 
bringing some of that endurance, that sense 
of honor and love of fair play, so often as- 
sociated with the English character. 

The March to Civilization 

And so everywhere they sweep on, those 
relentless floods of human beings, all of them 
seeking a home where their children may 
grow up stronger, where there shall be a 
brighter hope of peace, where the tril^e shall 
be better off. Babies are born on the march 
5nd the feeble die of hardship, but the strong 
ones of the tribe must go on. Th^y will 
murder and rob and enslave anyone who 
blocks their way. But they will settle down 
peaceably in the end, and their children and 
their children's children will forget that they 
are different from the people who originally 
lived on the soil. They will intermarry and 
have children, and the new and old peoples 
will become one. 
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About midway through the Middle Ages, around 800 A.D., a political map of Europe would look like this. 
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There was very little peace in the Middle Ages. The manic barbarians in battles like the one pictured here; 

period began with the furious onslaught of the Ger- and everyone fought the Saracens. 


In thi:5 way men were marching on toward 
becoming the nations that we know to-day. 

It was between 300 and 1300 a.d. that the 
peoples were most restlessly moving about 
in the w-ay we have just described. Nearly 
all of Europe came into the magic circle of 
civilization during those ten centuries — all 
the thousands of barbarians w'ho were living 
in the lands that lay between Italy and 
Sweden and between Russia and Ireland. 
These new peoples, belonging mostly to the 
great Slavic and Germanic groups, did not 
wait to be civilized slowly or peacefully. 
They swept down from the north upon the 
older countries, overwhelming and almost 
burying the arts and culture of those lands 
beneath their barbarism. And because the 
period lay between ancient and modern times 
we call it the Middle Ages. 

People used to call the five or six centuries 
after the fall of the Roman empire the Dark 
Ages, because ignorance and superstition 
were so general that it really looked as if the 
glory of Greece and the grandeur of Rome 
had been lost. The free, restless spirit of 
Greece, the magnificent organization which 


was Rome, were hidden under a mass of 
fighting barbarians. No wonder that we 
used to think of the time as a dark on^ 

But let us look at it as one of the barbarous 
tribes' then living might have thought of it. 
We see them slowly learning to lay aside 
their rude way.s, to take on education and 
the other graces of civilization. We see 
these half-civilized i)cof)les mingling with 
one another and producing the great peoj^les 
of to-day, the English, the French, the Ger- 
mans. We see the light of history dawning 
over all Europe. 

The Rise of a Vigorous Culture 

So it might possibly be better to call this 
period the Dawning Ages rather than the 
Dark Ages, for they saw the rise of a new 
and vigorous type of culture in Western 
Europe. It was a time when civilization 
was widening its boundaries, and of course 
it looked sometimes as if the task of civili- 
zation might be too great, and as if most 
men might never be much better than they 
were. But the men went right on with the 
great task, and they are going right on still. 
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I'he great task of the vigorous northern 
barbarians in the early Middle Ages was to 
learn all they could from the civilization 
that had come down from the great days of 
Greece and Rome, and to form a new, com- 
posite civilization by fusing Teutonic and 
Romanized peoples and ideas. But before 
we go on to describe 
the new civilization 
they founded, we 
may well say who 
those barbarians 
were that first 
wrecked so much of 
the old culture and 
then joined in build- 
ing up a new one. 

I'here are three 
main racial tyi)es 
among men — the 
black, the yellow 
and the white. All 
the 7)ct)plcs of Eu- 
r()j)e have been 
white. But within 
the great white di- 
\'ision there arc a 
number of groups 
which people some- 
times call “races,” 
though to do so is 
not correct. T'or 
a ra('e is a group 
wdth common phys- 
ical trtlllS. It must I’liotw liy Oic Kmo An* t’<i 

not be confused “The Viking’s Farewell” is 

• . 1 . • 1 helps us remember that the 

W 1 1 h a nail o ll a 1 stories, but real men, a 

group or with one caps, they set out on periloi 
' , they left real women I 

that merely uses 

one language. I^or two or three races may 
belong to a nation or speak the same tongue. 

Europe’s Three Great Strains 

In Europe there seem to be three [prin- 
cipal strains, called the Mediterranean, the 
Alpine, and the Nordic. The Mediterraneans 
arc slighter in build and not very tall. They 
arc brunette in complexion, with brown eyes 
and black hair, and their heads are rather 
long from front to back, in proportion to the 
breadth from side to side. The Alpines are 
taller and heavier, usually with brown or 



“The Viking’s Farewell” is the name of this picture. It 
helps us remember that the bold Norse vikings were not 
just stories, but real men, and that when, in their winged 
caps, they set out on perilous journeys to strange shores, 
they left real women behind to miss them. 


dark hair, grayish or hazel eyes, and dis- 
tinctly rounder heads. The Nordics arc 

still taller and heavier, with blond com- 

plexion and hair, and blue eyes. Their 
heads are long, like those of the Mediter- 
raneans. 

For a long time there has been a constant 
. \ . mixing of these 

J strains, and no na- 

tional group that \ve 
have ever known 
has been made up 
of a single type. 
Whether the strains 
vary in tempera- 
ment and talents is 
a finest ion that has 
been very much de- 
bated. 

Most of the peo- 
ple in Southern 
Europe have been 
Mediterraneans. 
Then there is a cen- 
tral belt from east 
to west where they 
are mainly Alpines, 
while around the 
North and Baltic 
seas they are mostly 
Nordics. 

We do not know 
exactly to which 
strains the barbar- 
ians who invaded 

the name of this picture. It Rome belonged, but 
bold Norse vikings were not .. to 

id that when, in their winged 

s journeys to strange shores, included both 
ehind to miss them. ^ \ i 

Nordics and Al- 

[pines. We know more about the languages 
they used, an<l when we speak of Celts, 


[Pines, we know more aooui me languages 
they used, an<l when we speak of Celts, 
reutons, and Slavs, we are talking about 
language grou[PS and lupt about racial strains. 

'Ehe Gauls, a Celtic people, were the first 
of the barbarian grou[PS to be touched by 
civilization. Ccpming originally out of the 
plains of Southern Russia, some of them had 
entered Greece and Italy as much as five 
hundred years before the Middle Ages begin, 
but most of them had gone into the western 
part of Europe, especially into what is now 
the land of France. In those days it was 







This is Pope Leo I persuading Attila not to march on velous to relate, the barbarian chieftain listened — and 
Roine. The Emperor had asked Leo to meet that was persuaded. This was only one of the deeds of 
terrible enemy in Northern Italy (452), and to see Leo I by which he earned his sainthood and his title of 
what could be done by peaceful eloquence. And mar- **the Great.’* 


known as Gaul. And the people there were 
pretty well civilized long before the Roman 
empire ended. Under the Roman rule they 
had made their country a smiling, fruitful 
land. 

The People Who Settled England 

Other Celts, coming perhaps by way of 
the mountains of Central Europe, had 
crossed over to the British Isles, settling 
England, Wales, and Ireland, and driving 
back into Scotland a more primitive people 
they called the Piets. These British Celts, 
called Britons, had also come under the rule 
of Rome, and had learned much from their 
conquerors. 

The Germanic tribes lived in the marshes 
and forests of Central Europe. Into the 
east, on the great plains, or “steppes,’’ of 
Russia, pushed the Germanic tribes 
called the Goths (g6th) and the Vandals, 
each of whom was in turn to overrun Rome, 
the capital of the world. The Goths in- 
vaded Italy in 402, and in 410 they took 
Rome. The Vandals sacked Rome in 455. 
In 476 Odoacer (6'd6-a'sgr), a German gen- 
eral, made himself master of Italy. 

Well before the break-up of the Roman 


empire, the Germanic peoples had begun 
their mighty westward movement, which 
was to cover all Northern Euroj)C as far west 
as England. These Germanic peoj)l«s were 
made up of various groups, sometimes in 
conilict, sometimes in confederation, all 
speaking the same general language. Among 
these invading peoples, besides the Goths 
and Vandals already mentioned, the most 
important were the Suevi (swe'vi), the 
Alemanni (al'e-man'i), the Franks, the Sax- 
ons, the Burgundians (bCir-gun'di-an), and 
the Lombards (Idm'bard). They are names 
you will hear again and again. Those j^eoples 
had overrun the countries we now call 
Germany and Austria, and in the fourth and 
fifth centuries after Christ they were still 
sweeping like a flood over the western Baltic 
"countries, Scandinavia, England, and France. 

The Sea Rovers of the North 

The Northmen, or Normans, represent a 
still later swarming of the evcr-restless bar- 
barians, some of whom were much later to 
come down into the north of France and then 
over into England with William the Con- 
queror. From these Northmen came the 
vikings, those hardy sea rovers of Norway 
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This picture is an allegory— an imaginary story with a 
meaning. The artist must have been turning mourn- 
fully the blood-soaked pages of history, wondering how 
the followers of the gentle Jesus could have gone on 
for centuries torturing and killing one another. Then 


he must have wondered whether there ever came to 
kings and warriors and fighting priests a vision of 
their Master reproaching them for doing such deeds. 
One can only hope that as men begin to understand 
Jesus’ teaching better, they may grow less cruel. 


and Sweden and Denmark who were later 
going to be the first people to find America. 
The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes settled Eng- 
land, and other tribes spread through Ger- 
many and France. 

Hov/ Ancient Peoples Disappeared 

Now you will remember that of the na- 
tions who made history before the Christian 
era, many were Semitic (sS-mIt'Ik) peoples. 
What has become of them? When did they 
make their exit from the stage of history? 
There were the Hebrews, the Phoenicians, 
the Babylonians, Assyrians, Chaldeans, 
Syrians, and Arameans — and mighty names 
they were! 

Of these the Hebrews, now the Jews, were 
gradually scattered all over the known world. 
When in the year 135 a.d. they were for- 


bidden to enter their holy city of Jerusalem 
on pain of death, their existence as a nation 
was over. The Phoenicians (fc-nish'an) had 
lived on for a time in their great colony of 
Carthage, but by now it was broken and 
destroyed. The Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
and Assyrians vanished long, long ago, and 
the other Semitic peoples were finally swal- 
lowed up by the Arabs, the last great wave 
of the Semitic stock to appear in Western 
Asia. 

The Rise of the Arabs 

The Arabs were a mixed group, largely 
Semitic. By the people of the Middle Ages 
they were called Saracens (silr'a-s6n), and 
when they rose to great power about 700, 
it really looked as if they might conquer the 
world, as Alexander and Caesar had done. 
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Together with the peoples related to them, 
they overran all Northern Africa and crossed 
into Spain, where the Berbers, or Moors, 
formed a part of their advancing army. But 
we shall speak later of all this. 

The Scourge of Europe 

Besides the Indo-European and the Se- 
mitic f>eoples, both belonging to the white 
race, the other great race which plays a part 
in the moving picture of the Middle Ages is 
the Mongolian (m 6 ng-go'lI- 5 ,n), or yellow, 
race. The Chinese, Japanese, and many of 
the other peoples of Asia are Mongolian. 
The first advance of Mongolians into Eu- 
rope came about 400, w'hen a wandering 
tribe known as the Huns, a branch of the 
Mongolian race, swept into Russia in troops 
of wild horsemen, killing and burning wher- 
ever they went. They were cruel, filthy, and 
low, and so greedy that the Germans who 
had to fight them had a saying that if you 
put a coin on a Hun’s grave, a hand would 
reach out of the earth to snatch it. In 440 
the Huns were at the gates of Rome. But 
they never entered it, and the next year saw 
the death of their greatest chief, Attila (ilt'I- 
la). Without Attila to lead them, the Huns 
brdke up into small bands and disappeared 
from the pages of history, leaving only a 
vivid memory of the terror they had caused. 

The Kingdom of the Golden Horde 

Once again a horde of western Mongols 
swept into Europe under Genghis Khan 
(jSn'gTz kiln) toward the end of the ^^liddle 
Ages, around the year 1200. This time it 
was a tribe we call Tatars (ta'tar); and they 
did not get much beyond Russia. There 
they set up a “Kingdom of the Golden 
Horde,” which lasted for three centuries. 
But it, too, finally disappeared, and the 
Mongol had no more power in Europe until 
the coming of the Turk. 

The Turks are not pure Mongols, though 
they are largely descended from the Tatars. 

The Turks liked neither Saracens nor 
Christians. About the year 1000 they came 
westward and won a great empire in West- 
ern Asia and eventually in Southeastern 
Europe. Jerusalem fell to them, and the 
Christians, when they came to win it back, 


had to fight Turks as well as Arabs. The 
Turks have never been quite driven from 
Europe, but still maintain a foothold on the 
southeastern fringe. 

It would be very difficult to draw lines on 
a map of Europe and say, “This race or this 
people lived here and that one there.” Ex- 
cept for the Roman emiiire itself, there were 
no kingdoms with fiyed lines dividing them 
from one another. A German tribe might 
live in one locality for a few years and then 
move on to another place. 

Many of the German tribes, especially 
those in the north, were small, with perhaps 
not more than a few hundred men in all. 
These men were grouped in a sort of mili- 
tary brotherhood around a chief who was the 
leader in all things, and who must be fol- 
lowed to the death. Old songs and legends 
tell us of many a tribe which refused to be 
conquered, but which died to a man with 
its lord upon the held of battle. 

The Spread of Roman Culture 

How could such shifting pieces be fitted 
together to form great and enlightened na- 
tions? The first strong civilizing intlucnce 
was Rome. As early as 114 b.c. German 
tribes came wandering down into Ital>% and 
between 58 n.c. and 49 n.c. Julius Caesar 
checked their attempted invasion of Gaul 
and drove them back into their northern 
lands. Later the Romans subdued and 
ruled much of Germany, as well as all ol 
France and most of England. 

This Roman rule taught the uncivilized 
peoples the ways of organization and gov- 
ernment. The Celtic j^eople of France even 
accepted the Latin language in place of their 
owrn, and this northern Latin speech was the 
mother of French, just as a western Latin 
was the mother of Spanish, and the Latin of 
Italy itself was the mother of Italian. The 
people of England and Ireland still spoke 
their original Celtic tongues, and the Ger- 
man tribes east of the Rhine clung to their 
native German speech. Nevertheless Rome, 
its government and its language, tended to 
bring the western European world together 
and make it more nearly one. 

The strongest force working to civilize the 
European peoples and to make them one ii> 
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though 1 was the Christian religion. When 
men pray to the same God they tend to be- 
come brothers in many ways. And when the 
Goths, the Huns, and the Vandals, with 
other uneducated peoples, had overrun the 
Roman empire, when the Arabs had oc- 
cuj>ied Alexandria in Egy[)t, that vast store- 
house of Greek culture, the Christian church 
was the only force left that was capable of 
carrying over and spreading education among 
the new people. 

A Torch in the Dark Ages 

To be sure, the Christian church was 
often too much like the world around it — 
full of ignorance and superstitution — and in- 
deed, lier members both feared and hated 
ihe heathen learning of the Greeks and 
Romans. Monks would erase the words on 
a heathen parchment in order to write on it 
the life of some Christian saint. There arc 
nowada>'s so many of these erased and re- 
written manuscripts that they have a special 
name. They are called ‘^palimpsests’^ (pal'- 
im[)-st'‘st)”- a word that means “scraped 
again.” liut the Christian church also did 
much to keep learning alive, and without it 
nearly all the store of knowledge in the 
world might have been lost. 

fn monasteries all over the known w’orld 
in the ^Middle Ages, from Ireland to Syrui, 
f)riests handed down what learning they had. 
And outside the monasteries, the religion 
that teaches us all to be brothers Ijegan its 
slow work of lifting men out of their cruelty 
and greed. 

Ancestors of the Englishmen 

By the end of the Middle Ages the peoples 
had distributed themselves much as they 
are to-day. In Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
as well as in Northw'estern France, the Celtic 
folk still lingered, mixed with the Germanic, 
d'he Celts we know as Britons had been 
largely driven into Wales by other peoples 
who had liked their beautiful little island 


only too w'ell. As a result, the English were 
now entering history — a mixture of Celts 
and Norman-French and Danes, together 
with those three other Germanic tribes. 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, who had begun 
migrating to Britain about 449. 

Exce[)t for Russia, Northern Europe was 
Germanic. The north Germans, in Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Iceland, were now 
Scandinavians. In France there was a 
mixture of Germanic peoples like the Franks 
with the Romanized Celtic peoples w'ho had 
been there before them. All the various 
tribes of Germans east of France kept their 
German language and character. 

The Peoples of Southern Europe 

Below this hand of northern, or (iermanic, 
peojdes lay the southern, or Mediterranean, 
stock that had come down from the days of 
the Roman empire an(l had mingled with 
each invading wave that swept down from 
the north. Out of the mixture came the 
Spanish, Italians, Greeks, and other peojjles 
along the Alediterranean Sea. But in Spain 
and Asia Minor, they W'ere bordered by a 
strange new religion, that of the followers of 
Islam (Is'lam), the Mohammedans (mo- 
hilm'M-an). The Mohammedan empire 
stretched in a broad band along the southern 
shore of the iMediterranean. 

The modern ages, the six or seven centu- 
ries since 1300, have seen no great migrations 
in Euroi)e. But they have seen the greatest 
movement of all history in the settling of 
new lands by the northern and southerr 
European peoples. North and South Amer* 
ca. Southern Africa, Australia, New Zealana^ 
and countless smaller countries have taken 
on the culture and civilization of Europe, a 
civilization which, for the first time in his- 
tory, covers a large part of the w'hole habit- 
able earth. There is nothing more importiint 
in the story of mankind than this modern 
spread of European civilization. And the 
Middle Ages are the dawning of this day. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 


WHEN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH SAVED 

EUROPE 


Note: For basic information 
not found on this pa^e, consult 
the general Index, VoL 75. 


For statistical and current facts^ 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


How the Jewish faith differed 
from pagan worship, 5 -273 

Why the early Christians were 
hated, 5—274 

Why the church grew steadily, 5— 

274-75 

The organization of the church, 
.5-275 

Differences between the Kastern 
and the Western church, 5—275 

Why the Roman church was 
powerful, 5—276 

How the church suffered from 
too much power, 5—276-77 

St. Francis of Assisi and his in- 
fluence, 5—277 

The Dominican friars, 5—277 

T hings to 

Would it have been to the ad- 
’ vantage of civilization if the 
church had remained simple 
and humble, instead of becom- 


The monastery — its purpose and 
its service to civilization, 5— 
278-79 

What life was like in a monas- 
tery, 5-279 

The rise of Mohammedanism, 5— 
280-81 

The coming of the Turks, 5- 281 
Urban II and the Council of 
Clermont, 5 281-82 
The crusades and what they 
effected , 5-282-83 
Why the power of the church de- 
clined, 5-283-84 
How the church dealt with 
heretics, 5—284 

Think* About 

ing rich and powerful? 

Did the crusades do more harm 
than good? 


Picture Hunt 


An artist’s conception of four 
early saints, ii— 210 
How Pope Gregory humbled 
Henry TV, 6—295 
How books were protected, 10— 


47, 50 

The confusion of a crusade, 6-22 
Richard the Lion-hearted and 
Saladin the Turk, 12—372 


Related Material 


The conversion of Constantine. 
12-364 

The fall of Rome, 5—253 

St. George, 13-524 

St. Augustine, 13-531 

St. Catherine, 13—526 

St. Bernard, 13—534 

John Huss, protester, 13—536 

Roger Bacon, scientist, 13—374 


Latin we all know, 10— ii 
Church architecture, 1 1—440 
Art of the Middle Ages, 11—83. 
93 

Music of the church, 12—210 
The life of Mohammed, 13—521 
The “Babylonian Captivity” of 
the popes, 6-170 
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Down into the tombs of the catacombs sorrowing as safe places to lay their dead; and sometimes when 
friends are carrying an early Christian martyr. The the hunt was fiercest, they sought refuge, too, in those 
hunted Christians of Rome had built these secret winding underground galleries, which are stUl one of 
tombs, some of them seventy feet below the ground, the sights of Rome. 

WHEN the CHRISTIAN FAITH SAVED EUROPE 

For about a Thousand Years after the Fall of Rome There Was 
Hardly Anything except the Church to Hold the Western 
World Together and to Keep the Lamp of 
Culture Lighted 


HEN the Christian religion came to 
the world, it found a good many 
p'lgan religions there before it — and 
by ‘‘pagan^’ (pa'gan) we mean not wor- 
shi])ing the God of the Bible. Now there 
had been some good things about many of 
the pagan religions, and one of those things 
was their willingness to let a man worship 
any god he chose. This respect for the be- 
liefs of others we call ‘Toleration.*’ In Rome 
or in Athens were dozens of temples, not 
only to the national gods but to the gods of 
other nations as well. 

tf you lived in Athens you might spend a 
pleasant hour in the temple of Zeus (zus), 
admiring the magnificent statues and paying 
your respects to the father of the gods. The 
next day you might attend a feast or cele- 
bration in honor of Mithras (mith'ras), a 
Persian deity. Then you might learn some- 
thing of the worship of other strange gods — 
Isis (i'sis) and Osiris (6-sl'rIs) of Egypt, 


Baal (ba'al) of Phoenicia, Astarte (ris-tar'tC) 
of Babylon. Worshiping at one of their 
shrines would no more prevent your visiting 
another than having one friend would mean 
that you must not have any more — though 
of course you might have some friends 
among the gods whom you preferred above 
the others. 

Among the many gods of the old world 
there was just one whose worship could not 
be shared with worship of any other god. 
This w^as the Jehovah of the Hebrews. The 
worshipers of Jehovah believed that He 
alone was God. Certain kings, among them 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon, had tried to 
make peace between the Hebrew faith and 
the worship of other gods, but this was im- 
possible. Either you had this one God, or 
many gods. You could not have both. 

The Romans saw that there was a real 
difference between the one God of the Jews 
and the many gods of their own religions, 
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It takes a fierce flame of faith and courage in any 
human creature to overcome our fear of pain and 
death. Yet men and women have died bravely for 
many great things — religion, country, friends, their own 


honor. Perhaps no cause has had more heroic martyrs 
than those who died for their faith, like the one in this 
picture, in the early days of Christianity. No wonder 
the church, and all the world, still honors them. 


and it was a rule in Rome that a Jew should 
not be forced to take part in general public 
religious feasts or ceremonies. The Romans 
were always tolerant of the Jews. 

The Strange People Called “Christians’’ 

But when it came to the strange new people 
who followed Jesus of Nazareth, and to 
whom the name of Christians was first given 
in scorn, things were different. These i)eoplc 
claimed the same one God as the Jews, and 
indeed they had some Jews in their own 
ranks. But most of the Jews would have 
nothing to do with the Christians. They 
hated them even worse than they hated the 
easy-going pagans, and the Christians could 
get no protection or help in that quarter. 

Even then this new sect might have won 
the friendship of the Roman government if 
they had not been so silent, humble, and 
secret. The hearty Romans could not make 
out what it was all about. These strange 
people claimed to work marvels in healing 
and saving men, but they would not drop a 
pinch of grain on Apollo’s altar or pour out a 
little wine in honor of Bacchus (bak'us), even 
though they were torn apart by wild beasts 
for their disobedience. They would not even 
strike back when they were injured, and to 
the fight-loving Romans this was simply 


cowardice. Soldiers who became Christians 
often threw down their weapons and refused 
to do any more killing. And the regular 
Christian meetings for the purpose of wor- 
ship led the emperors to fear that it was all 
nothing but a political conspiracy. In fact, 
these peojdc took their religion .so seKk)usly 
that the pagans had no way of understanding 
therrk And, as you may have noticed, when 
people do not understand a thing they are 
likely to be afraid of it. The Romans de- 
cided that the Christians were very immoral. 
One writer sj^okc of them as “men of a new 
and vicious superstition”; another spoke of 
their “hatred of the human race,” and de- 
clared that they were “criminals who de- 
served the most severe punishment.” Many 
people thought they devoured children! 

The Hard Struggle of Early Christians 

. During the first few centuries after Christ 
there were terrible persecutions of the Chris- 
tians, and their strong faith was severely 
tested by blood. But through all the storms 
of hatred the Christian church grew, because 
it gave to common men and women for the 
first time a faith great enough to comfort 
them for all the evils in the world, even for 
being thrown to the lions. 'Fhe Christians 
preached love, patience, goodness, humble- 
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ness of mind, gentleness, charity; and in (he 
end their gentle faith won the day against 
all the heathen worship the world had known 
before. 

From the very early days of the Christian 
church each little flock or congregation had 
a “presbyter,” or priest, chosen from their 
own number to 
guide and . help ' 
t h e m . T h e n 
groups of congre- 
gations began to 
meet, and higher 
officers, called 
^^episcopi,” or 
b i s h o s , were 
chosen. By 300 
A.D. there were 
several large 
groups of Chris- 
tians, in Italy, 

S>Tia, Africa, and 
Greece. 

These groups 
did not always ehmo hy aih 

aP’ree For e\- This is the church of St. Mary 
^ . ,, Christian buildings in Rome. It 

ample, in Greece 

ancl Syria it came to be a rule that no images 
were to be allowed and that the priests 
must marry and wear beards. In Italy 
the priests were to be unmarried and clean- 
shaven, and images were permitted. Many 
quarrels were later to ari.se over questions 
like these. One such question which con- 
vulsed nations was the proper way to cal- 
culate the date of Faster Sunday. 

The Triumph of Christianity 

And all this time the Christians were 
growing stronger and stronger. In 31 1 A.D, 
just after the terrific persecution under the 
emperor Diocletian (dl'6-kle'shan), the Ro- 
man emperor Galerius (ga-le'rl-us) published 
a decree that Christians were no more to be 
persecuted for their faith. In 324 the em- 
peror Constantine (k6n'sUln-tm) became a 
Chrictian. 

The story is told that just before the 
victory (312) which resulted in his becoming 
emperor, Constantine had a dream of a 
flaming cross in the sky, with the words 
“By this, conque’’.” He took it to mean that 


if he became a Christian he would be vic- 
torious. So he became converted and used 
the cross on his battle standards. 

By this time there were only two Christian 
churches which mattered very much — a 
Western church centering at Rome, and an 
Eastern one centering at Constantinople, 

the city which 
Constantine 
founded in 330 
as his new cap- 
ital. These two 
churches have 
both come down 
to us through the 
centuries, but 
with curiously dif- 
ferent histories. 
In the East the 
church came al- 
most entirel\' 
under the control 
of the emperor, 
while in the West 
it was often fairly 

in Aracoeli, one of the oldest independent of 
first built in about 600 A.D. • *1 ^ , , 

Civil control, and 

sometimes far more powerful than kings 
or emperors. The Eastern church used 
chielly the Greek language, and is usually 
called the Greek Orthodox Church. It 
differs from the western, Latin church, 
not so much in its beliefs as in its refusal 
to accept the pope as the head of all Chris- 
tendom. The patriarch at Constantinople 
has always held a leadership in the East- 
ern church, but as various states have 
grown up in Eastern Europe they have 
formed national churches which govern them- 
selves. Thus we have seen Russian, Bul- 
garian, Rumanian, Serbian, and Greek di- 
visions of the Eastern church. From the 
time of Peter the Great till the Russian 
Revolution in 1917, the czar of Russia was 
the head of the Russian church, though he 
was czar first and churchman afterward. 
With the Russian Revolution the power of 
the Eastern church was seriously crippled, 
though not destroyed. 

The story of Christianity in the Middle 
Ages is for us mainly the story of the church 
at Rome. When Constantine established 
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As St. Francis of Assisi lay dying, he bade the friars 
carry him to the church of St. Mary of the Angels, 
near Assisi, for he longed to die in the dearly-loved 
oratory there, where he had first dedicated himself 

his capital in his new city on the Bosporus 
(bos'p6-rCis), the city that was named Con- 
stantinople after its founder, the pope became 
the chief power remaining in the old capital 
of R 'me. During the years when the Goth, 
the Hun, and the Vandal were sweeping 
down upon Rome, the pope — whose name 
came from the Latin ''papa,” or "father” — 
quietly took up the task of keeping what 
order he could and holding back Rome’s 
enemies as firmly as possible. Undoubtedly 
without the popes Rome would have suffered 
even more ruin than she did suffer at this 
time. 

Quarrels of Popes and Slings 

In 446 Pop)e Leo the Great declared that 
the pope, as the governor of men’s souls, was 
higher in authority than the emperor, who 
only governed their bodies. In 494 this 
doctrine was again preached by another pope. 
But naturally the idea did not seem a good^ 
one to the emperors themselves, who were 
still calling themselves rulers of Rome, even 
though they had moved to an eastern capital. 

The final split between East and West 
came at about 730. Then began the great 
quarrel over images, beards, and the mar- 
riage of priests. The quarrel over Easter 
was between the Roman and the Irish 
churches, and here there was no split, for 


to God. As tho sad procession wound out from Assisi, 
Francis asked the brothers to set down his litter a 
moment. Then he once more solemnly blessed the 
city his blind eyes could no longer see. 

the popes of Rome triumphed, and Ireland 
and England came into the great Roman fold 
(664). It was very important that they 
should not be cut off from that powerful 
civilizing force. 

The Power of the Early Church 

In the Western world the popes of Rome 
maintained the Christian doctrines with 
fairly little dissent for five hundred years, 
from 700 to 1200 and after. Strong popes 
might well dictate to emperors, as we shall 
see. Weaker popes could live quietly amid 
the magnificence of the papal court, in- 
fluencing the affairs of kingdoms in many 
ways, great or small. 

So long as the Christians were poor and 
persecuted, they remained simple and humble 
in their tastes. But when everyone was 
compelled by law to be a Christian — as later 
was the case — many people who did not care 
anything for religion and who often were 
very wicked became members of the church. 
It is easy to see that the church m%ht suffer 
from this in many ways. It was coming to 
be very wealthy and powerful, and some- 
times selfish and dishonest men were eager 
to seize the wealth and power for themselves. 
We shall not be surprised, then, to find that 
many greedy, domineering men were tempted 
by the thought of being able to keep a proud 
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emperor waiting barefoot in the snow for 
three days in order to win pardon — or by the 
prospect of making themselves and their 
families rich out of the church coffers. 

Of course the church suffered from these 
bishops and priests and popes who used it 
for their own selfish ends. It grew rich and 
powerful, but its 
people were 
heavily taxed and 
its more saintly 
priests were filled 
with grief to sec 
their leaders car- 
ing more for the 
good things of this 
life than for the 
teachings of the 
meek and lowly 
Jesus. 

'rhey saw their 
fellow clergy nien 
committing sim- 
ony (slm'6-n6), 
the crime of bury- 
ing an office or ay)- 
I)ointment in order 
to get the money 
or p)Ower that 
went with it. 

They sometimes 
saw men who had 
gone into religious 
hou.ses to lead a 
holy life forgetting 
all about the vows 
they had taken. They sometimes saw peo- 
ple who had been summoned before the 
church courts paying bribes to the church 
olhcials in order to be let off. 

Gentle Francis of Assisi 

• But there are always people who, seeing 
that men have gone wrong, are willing to 
give their lives to trying to lead them back. 
One of these was a gentle soul known as 
Francis of Assisi (as-se'ze), as lovely and 
lovable a figure as we^can find in all history, 
a man with the soul of a saint and the mind 
of a poet. He was born to ease and a gay 
life in the beautiful Italian town of Assisi, 
but when he was twenty he could stand it no 


longer to live in luxury while pcoyjle were 
suffering in poverty all around him. He put 
on the simple clothes of his father^s gardener 
and started out (1209), with neither food nor 
money, to devote his life to preaching and 
helping the poor. Other young men joined 
him and they called themselves “fratres^* — 

brothers. We call 
them “friars,” a 
shortened form of 
the word. 

The Franciscans 
(fr 3 ,n-sfs'kan), or 
followers of St. 
Francis, spread all 
over Europe. 
7 hey called them- 
selves “God’s 
troubadours,” and 
followed the rule 
that Jesus gave to 
his disciples when 
he said, “And as 
ye go, preach, say- 
ing, The kingdom 
of heaven is at 
hand . . . Pro- 
vide neither gold, 
nor silver, nor 
brass in your 
purses, nor scrip 
for your journey, 
neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor 
yet staves: for 
the workman is 
worthy of his meat.” The pope gave these 
“mendicant” (mgn'df-kant), or '‘begging,” 
friars his protection, and by the time St. 
Francis died (1226) they had become very 
powerful. 

St. Dominic (dom'i-nik), a Spanish priest, 
founded another mendicant order (1214) 
known as the Dominicans (d 6 -mIn'I-k 2 Ln). 
They were “preaching friars” and had a 
great influence over the universities, where 
their vows of poverty and their many learned 
men won them more respect than they had 
in the wealthy life of courts. They too 
grew numerous and powerful, for people 
everywhere were glad ta see the teachings of 
Jesus preached and lived. 





Photo by Anderson, Jloine 


Many are the beautiful legenda of the medieval saints, and of 
the miracles of healing done by them in life or by the believer’s 
faith in their holy relics. In this picture the artist has shown 
us St. Dominic raising a man from the dead. 
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Now while it is true that there were some 
wicked men in the church in the Middle 
Ages, we must not imagine that it was mainly 
bad. Into it w^as gathered all the life of the 
mind and the spirit during those troubled 
times. In the first place, it was the center 
of all the education and learning there was 
in Europe. All the 
schools and colleges 
were of the church ; 
there were no others. 

The learning of the 
time may sometimes 
seem queer to us now, 
in certain ways, but it 
was very profound and 
very subtle. 

Most of it centered 
around the monasteries 
(mbn^as-tSr'I). Those 
were places, scattered 
all over Eurofie, where 
men and women could 
get away from the tur- 
moil around them and 
lead live s of prayer and 
usefulness. Other re- 
ligions in the East had 
had such retreats for a 
long time, and the cus- 
tom began in the ChrLs- 
tian church in Egypt as 
early as the third cen- 
tury, when St. Anthony 
at the age of twenty 
gave all his property to 
the poor and went off into the desert to live 
the life of a hermit. Others came to live 
near him, and he spent many years in leading 
them in the ways of holiness. 

Other leaders had other flocks, and large 
organizations, or “orders,’’ sprang up, with 
houses in many lands. The Augustinians 
(6'gus-tin'I-an) were followers of St. Augus- 
tine (354-430), the Benedictines (bgn'e-dlk'- 
tln) of St. Benedict (480-543), and there 
were many other orders, both for men and 
women. Monasteries — or abbeys, as they 
are called in England — grew rich and came 
to offer a safer and pleasanter life to many 
people than could be found anywhere else. 
And if a man or woman was intellectual, to 


he a monk or a nun was about tlie only chance 
there was to lead the life of the mind. 

So it was in the monasteries that the 
flowers of learning grew. There books were 
copied in the pillared cloister around the 
central garden — often by yawning monks 
set at the job only because they were gootl 
penmen. And there the 
great teachers were 
trained who later went 
out to lecture at the 
universities. 

But there were 
plenty of things a monk 
could do besides stud}'. 
All who were able were 
assigned some kind of 
manual labor, usually 
for some seven hours a 
day. The monastery 
carried on all sorts of 
trades — farming, mill- 
ing, baking, brewing, 
carpentering, tailoring, 
the raising of stock, and 
even the manufacturing 
of certain articles. For 
it was just like a village 
— a “model village,” 
where the poor people 
in the neighborhood 
could come to learn 
how things ought to be 
done. The monasteries 
and nunneries served as 
hospitals, too, and as 
inns for travelers — for the Benedictine rule 
said, “All guests who come shall be received 
as though they were Christ.” 

Life in a Monastery 

So you see the monks were kept pretty 
busy, for the most part. And their way of 
life was very strict. When they joined a 
monastery it was for their whole life, and 
they had to give up all their money and take 
solemn vows of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. The Benedictines went to church 
seven times a day, and the first service was 
before sunrise. In some very strict orders 
the monks or nuns might not even talk. But 
they were fairly happy, for the most part, 
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themselves is hard for many of us to-day to under- 
stand. That is asceticism (A-s6t'I-sIz’m) : the belief 
that the best way to perfect the soul is to neglect 
or torture the body. St. Anthony, whose picture 
this is, fled away into the desert, as did many others, 
putting aside all the pleasures and comforts of ordi- 
nary men to spend his days in prayer and fasting 
and the sternest ascetic practices. 
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Many of the great painters who arose in Italy at the you ever seen, even in a good color print, any of his 

close of the Middle Ages were monks. One of the lovely angels and haloed saints set against a back- 
most saintly of them was that **angelic brother,” Fra ground of clearest gold? If you have, you will under- 

Giovanni Angelico, who painted in an ecstasy of adora- stand why in this picture Fra Angelico is shown with 

tion, never taking up hia brush without prayer. Have angels singing to him and guiding his hand« 
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and those old orders of monks and nuns have 
lasted right down to our own day. 

There were many other good things that 
the church accomplished. For instance, it 
established an international language. This 
was Latin — ^for of course that had been the 
language of the early Roman church. Latin 
was taught in all the .. > 

church schools, and r 
consequently no 
matter in what 
country an edu- 
cated man had been 
bom, he could al- 
ways speak it. 

Think how this . 
helped in the spread 
of learning! As late ■ 
as 1600 Sir Francis 
Bacon wrote some 
of his great works . 
in Latin because he 
thought Latin 
would last longer 
than English. ^ 

Then, too, the 
church kept the 
love of beauty alive. ; 

Almost all the art of ,v 
the Middle Ages f 
was church art. ^ 

Architecture meant -- ^ ■ 



was « J 

Architecture meant 
the buUding of vast 

cathedrals; paint- «ye8 gleaming with stern enthusiasm, arm solemnly upraised 
ing and sculpture to Heaven. 

meant decorating their walls. The music and of the Mohammedi 

was for the most part church music, and Both the Christians anc 

most of the literature that has come down took over the Jewish ic 

to us from this time was written by church- both looked upon the ' 

men. revelations from God. 

^ ^ Mohammedanism is 

The Faith That Saved the World jj^ese three religions. 

But most of all, the church kept civiliza- hammed (m6-ham'€d) 

tion from going to pieces at a time when it hound'), as he was caller 

would certainly have been swept away if — ^began to preach in J 

there had not been some strong power to Arabs heard him and w< 

take care of it. The Roman empire had As their ranks became 

done this for hundreds of years past; and medanism spread far a 

when it was overwhelmed under the hordes Asia. It went into PaL 

of barbarians, the church was the only or- holy city of Jerusalem, 

ganization in the world that could take its To the Christian as w 
place. The church was like a great inter- Salem was a sacred cit> 


national state watching over the welfare of 
men, teaching them, disciplining them, and 
passing the torch of civilization on from one 
century to the next. 

For the Christian faith and the Christian 
church were at all times dearer to the great 
number of the plain people than to anybody 
• . else. The message 

of Jesus spoke 
straight to the 
heart, as it will al- 
ways si:)eak, and the 
life of a true Chris- 
tian was still the 
5 good life, in a world 
full of evil and 
y strife. The hold 
that faith had on 
men is shown in one 
of the most remark- 
able movements in 
all history — in the 
wars we call the 
crusades (krdo- 
sad'). 

But to under- 
stand (hem we must 
go back a iittlc in 
^ our story, 
j Three of the 
I world’s great rcli- 
^ .. .X gions have the same 

er the Hermit preaching the lho<;p ttp the 

ooked somewhat like this— incse are me 

lasm, arm solemnly upraised religion of the Jews, 

of the Christians, 
and of the Mohammedans (m 6 -ha.m' 6 d- 3 .n). 
Both the Christians and the Mohammedans 
took over the Jewish idea of one God, and 
both looked upon the Jewish Scriptures as 
revelations from God. 

Mohammedanism is the youngest of 
these three religions. Its prophet, Mo- 
hammed (m6-ham'€d) or Mahou^d (ma- 
hound'), as he was called in the Middle Ages 
— ^began to preach in Arabia in 6^. The 
Arabs heard him and were finally converted. 
As their ranks became stronger, Moham- 
medanism spread far and wide in Western 
Asia. It went into Palestine, even into the 
holy city of Jerusalem. 

To the Christian as well as the Jew, Jeru- 
salem was a sacred city, and Christian and 
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There were many such scenes as this (luring the time 
of the crusades, either when the people sent off the 
crusaders in high enthusiasm, or when they welcomed 

Jew loved to make pilgrimages to its ruined 
f daces, where Jesus and the prophets had 
walked and suffered. The pilgrims came in 
caravans overland, and each pilgrim had to 
pay the Arab Mohammedans a fee for per- 
mission to visit the holy places. J 3 ut the 
arrangement satisfied everyone. The Arabs 
were glad of the fees, and since they also re- 
garded Jesus as a pn^phet, they had no re- 
ligious reason for quarreling with the Chris- 
tians. 

The Turks Capture Jerusalem 

This pleasant plan continued till about the 
year looo, when the Seljuk (si^l-jook') Turks, 
a. Mongolian race, began to move westward 
out of Asia, pushing the Arabs themselves 
west and south. The Turks quickly became 
converted to Mohammedanism, but not to 
human kindness. They had not had time to 
advance very far out of their native barba- 
rism. So they began iSetting upon the Chris- 
tian caravans, and robbing and killing the 
pilgrims. In 1070 Jerusalem fell into the 
hands of the Mohammedan Turks, and 


the warriors back after some victory. This time it is 
Leopoldi VI, duke of Austria, who is returning to 
Vienna in 1219 from the Fifth Crusade. 

then no ])ilgrim was safe in the sacred city. 

The Eastern Christian church was helpless 
to prevent these outrages — indeed, in less 
than four hundred years (1453) Constanti- 
nople itself was to fall before the conquering 
Turk. But long before that, Mohammedan- 
ism had been spreading south and west 
throughout Northern Africa. It looked as 
if the new religion might be strong enough 
one day to overwhelm Christianity itself. 
'The Saracens (sar'a-s6n), as men of the 
Middle Ages called the Mohammedans, were 
growing in power, and the Christian world 
was beginning to suffer from them. 

The Clever Plan of Urban n 

Now the pope at this time was Urban II. 
He saw the danger that was threatening, lie 
saw the restless spirit that had seized upon 
men all over Europe, he saw the violence 
and the bloodshed — which the church could 
not seem to put an end to, no matter how 
hard she tried. So he decided to use one of 
these forces against the other — to set the 
unruly warriors of Europe to fighting the 
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Even the end of the crusades did not bring an end to 
the long warfare between Christian and Moslem, for 
it was continued in the efforts of Europe to defend 
herself against the Turks. One of the most famous 
incident of that struggle is pictured here. The Turks 
have attacked Malta with 40,000 men — more than the 

^.lohammedans instead of one another, and 
so to spread Christianity and strengthen the 
power of the church. 

The First Crusade 

So in 1095 he calle^l a council at Clermont, 
(klSr'moNt'), in France, and there, under the 
sky, he made a stirring appeal to the great 
throng who had gathered. ‘‘It is the will of 
God’^ were the w^ords that burst like thunder 
from the multitude when he had finished; 
and thousands rushed forward to “take the 
cross.’’ For all who went on the crusades 
were to wear a cross — on their bosoms when 
they were going toward the Holy Land and 
on their backs when they were journeying 
home. 

The movement spread like a flame. A 
monk named Peter the Hermit did a great 
deal to stir people by his preaching. From 
one place to another he rode barefoot through 
France on his mule and called men to re- 
pentance. And so great was his influence 
and so saintly his reputation that “even the 


whole population of the island. But under the leader- 
ship of the Knights of St. John, a military-religious 
order, Malta has put up so brave a defense as to set 
her name high in the honor roll of Christian chivalry. 
Now the fight is won, and the last Moslems are fieeing 
toward their ships. **Lift high the banner of the cross I** 

hairs were snatched from his mule to he pre- 
served as relies.” Thousands of jieople went 
with him, and started out, months before 
the dale of departure set by the Pope, to 
follow him to Palestine. 

They were little more than a mob — a lowdy 
gathering of peasants and laborers and even 
w-^omen and children, untrained and unor- 
ganized. Under the leadership of Peter the 
Hermit, Walter the Penniless, and a few 
others who knew just as little of the art of 
war, they started to march those two thou- 
sand weary miles to wipe out the Moham- 
medans. And death and destruction was 
their unhappy lot. They were themselves 
completely wijxjd out by Turks and other 
peoples along the way, before they ever 
reached Jerusalem. 

An Army of the High and Low 

The main army, better organized and 
trained, started somewhat later, various 
bodies taking different routes so as not to 
exhaust the food supplies along the way. 
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This great army contained many dukes and 
kings as well as common folk, for the fever 
of the crusade struck high as well as low. 
In the spring of 1097 they reached Constan- 
tinople. 

The Unchristian Christians 

Although hundreds of thousands of Chris- 
tians jierished on this first crusarle, it won 
its main object, which was the capture of 
Jerusalem (1099). But unhapj)ily the Chris- 
tians showed no more mercy than the Turks 
had shown. All Jerusalem was put to the 
sword. The streets, it is said, ran ankle deej) 
in blood, and after a few days the decaying, 
unburied bodies caused a pestilence. 

But the crusaders set up Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon (bdb'yoN') as king of Jerusalem, and 
vowed that nevermore should the Holy Land 
hold the followers of Mohammed. When 
Ciodfrey died, his brother Baldwin succeeded 
him. 

And so was begun that great series of con- 
flicts that we know as the crusades. F.very 
generation saw a mighty wave of warriors 
moving eastward to got titles or fame, money 
jiT lands, power or adventure or the forgivc- 
ne.ss of their sins by going to tight in the holy 
cause. reoj:)lc were always organizing a new 
crusade to the Holy Land. 

The Children’s Crusade 

F.vcn the children started out (1212), some 
twenty thousiind strong, to conquer the Sara- 
cens. They were led by a boy named Nicho- 
las, and took as their motto the Bible text, 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast thou ordained strength, O Lord.’' Frbm 
Germany they cro.ssed the Alps and braved 
the heat on the plains of Northern Italy. 
People thought that the Lord would dry up 
the Mediterranean and let the host cross on 
dry land, and that then they would take 
back the Holy Land without having to fight 
at all. 

But many died by the wayside, others 
were sold into slavery, and some fell into the 
hands of evil men. Very few ever got back 
home. And so the Children's Crusade failed, • 
as most of the others did. 

For in 1187 the great Saracen leader, Sul- 
tan Saladin (sS-l'a-dln), recaptured Jerusalem. 


Already Antioch had fallen before the East- 
ern hosts. Various crusades were organized 
to get them back again. The Third Crusade 
(1190) had for its leaders Richard the Lion- 
hearted and King Philip TI of France. But 
the royal leaders fell to quarreling, and the 
Holy City remained in the hands of the 
Saracens. By 1291 the Christians were com- 
jdetely dislodged from the Holy Land, and 
those amazing, exciting, inspiring wars w^ere 
over. 

Anri so the crusades were a failure! But 
they did not fail to accomplish things of 
vastly greater value than the capture of the 
Holy Land. They welded men together in a 
common cause, at a time when people w'cre 
giving their energies to cutting one another's 
throats. The travel and contact wath other 
men was an educating and civilizing force 
which turned the whole current of people's 
minds. And the trade that w’as set in motion 
to furnish forth the knightly warriors and to 
bring back from the East things they had 
learned to use there, w^as one of the main 
forces that helf)ed to make the w^orld into 
the place we live in to-day. All these things 
w^ould, to be sure, have taken place sooner 
or later. But the crusades hurried them 
along, and so, though very costly in blood 
and money, they must not be reckoned as a 
total loss. 

Decline in Power of Pope and Church 

By 1,^00, toward the end of the Middle 
Ages, the power of the pope in Rome had 
ceased to be supreme. It was weakened in 
two w'ays. First, the turbulent kings would 
not always recognize a power superior to 
theirs, and in 1309, after much conllict, a 
pope found it best to move to Avignon 
(a've'nyoX'), in France, where he might 
live under the protection of the French 
monarch. For nearly seventy years (130Q- 
76) the popes continued to live in France. 
Thus in the struggle between political and 
religious authority, the religious power could 
hardly triumph. 

And the powder of the church was weakened 
in another way. During the last century of 
the Middle Ages (1200-1300), a number of 
new' beliefs as to the teaching of the Bible 
began to spring up. These were called her- 
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There had been heretics and reformers in the church who started what we call the Protestant Reformation, 
before his day, but it was Martin Luther, in the 1500*8, Here he is stoutly refusing to take back his heresies. 

esies (h€r'e-sl) and were severely punished. But as fast as one band of heretics was 
But the punishments did not always put an killed off, another would appear. From this 
end to them, time, one group after another had to be sup- 

Later a court known as the Inquisition was pressed, right up to the time of the Protestant 
set up for inquiring into heresies. Those movement, which began in Germany and 
accused of heresy were put on trial and if, spread over Northwestern Europe. It grew 
after having an opportunity to recant, they too strong to be killed off, and a large section 
persisted in their heresy, they were handed of the Christian people broke away from 
over to the civil power for punishment, for Rome to form various other churches. For 
this duty lay with the governments and not gpod or for evil, men’s minds were not to be 
with the church. Nearly all people at that held longer in the mould of a single itistitu- 
time had a horror of heresy. It was not just a tion. They wanted greater freedom for 
religious matter. It was felt that the church thought, and this freedom was won, slowly 
was the sole guardian of civilization in a but surely, through the centuries of the 
world of great violence, and that to attack Modern Age which was to follow the period 
it was to attack the very foundation of order, of the Middle Ages. 
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pils is part of the peaceful garden and cloisters of sought it in the church, usually in the calm cloisters 
^n Lorenzo, a twelfth century church at Rome. In of some monastery. There he could labor and medi- 
those unsettled and violent days the poet, the scholar. tate, and carry on the torch of knowledge, safely 
or the man who merely wanted a quiet life, often withdrawn from the world, with its confusion and wars. 
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I'lioto l>y (irHiiiMorfT 

Charlemagne did not build up his great empire without 
fierce fighting, and no people were harder to subdue 
than the Saxons. Five times they rebelled against the 
Franks, under their fiery patriot-leader Wittekind. At 
last even Wittekind saw that all was lost, and when 
Charlemagne— diplomat that he was — freely offered 
his friendship. Wittekind as freely accepted it. He 


swore fealty to the Emperor and was made Duke of 
Saxony. Furthermore, he at last consented to become 
a Christian. Our picture shows the ceremony of his 
baptism, with Charlemagne himself standing sponsor 
for him. The conversion of this great leader was very 
important in the history of Germany, and many legends 
grew up about it. 


KINGS and RULERS of the MIDDLE AGES 

Why Is It So Hard to Remember Medieval History, Despite All Its 
Color and Romance? Because Many of the Countries Were 
So Vague and Shifting that It Is Hard for You to Draw 
Them on the Map. But Their Stories Are None 
the Less Interesting for All That 


HE history of the thousand years that 
we now call the Middle Ages is by 
no means simple. During this time, 
especially in the earlier part of it, peoples 
were traveling about a good deal, looking for 
better places to settle. And .so the slocks 
were getting well mixed. Kings rose to 
power, and perhaps their sons and grandsons 
would rule after them, before another line 
of kings would seize the power. Hut no line 
of Western kings ruled very long. 

Laws were made, little by little, to pro- 
tect the common man from the power and 
villainy of strong or evil men. Little bv 


little schools were organized, courts were set 
up, and education and justice began to take 
the place of brute force. Sometimes when 
we look at these centuries, with all their 
cruelty and bloodshed, they seem dark and 
hopeless, but the seed of good is there, and 
the light slowly dawns. 

The story of the kings and kingdoms of 
the Middle Ages is a very mixed one. Here 
we shall learn only the most important and 
interesting tales of men and governments. 
The first of these is the story of the Byzan- 
tine (bl-z3,n'ttn), or Eastern, empire. 

A little before the beginning of the Middle 
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When Charlemagne was reviving the Roman empire 
in the West, in about 800, the Eastern, or Byzantine, 
empire was still powerful at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. This map shows the extent of its 


territories at that time. For years before this and for 
centuries after, the Byzantine empire, and particularly 
Constantinople, “the city guarded by God,” stood 
staunchly between Europe and the Moslems in Asia. 


Ages reigned the Roman emperor Constan- 
tine (c6n'stan-tin), the first Roman ruler 
who wa> a Christian. He made the new 
religion legal; and perhaps because the old 
religion was most loved in Rome, he moved 
his capital away from Rome in 330 and set 
it up in a new city on the Bosporus (b 5 s'po- 
rfis), a magnificent marble city which he 
built up around the old city of Byzantium 
(bl-z3,n'sh!-iim) and named Constantinople 
after himself. He was still the emperor of 
Rome; he had just moved away from Rome 
to live, and had carried the government 
with him. 

The Byzantine Empire 

Constantine and the Roman emperors 
who followed him got away from Rome in 
good time to escape the troubles which were 
to befall the ancient city. They soon ceased 
to bother much about the western and north- 
ern countries, which they allowed to go 
pretty much their own way. And though 
they were Christians, these Eastern rulers 
took on many oriental ideas. For some time 
the emperors had been worshiped as gods in 
Rome; now they found it very easy and 
agreeable to fall in with the Eastern notion 


that the cmi)eror, being divine, was beyond 
ail laws and all restraint. 

The country they ruled varied in size, but 
it included much of Greece, Asia Minor, and 
what are now the Balkan states. At its 
greatest size it even took in Syria, Persia, 
and Southern Russia, but when it was tiniest 
it included only the city of Constantinople 
itself. 

This empire of Constantine and his fol- 
lowers — we call it the Byzantine empire — 
was perhaps the most fixed and stable king- 
dom in the Middle Ages. It lasted with 
scarcely a break until 1453, when the Turks 
took the city of Constantinople by storm. 
Before this, in 1204, the city had been taken 
and plundered by adventurers from the 
West who ruled it for some years. The By- 
zantine rulers then regained the city, but 
tiie power of the empire was badly broken. 

The Brightest Spot in the Middle Ages 

It is pleasant to remember that during the 
most lawless days in Western Europe, art 
and culture still flourished in Byzantium. 
This great city held men from every part of 
the world — swarthy Orientals, Jewish 
traders, Western pilgrims, and especially 
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Greek craftsmen. In Byzantium, or Con- 
stantinople, the Greeks were able to continue 
their arts of painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. Here beautiful furniture was made, 
glittering cloth was woven, and magnificent 
jewels were cut and polished. 

When the barbarian Goths (g6th) ap- 
proached Byzan- 
tium in the fourth 
century, Constan- 
tine went out with 
his troops and beat 
them back. Butin 
later years the By- 
zantine rulers 
would not fight. 

When the Huns 
began to ravage 
Europe about a 
century later, the 
Byzantines paid 
the king of the 
Huns a yearly 
tribute of 350 
pounds of gold. It 
seemed easier than 
to try to oppose 
him. This tame 
submission made 
the fierce and war- 
loving Huns de- 
spise the Byzan- 
tines. The Huns 
would not deign 
even to speak 
Greek, the language of this weakling city. 
'Fhey preferred to learn the Latin of military 
Rome. Yet military Rome suffered far 
more from barbarian invasions than did 
peaceful Byzantium. 

The Crusaders in Constantinople 

. When in 1097 the First Crusade got to 
Constantinople, the crusaders were amazed 
at the wealth and luxury of this Eastern 
kingdom. On the other hand, the crusading 
knights from the West were a great trial to 
the easy-going, cultured Byzantines, who 
thought their visitors the greatest of bar- 
barians, greedy, ignorant, rude, and over- 
bearing. Those Western soldiers were dan- 
gerous visitors, too, for it was hard to find 


room and provisions for so great an army. 
It was a happy day in Byzantium when the 
crusaders went on their way, and a black 
day when, about a century later, the swords 
of the Western people were turned against 
Byzantium herself, to get treasure there 
to line the pockets of adventuring knights. 

We remember 
the Byzantine em- 
pire, then, as being 
politically an off- 
shoot from Rome. 
So, like Rome, it 
was Christian in 
religion, with a 
mixture of heathen 
and oriental ideas; 
but in art it was 
lucky enough to be 
Greek. We must 
remember it, too, 
as a light which 
kept itself burning 
clear, all through 
the Middle Ages, 
until the flame was 
put out forever by 
the Turks in 1453. 

Thedarkestdays 
of all the Middle 
Ages, for Western 
Europe at least, 
were in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth 
centuries, when 
waves of barbarians — Goths, Huns, Vandals, 
and others — were overrunning the civilized 
world. The smiling province of Gaul — now 
France — \vas laid waste by the barbarians 
from the northeast. Italy was overrun again 
and again, and Rome was laid waste over and 
over, not only by the barbarians from with- 
out, but by the starving, rioting Roman 
p\‘asants themselves. 

In these darkest years, the Western world 
became practically barbarian once more. 
Most men forgot how to read and write. 
Laws were neither made nor enforced. There 
was little except the Christian religion to 
keep civilization and hope alive. Steadily 
through the years the doctrines of Christi- 
anity spread, the church kept a certain de- 
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**There was little except the Christian religion to keep civiliza- 
tion and hope alive.” The men of peace — saints and artists and 
scholars — could still find refuge in some monastery or hermitage, 
amid the tumult of a violent age. 
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It was in the very midst of a battle against the Alemanni, victory,” he cried, “I too will believe!” The battle 
in the valley of the Rhine, that King Clovis made was won, and the great king kept his vow. This 
his vow to Christ. ”If you will now grant me was a conversion that wrote much later history. 

gree of order, and the light of civilization, so England, others settled the Scandinavian 
feeble at its lowest flicker, began to bum a countries, and still others edged into France, 
little brighter. The Germans spread over all Northern 

The Germans — barbarians who, when we Europe, 
first meet them, are pushing westward from 

their homes at the west end of the Baltic or, Clovis, King of the Franks 

later, are being driven out of their villages In 481 a fifteen-year-old boy named Clovis 
along the Danube by the terrible advance of (klo'vTs) became king of a branch of the 
the Huns — those simple Germanic barbarians Franks, a western Germanic people. Clovis 
turned out to be the strongest single group (466-511) was brave and strong, and so were 
in Europie in these dark times. And mighty his men. More and more tribes yielded to 
men they were, many of them red-haired, his rule; more and more territory was added 
blue-eyed, and so tall that we have found to his kingdom. By 486 Clovis had made 
German skeletons measuring seven feet in himself master of most of France, where the 
length. Three Germanic tribes conquered Gauls had lived for many centuries under 
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Roman rule. In 496 Clovis, persuaded by 
Clotilda, a Christian princess he had mar- 
ried, became a Christian. 

A good old bishop named Gregory of 
Tours (toor), who lived at this time and left 
us a “History of the 
Franks,*' tells the 
story of this impor- 
tant conversion: 

“Queen Clotilda did 
not cease to urge him 
to know the true God 
and leave his idols. 

But he could in no 
wise be moved to Ix;- 
lieve these things till 
at last he (mce on a 
time fell into a war 
against the Alemanni. 

When the t w o 
armies met, there was 
a fierce and hlo^Kly 
struggle, and the host 
of Clovis was on the 
point of being de- 
stroyed. Seeing tliis, 
he raised his eyes to 
heaven, his heart was 
touched, and with 
tearful eyes he said, 

‘Jesus Christ, Clo- 
tilda says that you 
are the son of the liv- 
ing God, and that you 
give help to those in 
trouble, and victory 
to those who put their 
trust in you: I pray 
you humbly for the 
honor of your aid. If 
you will now grant 
me victory over these 
rny enemies ... I 
too will believe in you and be baptized in 
your name. For I have called on my own 
gods; but, as I find, they have forsaken me 
with their help.* ** 

Faith by Fite and Sword 

Clovis won the victory and lived up to his 
agreement; and when he was baptized, to- 
gether with his sister and three thousand 


warriors, the priest who baptized him said, 
“Meekly bow thy neck; adore what thou 
hast burnt, burn what thou hast adored!’* 
When Clovis became a Christian, he was 
eager to spread his new faith, and the only 
way he knew was by 
compulsion, for he 
w^as a warrior. So 
orders were sent out 
by him that the Chris- 
tian missionaries w'ere 
to be freely welcomed 
everywhere. Those 
heathen tribes that 
rejected the Chris- 
tian preachers he 
attacked. 

Clovis was success- 
ful in his wars, so suc- 
cessful that the so- 
called “Roman” em- 
peror living at Con- 
stantinople made him 
a Roman consul. Vet 
Clovis lacked entirely 
the cool-headed Ro- 
man ability to rule a 
well-ordered state. 
He could fight and 
conquer, but he could 
not rule. 

.\t the death of 
C'lovis (51 1) his king- 
fiom was divided 
among his three sons. 
These Frankish con- 
querors were not set- 
tled kings at first. 
They had no pmlace 
or seat of govern- 
ment, but rode about 
from town to town, 
hunting, gambling, 
fighting. What order there was, was main- 
tained mostly by the clergy. 

A Weary Succession of Wars 

Of course the three sons of Clovis soon 
quarreled with one another, for those were 
days of shameless greed. Under these Frank- 
ish kings France saw a w^eary succession of 
little wars, which ended for a time when in 
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On Christmas Day, 496, King Clovis was baptized at 
Reims, and three thousand of his people with him. 
Becoming a Catholic, he wanted the Catholic religion 
to bo that of all his people, and missionaries were sent 
to all parts to convert the pagans. Doubtless it was 
because Clovis’ conversion was of great importance 
that miraculous tales were later told about it, such 
as that he had been baptized with holy oil brought 
down from Heaven by a sacred dove. This oil was kept 
at Reims and always used in the coronation of the 
kings of France until the Revolution. 
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Charlemagne had to spend a great deal of his time and to encourage the scholars and question the young 

energy fighting, as all kings did in those days. But pupils under their care, as he is doing here. His 

whenever he could he liked to visit the monasteries, court was famous as a gathering place of scholars. 


628 the good king Dagobert (dag'6-b€rt) 
became ruler of all Gaul, and made peace 
over all the land. 

And it was not alone in France that the 
Germanic tribes were quarreling and fight- 
ing am<jng themselves. In England the same 
thing was going on, with the Angles, the 
Saxons, and the Jutes fighting for the 
mastery. And in Germany and Scandinavia 
much the same things were happening. It 
took many centuries to tame the unruly 
Germans and teach them the ways of peace 
and progress. 

The Man Who Saved Europe 

The biggest task of the Franks, and one 
which they p)erformed nobly, was to keep the 
Mohammedans (m6-hfim'€d-an) out of 
France. The teachings of Mohammed had 
spread along North Africa westward to the 
Moors, who crossed into Spain to conquer 
the Christians and spread their own religion. 
By about 718 the Moorish Mohammedans 
were masters of Spain, had crossed the Py- 
renees, and were pouring into France. 

Charles Martel (mar-tfil'), a Frankish 
king whose name meant “Charles the Ham- 
mer,” met and defeated these Moorish un- 
believers at the famous Battle of Tours, 
when the bright, curving scimitars of the 
East had to give way before the heavy 


battle-axes of the sturdy P'ranks. The 
Battle of Tours saved Europe from another 
great foreign invasion. And this was im- 
portant, for though the Mohammedans in 
Spain were at the time a good deal more 
highly civilized than any of the nations of 
Northern Europe, their victory would prob- 
ably have checked the vigorous growth of 
independent civilization in the West. 

For centuries the Mohammedans retained 
a foothold in Western Europe. Indeed, the 
story of their final defeat belongs to the 
story of Spain and Portugal, in modern 
history. But Charles Martel, and the later 
and greater Charlemagne, kept them from 
seizing France and so from conquering all of 
Europe. 

The Wisest of All Frankish Kings 

In 768 that Charles whom wc call Charle- 
magne (shar'l^i-man), or Charles the Great, 
,J;>ecame head of the Franks. He was the 
greatest and wisest of all the Frankish kings. 
Not only was he a great conqueror, who won 
and ruled a mighty empire, but he was as 
great in the arts of peace as in those of war. 
He encouraged schools and learning, and he 
made wise laws for his people. His reign of 
nearly fifty years gave all Europe a great 
impulse toward true civilization, peace, and 
culture. 
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In 800 the Pope, whom Charlemagne had 
rescued from popular hatred in Rome, pro- 
claimed Charles emperor of the Romans, 
naming him the successor to Augustus. 

Such respect did men outside Rome feel 
for the pope that Charlemagne through this 
act was settled more firmly in his rule over 
all the territory 
that he had con- 
quered by the 
sword. To the 
people of that time 
it seemed as if he 
had really brought 
the Roman empire 
back to life. But 
in spite of the 
name, the realm 
was largely non- 
Roman, tind in the 
later Middle Ages 
it came to b*' 
called the Holy 
Roman Empire of 
the German pco- 
l^le. Charlemagne 
used his power 
wisely and well, 
for peace, culture 
and education, 
and progress in 
law. You will find 
out a good deal 
more about Char- 
lemagne in our 
special story of 
his life and work. 

If Charlemagne’s sons and their descend- 
ants had been as strong and wise as he was, 
the whole history of Europe might have 
been different. But the Carolingian (kar'6- 
iTn'jl-Hn) kings who followed Charlemagne 
were weak and incompetent. They were 
kings in name only. The real power was 
held by hosts of squabbling dukes, princes, 
and nobles, ruling each his own domains 
from a strong castle. 

For centuries after Charlemagne died 
(814), government everjnvhere in Europe 
was feudal (ffl'da.1) — which means that any- 
one who held land held it only through the 
favor of someone above him, to whom, in 


return, he owed service of various kinds. 
Under feudalism every great house was a 
fort, and every man, except for a few priests, 
was a soldier, who might be called into battle 
at any time by the will of his lord. 

You will learn more of the feudal system 

in another section of this history. Under 

it the little nobles 
served the greater 
ones, and the great 
nobles served 
themselves and 
sometimes served 
the king, if he was 
strong enough to 
make them. It 
was rule by right 
of might, though 
based in theory on 
legal contracts. 

All the land was 
divided and sub- 
divided, I he great- 
est nobles or bish- 
ops granting it to 
lesser nobles — in 
return for military 
service — the lesser 
nobles granting it 
to still others — in 
return for ser\'ice 
— and these last in 
turn granting it 
perhaps to still a 
fourth. Each vas- 
sal had to serve in 
the lord’s army for 
a fixed period every year, and to pay his 
own expenses for that time, and then he 
owed certain other duties as well. Prac- 
tically all the land was held in this way, and 
it was the oath of allegiance that held things 
together. 

The oath was simple enough. The man 
who was to receive the holding — or fief (fef), 
as it was called — performed the “act of 
fealty” (fc'i\l-tl) by kneeling bareheaded and 
without his sword before his lord. Then he 
placed his hands inside the hands of his 
lord, and promised to serve him for life as 
his man, or “vassal,” and to defend his 
lord’s life against “all men who may live or 



Cvpjrlabt by iUsa M'-Nslly * Comyigr 


This is a map of the Holy Roman, or German, Empire in the 
time of Frederick Barbarossa, first of the Hohenstaufen em- 
perors, who came to the throne in 1152. It was in his reign that 
the old struggle between pope and emperor became identified 
with the quarrel between Frederick’s enemies — the Welf, or 
Guelph, party — and Frederick’s friends — the Waiblingen, or 
Ghibellines. The division of Germany between ihese factions 
is shown on the map. 
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The emperor Otto IV had already been excommuni- 
cated by the pope and declared dethroned by a league 
of German princes, but he did not admit defeat till 
after the powerful Philip Augustus of France had joined 
the war against him. Then came a bitter fight at 

die.’* Then the lord bade him rise, kissed 
him, and took him for his loyal retainer. In 
return for the services of his new vassal, it 
was his duty to protect the knight and his 
holdings, and to see that he got justice. 

The Sword and the Church 

The land held in this way could be handed 
down from father to son, each holder taking 
the oath of fealty in turn. But of course the 
oath was often broken — and so endless fights 
and squabbles arose. 

There were really just tw'o powers in this 
feudal world of Europe. One was the swwd 
and the other was the church. In the East 
the church had become a sort of appendage 
to the government. Each emperor was, by 
right of his office, the head of the church. 
But in Rome the popes stoutly held them- 
selves to be independent of and even superior 
to any emp)eror. These Roman popes even 
claimed the right to create emperors, re- 
calling that Pope Leo III had crowned 
Charlemagne in 800. 

With such quarrelsome kings and such 
independent popes, there was sure to be 
trouble. Sooner or later the claims of the 
church would be bound to conflict with those 


Bouvines, in the marshes of Flanders. The French 
were victorious, and Otto’s allies were captured. As 
for the Emperor himself, he at last laid aside his 
crown and fled away, glad enough to escape with liberty 
and life. It was a perilous thing to be a king ! 

of the king, and then there would Ijc a long 
fight to see wffiich — king or j)oj)e — was su- 
preme. This quarrel haj^pened to arise in 
Germany, and wo shall hear of it later. 

During the sixth, seventh, and "eighth 
centuries Germany had been a collection of 
conflicting and half-barbarous i)eoples, just 
as France and P^ngland were. Indecfl, the 
Germans in Germany became Christian 
somewhat later than the Germans called the 
Franks, or French, and later than those 
other German tribes who now called them- 
selves English. 

The End of Charlemagne’s Empire 

By 900, after the French and German 
parts of Charlemagne’s realm had drifted 
apart, the region we now call Germany w^as 
divided into six great duchies, which elected 
Iheir kings or chiefs from among their six 
rulers. That is to say, when one king died, 
some one of the six dukes would be chosen to 
follow him. 

In 919 a strong king, whom we call Henry 
the Fowler, was elected ruler of Germany. 
He fought especially against the Magyars 
(m6d'y6r), an Asiatic people of Mongolian 
stock who had pushed ’^to Europe. In 955 
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i'tiutu uiuiiit>iur0 Tlroa. 


At Besangon in 1157 occurred one of the most dramatic 
incidents of the long quarrel between popes and em- 
perors. Pope Hadrian IV has sent an envoy — shown 
at the left of the picture, holding the scroll, or roll of 
parchment, with the Pope’s message to Frederick 1 . 
Fredenck has listened with blazing eyes, for the 
Pope has dared to imply that he, Frederick, is no better 

Henry’s son Otto drove back the Magyars 
to Hungary, where they still live. 

This Otto, son of Henry the Fowler, was 
an even abler king than his father. Otto 
tried to give a great deal of power to the 
bishops in Germany, because he thought that 
would weaken the pow'er of the dukes, who 
were jealous of him. He believed also that 
the pope should have power and respect, 
and when he saw Pope John hated and de- 
spised by the Roman people, who were threat- 
ening to depose him, Otto marched his army 
down to Rome to help the Pope. 

. Otto easily set Pope John on this throne 
again, and to reward his benefactor, the 
Pope then (962) did just what Leo III had 
done in 800. He crowned Otto head of the 
Holy Roman Empire. This pleased Otto 
greatly and inspired him with the purpose of 
founding a great empire which should not 
fall apart at his death, and which should in- 
clude Italy as well as Germany. 

In this way Otto became the first of a 


than Hadrian’s vassal. Frederick’s friend Otto has 
grown so angry that in his rage he has whipped out his 
sword — and would have made short work of the envoy 
if the Emperor had not stopped him with a swift move- 
ment, as pictured here. Well Frederick knows that if 
the papal envoy is murdered in his presence, all Chris- 
tendom will turn from him to support the Pope. 

line of emperors, all calling themselves head 
of the Holy Roman Empire. It shows how 
the old Roman empire still ruled in men’s 
imaginations, that the title should be re- 
vived long after the empire itself had been 
swept away. This line of ‘‘Roman” em- 
perors was stronger and lasted longer than 
the line of Charlemagne, which had pre- 
ceded it. But it was not a line of kings by 
descent. Each new king was first chosen 
king of Germany by the six German dukes, 
and after that he was crowned emperor. So 
one emperor might be of no kin to the next. 

The Man Who Would Be Master of Emperors 

All went well for over a hundred years 
after Otto became emperor. The German 
“caesars,” or kaisers, ruled firmly and well. 
So long as the popes were not inclined to 
claim too much power, there was peace. But 
when, in 1073, a man named Hildebrand 
became Pope Gregory VII, the trouble 
began. 
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This map will give us a better ides of the divisions of 
the Mediterrsnean world during the later Middle Ages, 
and will in particular clear up some of the hazy ideas 
about the crusades. Here are set down the dates and 
routes of the most important crusades. We can trace 


the way Godfrey of Bouillon went across country on 
the First Crusade, or the sea route of Richard the Lion- 
hearted on the Third. We can find the empire of the 
great Saracen, Saladin, or see where the boys and 
girls of the Children’s Crusade were sold as slaves. 


Gregory held very high ideas of the pope’s 
power, and was very eager to reform abu.ses 
inside the church. He proclaimed that the 
pope was supreme. '‘The pope,” said he, 
“is the master of emperors.” He claimed 
the right to remove as well as to crown kings. 
And he declared that bishops must be se- 
lected by the pope and not named by king 
or emperor, as had been done before. 

The King Who Stood Barefoot in the Snow 

At this time (1075) the king of Germany 
was Henry IV, an able young man of twenty- 
five. Now Henry dep)ended upon his bishops 
for much of the administration of his king- 
dom. If he could not appoint whom he 
pleased, his hands would be tied. 

So Henry finally called a council of German 
bishops who declared that Gregory VII was 
dejjosed. The King then sent a violent 
letter to the Pop)e, closing with the words, 
“I, Henry, King by the grace of God, to- 
gether with all our bishops, say unto thee, 


come down, come down from thy throne 
and 'be accursed of all generations.” 

To this the Pope replied by excommuni- 
cating Henry — that is, by putting him out 
of the church — and by deposing him from 
his throne. The great fight was on. 

Henry IV found, however, that his German 
nobles would not support him against 
Gregory. To keep from losing his throne 
altogether, Henry hastened (1078) to Ca- 
nossa (ka-n6s'sa) in Italy, where the Pope 
was a guest at the castle, humbled himself 
to the extent of waiting barefoot in the snow 
for three days, clad as a lowly penitent, and 
besought pardon and mercy. It was finally 
granted. The Pope had won. 

Gregory Dies an Exile 

But the fight was by no means over. 
Henry returned to Germany, raised an 
army, and marched upon Rome, which he 
entered and plundered in 1084. Then he 
had himself crowned emperor. Although 
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Of all the city-states which made North Italy in the 
later Middle Ages so very much alive, none was more 
brilliant or more powerful than Venice. Queen of the 
Adriatic, she sent her sailors into far seas and drew 


to herself rich trade from the splendid Orient. Here 
are Persian merchants showing their luxurious wares 
to Venetian ladies, who love to clothe themselves and 
deck their palaces with the rich stuffs of the East. 


Gregory himself was saved from Henry's 
wrath by the interference of Robert of 
Sicily, the people of Rome turned furiously 
upon their Pope and sent him out of the city. 
When he died the next year, his last words 
were, have loved justice and hated iniq- 
uity; therefore I die in exile.” 

The Fall of Henry and the Diet of Worms 

But Henry's triumph did not last long. 
Other popes excommunicated him again, 
and the popes he tried to set up in opposition 
soon lost all their power. Then Italy 
managed to revolt. And at last his own 
sons rose against him in Germany and cast 
him into prison. After sad years of treason 
and civil war he finally abdicated the throne 
he had proudly ascended at the age of fifteen. 

The question as to the appointing of 
bishops was settled by the Diet, or council, 
of Worms (1122), which decided on a com- 
promise whereby the bishops might be 
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elected by the church officials, with the 
emperor or his representative present to 
decide all disputed elections. Also bishops 
were to submit themselves to the emperor 
as lord of their lands. 

But this decision could not end the battle. 
In 1152 a ruler known as Frederick Barba- 
rossa (biir'ba-rSs'a) — which means ‘‘Red 
Beard” — was elected king of Germany and 
head of the Holy Roman Empire. Fred- 
erick, before his election as king, had been 
duke of one of the regions of South Ger- 
many. His family name was Hohenstaufen 
(ho'Cn-shtou'fen), but because his castle was 
named “waiblingen,” his whole faction or 
party was called “waiblingen” in Germany, 
and “Ghibellines” (glb'i^l-In) in Italy, where 
people could not pronounce the German word. 

Ghibelline and Guelph 

At the time of Frederick's election in 
Germany, there was another great man 
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there called Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony. 
He belonged to the house of Welf, and his 
party was the party of Welf, called ‘‘Guelph’' 
(gw6lf) by the Italians. Henry was prac- 
tically an independent king, and like Fred- 
erick, he was a very strong ruler. 

A War That Lasted a Hundred Years 

These two, Frederick and Henry, Ghibel- 
line and Guelph, stand at the very beginning 
of the famous struggle between the Ghibel- 
lincs and the Guelphs which was to last 
hundreds of years and cause terrible blood- 
shed in Germany and Italy. I'rederick 
Hohenstaufen, as emperor, soon found him- 
self fighting the pope. Henry, on the other 
hand, made the pope’s interests his own. 
And so the Ghibellines came to be the party 
that always stood by the emperor, or the 
authority of the state, while the Guelphs 
were always on the side of the pope and the 
authority of the church. 

Both parties were to lose, as often happens 
in a W’ar. The house of Hohenstaufen was 
killed off in 1268, after about a century of 
fighting. Through their ambitious schemes 
in Ita^ and their struggles with the popes, 
the emperors threw away the chance of 
building up a strong state among the Ger- 
mans, and left Germany split up into small 
and feeble fragments which were to last al- 
most to our day. But the j^opes also suf- 
fered. Their power over rulers grew smaller. 
Men were looking less to the church for 
guidance in affairs of government, and it 
even happened that for many years (1309- 
1374) the popes themselves lived at Avignon 
(a've'nyoN') in France, under the protection 
of the French king — a period that is some- 
times known as the “Babylonian Captivity.” 
Soon after, also, the Reformation was to 
split the Western church. 

But we are going ahead too fast. Frederick 
Barbarossa showed himself a good king in 
Germany, building roads, keeping peace, 
encouraging commerce and industry. But 
like the German rulers before him, he could 
not rest without getting complete control of 
Italy. 

Now the Italians were very tired indeed 
of having these German kings lording it over 
them. So they rebelled. This did not help 


Frederick any in his differences with the 
pope, which of course he had inherited along 
with the throne. 

When Alexander III, a man unfriendly to 
Frederick, was chosen pope, Frederick re- 
fused to recognize him, and tried to set up 
a second pope of his own. He drove Pope 
Alexander from Rome and pursued him 
about Europe, fighting the Italian cities 
which stood by their j^ope. But those in 
the north banded themselves together into 
what is called the Lombard League, and pi t 
up a stiff resistance. They were very stub- 
born about it. They even built a brand-new 
fortified town called Alessandria— you can 
guess whom it was named for — to stand 
right in Frederick’s way when he next came 
to attack them. 

Finally, in 1176, when Frederick came 
back, they put his army to ffight and had 
what must have been the deep satisfaction 
of chasing it for eight miles. In a solemn 
ceremony at Venice Frederick recognized 
Alexander as pope, prostrating himself be- 
fore the i)aj)al power, and by the Peace of 
Constance (1183) the towns got back most 
of their rights. 

How Lombard Street Got Its Najg^e 

And from now' on those Italian citie** 
prosj^ered. They became the bankers for 
ail Europe, and lent money to popes and 
states. So much was this true that certain 
cities, like London, came to have a street 
called “Lombard Street,” where the banking 
business was centered; it was the equivalent 
of our Wall Street. In this strange, round- 
about way did the name of an early tribe of 
Germans, who had terrified the people of the 
Roman emjnre when they burst into the 
fertile plains of Northern Italy, come to be 
the name of the richest money market of 
the w'orld. 

History is full of such sly jokes. 

Meanwhile Frederick tried hard to get 
back his lost power. By marrying his son 
Henry to Constance of Sicily, he kept a 
foothold in Italy. For the enterprising Nor- 
mans of France had made certain conquests 
around Naples, and by 1140 had made all 
Southern Italy and Sicily into a kingdom of 
their own. And when Germany got hold of 
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it, the old feud between the popes and the 
German kings — or Guelphs and Ghibellines 
— was sure to llame right up again. In the 
end it resulted in the downfall of the famous 
house of Ilohenstaufen. 

Frederick himself was drowned (1190) 
while in Asia Minor on a crusade. So happy 
and prosperous had been his reign in Ger- 
many that the good people there have a 
legend that he sits in lonely majesty within 
a mountain cave of Central Germany, wait- 
ing to come again at his country’s need. 

The Great Pope of the Middle Ages 

When Ilarbarossa’s son Henry VI died in 
1197, there was only a baby, Frederick TTo- 
henstaufen, son of Henry and Constance, to 
follow liim. In 1198 a new pope, Innocent 
HI, was elected, the greatest of all the ]>opcs 
of the Middle Ages, who, until he died in 
1216, ruled Europe like the masterly man 
he was. 

Innocent wanted to make out of the 
Cdiristian world a sf)iritiial kingdom which 
should be governed in truth and righteous- 
ness. His motives were good, but when he 
tried to enforce his ])ower, sending bishops to 
England or to Germany to carry out his 
plans, jieoplc grew hostile to him and called 
him an interfering man who was trying to 
stir up strife. His great work was to weld 
the church together, to make it stronger in 
organization and more effect ive in action. 

Frederick Ilohenstaufen, the little boy 
king, was brought up in Sicily. In German}" 
a Guelph, Otto IV, the son of Henry the 
Lion, had been elected king, but in 1 21 1, when 
Frederick was only fourteen years old, a 
group of German princes who hated the 
Gueli)hs elected him king. Frederick in- 
stantly made a bold dash into Germany, and 
a year later had defeated Otto and made 
himself king in fact as well as in name. In 
1220 Frederick was crowned emperor at 
Rome by Pope Honorius III, successor to 
Innocent III. 

Again the quarrel between pope and em- 
peror burst into flames. Honorius wanted 
Frederick to go on a crusade to Jerusalem, 
and F'rederick, who thought crusades foolish, 
refused to go. Honorius died, and Gregory, 


who followed him, excommunicated Fred- 
erick for not going crusading. 

At this Frederick, mocking the pope, went 
to Palestine, made a treaty with the sultan 
by which he won for the Christians the holy 
cities, and crowned himself king of Jeru- 
salem. Hie pope had excommunicated him 
again, but Frederick did not care a straw for 
that. He had accomplished the task of 
winning Jerusalem, and at last the pope was 
forced to agree to what he had done. 

Then civil war between pope and emperor 
began in Italy, where Frederick reigned. 
For years the terrible struggle went on. One 
by one the members of the Hohenstaufen 
family were killed off, until the last, Con- 
radin, a brave youth, was defeated and 
killed in 1268 by the pope with the help of 
the French. The Hohenstaufens were now 
gone, but so was the temporal power of the 
pope. The Italian cities, as well as the other 
countries of Europe, began to think about 
governing themselves. They wanted neither 
pope nor emperor as their ruler. 

The French took the place of the Guelphs 
as the protectors of the pope’s power, and 
they sent soldiers into Italy to maintain 
order. These French soldiers were worse 
than the Hohenstaufen forces had been, and 
the distracted cities of Italy turned against 
the pope and his French allies, desiring only 
independence for themselves. 

The Decline of Papal Power 

The popes found it more and more difli- 
cult to get money or obedience from the 
nations. Kings did not worry so much about 
excommunication any more. Bishops would 
obey the pope where they could do so easily, 
but they would not disobey the kings. 

And now men were ceasing to look to the 
church as the supreme powxr in civil gov- 
ernment. During the centuries which fol- 
lowed, people struggled first for freedom in 
belief and politics, and then for progress in 
material ways of living — in government, in- 
dustry, and science. If the Middle Ages 
are the Age of Faith, the modern period 
may well be called the Age of Reason. 
Will another Age of Faith ever return to 
the world? 
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Reading Unit 
No. 4 


GLEAM AND GLOOM IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


Note: For basic information For statistic 

not found on this page, consult consult the Rx 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 


What life was like for the 
peasant, 5—301 

The oppression of the peasants, 
5-302 

The domain of which the peasant 
was a unit, 5-302 

The actual record of Hugh 
Miller, 5—302 

What the peasant received in 
turn, 5-303 

Food eaten in the Middle Ages, 
5-303-4 

The plan of the castle, 5—304-5 

How those who lived in castles 
were occupied, 5-305 

The training of youths and 


maidens, 5—306 

How a knight won his spurs, 5— 

307 

The science of heraldry, 5—307 
Why there was considerable 
travel, 5-307-S 

The life of the churchman, 5— 

308 

What a town was like, 5—308-10 
Labor organization in the towns, 
5-310 

The origin of the ‘‘middle class,” 
5-310 

When money began to mean 
power, 5-3 1 1 

How cities got charters, 5-3 ii 


Things to Think About 

Why did the peasants submit to What was the result of travel? 

their condition? What effect had the plagues on 

What forces helped to free them? history? 

Related Material 

Secular music in the Middle The origin of many of our 


Ages, 12—216 

The art of gold and silversmi th- 
ing, 12-84 

Interest in jewelry, 12—124 
The marvelous mosaic work, 12— 


Furniture used in homes and Where mi 
churches, 12—181 from, g 

The story of dyes, 9—304 The purp 

The story of spinning and weav- 90 

ing, 10-339 

Summary Statement 


weights and measures, 10-374 
Tapestry making, 12-137 
How leather is made, 9—66 
Where we get drugs, 9-216 
Spices, the luxury of the Middle 
Ages, 9-206 

Where musk and ambergris come 
from, 9—302 

The purpose of pilgrimages, ii— 
90 


Life in the Middle Ages was 
hard for the nobles as well as for 
the peasant. On the land the 
division between wealth and 
poverty was sharp, but in the 


towns workers in trades and 
crafts were acquiring the wealth 
and power on which the great 
middle class of modern society 
was founded. 
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Never was there such a time of contrasts as the to do to the weak. Nearly everybody was either im- 
Middle Ages. It has been said that the most charac- mensely rich or miserably poor. Our picture hints at 
teristic thing about them is the way they went to some of these things. *Here are strong men, well 
extremes. Nothing was too hard for the saint to do mounted and armed, forcing the weak and the old to 
for his religion; nothing was too cruel for the strong racking labor — and watching with an insolent smile. 

GLEAM and GLOOM in the MIDDLE AGES 

What Was Real Life like in Those Days? Was It Anything 
like the Brave Tales of the Round Table? 


ET us pretend that some great Edison 
has invented a machine by which we 
can lly back a thousand years and see 
how people were living in what we call the 
Middle Ages. We shall begin, not with the 
palace of the king or the stone castle of 
the great baron, but at the other end of the 
social scale, in the hut of the poorest man of 
all — the villein (vll'In) or serf. 

This hut may be in a tiny clearing in a 
great forest, it may be near the frowning 
walls of a castle, or on the broad lands of a 
monastery. But wherever it is, it is almost 
certain to be one of a little group of huts that 
belong to the serfs who work their lord's 
land, and it is sure to be poor beyond our 
present-day imagination. 

The peasant of the Middle Ages is prac- 


tically a barbarian. He can talk, but he 
knows nothing of reading and writing. His 
home is the poorest kind of shack — many a 
modern boy could build a better one. There 
are no windows and no chimney. A few 
half-starved farm animals wander about, in 
and out of the hou.se. Rain drips through 
the roof, and the wind howls through the 
wide cracks in the wall. 

The house is as dirty as it is poor. There 
is no floor, except the hard packed earth, 
and that is covered with scraps and refuse of 
all kinds. The floor is likely to be tlie bed, 
and the fireplace, at one side, is of dried mud. 

If we talk to the peasant and ask why he 
or his son does not leave this wretched hovel 
and go to live in the city, he will look at us in 
surprise and tell us that it is against the law. 
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He, his family, and all that he has, belong 
to the land — and the land belongs to his 
lord, to the owner of his hut. If the land 
changes hands, they all change hands with 
it, just as if they were barns or cattle. He 
may not even marry without his lord’s per- 
mission. He must work his lord’s land, as 
well as the little 
scattered strips he 
calls his own, and 
of the animals and 
grain he raises, 
part must go to 
his lord. And 
more than that, at 
any time his own 
little fields may be 
overrun by sol- 
diers — either his 
lord’s or another’s 
— who will rob 
him of what little 
he has and leave 
him destitute; for 
there is no law to 
protect his rights. ^ 

* 11* Photo by Germnn National Rya. 

So there he lives t j ^ wu 

. , , . . In those days when robbers svi 

With hlS fellow ways and one’s nearest power 
serfs, huddlcKl to- 

gether in a little The castle above has been lar 
village along a but much ot the o 

single street, just outside his lordship’s great 
gate. There is a church, a mill, and a smithy, 
and a plot of “common” land where every- 
one may let his pigs and chickens run. From 
his lordship’s woodland he ivill get his fire- 
wood, and from the flocks of sheep that roam 
the pastures will come the wool that his 
women folk will weave into rough homespun 
and dye with colors made from garden herbs. 
He tans his own leather, and his bees give 
him a little honey and the wax to make 
candles for the church. 

A Lord’s Domain 

It is easy to see that his little village is a 
tiny world all to itself. His lord’s domain — 
which is known as the “manor” — gives him 
and his fellows everything they need. Even 
justice is dealt out to them by the lord at the 
court he holds in his great hall. All they 
will have to get from the world outside are 


d all that lie has, belong salt and iron, occasionally a millstone, tar 
the land belongs to his to use when the sheep get the scab, and a few 
of his hut. If the land drugs like camphor and laudanum. And 
jy all change hands with this simple list will be bought at the annual 
vere barns or cattle. He fair, held in the neighboring town. That 
ry without his lord’s per- fair is the j)oor serf’s one chance to see a lilUe 
w’ork his lord’s land, as of the world — the great yearly event in his 

monotonous round 
of constant toil. 

By good luck we 
have a record of 
what one Hugh 
Miller and seven- 
teen other serfs 
owed every >'ear 
to their lord, the 
abbot of Peter- 
borough. DifTcr- 
ent lords made dif- 
ferent demands, 
but this is prob- 
ably a fair sainj)le 
of what ev^ery serf 
had to j)ay. 

Hugh had twen- 
vr » , t\'-five acres of 

Photo by Germnn National Rya. 

In those days when robbers swarmed through woods and high- ^ ^ m o n .1 s t C' r \ 

ways and one’s nearest powerful neighbor might any day be- land on which to 
come one’s enemy in war, the medieval baron made his house 

of thick, strong stone and set it high on some frowning hill. nimscil 

The castle above has been largely added to in modem times, and his famil\ 
but much of the old waHs still stand. i ^ i i 

and though its 

itside his lordship’s great yield was poor according to our modern 
irch, a mill, and a smithy, standards — he rareh' got more than fourfold 
mon” land where every- — and though a third of his allotment always 
and chickens run. From had to lie fallow, Hugh was nevertheless glad 
land he ivill get his fire- to know that wlien he died it W'Ould not go 
flocks of sheep that roam out of his family. But to hold his little plot 
:ome the wool that his Hugh had to work for the abbot three days 
ivc into rough homespun out of every week, except for a week at 
made from garden herbs. Christmas, one at ICaster, and one at Whit- 
ather, and his bees give suntide, in May or June. The other three 

and the wax to make days he could work for himself. He must 

ch. , give the abbot a bushel of wheat, eighteen 

. sheaves of oats, three hens, and one cock 

I’s Domain every year — and five eggs at Easter. If he 

that his little village is a .sold a brood mare for ten shillings or more, he 
elf. His lord’s domain — must give the abbot fourpence — about three 
the “manor” — gives him percent — and if his daughter married he must 

y thing they need. Even make a payment to the abbot. And besides 

o them by the lord at the all this he harl to cart things to the neighbor- 

lis great hall. All they ing towns whenever the abbot told him to, 

m the world outside are and pay the abbot a tax every year. Of 
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In some such way as this a medieval lord’s domain 
was laid out. Each part has been labeled so that we 
may understand its use in the life of the people. In 
the midst is the castle, a fortress for defense and a 
home for the lord’s family and his many servants and 
retainers. Outside its walls are the huts of the serfs, 

course none of this included the heavy 
church tax Uugli had to pa\' in his own 
parish. The Millers could hardly have lived 
high! 

The Peasants’ Reward 

Yet it was on this slaving, wretched 
I>easant that the whole structure of society 
in the Middle Ages rested. On the food that 
he worked so hard to i)roducc, monasteries 
and castles and the courts of kings <le])ended 
for their rich incomes. Everyone robbed 
him. But ill return for all his grilling toil he 
did, it is true, receive a certain amount of 
protection from the strong arm of his lord. 
And that was a great advantage in those 
bloodthirsty times. 

Tt is pleasant to be able to say that before 
the Middle Ages were over, things had 
changed a good deal. Hugh Miller’s de- 
scendants were no longer bound to the land, 


and the church. There is a pasture for grazing, a 
woodland to furnish fuel, and a pond for fish. Each 
serf has his little square of land to till, but he must 
work on his lord’s land as well; and a third of the 
land has to lie fallow each year. Somewhere on the 
domain there is surely a smithy and a mill. 

and the law would protect them better. 
They could marry when and whom they 
pleased, and could even go to live in the 
town and learn a trade if they wanted to. 

But let us take a closer look about Hugh 
Miller's hut. Practically the only dish his 
wnfe has to cook with is a huge iron pot. 
Into it she pops whatever there is to cat- ' 
a rabbit, a little pig, or i)erhaps a chicken or 
dove — and all arc boiled to make the meal. 
Potatoes and beets, tomatoes and Indian 
corn are all unknown to the good folk of the 
Middle Ages, and of course the steady boil- 
ing takes the flavor out of the most delicious 
meat. But no one can help that. With long 
wooden spoons the stew is ladled out and 
placed on wooden plates, or “trenchers,” to 
be picked off the bone with the teeth. There 
are no forks in the Middle Ages. King and 
peasant gnaw the bones of the “sodden,” or 
boiled, meat they eat. 
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The next time you reed a medieval tale like **lvanhoe,** merely a private entrance — a back door. The main 

you need not be puzzled by its talk of **postem gates’* gate ia heavily guarded and can be approached only 

and **moat8” and **donjon keeps.” For here is a typi- by the drawbridge. The donjon is the central fortifi> 

cal castle made into a sort of diagram which shows cation, and the castle yard around it is divided into 

every part clearly. A postern gate, by the way, is two parts, the inner and the outer wards. 

In the richer homes we shall find this baths. So the ladies of the castle use musk 

sodden meat flavored with spices. Spices or ambergris (am'ber-gres), and the banquet 

were precious in the Middle Ages because the hall is often sprinkled with pleasant odors, 

boiled meat was so tasteless, and they were in order to crowd out unpleasant ones, 

the main things that came over the long Let us ride up to the great ‘‘hall,’’ the 
trade routes from Asia into Europe. stone castle in which the knight and his lady 

In the great castle which we shall next live. This castle may cover a good deal of 

visit, perfumes as well as spices are a neces- ground, and if it is not built on a rocky crag, 

sary luxury. And the perfumes are not it is surrounded by water — by a river which 

delicate like those which ladies use to-day. makes a defense against enemies or by a 

They are strong perfumes, because people moat which has been dug out and filled with 

in the Middle Ages seldom or never take water. 
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Over the drawbridge we clatter, and under 
the heavy iron portcullis (p6rt-kiil'Is) — a 
hanging door which is drawn up to let us 
through but which may be lowered at any 
time when enemies approach. We are now 
in the castle yard. 

It is a broad open space, filled wdth life. 
Pages hurry hither 
and thither on er- 
rands, or perhaps 
gather in little 
groups to gossip 
and play. Ar- 
morers are busy 
mending or mak- 
ing armor or har- 
ness for the knight 
and his men at 
arms. The men at 
arms themselves 
idle about, playing 
at dice or chess ur 
bowls, and teasing 
the serving maids 
who manage to 
find business out 
of doors on such a 
pleasant day. 

Inside, in the 
kitclien, a bright 
fire is burning, and 
a cook’s boy is 
turning before the 
fire a fat pig fas- 
tened on a spit — 
which is nothing 
more nor less than 
a slender, pointed 
rod run through 
the porker. The floor is strewn with rushes, 
which are renewed now and then with fresh 
ones. They need to be, for all sorts of mess 
and refuse go on that floor. Dogs w^ander 
in and out, hoping for scraps or bones. No 
one is very careful about keeping things 
neat and shining, but the wives and daughters 
of the serfs are flying about, baking and 
brewing and making cheese to set forth the 
stupendous meals tha^t the lord and his men 
are able to eat. For eating is one of their 
chief diversions, and their capacity is almost 
unbelievable to us to-day. 


For table service there are the same 
wooden trenchers, with knives for cutting up 
the meat, and an enormous cup for the drink. 
We may see this cup go from hand to hand 
arouml the long table in the great hall. No 
one expects to have a cup to himself. 

The great hall is dining room, council 
chamber, living 
room, and for 
most of the peo- 
ple in the castle 
even a bedroom. 
It is an immense, 
draft y place. The 
stone walls are 
hung with tapes- 
tries to make tl'.em 
less dreary, and 
hangings in front 
of the doors keep 
out the \vind. 
Everywhere arc 
deer’s antlers, 
foxes’ tails, and 
other trophies of 
the chase; and if 
you know just how 
to w^histle, a falcon 
will come and 
perch on your 
arm. 

The tapestries 
have been made 
by the knight’s 
lady and her 
women, working 
in their “bower,” 
a smaller room, 
perhaps in the 
great tower beside the hall. Sometimes 
it is just a little closet cut out in the thick 
wall. In this bowser the little girls are taught 
needlework, and the tapestries are wrought 
with quaint pictures of landscapes and of 
famous deeds of war and peace. And when 
everyone gathers in the hall, to listen to the 
tales of travelers or hear the minstrels sing, 
the fingers of the lady and her maidens are 
always busy. 

There are always plenty of people about 
to keep the place alive, for the knights send 
their sons and daughters to their lord’s 





It was not only Robin Hood and his Merry Men who were 
skilled at archery in the Middle Ages. The bow was, in many 
armies, the most important weapon of the common soldier; 
and since that was so, rulers naturally encouraged their people 
to practice archery in sport. In the later zaoo's there was a 
law in England that no sport but archery might be practiced 
on Sunday. 
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War was not only the business of life to the medieval 
knight, it was his sport besides. Young knights would 
joust for fun at a festival, add huge, glittering tourna- 
ments were often arranged at which many a knightly 
reputation was won or lost. The king himself might 
well be looking on, as here; and unlucky was the 


contestant who could not steal a glance before the 
combat from the eye of the fair lady whose favor he 
wore. Sometimes the knights fought in singld*bombat, 
sometimes there would be two or three or even fifty 
or more on a side. Many a brave warrior was unhorsed 
and lay in his heavy armor sorely wounded or dying. 


castle to have a proper education. There 
the lads serve as pages, learn a smattering of 
Latin, and as they grow up, become the 
lord’s squires. As squires they must clean 
their lord’s horses, make their lord’s bed, 
help him to dress and undress, learn to dance, 
to carve a roast or fowl, to cut up an animal 
killed in the chase, to hunt with hawk and 
hounds, and to fight bravely and skillfully 
upon the battlefield. If they have a talent 
for music and poetry and can compose 
verses to sing to an accompaniment on the 
lute, they will be the very pattern of an 
accomplished knight. 

The Life of a Medieval Maiden 

The maidens learn to direct the house- 
keeping in the castle, to weave and sew and 
embroider, and to doctor and nurse the sick. 
In early times their life was very simple. 
The lady of the castle herself had only one 


dress, which she might inherit from her 
mother or hand down to her daughter. 
Neighbors were a long way off, and castle 
life was dull and dreary. Jlut as the cen- 
turies pass, life grows more and more elegant ; 
the great hall, with its vast fireplace, its 
gorgeous hangings, and its gallery of min- 
strels, sees more and more mirth and mag- 
nificent entertainment. Women are more 
and more respected and the styles change 
almost as often as our own do to-day. 

“When Knighthood Was in Flower” 

Below the castle floor are the storerooms; 
and here too are the dungeons, terrible under- 
ground cells where miserable prisoners fret 
their lives away. The walls are massively 
built of stone, and the windows are narrow — 
sometimes nothing but little slits, and always 
without glass. The whole castle is a fort, 
not a house. 
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F\)r these arc the brave clays of knij<ht- 
hood, when every man who claims to be 
anybody is either a soldier or a priest. We 
call it the age of chivalry (shiv'il-rl) — a word 
that comes fre^m the French for ‘‘knight’^ or 
“horseman.” Then every knight had to win 
his spurs by some brave deed; for no one, 
( ven the king, was born to knighthocxl. The 
honor was received from the hand of another 
knight, often on the field of battle, when the 
candidate knelt and was given a stroke on 
the back of the neck with the fiat side of a 
sword, while the person knighting him said, 
“I dub thee knight,” “Arise, Sir Knight,” 
or some such jihrase. 

The Ideal of Knighthood 

But the cliurch and the romantic tales 
that pcojfie loved in those days finally made 
the ideal of the perfect knight a very noble 
thing indeed, for the church tried hard to 
leach the cruel, nobles that knight- 

hood was almost like priesthood in its duty 
of service. So in the later Middle Ages the 
ceremony <^f knighting a man always took 
place in a church, after the taiididale had 
fasted and ‘Svatched his arms” all night alone 
before the altar. TTis arms w^ere blessed by 
the priest, who told him solemnly that it 
was now' his duty to be pure, honest, and 
true, t(j protect the church, revere woman- 
hoc^rl, and rescue all who were oj)t)ressed. 

The Perfect Knight 

These qualities of a perfect knight w'ere 
summed uj) in the sorrowful tribute j>aid to 
Sir Lancelot after his death at the hands of 
one of the other knights of Arthur’s Round 
Table: 

“Thou wert the courtliest knight that ever 
bare shield, and thou w'ert the truest friend 
. . . that ever bestrode horse, and thou wert 
the truest lover . . . that ever loved w^oman, 
and thou wert the kindest man that ever 
struck with sword, and thou wert the good- 
liest person that ever came among the press 
of knights, and thou wert the meekest man 
and the gentlest that ever ate in hall among 
the ladies, and thou wert the sternest knight to 
thy mortal foe that ever put spear in breast.” 

The Middle Ages saw the beginning of the 
system of aristocracy which continued in 


Kuro|)e for centuries, in some countries right 
down to our own times. From the time of 
tlie crusades there began to grow up a com- 
plicated system of artistic “trade-marks” for 
various families, and records of family history. 

This whole mass of knowledge was called 
heraldry (her'ald-rf). It doubtless began 
quite simply with each warrior of noble birth 
painting on his shield a picture which served 
to tell who he was when his helmet covered 
his face. I'he picture w'as often some animal 
or bird which struck his fancy or some mythi- 
cal creature like a griffon or a unicorn. Fre- 
quently a knight would have also a special 
cry of his own which he shouted as he went 
into l)attle. It became a custom to have this 
motto lettered on the shield. 

Now' when a man’s son grew up, the son, 
proud of his father, w'as likely to take the 
same picture for his shield, and by the time 
a generation or two more had used it the pic- 
ture was pretty w'cll identified with the fam- 
ily. In the course of time it came to seem 
perfectly natural that every family that 
amounted to anything should have its own 
“shield.” "J'his badge w'as called a “coat of 
arms.” When life became more peaceful it 
was ]>ut on carriages, stationery, furniture, 
wherever it could serv'e as a dignified re- 
minder of the importance of its ow’ners. 

When a marriage took place an effort w'as 
made to show it on the shield of the new fam- 
ily. A mass of information about these fam- 
ily marks grew up and became so complicated 
that it needed specialists, called heralds, to 
unilcrstand it. They studied the history of 
these symbols and had authority to say 
whether a family w'as using the proper coat 
of arms. Coats of arms arc still used, but of 
course they do not have the serious place in 
life they once had. 

Travel in the Middle Ages 

In the muddy path which scr\ cd as a road 
to lead away from the castle, a lively set of 
people were always going to and fro about 
their business. For the Middle Ages were a 
restless time, and in that way a good deal 
like our own day. Everyone had to be 
journeying about. The lords and their fam- 
ilies traveled on horseback from castle to 
castle, for sometimes a single lord owned 
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many castles and manors, and when the food 
had been all eaten up on one domain, his 
household moved on to another. It was 
cheaper than bringing the produce many 
weary miles over the wretched roads. 

And then there were always pilgrims going 
to some far-off holy place and seeing the 
world along the way. And there were humble 
serfs, like our friend Hugh Miller, carrying 
their produce to the monastery, sometimes 
many miles away. For the monks could not 
move their household from place to place, as 
the nobles could. 

When Fighting Was a Profession 

Here is a body of professional soldiers 
galloping along, their horses' hoofs striking 
fire from the loose stones of the ill-kept road. 
They are on their way to light in yet another 
war, for yet another master. For sometimes 
a nobleman sworn supporters betray him, 
and he has to find men where he can. If we 
talk to one of these fighters he may tell us of 
the many battles he has seen, now on this 
side, now on that. He has hardly any real 
home: fighting is his life, and he will hire 
out to the man who will pay him best. 

Next we may see a soberly clad monk 
jogging along on his plump horse. Perhaps 
he is thinking of the learned book his tired 
hand has been so many days in copying, or 
of the remedy he will give the ailing peasant 
woman when next she calls; or it may be he 
is thinking only of the hot meal that waits 
him inside the abbey wall. 

If we turn aside to see the monastery 
where our monk lives, we may find it less 
of a fort than the knight’s castle, but still 
provided with good means of defense against 
enemies. For in these wicked times no 
house is safe, not even the house of God, 
and often the bishops and abbots are able 
military men, who know how to lead their* 
forces into battle. 

The Life in a Monastery 

Within the monastery is a schoolroom 
where the young monks on probation — they 
are called novices (nbv'Is) — learn to read 
and to write in Latin. There is a library, too, 
a cold, stone- walled room furnished with 
high benches, where monks are busy copy- 


ing manuscripts. The j^recious book from 
which the copies are made is chained to the 
heavy table. And in the sheltered cloister, 
which is open toward the garden that it is 
built around, other monks are busy copying 
and adding those delicate ‘^illuminations,” 
or tiny paintings, which make their manu- 
scripts so beautiful to our modern eyes. 

The Pilgrim and His Tales 

In the refectory, or dining hall, of the 
monastery we perhaps shall see a pilgrim 
just back from one of the holy places sacred 
to some saint or martyr; perhaps he has 
even been to far-off Jerusalem. He will tell 
strange stories of his pilgrimages and of the 
news he has heard in other lands, and if he 
has been to the Holy Land his hat will be 
trimmerl with little shells. Everyone hangs 
on his words, and all long to follow him to 
interesting countries, where men’s heads are 
said to grow beneath their shoulders, or 
where that marvelous bird called the phoenix 
(fe'nlks) rises out of its own ashes once in 
five hundred years. No story is too amaz- 
ing to be believed by these simple-hearted 
folk. 

Thus far we hav^e been wandering in the 
country, where most men, except tlie monks, 
arc either very rich or very poor, and where 
the rich live in a different world from that 
of the poor peasant. The monks stand, in a 
certain sense, between rich and poor, but 
even then there is no great middle class in 
the Middle Ages, such as we have to-day. 
Men are at the top or at the bottom of the 
ladder, and there are hardly any rungs to 
climb on. If you are born near the bottom, 
you stay where you are -unless you become 
a priest or monk. In that case, you may 
climb as high as your talents and fortune 
will take you. 

Let us look next at a town of feudal 
Europe, with its narrow streets. Sometimes 
only five feet wide, and its cro\^ded, top- 
heavy houses. Often the houses are built 
with the second story jutting out over the 
street. For the first floor may weB be given 
over to a little shop that in the daytime lets 
down its wooden shutters and is open to 
the street, under the shelter of the upper 
story. 




Until it was destroyed in the Second World War the 
beautiful old city of Nuremberg, in Germany, stood 
as you see it above — one of the most perfect jewels 

You must be careful as you walk along, 
for out of any window may come flying a 
mess of garbage, a pail of dirty water, or 
some even less savory refuse. The dogs act 
as garbage collectors, and clean away all the 
eatable rubbish; but even then, the street is 
very filthy. Pigs come and go as they please, 
and the stench is not relieved by spice or 
perfume, either. 

When the Black Death Swept Europe 

Small wonder that pestilences attack the 
people now and again. In 1348 the Black 
Death — perhaps the bubonic plague or ty- 
phus fever — swept into Europe from Asia, 
and in England alone carried off half the 


left to us from the Middle Ages. The world has been 
robbed of its beauty because Hitler, bitter in defeat, 
chose to see it blotted out rather than surrender it. 

population. The crops rotted in the fields, 
everywhere life slowed down, and the ver>" 
wheels of government stood still. 

But town life is sportive, just the same, 
what with cockfighting, bear baiting, wres- 
tling, dancing, football, and hawking and 
hunting outside the city walls. It is a noisy 
place, for the town criers go about shouting 
imf)ortant news, and at dawn the various 
peddlers begin to call their wares — meat, 
fish, cheese, and onions, honey, pepp>er, char- 
coal, old clothes, flowers — almost everything 
but soap! On holidays there are sure to be 
religious processions, with perhaps a play 
put on by the weavers or candlemakers or 
some other group of skilled workmen. And 
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of course there is a steady coming and going 
of knights and nobles and churchmen to the 
castle or monastery near at hand. 

Crowded inside the city walls we shall 
find rich and poor, high and low, just as we 
did in the country, though perhaps there is 
no one here quite so wretchedly hopeless as 
the serf whose hut wc first visited. Many of 
our townspeople make a living by serving in 
the great houses of knight, abbot, duke, or 
king. Many follow the trades of baker, 
armorer, carpenter, blacksmith, barber, ami 
the like. And many are skilled laborers 
working with their fellows in a sort of union 
which we call a guild. 

What Is a Guild? 

A guild was simply an association of all 
the workers in one particular trade. Let us 
stop right here in the street and question 
that busy fellow in the leather apron. Per- 
haps we can find out about his guild, the 
guild of the silversmiths. 

Yes, indeed! These men in the Middle 
Ages always have time to talk. It is one of 
their chief pastimes. He tells us that the 
city we are in needs the services of some forty 
silversmiths, who all live here in this street 
and receive for their work a fair wage — say 
a penny a day! These forty silversmiths 
have banded together to control conditions 
in their trade. They have agreed that they 
will not teach the secrets of working in silver 
to more than a certain number of apprentices 
each year. 

What Is a Masterpiece? 

The apprentices will work for their keep 
during a given number of years — three years 
in most trades, but as much as ten if they 
are to be goldsmiths. Their duties and rights 
are all regulated. It is understood that their 
master must treat them as sons, and in re- 
turn they are to run on errands for him, 
attend to opening and closing the shop, and 
work faithfully at their trade. In some 
ways they clearly are better off than the 
master^s sons, for they are not to be made to 
wash dishes or tend the baby, and the 
master’s wife may not beat them! 

At the end of their apprenticeship they 
become members of the guild and are called 


“journeymen,” for they often work for wages 
by the day — or “journee.” If they have 
money enough and can do a fine piece of 
work to show their skill, they may become 
“masters,” and take other apprentices and 
journeymen to work for them. And it is 
interesting to know that the final piece of 
w'ork, which is more or less like an examina- 
tion, is called the “masterpiece.” That is 
how the word came into our language. 

The silversmith’s guild has also decided 
upon other conditions under which they will 
work. They take care of disabled members 
and their families, and they meet at certain 
times in the year to make sure that their 
rules are being carried out. Nor do these 
forty silversmiths consider only the trade 
conditions in their own towns. They are 
connected with other silversmiths in other 
cities; they hold meetings and elect officers 
and maintain a treasury. Tlieir members, 
like the members of other guilds, are all en- 
rolled as masters and workmen — or the heads 
of shops and the journeymen. 

The Famous Guild at Florence 

In Italy, in the beautiful city of Florence, 
toward the very end of the Middle Ages 
there arose perhaps the most famotis guild 
of all — the Calimala (ka'le-ma'la), or Cloth- 
makers’ Guild. From all over the world 
came cloth in bales to the Calimala, to be 
dressed and dyed. The clothmakers of 
Florence had secret processes by which the 
dirty gray fabrics sent to them came out 
soft and shining in beautiful colors. No one 
outside the guild itself could learn these 
processes. 

The heads of the Calimala were powerful 
men, and they and the other members of the 
guild became enormously rich through their 
trade. They had representatives in every 
great city of Fmrope to protect the rights of 
their merchants and to sec that nothing 
went wrong with their trade. They were 
soon able to lend money to kings, who treated 
with them as equals. 

Now the power of money is very great, 
greater than the power of war itself. To 
make war, a king must have money, and to 
get money he must often borrow. As long 
as the kings could get enough money for war 
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by taxing their people, they were supreme. 
But as soon as merchants grew richer than 
kings, trade became king. 

So it is in the towns of the Middle Ages 
that we can see most clearly the seeds which 
are to grow into our modern life. Here are 
men of a single trade handed together for 


shall be free from toll and passage fees anci 
from all customs and exactions.^’ Only 
think what that meant at a time when every 
lord charged you for using his muddy high- 
road, his bridge, or his ford. You might not 
even bring a vessel up a river without paying 
the lord whose land ran down to the stream. 


the good of all the mem- 
bers. Here are all the 
merchants banded to- 
gether into “merchant 
guilds,” in order to fos- 
ter trade. Here are large 
groups of people getting 
rich from something be- 
sides agriculture. Here 
wc have at last some- 
thing dilTercnt from the 
eternal fighting and rob- 
bery which marked the 
early Middle Ages. We 
have the beginning v>r a 
great “middle class.” 

The towns have had 
a hard time getting the 
right to w^ealth and in- 
dependence. There has 
been some stiff bargain- 
ing between them and 
the lords on whose land 
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No wonder the men w'ho 
were building up the na- 
tion’s wealth by trade 
grew tired of such petty 
annoyances! It was 
their constant effort to- 
ward something more 
large-minded and more 
reasonable that helped 
to make the cities the 
centers of progress and 
culture which they are 
to-day. 

And so our visit to the 
Middle Ages, the Dawm- 
ing Ages, the Ages of 
Faith rather than of 
Reason, is over. We 
shall find little in the old 
times to make us love 
our own times the less. 
They hold, it is true, the 
seeds of modern prog- 


they are built, and their ri>oto by Dmish Muneum rcss, but the growth is 

taxes still arc very «:hoked by unfrien.lly 

heavy. But they are a Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and tells how Aethelred forces. We shall return 
persevering lot. They •"<> Alfred defeated the Danes at Ashdown in 871. twentieth 

have built a high wall around their huddled century more contented with what life has 
houses and they light valiantly when the to offer us, and glad that mankind has made 
lord attacks them. so much progress in cleanliness, and kindli- 

And more than that, when they get him ness, in liberty and enlightenment, during 

in a tight place and he needs money badly, the past five hundred years, 

they refuse to give it to him unless he grants Yet we should make a great mistake to 

them a charter allowing them certain rights, become self-satisfied, or to imagine that w^e 


That brings him to terms! He stops inter- 
fering with their trade, and if he is wise, he 
does what he can to encourage it. 

For instance, a charter from the king him- 
self, granted to the good people of Walling- 
ford in England, states that “wheresoever 
they shall go on their journeys as merchants 
through my whole fand of England and 
Normandy, Aquitaine and Anjou, by water 
and by strand, by wood and by land, they 


are in every way better than our ancestors. 
Where we have progressed it is by building 
on the foundations they laid while struggling 
against great difficulties. And at times it 
seems that we have progressed scarcely at 
all, there is so much ignorance and prejudice 
and violence and injustice among us still. 
What we must do is to admire the courage 
and color of medieval life, and to keep on 
trying to improve on it. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


CHINA: THE MYSTERIOUS AND WISE 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, V oL Index, 

Interesting Pacts Explained 

The wisdom of peace, 5-313 The three great religions of 

The Chinese Adam, 5—313 China, 5—3^9 

The “Producer of Fire,” 5—314 A wall 1,500 miles long, 5 3 ^9 
Children of the clay, 5-314 An emperor who tried to put an 

China’s sorrow, 5- 314 end to learning, 5-320 

A man with a glass body, 5—315 We have no slaves, 5-320-21 

Inventor of the compass, 5—315 Trading with Rome, 5—321 

The man who saved the Chinese China’s Herodotus, 5—321 

from becoming fishes, 5—316 Why China never lost its iden- 

Knding a drought, 5-316-17 tity, 5-321 

The destroyers of empire, 5-317 Hid the Chinese have automo- 
The “Son of Heaven,” 5—317-18 biles? 5—322 

Worshiping one’s family, 5—318 A painful custom, 5—322 
The first civil service, 5-318 

Related Material 

The wise man of China, 13-514 While Rome fought Carthage, 
A sage of old China, 13—516 China was building up her 

The story of the Buddha* 13—518 tulture to its present level, 5- 

The wealth of the silkworm, g— 211 

36 The “Essays of Elia,” 13—223 

Heforming the feet, 9—55 The ship’s eye, 10—454 

Chinese architecture, 11—400 The story of tea, 9—134 

Habits and Attitudes 

The “Hivine Husbandman,” 5— Honor thy parents, 5—3^8 
315 A great moral teacher, 5—319 

An emperor seeks a savior for his A Chinese book burning, 5—320 
people, 5—316 A clever plan to save a besieged 

A man who tried to sacrifice him- city, 5-322 

self for his people, 5—316-17 

I0 eisure^ti tne A cti vi ti es 

PROJECT NO. I : Make a PROJECT NO. 2 : Read Lamb’s 
compass, 10—455. “Dissertation on Roast Pig.” 

Summary Statement 

China, a land of scholars and conquered but has always ab- 
not of warriors, has often been sorbed its conquerors. 
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CHINA: the MYSTERIOUS and WISE 


While the People around the Mediterranean Were Struggling 
toward Civilization, Another Mighty Culture Rose 
and Flourished in Asia 

ISI^HINA is older than any other living helped the people even when he died. This 
except Egypt, and unlike was P’an Ku (piin goo), the First Man, 
Egypt never in all her thousands of who worked for eighteen thousand years to 

years has she become a mere one should know that this scene bring order into the universe, 
province of some foreign empire, was somewhere in the Far East, As you may imagine, this was no 

She has been conquered, to be that the people build pagodas, ordinary man but a godlike 
sure, but always the conquerors those fascinating towers with giant. When he died his head 

, ’ , .i ■ 1 each story shaded by a jutting f ^ • i.- 

have made China their home roof. The particular pagoda by turned into a mountain, his 
and the center of their govern- breath turned to wind and 

ment, and have tried themselves ancient capital of ,, clouds, and his voice to thunder ; 


to become Chinese. Though she 
has practically no very old monuments 
like the pyramids in Egypt, China’s wis- 
dom and way of Ffe are very lasting and 
very strong. 

It has not been the wisdom of war, 
though China has had to do plenty of 
fighting in her time. It has been the wis- 
dom of peace. No other nation has so 
many heroes who are the heroes of 
peace — who are remembered because 
they built bridges or wrote poems or 
did good to the people. So in these 
days when we are trying so hard to 
work out a way in which we can live 
in peace together we should find great 
delight in the story of ancient China. 

The very first hero of Chinese story 
worked industriously all his life and 


China. 
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the insect creatures that 
lived on his body turned 
to people. 

Now of course this is 
only a tale, like the tales 
that other peoples have 
told about the beginnings 
of things. But is it not 
a pleasant one? The 
stories go on to tell 
that after P’an Ku 
came the Heaven 
Kings, then the Earth 
Kings, and lastly the 
Man Kings, each royal 
line ruling eighteen 
thousand years. Dur- 
ing this time men 
learned the arts of eat- 
ing, drinking, and 
sleeping, and the first 
calendar was 
made. The 
third line, the 
Man Kings, had 
faces of men 
and bodies of 
dragons. Drag- 
o n s , as we 
know, have ever 
since been great 
favorites with 
the Chinese, so 
that their coun- 
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try is sometimes called the Dragon Land. 

The Chinese stories call the time of these 
three lines of kings the '‘August Periods.’’ 
After them came, they say, the “ten periods 
of ascent.*^ During this time many useful 
arts were invented. Sui Jin (swc rin), whose 
name means “Producer of Fire,” found how 

to make fire as he watched 

birds make sparks by peck- 
ing at a tree. Yu Ch’ao 
(yoo chou), “Dweller in 
Nests,” built the first house. 

Others invented the arts of 
dancing and cooking. Have 
you ever read “A Disserta- 
tion on Roast Pig” by 
Charles Lamb? Lamb tells 
the Chinese legend about 
how cooking was discov- 
ered, making it delightfully 
amusing. 

After the Ten Periods of 
Ascent the stories get more 
and more like real history. 

The Chinese even give us 
exact dates for the heroes 
of the time of the Five 
Rulers, though none of the 
dates before about 800 b.c. 
arc real ones, and even the 
heroes are still more than 
half legend. By this time 
W’e have come to somewhere 
between 3000 and 2000 B.c. 

— which is a very long time 
ago, about the time that 
the Aryans were pouring f’r«w».photo. Deriin 
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(mong-go'll-in), branch of men, they are 
not so very closely related to the people we 
call Mongols (m 6 n'g 61 ). Their language is 
their very own, clearly one of the oldest in 
the world and not closely related to any 
other great language. 

At all events, there they were on the fertile 
j river soil. They had built 
I themselves houses out of 
; the clay, just as they have 
. done ever since; sometimes 
they call themselves Chil- 
. dren of the Clay. Already, 
in that old time, they were 
beginning to gather them- 
selves together by families 
j —all the wives and sons 
and daughters and daugh- 
ters-in-law looking up to 
the oldest man as head of 
the whole. 1 hey had found 
no fierce nati\ es from whom 
they had to take their land. 
So they lived in peace and 
if’ the heroes they honored 
b were leaders who showed 
hj them how' to wTite or to 
^ make music, or how to kee]) 
the Yellow River, “T'hina’s 
Sorrow,” from overJlowing 
its banks and drowning 
j their fields. 

jJ Therefore all the Five 
Rulers were "culture 
heroes.” The first anrl 
greatest of them was Fu 
Hsi (fob .she), who lived 



into India, and the Baby- ® Maio, descendant about 28i;2 b r so the 

1 . I ^ of one of the very ancient races who were ' •, loe 

lonians were building their the original inhabitants of China, before stories say. But it would 

first empire, and the ances- not do to take this date too 

tors of most of us were still out or absorbed, but the vast majority of trustingly, for the stories 
savages in the wildernesses ‘““PP«"ed. 


of Euroj^. As we said, China is very old. 

The Five Rulers were not really emperors. 
They were rather chieftains or the old men 
of the tribe; for the Chinese were still a 
simple pieople who had moved quietly into 
the rich lands of the Hwang Ho (hwang' ho'), 
or “Yellow River,” and settled there to work 
the soil. No one knows for certain just 
where they had come from. Though they 
belong to the great yellow, or Mongolian 


also say that Fu Hsi had 
-the head of a man and the scaly body of the 
sacred dragon! Besides that, he had six 
dragons as counselors; and so, until a few 
years ago, the Chinese emperors always were 
advised by six boards, like our departments 
of state, of labor, and so forth. But whether 
he was half dragon or not, Fu Hsi is supposed 
to have worked out marriage ceremonies, 
invented the lute and other musical instru- 
ments, tamed animals, cultivated the mul- 
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Here is a modem Chinese family — three generations we have record the Chinese have built up their society 
gathered together. From the earliest times of which around very strong family groups. 


berry for the feeding of silkworms, and in- worked. Clearly he was a remarkable person ! 
vented writing ])y pictures, or ideographs The third of the Five Rulers was the first 
(I'de-o-graf'), the system used in warrior hero. Probably about this 

China to this day. Before that, time, somewhere around 2500 

there had been no writing, onl}' : ' ^ u.c., the Chinese pushed east- 

a system of knots in cords, like , ward toward Shantung 

the device used by the Incas ( shiin'toong') in a move- 

in Peru. / - ment of pioneering, and 

Fu Ilsi was followed by there may have been wars 

Shen Nung (shun ndong), or ; with the natives. But 

Yen Ti (y^n de), as he was ' . k Huang Ti (hwang de), this 

called after he came to the V warlike ruler, was an in- 

throne; for Chinese emperors ventor as well as a fighter, 

always took another name He may even have invented 

when they began to reign. the magnetic compass, for 

Yen Ti, too, is mostly leg- ' wc hear of a ‘'south-pointing 

end, and he became known as ' chariot” by which the royal 

the “Divine Husbandman” and family found its way home in a 

the god of agriculture. He was Huang Ti^s wife, Liu Tsu 

the first, the stories tell, to make xhis Chinese lady has just (l^-t>o dzoo), was a culture hero 
wooden plow's, and he taught the ^5^zingly*compU^ rather a culture heroine! 

people much else about farming, ^ted result the hairdresser — for she introduced the making 
Besides that, he made many dis- has achieved l silk; and Chinese empresses 

coveries in medicine. One legend says that ever after were the patronesses of the silk 
he had a glass front to his body, so that he industry. 

could see better how his digestive organs The fourth of the Five Rulers w^as the 
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first of the ‘'model emperors^' whom Chinese 
writers are never weary of praising. For we 
shall soon see that, as one historian has put 
it, the emperors of China were like the little 
girl in the nursery rhyme — you remember 
that 

“When she was good she was very, very 
good, 

And when she was bad she was horrid.” 


dynasty. Like Shun, Yii was later said to 
be an engineer of marvelous genius, who 
accomplished feats of which any modern 
engineer might well be very proud indeed. 
He cut through mountains, made artificial 
lakes, regulated the flow of rivers. “But for 
Yii we should all have been fishes!” the 
Chinese say. He worked so hard for the 
good of his people that he could scarcely 
think of food or sleep: “T just think of work- 
ing incessantly every day,” he said. In his 
extended her sway to the 
west as far as the Gobi 
(go'be) Desert, and nine 
provinces were marked 
out within her borders. 
Yii was a model emperor 
indeed ! Or so at least 
p^eople said long after his 
day when they wanted 
similar things to be done 
in their own time. 

Chinese dynasties had a 
way of beginning with a 
model emperor and then 
running dow'iihill until 
finally things got so bad 
that there was a revo- 
lution. This very 
dynasty set the example, 
and there is really nothing 
much more to be said of 
it except that about 1766 
13 . c. an honest and very 
able citizen named T’ang 
(tiing) is said to have de- 
cided, after much hesi- 
tation, that things had 
gone too far. Everybody 
agreed, and soon the ex- 
emperor was in exile and 
T'ang was on the throne. 
He thus founded the 
Shang (shiing), later called 
the Yin (yin), Dynasty 
(1766-1122 B.c.) of rulers. 

T'ang himself was another model emperor. 
So much did he love his people, the legends 
say, that when there was a terrible drought 
lasting seven years and causing misery and 
starvation, he decided to sacrifice himself in 
order to bring rain. He put on white gar- 




Chinese rulers are sometimes described as so 
cruel and revolting that they seem to be 
demons rather than men. 

Or they are said to be so 
noble and unselfish and 
wise that they might well 
have been angels! But 
of course these characters 
were invented for them in 
much later times as warn- 
ings and examples. 

Yao (you), the first 
model emperor, was very 
angelic. Model emperors 
are generally described as 
consulting wise men or 
“the j^'ople,” for the leg- 
gends arc written to make 
others do those things. In 
Yao^s reign the Yellow 
River burst its banks and 
spread hunger and deso- 
lation far and wide. The 
Emperor, broken-hearted, 
asked the people whom 
they would choose to help 
them in their suffering. 

They picked out a “man 
of the common people 
named Shun” (shwin), 
and this common man the 
emperor at once married 
to two of his own daugh- 
ters and gave power to do 
whatever he could to har- 
ness the torrent. Shun was a skillful engineer 
and saved the situation. Then Yao made 
him his heir, and Shun ruled after him. 

The last of the Five Rulers, Yii (ii) the 
Great (about 2200 b.c.), was the founder of 
the first historical dynasty (di'nds-tl), or 
royal house; it is called the Hsia (sh^-a^h) 
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Food must always be carried to the family at 
work in the rice fields, and this old peasant 
woman is here setting out with it. The life 
of a Chinese peasant family has not changed 
very much in hundreds — perhaps thousands — 
of years. No other farmer in the world sup- 
ports so many lives on an acre of ground: it 
is estimated that five persons live on every 
two acres of farmland in China, as against 
one person in Western Burope. That means 
that the Chinese have to work very hard in- 
deed over their bits of land. 
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This scarcely looks like a tea party, but as a mafter of em frontier for export. Tea raising has been a great 
fact the bales on the backs of these men are full of industry in China for some twelve centuries, for the 
delicate tea leaves. They arc being taken to the wekt- Chinese love of tea is a very old national trait. 


meats, for white is the Chinese color of 
mourning, and went on a white horse to a 
certain mountain, where he confessed his 
sins and was about to put an end to his life. 
But just then there came a tremendous storm 
of rain, and the drought was over. 

The Last of the Shang Emperors 

But this royal line, too, ran downhill. The 
last Shang emperor is said to have used 
ingenious ways of torturing people which are 
supposed to have been thought uj) by T’a 
Chi (til je), one of those women whom the 
•Chinese are fond of calling '‘subverters of 
empire^ ^ because each of them had such a 
bad influence on her especial emperor. This 
T’a Chi, in spite of being surely one of the 
w^orst women in history, is said to have been 
so beautiful that when the revolutionists 
came to behead her the executioner had to 
cover up his face. 

These revolutionists were under the leader- 
ship of a chief from the west, Wu Wang 


.'(woo wang), who now became the first em- 
peror in the long-lived Chou (jo) dynasty, 
^ which numbered thirty-five emperors and 
lasted for nine hundred years, from 1122 to 
255 B.c. All the time that Greece was build- 
ing her glorious civilization, the Chou em- 
perors were ruling China, and when they fell 
Alexander the Great had been dead a century 
and Rome was already fighting with Car- 
thage to see who would next rule the Medi- 
terranean lands. During this long time, 
China was building up her culture, her ways 
of thinking and of life, till they contained 
much which has remained until our own day. 
At the same time the Chinese were pushing 
out their frontiers against the barbarous 
peoples around them, somewhat as our own 
pioneers did in the days of the ‘‘winning of 
the West.” 

The Duties of the ^*Son of Heaven*’ 

Since there were no railroads and tele- 
graphs in those days to bind together this 
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growing nation, the chieftains of the outer 
regions came to have a good deal of power, 
and were sometimes half independent of the 
emperor. China grew into a sort of loose 
confederation of states all looking to the cm- 
f^eror as their highest lord. Besides being 
chief ruler, he was the “Son of Heaven,'^ a 
sort of high priest as well 
as king. No one else could 
make the Great Sacrifices 
each year to Heaven, 

Earth, and the Great An- 
cestors; and to show that 
he was one with his people 
he must each year with 
his own hands work a 
little in the grain fields. 

For most of the Chinese 
lived by the soil, as they 
had Lived from the begin- 
ning and still live to-day, 
after all these thousands 
of years. Villages grew up 
too, and during the time 
of the Chous several great 
cities. Trade guilds, much 
like those in Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, were 
established and became 
very powerful. 

The family in ancient 
China was almost more 
important than we can 
imagine in our day. 

Women were not any too 
well thought of, and a man 
usually had several wives, 
official and unofficial. 

Girls married young and 
went to live with their 
husbands^ families. But 
it was not until long after 
this time that the curious 
custom of binding young 
girls’ feet to make them small came in. 
And though China did not like to be ruled 
by women, we hear tales now and then 
of women scholars or statesmen or even 
engineers. 

Because the Chinese thought so much 
about family they believed that no virtue 
was greater than filial devotion, or devotion 


to parents. The “man of the common people 
named Shun,” who, you remember, stopped 
the flood and married the princesses, was 
just as famous for his devotion to his worth- 
less parents as for his deeds as an engineer 
and later as emperor. Even yet many 
Chinese children are taught to admire the 
boy who was always slip- 
ping and falling just to 
n ake his parents laugh! 

But though they learned 
finally to worship their 
ancestors because they 
thought so much of the 
family, the Chinese re- 
fused to create special !>' 
jirivilcged classes, as so 
many nations have done. 
It was one’s own family, 
not the family of some 
great lord, that was to be 
honored. The officials of 
China have always, even 
from those ancient times, 
been chosen from all the 
l^cople. And this official 
class, the mandarinate 
(man'da-rin-at')^ was 
made up of scholars, the 
wisest and most learned 
men of the day. It was 
the cherished ambition of 
each family to have one of 
its sons become a man- 
darin. 

On the whole, ancient 
China was probably much 
more peaceful and civi- 
lized for longer periods 
than any other nation has 
been until modern times. 

Along in the middle of 
the Chou period, in the 
sixth century n.c., his- 
torians began to arise to write down the story 
of the Chinese people, and sages or philoso- 
phers began to make the Chinese way of 
living into a system. Yii, the first gi?eat em- 
peror, was also the first of the Three Great 
Sages of China. Tan (dan), the duke of Chou 
and brother to the first Chou emperor, was 
the second; he labored nobly to help his 
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In the past many Chinese ladies, like this 
woman of a wealthy family, tottered about 
on feet made unnaturally small by binding. 
The strange and distressing custom of foot 
binding, now happily little practiced, dates 
back to about 500 A.D. Not only were tiny 
feet supposed to be beautiful, but they also 
proved that a girl’s station in life was such 
that she did not need^to use her feet in 
strenuous work. 
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brother the Emperor with all his reforms, and 
the great book of morals and government 
called the “Chou (jo lO), a book which has 
influenced the Chinese somewhat as the Bible 
has influenced us, is supposed to be largely 
his work. But the 
third of the Great 
Sages, who lived in 
the sixth century 
B.C., was the most 
famous of all. 

This was Kung 
Ch^iu (k(mng cho- 
oo'), or Confucius 
(kon-fu'shi-us), if 
we give him the ^4 
Latin name by 
which he is usually 
called. We have ^ 
written a special 
story about Con- 
fucius, and cannot 
tell much about 
him here. He was ' . . "" ^ 



in India, and later Buddhism was to be 
brought to China. We have told a little 
about Buddha and Buddhism in our story 
of India and in Buddha’s own story. So 
here we can only say that Buddhism, though 

it finally died out 
in its own home, 
became one of the 
three great reli- 
gions of China, 
along with Taoism 
and Confucianism. 

Now all this 
time the Chou em- 
perors were getting 
weaker and the 
p dukes and princes 
more quarrelsome 
and the barbarian 
H Huns to the north 
more dangerous as 
neighbors. Finally, 
in 249 B.C., the 

^ . strong house of 

I nm erkns. Knr ma nv OAnfiinfka 


’ . Here is a Chinese mandarin with his sons. For many centuries , v \ • 1 

not a religious the mandarins, or government officials, were chosen by com- Chin (chin) seized 

ip^rVior tin mnrb petitive examinations somewhat like our civil service ezamina- theimnerial nower 
teacher so much as harder. The tests covered not so much the ^ne imperial power, 

a moral teacher duties of the office as general scholarship in the Confucian and the nine-hun- 

and a practical classics. dred-year-old dy- 


man of affairs. He taught that the noblest 
life is to be lived by acting rightly in the 
“Five Relations”: the relation of ruler 
and subject, father and son, husband and 
wife, elder brother and younger brother, 
and friend and friend. Since that was 
just the way the jjeople had been learn- 
ing to think, they welcomed his teaching 
gratefully, and as time went on Confu- 
cianism (kbn-fu'shan-Iz’m) grew into one 
of the three main beliefs of China. 

Two Great Religious Beliefs 

The other two beliefs are Taoism (tou'- 
iz’m) and Buddhism (bdbd'Iz’m), and these 
also were founded in the sixth century before 
Christ. Taoism is based on the teaching of 
Lao-tse (lou-tsfl')^ if means “the Way.” 
It is much vaguer than the teachings of the 
practical Confucius, and though it was a 
noble teaching in the beginning it soon be- 
came mixed with belief in magic. About the 
same time that Confucius and Lao-tse were 
teaching in China, the Buddha was teaching 


dred-year-old dy- 
nasty of the Chous was no more. It is from 
this new’ house of Ch’in that the name China 
comes. 

The most famous of the Ch’in emperors, 
Shih Huang Ti (shih hwiing de), was a man 
of tremendous energy and ambition. He 
made up his mind to unite all China in one 
strong empire. So he went to work in a 
businesslike way and conquered more and 
more of the hundreds and thousands of tiny 
states that had grown up; and he bound 
them all strongly together. To keep out 
the Huns, who were pressing on the civilized 
land from the north, he completed the build- 
ing of the Great W'^all, already begun by 
earlier emp)erors. When finished it was 
fifteen hundred miles long and ran all across 
the northern border of China. This Great 
Wall is still to be seen, though now largely 
in ruins. But finishing the Great Wall w^as 
only one of many astonishing feats of en- 
gineering that this emperor performed for 
the safety of his empire. 

Yet for all his energy and genius Shih 
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The Chinese have always been great builders of walls, 
and in the Great Wall, completed about 325 B.C., they 
produced one of the wonders of the world. It stretches 
for nearlv 1,500 miles along the boundary between 
Manchuria and the eighteen provinces of ancient China. 


As we can see in this picture, taken near the Ming 
tombs, much of the wall is still in good repair. It is 
about twenty feet high between the watch towers, and 
is made of a facing of granite or brick filled in with 
earth. On top is a roadway fifteen feet broad. 


Huang Ti was not a “model emperor.’’ Even 
when he built the Great Wall he made his 
subjects hate him by using forced labor. 
And he was so haughty and vain that he 
insisted on calling himself “the First Em- 
peror” —in China, whose story goes back so 
many centuries, and where men worship their 
ancestors! 

Th^ Mad Plan of the “First Emperor” 

Worst of all, he ordered the scholars all to 
burn their books on pain of death. The 
Chinese say he did this with the mad plan 
of forcing men to believe that he really was 
the first emperor; but more probably it was 
to blot out the record of the tiny states he 
had destroyed. Whatever his reasons, he 
certainly succeeded in forcing a mighty de- 
struction. For at that time books were 
written, or rather painted, on wooden slabs, 
and a volume would fill a cart — so it was 
rather hard to hide them. Just the same, 
many books were built into walls or buried 
in gardens, and later made their appiearance 
again. Unfortimately, nothing could bring 
to life the many sages and scholars whom 
the Emperor had put to death. 

When the “First Emperor” died in 209 b.c. 
there was a time of confusion and civil war 
before a new royal family arose, to found the 
great dynasty of Han (han), which ruled 
China for four eventful centuries. To this 


day the Chinese are proud to call themselves 
“Sons of Han.” 

The most glorious part of the Han period 
lasted from 206 n.c. to 25 a.d. The hidden 
books came out from hiding, and many that 
would have been lost altogether were re- 
peated word for word from memory by some 
old scholar. I'he mandarinatc, which the 
Ch’in emperors had swept away, was^set up 
again, and made more efficient by a series 
of tremendous examinations which all who 
would be mandarins had to pass. The ex- 
aminations were based on the Five Classics 
of Confucius. This system of picking out 
public officials has been called “one of the 
most successful political devices ever in- 
vented by man.” It has had much to do 
with holding the Chinese people together all 
these centuries. 

The Greatest of the Han Rulers 

The greatest of the Han emperors was 
*Wu Ti (140-87 B.C.), who did a great deal 
to make learning and literature popular 
again. A pleasant story is told of him, which 
shows how proud the Chinese were even 
under a strong and well-liked ruler, and 
which shows too that the great Wu Ti 
(woo de) knew how to take a rebuke. He 
sent a message to the governor of Taochou 
(dou'jo'), whom he asked to find him some 
“dwarf slaves.” But the governor replied. 
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“We have dwarfs in Taochou, but no dwarf 
slaves/’ 

For once a model emperor was most 
famous as a warrior. Wu Ti, indeed, is 
called the Warrior Emperor, and his greatest 
fame comes from the way in which he ex- 
tended the empire to the west. There was 
a great deal of 
fighting along 
the frontiers 
against the 
Huns, and so 
successful were 
the Emperor and 
his great gen- 
erals that the 
Huns had to 
turn west toward 
Europe. It was 
because they 
j)ushed the Ger- 
man tribes ahead 
of them as they 
did this that the 
latter turned 
south and over- 
ran the Roman 
empire; so what 
was good for 
China was in 
this matter 
tragic for Rome. 

But meanwhile Chinese traders and Roman 
traders began to make contacts, and the two 
greatest empires of the day just touched 
the tips of their fingers, wc might say, across 
the wildernesses and deserts of Central Asia. 
Even to-day Chinese influence is greater 
in Central Asia because of the glory of 
Wu Ti and the other emperors of Han. 

When Learning Flourished in China 

• Tn the later Han period (25-214 a.d.), two 
immensely important things happened. 
Buddhism began to come in from India and 
take its place as one of the Three Teachings 
of China, as we have already said it was 
fated to do. And paper was invented. No 
longer need a volume fill a cart. So many 
books appeared that in time the Imperial 
Library had some 10,000 volumes. Learning 
flourished, and so did poetry. Szu-ma Ch’ien 


(szdo'mii chfe-a.n') wrote his great history in 
this time. He has been called China’s 
Herodotus, after the great Greek historian. 

But alas, even the Han dynasty ran to 
seed at last, and the barbarians pressed ever 
more harshly against the Great Wall and the 
western frontiers. By 220 a.d. the empire 

fell into pieces, 
and for four cen- 
turies we have 
nothing but wars 
and confusion. 
It is a time of 
military adven- 
turers — a little 
like the knights 
of the Middle 
Ages in Europe, 
a little like the 
Chinese war 
lords of to-day. 
When ihe)^ were 
not fighting with 
the Huns, Ta- 
tars, or Tibet- 
ans, these 
warriors were 
fighting each 
other. 

They worked 
out a set of rules 
for conduct be- 
coming to a knight, and their stories are 
as full of color and romance as they are of 
violence. The time has, in fact, been called 
the “Age of Romance” because so many 
poets and novelists have written about it. 
The most popular of all Chinese novels is 
“The Story of the Three Kingdoms,” which 
deals with this time. The title comes from 
the fact that there were three kingdoms 
which during a good deal of the period man- 
aged to raise their heads out of the confusion. 
North China fell under the rule of the Tatar 
chiefs, but many of them married Chinese 
princesses, and they soon became as Chinese 
as their subjects. 

We really do not have time to tell many 
of the stories of this strange time. But we 
must mention one of the most famous of the 
generals, Chu-ko Liang (job'go le-iing'), who 
was as clever as he was brave. Tt is said 



Photo hy Atiioncuii MuMiim of Natural Jlint^jry 


Hongkong is a city of many races, for it is a British port off the 
southeastern coast of China. But parts of it, as you see here, are 
very Chinese. Note the signs in Chinese, and the way in which 
men are carrying burdens by means of poles balanced across their 
shoulders. 
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In the city of Peiping stands the famous Temple of the 
Happy Year, which you see above. Here once a year 
the emperor came to worship the Supreme Being, or 
Heaven. The central stone, where he knelt, is a per- 
fect circlet; the paving stones of the upper terrace are 
arranged in widening circles; the three terraces are 
circular; and beyond lies the great circle of the horizon. 

that he actually invented ^‘mechanical 
horses/’ which perhaps means some sort of 
early automobile! Another story tells that 
when his town, closely besieged, could hold 
out no longer, he had the gates thrown wide 
open. The astonished enemy saw sweepers 
leisurely cleaning the streets and the general 
himself sitting calmly on a wall playing the 
lute. They could imagine only one thing — 
that it was a trap — and so they broke up 
camp and marched away. Another of the 
war lords of that time, Liu Pei (le-d6' ba), 
was later worshiped as the god of war — 
China had never needed such a god before, 
it would seem. 

An Age of Contrasts 

Both good things and bad flourished in 
this time, as in all times. Buddhism grew, 
sending its followers to far lands on romantic 
pilgrimages, and at home inspiring a noble 
art in ix)etry, p)ainting, and sculpture. Many 
of the poets were as adventurous and devil- 


Into this beautiful plan fits a circular building whose 
three umbrellalike roofs are covered with gleaming 
porcelain tiles of a heavenly blue. For in Chinese 
art and religion blue is the color of heaven and yel- 
low the color of earth. So since the structure stands 
within the inclosure of the Temple of Heaven, it is 
colored 4in exquisite blue. 

may-care as the times, and altogether too 
fond^of wine; but they often wrote glorious 
verse. On the other hand, we have to record 
that it was probably during this time (about 
500 A.D.) that the painful custom of foot 
binding was introduced — by a woman! 
“Every footstep makes a lily grow,” her 
emperor said to her as he watched her tiny 
feet. 

When China Rose to Greatest Glory 

Under the Sui (swa) emperors (589-618) 
China began to draw together again. Then 
there arose the second of the truly great 
dynasties, the T’ang (tiing), which lasted 
from 618 to 907, nearly three hundred years. 
During this time, and especially under the 
second of the T’ang emperors, T’ai Tsung 
(tl dzdong), China rose to the greatest heights 
of power and culture in all her history. But 
we had better leave the story of this man, 
who was to China what Augustus was to 
Rome, for another chapter. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 


A NATION ROUSED FROM SLEEP 

Note: For basic information For statistic aland current facts y 

not found on this pa^r, consult consult the Richards Year Book 

the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

The greatest of the model em- The origin of the pigtail, 5—330 
perors, 5—324 The ‘‘squeeze,” 5-331 

The guardians of the door, 5— Performing the kotow, 5—331 
325 The opium wars, 5-331-32 

The first woman ruler, 5—325 What is meant by extra-territori- 

Fishing without bait, 5—325 ality, 5—332 

Trying to catch the moon, 5—326 The Boxer Rebellion, 5-333-34 

The invention of printing with The birth of the republic, 5—334 

type, 5-326-27 Japan’s infamous demands, 5— 

China tries socialism, 5—327 335 

The “Golden Horde,” 5-327-28 China almost united, 5—335 
The great Kublai Khan, 5—328- Reforming the alphabet, 5—336 
29 Freeing Chinese women, 5—336 

!Marco Polo’s journey, 5—329 Japan’s invasion of China, 5 336 

Refusing immortality, 5—329 

Things to Think About 

Why did not the nations rccog- Has the mandarinate hindered 
nizc Manchukuo? China’s progress? 

Related Material 

Sailing to China, 10-163 China’s staff of life, 9-214 

Who invented gunpowder? 10— America refuses to punish China 
416 after the Boxer uprising, 7—301 

The wasp’s secret, 9-273 Japan, using the methods of 

The man who told the world modern warfare, tries to con- 

about China, 13 445 quer China, 5-3^4 

Who invented printing? 10-47 ^ grass that feeds China, 9-10S 

The marvels of pottery, 12-41 The curse of opium, 9-218 

Practical Applications 

How did China benefit from Why did [China resent extra- 

World War I? 5-335 territoriality? 5-332 

Summary Statement 

China has long had a fine civi- strife. She has learned much 

lization, but in this century has from the West but has so far 

been overwhelmed by revolution, been unable to learn to unite her 

foreign invasion, and factional people and govern herself. 
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Outside the walls of the city of Nanking are the 
tombs of the founder of the Ming dynasty and a 
few of his successors. The avenue leading to the 
tombs is guarded by huge figures of animals carved 
out of stone in the fifteenth century. They are stiff. 


clumsy creatures, and not very inspiring from the point 
of view of art. One of them, a very sturdy camel, is 
shown in the picture above. Standing beside the 
great sculpture is one of the American soldiers who 
were sent to China during the Boxer Rebellion. 


A NATION ROUSED from SLEEP 

For Many Centuries China Seemed Lost in Slumber, Worshiping 
Her Ancestors and Dreaming Dreams of Her Glorious Past. 
Now This Ancient and Gifted Nation Has Been Awakened, 
to All the Crowding Problems of Our Modern World 


■ N THE days when the proud Roman 
empire lay broken in bits by the bar- 
barians, a much more ancient empire 
in the East was rising to the very height of 
her glory. The northern barbarians pressed 
hard on her, too, but she managed to keep 
them off a good deal longer than Rome did. 
And under the T'ang (tiing) emperors (6i8- 
907 A.D.) China’s empire stretched farther 
than Rome’s had ever stretched, while within 
it peace reigned and arts and scholarship 
flourished as never before or since. No 
wonder that the Chinese are still proud to 
call themselves Men of T’ang! 

This great dynasty (di'nas-tl), or line of 
rulers, was founded by Li Yuan (Ic ydo-an'), 
a general who turned against the last Sui 
(swa) emperor and overthrew him. But it 
is Li Yuan’s son, who took the throne as 
T’ai Tsung (627-650), whom we remember as 
the greatest emperor of the line. His empire 


stretched north and northwest beyond the 
Great Wall and the Gobi (go' be) Desert, 
west across Turkestan to the borders of 
Persia and the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
south to take in Tibet, and east to the Pacific. 
It was the largest and most powerful nation 
in the world. To the beautiful city of Sian 
(se'an'), where T’ai Tsung (tl dzdong) had 
his capital, came admiring and respectful 
embassies from all over Asia, and even some 
from Europe. The Japanese were so im- 
pressed that they named their own new 
capital, Kyoto, after the capital of China; 
for both Kyoto and Sian mean “City of 
Western Peace.” 

T’ai Tsung was among the greatest of the 
“model emperors” of whom the Chinese 
boast. He encouraged learning, especially 
the Thirteen Classics and history. He had 
very modern ideas about the punishment of 
crime, for he believed that the best way to 
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keep people from being thieves was to give T’ang emperors were to 
them just government and plenty to wear this was a time of new rc 
and to eat. His soldiers were so devoted to China, except for a little 
him that the two who guarded his door be- of the 8 oo’s they let all il 
came famous in 
legend as the fierce 
Guardians of the 
Door, and even to- 
day we may see 
pictures of them 
on thousands of 
Chinese doorways. 

In all he did he 
was loyally backed 
by his beautiful 
and clever em- 
press, Chang Sun 
(chiing soon). 

Unfortunately 
after the great 
T’ai Tsung died 
there were to be 
no more model 
emperors, or em- 
presses either, in 
the T’ang dy- 
nasty. In all her 
four thousand 
years China has 
had only two 
rulers who were 
women. The first rhoto by MuHOuni of Fine Artii, DoHtuu 

was Wu Hou (woo The statue above, carved out of wood and overlaid with color 
gold, is Kwanyin (kwiin-yln') , goddess of Mercy. Seated 
no;, wno scizeii in the attitude which belonged to royal ease, the goddess seems 
the throne by vio- to be brooding on mysteries far beyond the human understand- 
1 ' m W draperies fall in rhythmic folds, for rhythm and line 

lence in 004. wu Ar« as imnortant in Chinese sculnture as thev are in Chinese 



I * Z* (2 WT AUK* aw UiapVIlOB icua au aujtuuuaw iwaub, ava aaajtaaaaaa caaau aaaab 

lence in 004 . wu ^re as important in Chinese sculpture as they are in Chinese 
Hou was a mon- painting. Here, as in many Chinese statues, we see a still 
, figure ^th c alm face and quiet limbs. Its only movement is 
Ster of cruelty, but expressed in the rhythm of the draperies. The artists of China 
cVii» wac were better painters than they were sculptors, but some of their 

MIC wd,& never uic sculptures are as beautiful as any that have ever been made, 
less a woman of With the coming of Buddhism Cmnese artists began to make 


less a woman of With the 

genius and ruled guddhas of India. There was nothing human about the early 
strongly and sue- sculptured Buddhas; th^ were distant, impersonal beings — 
- ,/ just as the early gods of Greece had been — and often they were 

CCSSIUliy, conquer- truly terrible and awe-inspiring. Then, several centuries later, 
irny Knrpa for flip they became more human, gradually losing more and more of 
b , their godlike, far-off quality but gaining everirthing that grace 

empire* The other and rhythm and personal loveliness could give them. If you 
compare the statue above, made in the twelfth century under 
ang ruiers wc Sung dynasty, with sculptures made in the fifth, or even the 
need not name. sixth, century, you will see how softened and graceful the 
. 1 figures have become. 

Yet weakness or ^ 

luxury or even cruelty at court did not neces- *‘01d Fisherman of the 
sarily mean that the glory of this time in because he spent his da] 

China went out — the court was not all of fishing — with no bait I 

China by any means* Nearly all of the It was the Golden Age 


colossal images of Buddha that were very much like the great 
Buddhas of India. There was nothing human about the early 


T’ang emperors were tolerant, and though 
this was a time of new religious teachings in 
China, except for a little while in the middle 
of the 8 oo’s they let all these religions spread 

as they would, 
without any per- 
secution or strife. 
Both Christianity 
and Mohammed- 
anism gained a 
good deal of 
strength for a 
time, though in 
the end China was 
to stick pretty 
closely to her 
Three Teachings 
which we have al- 
ready described 
— Confucianism 
(k5n-fu'shiin- 
fz’m), Taoism 
(tou'iz’m), and 
Buddhism (bd 6 d'- 
iz’m). 

It was a great 
time for painters, 
poets, scholars, 
and all learned or 
artistic people. 
There was Han 
Vu (hiin yti), 

wood and overlaid with color philosopher and 
goddess of Mercy. Seated “pn’m-tf* r»f T 
royal ease, the goddess seems Prince ot loiter 

beyond the human understand- ature, who 
mic folds, for rhythm and line 

Ipture as they are in Chinese setmed SO great 
unese statues, we see a still and holy a man 
limbs. Its only movement is ^ , . 'r n 

raperies. The artists of China to hlS followers 
sre scidptors. but some of their ^hat they used to 
ly that have ever been made. , 

'mnese artists began to make wash their hands 

in rose water be- 

distant, impersonal beings — fore they read his 
lad been — and often they were 1 rr>. 

Then, several centuries later, works. There was 
lally losing more and more of Chang Chih-ho 
gaining everything that grace .... /i 

less could give them. If you ( Jl^h no ) , a 
, in tte twelfth cenh^ under famous Taoist 
5 made in the fifth, or even the 

w softened and graceful the philosopher, who 
» become. Called himself 

*‘01d Fisherman of the Mists and Waters” 
because he spent his days musing as he sat 
fishing — with no bait I 

It was the Golden Age of Chinese painting 



Plinto by Muneum of Fui« Arts, Boaton 


This charming detail from the ^^Preparing of the New artists have been. He valued flowers, birds, trees. 
Silk,” by Hui Tsung, of the Sung dynasty, shows you and rocks quite as highly as men; and that is why he 
some of the things which have made CMnese painting painted so many exquisite landscapes long before the 
famous. In the first place, everything is in harmony: people of the Western world were interested in land- 
the figures are in perfect balance, the pattern of lights scape for its own sake. His searching pictures of 
and dar ks in the costumes and hair balances perfectly, nature — even though they may be but tiny sketches 
and everywhere is harmonious flow of line. The Chi- of a budding plum tree in spring, of a rock wet by 
nese artist has a marvelous power of suggestion; his foam-capped waves, or of a pine tree crisp'^beneath 
exquisite brush strokes, done in ink or in transparent soft snow — show that the painter was a poet and a 
water color on paper or silk, have all the meaning of philosopher as well as an artist. He was never both- 
a language. And indeed there was a very close re- ered1>y the problem that has caused so much argument 
lationship between painting and writing, although writ- among Western artists — the question as to whether a 
ing was considered the higher art. The Chinese artist thing should look real — for he wanted to show the inner 
was never interested in human beings, as Western meaning of a thing as well as its outward form. 

and poetry. The Buddhist temples were verse has been translated into English, 
decorated with some of the finest work of The inventors too were busy during these 
the painters. Wu Tao-yuan (woo dou-ydo- years. They actually invented printing — 
jin') lived in this time, and no painter ever hundreds of years before it was invented 
lived in China whose name is more honored over again in Europe. This may have been 
than his. In this time too (705-762) lived in the 6oo's, though the time is not very 
the great poet Li Po (le bo), who seems to sure. Chinese printing was not a crude 

have been rather too fond of his “jugful of thing, either, but later included movable 

wine'' but managed nevertheless to write type, page plates, metal cast in moulds — 
glorious poetry — both merry and mournful. ' "about everything we have to-day except the 
Two stories are told of his death. Some linot>'j)c. 
say that he drowned himself because 

of his enemies, and that as he jumped Chinese Write by Picture Signs 

into the river he cried that he was It will perhaps seem strange to us that, 
going to “catch the moon in the midst of in a land with the tendencies toward equality 

the sea." The other story is that he fell into we have noticed in China, printing has never 
the stream because he was so drunk that he meant education for everybody as it finally 
had tried to gather into his arms the reflec- came to mean in Europe and America. But 

tion of the moon! A great deal of Li Po's we must remember that learning to read is 
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a much more difficult task in China than it 

is anywhere else in the world. For the 

Chinese way of writing is by picture-signs, 

or ideographs (i'de-6-graf'), and of course 

there have to be thousands and thousands 

of them to express what we can express in 

different arrangements of only twenty-six 

letters. So it took the , . 

mandarins (man - 

da-rfn), or chief public ’ 

officials, most of their . ^ 

time to learn to read 

the classics, and they 

had little time left for . 

anything else. And as 

for ordinary people, 

they simply could not 

take time off from y 

earning their living to 1 

learn to read and ^ 

write. 1 o-day a L" ■RMHC 

Chinese aljihabet has 

been invented and § 

some people think that g 

in time it may be used 

widely enough so that 


dynasty, got hold of the reins of government; 
they united the empire once more for about 
two hundred years and reigned another hun- 
dred in the south. 

Under the Sung emperors (960-1280 a.d.) 
art and learning flourished again within the 
empire, although the barbarians thundered 
at the gates. In the 
looo’s there was even 
an experiment in gov- 
ernment that sounds 
- much more like the 

twentieth century 
^ than the eleventh— an 

Bk experiment in state 

socialism. This was 
H|H||k the idea of Wang An- 

S|^B|a shih (wiing an-shih'), 

^ a scholar and states- 

man. He wanted U 
make the state respon- 
sible for seeing that 
4 every citizen had a 

§ have the government 

manage all industry in 
« interests of the 
. . people. His reforms 

IS S lunlr. like this nns ^ * 


all the people of the rhot« i.y cwiiat. Iwic ii>^ interests of the 

Chinese republic can typi«l Chinese ship is . junk, like this one 

learn to read and write photographed in the harbor of Hongkong. Thece when he was prime 

jm *1 *s we df> At boats aro usod on both sea and river. They are TYiifiictpr indiiHed olrl— 

as easily as \\e OO. I\X, strange-looking craft to the Western eye, with their lllClUCiea OIG 

any rate a simpler high stems and their square sails, often made of age pensions, mini- 


form of sign writing 

has already been put into use. But it was 
not so in the days of the T’angs. 

Be that as it may, in 800 a.d. China under 
the T’angs was ahead of most other lands 
in its record of peaceful arts and just govern- 
ment and general pleasantness of life. The 
Chinese at their best were tolerant, intelli- 
gent, artistic — truly civilized. 

When China Was Hard Pressed 

' But though China had been able to keep 
the barbarians off for so long she could not 
keep them off forever, and in the early 900’s 
they were pressing her hard again. The 
T’ang dynasty fell, and for fifty years or so 
China was nearly as confused and disordered 
as Europe was at the same time, though to 
be sure there continued to be people who 
called themselves Chinese emperors. In 960 
another strong family, the Sung (sd6ng) 


matting. 


mum wage law’s, and 
other things we usually imagine to be ver\’ 
modern indeed. But he never had a chance 
to work out his system very thoroughly, as 
he lost his power and his reforms were all 
done away with. 

Meanwhile the northern barbarians — it 
was Tatars (tii'tar) now — were winning an 
alarming number of victories. In the iioo’s 
one tribe of them, called the Gold Tatars, 
or the Golden Horde, was invited in to help 
defeat another called the Iron Tatars; then, 
as the emperor might have known would 
happen, they turned against their Chinese 
allies, and conquered northern China. 

But all that had gone before was as nothing 
to the desolation and death and misery that 
followed in the wake of the terrible Mongol, 
Genghis Khan (jdn'giz kan'), who swept 
down on China from Mongolia in 1220. For 
Genghis was one of the most tremendous 
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Photo by U. 8. Navy 


These American bluejackets are testing an old Chi- 
nese superstition which says that whoever can lodge 
a stone on the elephant’s back without trying more 

murderers who ever lived. He was a military 
genius of the first rank, and at the same time 
as ruthless as an earthquake. Northern 
China he turned into a sea of blood. But 
China was only one of the many lands he 
left full of wailing and death. 

The Vast Empire of Kublai Khan 

The Mongols (mong'gol) conquered China 
and ruled it, but it took them years of the 
fiercest fighting to complete the conquest. 
Especially in the south, which was farthest 
away from Mongolia, the Chinese held out 
stubbornly for many years (1280-1295) — 
years of desperate heroism and great misery 
and the most ghastly horrors of cruelty. 
Finally Genghis Khan’s grandson, Kublai 
(koo'bli), was acknowledged emperor of 
China. He fixed his capital at Cambaluc 
‘'the City of the Khan” — later Peking (pe'- 
klng'), and still later Peiping (p€'l-plng') ; 
from there he ruled an empire covering Cen- 
tral Asia and reaching clear into Europe. 

Kublai Khan, though a great conqueror, 


than three times, will have good luck. The elephant 
18 one of the strange, cumbersome animals that flank 
the rogd to the Ming tombs. 

is not the figure of terror that Genghis is. 
When they had China jiroperly conquered, 
these Mongol barbarians seemed to want to 
be civilized by the people they were ruling. 
Kublai listened to Chinese wise men and to 
those of other lands. He even sent an em- 
bassy to the pope in Rome asking for priests 
to explain Christianity to him; but the pope 
got around to sending only two poor monks, 
who never reached far-off “Cathay” (kd-tha') 
at all — and the Mongols later became Mo- 
hammedans instead of Christians. 

Kublai Brings Foreign Ideas to China 

* Yet the Mongols were not willing to go so 
far in China as to take over the Chinese sys- 
tem of having scholars for officials. It seemed 
to them that a soldier was the only sort of 
person who knew how to rule, and they in- 
sisted on setting military governors over the 
people. The Chinese did not like that, of 
course, any more than they liked Kublai’s 
other foreign ideas — though some of these 
ideas were prettv good, like using the Mongol 
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alphabet instead of the native ideographs. 
Anyway, when Kublai's expeditions against 
Cambodia, Java, and Japan failed, the Chi- 
nese were not sorry. 

But Kublai did not need any wider empire 
or greater power. As it was, the glory and 
magnificence of his court has become a glit- 
tcring legend. 

When the English 
p o e t C o 1 c' r i d g e 
wanted to make us ^ ^ 
think of all things S 
full of romance and 
beauty and unim- 

aginable splendor y| 

he wrote - - 

Xanadu . 

Where Alph,' the 

Through caverns 
measureless to 

Down to a sunless 

,, Pbolo by 8oibolniau Symlicate 


Every nation has its own way of dealing with criminals — if 
Fvf>n while he wm^ indeed it does not have a great many very different ways 
within its borders. Here is part of a chain gang in modem 


Mongols. We hear, too, of advances in 
medicine, and there is record of one marvel- 
ous operation j>erformed with anaesthetics! 

But this foreign dynasty, like the native 
ones, ran downhill, and in 1368 it came to 
an end. Another great native dynasty, the 
Ming (1368-1644 A.D.), had arisen on its 

ruins. “Ming’* 
means “bright,” 
■ -a Atei* and the period 

r - -X r-roved to be well 

h VHr-i named. 

The first Ming 

■ ^ Buddhist monk, 

then a sort of 
bandit, leader of 
. r ^ ‘ rebellious 

' "if. bands that never 

ceased to fight 

of dealing with criminals — if against the Mon- 
»at many very different ways foreign rule 

irt of s chain aana in modem ^ lurcigll rule. 


alive Europe heard China, at Soochow, near the eastern coast. The boards about Kis ordinary name 

tMlp<; of Eiihl'ii’s the prisoners’ necks carry writing which tells any interested PVin Vnnn 

Idles 01 was t^nu^Yuan- 

glory. A few 1 k) 1(1 chang (joo ydb- 

traders and travelers won eastward to his an'jang) but after he won the throne he 


court, and one of them, the Venetian Marco 
Polo, became a great favorite of the Khan’s 
and stayed in China seventeen years. Later 
he told the story of his journey to Cathay, 
or China, in one of the most famous books 
in the world — “The Travels of Marco Polo.” 
At first people thought all this magnificence 
must be a mere lie, but later the book inspired 
Columbus and other explorers to try to 
find more about this mysterious and splendid 
East. 

Chinese Culture under the Mongols 

Chinese culture by no means died under 
the Mongols. On the, contrary, this is the 
time when the drama first became important, 
and it is the time of the novel’s birth. Both 
these kinds of literature in China owe a great 
deal, almost their very existence, to the 


chang (joo ydb- 
an'jiing) but after he won the throne he 
was called either T’ai Tsu (ti dzdo) or 
Hung Wu (hobng woo). 

Hung Wu (1368-99) worked very hard to 
make China altogether Chinese again. He 
gave all the offices to mandarins once more. 
He drew up a mighty code of laws, called 
“the Code of the Great Ming,” so that every- 
one should understand just what was lawful 
and what was not. And all the time he 
never grew proud or forgot how humble he 
once had been. One day some Taoist priests 
offered to give him the recipe for an “elixir 
of immortality” by virtue of which he might 
live forever. But when they said no one 
could drink it but the king, Hung Wu re- 
plied, “If that is so, I do not want it, for I 
will have no immortality that my people 
may not share.” 

As usual, there were no more “model em- 
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perors'^ after the death of the first great 
member of the dynasty. Yung Lo (1403- 
1425) was a successful warrior, and is re- 
membered also for having built the beautiful 
‘^Forbidden City” at Peking; yet Yung Lo 
(ydbng lo) had fought his wa}*^ to the throne 
with horrible cruelty. In the later days of 
the Mings disasters like 


southwestward from Manchuria (man-choo'- 
rl-a), helped by a rebellious Chinese general. 
Peking fell (1644), and North China resigned 
itself to its fate. The south held out stub- 
bornly, as it had against Kublai Khan, but 
in time there was little left of rebellion except 
some doughty pirates off the coast; one of 
them was a terror in the 


earthquakes, pesti- 
lences, and famines — for 
which the emperors 
were not at all respon- 
sible — made the coun- 
try miserable. There 
was a great conflict with 
the Japanese in Korea. 

But the art and learn- 
ing of the “Ming 
period'’ are among 
China’s glories, though 
they are not so great as 
those of the T’ang 
period. Tremendous 
encylcopedias were 
compiled. Ming porce- 
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Did you ever try to eat with chopsticks? Every 
Chinese child has to learn to handle them effi- 


region of Nanking 
(mln'klng') for many 
years. 

The Manchus were a 
vigorous race, and some 
of their habits w^cre an 
improvement on those of 
the Chinese; for ex- 
ample, they did not bind 
their women’s feet. 
They had no very well- 
developed culture of 
their own, and showed 
themselves generally 
ready to adopt the cul- 
ture of China. They 


compiled. Ming porce- cicntly, just as we have to learn to handle a knife opened government of- 
lain, w-th colored glazes ‘.“ton wirel?iA/dlfflfSir Bu?^o“ w^^id*ne*? Aces lo Chinese as well 


and painting underneath '^^ve such a notion aft< 
, e mampulate th 

the glaze, won a fame 

it has kept ever since. Fine bronze work 

and exquisite lacquer (lak'cr) work appeared. 

Jesuit missionaries also brought knowledge 

of European science to the Ming court. 


have such a notion after seeing a grown Chinese as Manchus and devel- 
manipulate the slippery -sticks ! , 


oped a prosperous and 
united China. But the Chinese never quite 
forgave them for being foreigners. It is the 
Manchus who were responsible for the Chi- 
nese ‘‘jiigtail,” for they made all subjects 


The End of the Great Ming Period 

And now, as the Ming period draws to a 
close, we have come to a great dividing point 
in the history of China. Before this, dynas- 
ties might rise and fall, but — except for the 
Mongol interlude — China remained Chinese; 
Chinese rulers sat on the throne and China 
was the light and leader of Asia, with Europe 
and the rest of the world almost unknown 
and not troublesome at all. But from now 
on there will be foreign emperors as long as 
there are any emperors, and always there 
will be foreign governments and foreign 
people of one sort or another who decidedly 
have to be reckoned with. 

The foreign rulers were the Manchus 
(mILn'chdoO, who ruled from 1644 to 1912. 
They were a Mongol tribe calling themselves 
“Pure” Tatars. They fought their way 


arrange the hair in a certain way in token 
of loyalty to the throne. But they failed to 
abolish the binding of women’s feet. 

Meanwhile the outside world was knocking 
at China’s gates from other j)laces than Man- 
churia. Already under the Mings Japan had 
tried an invasion and failed. And Portuguese 
traders, having at last rounded the Cajie of 
Good Hope and siiiled to India, began lo sail 
onward to the ports of Cathay. Now in the 
*i6oo’s English, Dutch, and Russians came 
too. They were not welcome, and Chinese 
merchants did their best to make trade hard 
and unpleasant. Chinese were forbidden to 
teach their language to foreigners, and the 
European trade was kept pretty closely to 
one port, Canton (kan-t6n'). Still, toward 
the end of this century (1689) the greatest 
of the Manchu emperors, K’ang Hsi (kang 
she), did sign a trade treaty with Russia. 
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Christian missionaries came too, priests 
and monks of the Roman Catholic church. 
By 1700 there were perhaps 300,000 Catho- 
lics in China. But the missionaries fell into 
foolish quarrels among themselves, and the 
government lost its tolerance too and perse- 
cuted the Christians, so that after a time 
their numbers fell 
off again. But mean- 
while, like the mer- 
chants, the mission- 
aries had been bring- 
ing China and Europe 
into touch. 

In the 1700’s there 
are good things and 
bad to say about 
China anti her Man- 
chu rulers. The great 
K’ang Ilsi (1661- 
1722) was a man of 
learning, the niakci 
of fine moral sayings, 
and the comi>iler of a 
Chinese dictionary. 

The government and 
general state of the 
country was good 
enough so that many 
Russian triljes moved 
into China biig and 
baggage, fleeing 
across the terrible 
deserts to escape the 
more terrible Cossack 
horsemen. 

But the court and 
the mandarins ‘‘squeezed” too much from 
the people for themselves, so that too much 
of the country’s wealth was finding its way 
into the possession of the ruling race. The 
Chinese met secretly to murmur against 
these things, calling their societies the White 
Lotus or the Triads or the Elder Brothers. 
Once in a while there was open rebellion. 

Opening the Door of Trade with China 

The Europeans kept growing more numer- 
ous, and were naturally eager to win a chance 
to do business more freely in China. As it 
was, they were allowed to land and trade 
only under very difficult conditions at Macao 


and Canton. When the French, English, 
and Dutch governments sent special em- 
bassies to Peking about this matter, they 
accomplished nothing. The Chinese even 
tried to make them perform the “kotow” 
(ko-tou') before the emperor — that is, bow 
their heads clear to the floor before him, 
thus admitting the 
superiority of the 
Chinese to such “bar- 
barians” as them- 
selves! This was dur- 
ing the reign of an- 
other great Manchu 
emperor, Ch’icn 
Lung (i 736“96), who 
had extended his em- 
pire far and wide by 
force of arms and felt 
that China w^as quite 
sufficient unto herself. 
This Ch’ien Lung 
(che-an' It^ng) was 
not only a strong mil- 
itary leader, but a 
wise and just ruler, 
and a scholar and 
j>oet as well. 

d'hcre was no ac- 
tual war with Euro- 
pean nations till the 
1800’s, though there 
had been plenty of 
quarrels, as we have 
seen. Then in 1839 
war broke out be- 
tween China and 
England. There was a dispute about 
opium which the British brought in from 
India; but the real cause of the war was the 
old question of whether China should be 
opened to trade with other countries. The 
Chinese were no match for the British, and 
in 1842 the Treaty of Nanking gave Hong- 
kong (hong'kong') to England, opened four 
new trading ports, and condemned the Chi- 
nese to pay an indemnity, or sum of money 
to cover the costs of the war. Not much 
was done to check the opium trade till 1907, 
when China and England agreed to bring it 
gradually to an end. Unfortunately the 
Chinese had learned the habit of smoking 
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This is Sun Yat-sen (1867-1925), father of the Chinese 
republic. As early as 1895 he barely escaped death for 
his part in a revolutionary plot. When the true Chinese 
Revolution broke out in 1911 he was abroad, stirring up 
sympathy for his program of ‘‘Nationalism, Democracy, 
and Socialism.’* He hurried home, and from that time 
to his death was in the midst of exciting events. He be- 
came involved in the unfortunate civil wars and divisions 
that followed the Revolution, and lost some of his nation- 
wide popularity. But the common people always loved 
him, and now that he is dead he is honored as a national 
hero. There is a splendid memorial to him at Nanking. 
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Here is a glimpse of the harbor at Hongkong, full of a barren island, with no asset but its harbor. It be- 
queer-looking oriental craft. This was the harbor came what is probably the greatest trading center of 
turned over to Great Britain by the Treaty of Nanking the Far East, and gradually a city grew up there, in- 
in xa43. At that time Hongkoxig was little more than habited by both foreigners and Chinese. 


opium only too well, and now the war lords no sooner had England won Hongkong and 
grow 1 he poppy to make money out of opium her other trade advantages than the other 
for themselves. So the trade continued, powers began clamoring for the same sort 
From this time on, the Western concessions to them. In 1844 


nations began to think of China, 
that land of ancient splendors 
and age-old civilization, as just 
a sleepy, out-of-date, half- 
barbarous sort of country 
which they were quite within 
their rights in bullying into 
“progress.” It was another 
sort of invasion that the Eu- 
ropeans and Americans were 
now bringing about, not so 
bloody as that of the Mon- 
gols, but more effective in 
changing China’s way of life. 

The Treaty of Nanking had led 
to what is called the “right of 
extra-territoriality,” or the right of 





France and the United States 
won similar privileges, and soon 
many other nations had ob- 
tained them too. 

It would have been hard 
enough for a united China to 
^ stand up against these enter- 
^ prising foreigners; and as we 
have seen, China was not 
united. From 1850 to 1864 
raged the worst of the rebel- 
lions against the Manchus; it 
was led by Hung Hsiu-ch’uan 
(hdbng se-oo'chwAn), a half-crazy 
fanatic. Before the Manchus man- 


“right of i*hoto by American Museum of agcd tO pUt dOWU thiS T’aip’iug 

iie right of Natural HLitory (ti'ptng') RcbelHon, as it is called. 


foreigners in China to be tried to M^^b^ypiclub^li^^ sixteen provinces lay desolated and 
under their own laws in their own Chimir* twenty million Chinese inen and 


courts. This demand was made 
because the Chinese laws were very different 
from those of the Western nations. The 
Chinese did not mind this at first, but later 
they began to protest against it. Besides, 


women were dead. 

In the very midst of this terrible dvil war, 
there came a second war with England 
(1858-do); this time England had France 
as an ally. The French and English troops 
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In the heart of Peiping stands the ancient “Forbidden by a great pink wall and moat» and are approached by 

City” — now forbidden no longer, for the rule of the a wide ayenue oyerarched by a series of beautiful 

emperors is abolished. Gorgeous palaces that once gates. Aboye is one of the gates within the Forbidden 
were the home of the emperor and ms court may now City, as it looked at the time of the Boxer Rebellion 
be yisited by ordinary folk. The Forbidden City — or in xpoo. As you see, a Chinese “gate” may be an 
Purple City, as it was also called — was built by one of extremely imposing structure, ably guarded by animals 
the Ming emperors early in the 1400’s. Its magnificent of huge proportions and threatening aspect. Creatures 
palaces, with their roofs of yellow tile, are surrounded like this one are common in Chinese art. 

forced their way to Peking, where they did T’zu Hsi, until the last few years of her time 

much damage. The war ended, not un- of power, set her face like flint against all 

naturally, in more concessions from China, change — against either giving in to the for- 
Again other nations, especially the United eigners who were overrunning her empire or 
States and Russia, took advantage of the even adopting the better things they had to 
success of British arms to get the same sort teach China and her rulers, 
of advantages without having to fight for Meanwhile the powers took advantage of 
them. China's weakness to seize ports and other 

^ ^ ^ . places from which they could trade more 

Sad Days for a Proud Nation easily. It even seemed as if they were going 

The emperor Hsicn Feng (sh^-an' fling) to divide her up bodily among themselves, 
died almost broken-hearted by all these sor- As for the rulers, they tried to turn all the 
rows, and none of the Manchu emperors who discontent of their Chinese subjects against 
came after him was much luckier or more the foreigners, and by 1900 they had suc- 
capable than he. They were mere boys, ceeded so well that violence broke out, cen- 
and the real ruler for many years (1898-1908) tering in Peking. This uprising is called the 
was the famous empress dowager (dou'a-jSr), Boxer Rebellion. Many Chinese Christians 
T'zu Hsi (tsti she); she is called “dowager" and A>me Europeans and Americans were 
because she was the widow of the dead em- killed, and much missionary property was 
peror and not the wife of the reigning em- damaged. The foreign embassies were be- 
peror. There was a war with Japan in 1894- sieged in their quarters in Peking. An inter- 
95, and China was beaten by these people national army — British, French, German, 
whom she had hitherto despised. At home, Russian, Japanese, and American — was sent 
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to restore order, and it forced its way to 
Peking. In the end, China had to pay a 
huge indemnity and was punished in other 
ways. 

But the Europeans and Americans had 
been bringing many good things into China 
too. Although they cer- 
tainly had no right to look 
down on the Chinese and 
I heir culture as they too 
often did, they nevertheless 
did have some ideas which 
the Chinese gradually came 
to feel were valuable to 
them. Above all they had 
brought some of the Chi- 
nese into touch with West- 
ern ideas of education and 
government. 

As far as the old Manchu 
dynasty was concerned, 
however, the matter had 
gone beyond mere reform. 

At the very end of her reign 
the Empress Dowager at 
last gnv^e way to the new 
ideas— but it was too late. 

The Chinese were tired of 
the Manchu emperors and 
meant to get rid of them, y 
as they had got rid of many S 
another imperial house. S 
But now that they had be- ' v:?:- 

- rhoio hy Prense-i'Uoto, Berlin 

gun to ponder all these _ . _ 


remarkably little for so great a revolution. 
In February, 1912, the child emperor was 
forced to give up his throne, and Yuan 
Shih-k'ai (yob-an' shih ki) became the first 
president of the new Chinese republic. 

But alas, it was not going to be so easy as 
that. China had been try- 
p ing to devour Western 
ideas at such a fearful rate 
during the last few years 
that she was bound to have 
acute indigestion. So the 
story of China since 1912 
is the story, still being 
written, of another period 
of confusion and bewilder- 
ing change. Yet China has 
lived through worse times 
before this, and one may 
therefore hope that she will 
eventually establish herself 
as a strong, free, forward- 
looking nation. 

Yuan Shih-k^ai managed 
to restore some sort of 
order in China after the 
revolution, l:)ut he was not 
a true republican, and 
seemed to want to make 
himself emperor, though he 
never quite did it. Even 
after his death (1916) the 
Kuomintang (gwo-min- 
O'" People’s party, 


r 1 • 1 . This thoughtful representative of young . , ^ ^ T ’ 

new-lasnioned notions from china has many, many centuries of civi- earned on its reforms under 

the West, their leaders lizftion behind him, and a long history of the greatest difficulties. 

could see no reason why grows to manhood he will see aU about Besides the difficulty we 
there should be any em- famine and floods, the riots and have mentioned of going 

perors at all. unhappy nation at the present day. But too fast, it had to face 

So we come to 1911 and c*® alwavs hope that a people so high- much division in itself. 

the v_^hinese Revolution tually be able to set their house in order Then, too, the system of 
another great dividing make their lofty ideals felt in our examinations for the man- 
point in China’s story. modem world. darinate had been done 

Secret republican societies grew up during away with as too old-fashioned, but there 


the last years of the empire, and Chinese 
living abroad organized openly — and sup- 
plied the revolutionists with money. The 
leading mind of the revolution was Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen (called swiin wtin in Chinese); the 
military leader was Wu T’ing-fang (wdb 
ting-fang), a former mandarin. There were 
some assassinations and some bloodshed, but 


was no other machinery of government ready 
to take its place. There was great need of 
money, but to borrow abroad meant too 
much influence of foreigners. The result of 
all this was that ‘‘war lords” were always 
setting up their own selfish governments in 
one province or another. 

The other nations did not help much, al- 
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This is a scene from the undeclared Chinese-Japanese in China proper not far from the Manchurian border. 
War which began in Chinese troops are firing The picture was taken in 1933, not long before the 

on the Japanese from the city wall at Shanhaikwan, Japanese invasion of the province of Jehol (rS-h(ir'). 

though, to do them justice, most of them the great wave of love and respect for his 

seemed to have given uj) the notion of carv- memory hcljxjd fora time to unite the|x^ople, 

ing China up among themselves. Most of especially of South China. For a while the 

the trouble was with Jajian. In 1915 Jajian leaders got helj) in their plans from the 

made the notorious 'rwenty-orie Demands, Russian Communists, but they quarreled 

which would have made China {)ractically a with them later and expelled them. Chiang 

vassal to her. 'I'liere was great indignation Kai-shek (je-ang' ki-shuk) led the armies 

both within China and without about these of the People’s j:)arty to victory against the 

demands, and the worst of them were finally war lords of the North, until in 1027 it 

given up. But in i(;i<S, at the close of the seemed as though they would succeed in 

World War, Japan fell heir to Shantung, winning all China. Tn 1921s they took Pe- 

which had belonged to Germany. She had king, which they renamed Peiping, “Northern 

held Korea (kd-re'a) ever since before the Peace.” Hut even so, they could not control 

Revolution; Korea had been made independ- the w^ar lords in the outer provinces, and too 

ent of China after the Chinese- Japanese War often their own soldiers got out of hand and 

in 1894-95, and Japan had annexed it in made nearly as much disorder as they 

1910. But in T921, at the Washington Con- prevented. 

fcrence, the great powers, including Japan, All this excitement still seemed rather 
agreed to keep hands off and let China work vague and far away to many a Chinese 
out her own problems. Japan promised to peasant, especially in the more old-fashioned 
restore Shantung, and a few years later she North, as he sowed his rice and tended it 
did so. and ruled his humble household as of old. 

Meanwhile the government of China had On the other hand, millions found themselves 

split in two, or rather in two large and several sunk in ruin and misery, either from the 

small pieces. In Canton and part of South wasting wars or from the famines which fell 

China the Kuomintang was still in control, on the land. That they had no notion what 

but North China was torn by civil war it was all about was far from making these 

among quarreling military adventurers or things easier to bear. At the same time, the 

war lords. When Sun Yat-sen died in 1925 new ideas out of Europe and America were 
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working like yeast among the educated 
classes, especially the young people. Old- 
fashioned parents began to find that their 
sons and even their daughters would not 
obey them as faithfully as they used to do. 
Old ceremonies and beliefs were going, and 
the young p)eople talked against even the 
sacr^ Classics of Confucius. 

A Time of Great Popular Movements 

Spreading from Canton and other cities 
where the foreign influence had long been 
strong, great popular movements sprang up. 
There was a movement, headed by Hu Shih 
;h6o shIh), to bring books to the common 
[>eople by using simpler signs instead of the 
difficult old writing. Labor unions arose to 
protect the workers. There were schools for 
both boys and girls, and progressive schools 
refused to take girls with bound feet. Women 
began to take their place in government and 
public affairs — in this land where it had been 
the custom for poverty-stricken fathers to 
sell their little daughters into slavery to buy 
food lor the rest of the family! 

Wi’h all this going on, it is small wonder 
that China had no strength left over to form 
a strong and united government. Though 
the foreigners gave up some privileges, there 
was so much disorder that they felt they must 
keep the right of using their own courts. All 
China could do to uphold her rights against 
other nations was to use the boycott — that 
is, to refuse to buy their goods. With Britain 
and the United States she came to be on 
friendly terms at this time, however; it was 
Japan who was the real danger. This became 
clear in 1931. For in that year a Japanese 
army occupied Manchuria, and even struck 
at China’s chief port, Shanghai (shing'ha'I). 
Saying that the disorder in Manchuria had 
made the step necessary, the Japanese set 
up a new government there which was sup- 
posed to be independent. 

Of course the other powers had to listen 
to China’s appeal to them in this new trouble, 
for since China was a member of the League 
of Nations, all League members were in- 
volved, and as for the United States, she 
felt that the Washington Treaty and the 
Pact of Paris, which outlawed war, were also 
threatened. The Japanese were persuaded 

(History of Work 


to withdraw from Shanghai, but insisted on 
recognizing the new state of “Manchukuo” 
(man-ch^'kwo) in Manchuria, though no 
other power would do so. The League of 
Nations appointed a commission to investi- 
gate the whole matter, and in 1932 the report 
was made; it was on the whole favorable to 
China’s right to be sovereign in Manchuria. 
But Japan refused to give way, even when 
her action was condemned by the forty-five 
nations who met at Geneva to consider the 
matter and by the United States besides. 
Instead, she withdrew from the League of 
Nations and soon started a campaign south- 
ward from Manchuria toward and even 
across the Great Wall. In 1036 she made a 
series of secret demands on China which were 
believed to be equal to asking China to give 
up a large measure of her independence, and 
in July, 1937, without declaring war, she 
sent her armies into China. 

To be sure of victory she needed to conquer 
the ill-prepared Chinese in three months. 
But though her armies by the end of 1938 
had overrun nearly a quarter of China, vic- 
tory still seemed as far away as ever. The 
Chinese fought like lions. Their old enmities 
were swept away, and the campaigns! bru- 
tality and terror that the Japanese had em- 
barked upon to break the Chinese spirit only 
served to harden it. Even the Chinese Com- 
munists, who after a superhuman march 
from the Southeast over thousands of miles 
had occupied a large area in the Northwest, 
now joined valiantly in the defense. 

In fact the Communists were the most 
active of all in urging resistance. They even 
kidnapped Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese 
dictator, and his wife, and kept him impris- 
oned until he agreed to a united front against 
the Japanese. Later their army led in the 
guerilla (gfi-rll'a) warfare that kept the Jap- 
^anese from making their conquest good. 
Though Japan held China’s richest lands, her 
industries, her ports, and many of her mines, 
small armed bands of Chinese made life 
miserable for the invaders. In 1939 the 
Chinese began to stiffen their resistance, and 
when Japan tried to set up a “puppet govern- 
ment’* under Wang Ching-wei they treated 
it with scorn. Their role thereafter is de- 
scribed in our story of World War II. 

1 War II 6 — 493) 
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REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


AREA 

Total, including Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan), Inner 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Manchuria, 4,3x4,156 square 
miles. With Manchuria is included the province of 
Jehol. 

LOCATION 

China is a vast country of Eastern Asia, lying south of 
the Asiatic portion of Russia. It extends from iS^’so' 
to 53°35' N. Lat., and from 74° to 135** E. Long. South 
of China are French Indo-China and India. Shanghai 
is situated at 31'' N. Lat. Peiping, at 40'' N. Lat., is 
on the same parallel as Philadelphia. Canton, lying 
just south of the Tropic of Cancer, is in practically 
the same latitude as Havana. 

CLIMATE 

The mean aimual temperature at Peiping is 53^ F.; 
at Shanghai, 59” F.; at Canton, 70'’ F. Northern China 
is swept by cold winds from Central Asia and has 
severe winters. Peiping has a climate that is practi- 
cally identical with Omaha's. Its January temperature 
(24*' F.) is lower than for any other place in the same 
latitude. The summers are hot, with a somewhat 
short rainy season. The region is subject to flood and 
drought. The Yangtzse Valley has mild to cool winters, 
with cyclonic rains. The summers are hot and wet. 
Southeast China has a subtropical, moist climate in 
the valleys, but the highlands are cooler. The rainfall 
is high, the dry season short. South China has tem- 
peratures of over 60^ F. throughout the year; the 
Yangtzse Valley maintains those levels for 6 or 7 
months, and north China for 5 months. The rainfall 
depends on the monsoons. The greater part of China 
belongs to the Temperate' Zone. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

China is, for the most part, a veir mountainous country, 
with many of its ranges a continuation of Tibetan and 
Central Asian chains. The Kuenlun Mountains cross 
almost the whole breadth of China; and near the 
Tibetan frontier are many north and south ranges 


which determine the water courses. Only the Yangtzse 
escapes to the east. The province of Szechwan has 
peaks as high as 25,000 feet. In North China the Yel- 
low River, or Hwangho, flows first through the uplands of 
Northwest China and then, in its lower course, crosses 
the great plain of North China, which is in reality a 
delta of rich alluvial soil, where the population is 
exceedingly dense. The Hwangho is not valuable for 
commerce, since it is subject to flood and likely to 
change its course. The Grand Canal connects it with 
the great river of Central China, the Yangtzse, a 
stream 3,000 miles long. This river is navigable by 
ocean steamers for 1,100 miles, to the port of Ichang. 
The Si-Kiang is an important river of Southern China, 
with the cities of Canton, Hongkong, and Macao near 
its mouth. China has vast deposits of coal, and is 
rich in other minerals, including iron, tin, tungsten, 
and manganese ores. 

THE PEOPLE 

The Chinese belong to the Sinitic division of the 
Mongolian race. They are a mixed stock, for they 
have absorbed the barbarians in the regions they have 
occupied and those who have from time to time in- 
vaded them. There seem to be two types of people 
in China, though the differences between thapi are 
not great. In general the northern Chinese is taller 
than the southern. 

GOVERNMENT 

In 1946 a national assembly adopted a new constitution 
which went into effect in 1947. It abolished rule by a 
single party and provides for a president to be elected 
by the people. Five yuans, or councils, carry on the 
government: i) the executive yuan, or cabinet, ap- 
pointed by the president; 2) the legislative yuan, the 
supreme law-making body, elected by the people; 3) 
the control yuan, an upper house elected by the pro- 
vincial assemblies; 4) the judicial yuan, a supreme 
court appointed by the president; 5) the examination 
yuan, in charge of civil service and appointed by the 
president. The national assembly is elected. Everyone 
over 20 may vote. At present Communists rule China. 
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ASIA 


AREA A 1 ?D LOCATION 

Asia, the largest of the continents, has an area of 

17,250,000 square miles. Geographically it is united 
with Europe, and the two make one great continent, 
to which the name “Eurasia” is often given. But in 
culture and history Europe and Asia have always 
been separate, with the dividing line running through 
the Aegean Sea, the Black Sea, the Caucasus Moun- 
tains, the Caspian Sea, the Ural River, and the Ural 
Mountains north to the Arctic Ocean, which washes 
Asia on the north. The Suez Canal and the Red 
Sea separate Asia from Africa, and Bering Strait and 
the Pacific Ocean from North America. To the south 
are various arms of the Indian Ocean. The Mediter- 
ranean Sea forms the western boundary south of 
Europe. The continent lies between 16' and 77^ 
40' N. Lat. and between 26° 5' £. and 169** 40' W. Long. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Asia has a coast line 35,000 miles long. On the east 
the continent is indented by the Sea of Okhotsk, the 
japan Sea. the Yellow Sea, and the East China Sea. 
Between the Sea of Okhotsk and Bering Sea lies the 
Peninsula of Kamchatka, and between the Sea of 
Japan and the Yellow Sea lies the Korean Peninsula. 
Farther south is the South China Sea. with the Gulf 
of Tonkin and the Gulf of Siam. It is separated from 
the Bay of Bengal by the Peninsula of Indo-China, 
of which the Malay Peninsula is the southern portion. 
West of the Bay of Bengal is the great peninsula of 
India, with the Arabian Sea on the west. Between 
the Red Sea and the Arabian Sea, which has the Gulf 
of Oman and the Persian Gulf as an arm, is the Arabian 
Peninsula. The peninsula of Asia Minor lies between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea. 

Mountains cover a large part of the continent of 
Asia. They lie in a great curve from the Kamchatka 
Peninsula to the western end of Asia Minor. In the 
northeast are the Verkhoyansk and the Stanovoi moun- 
tains, which at their southern end give place to the 
Yablono. Range. Other high ranges farther west are 
the Altai and, finest of aU. the Tien Shan, or Mountains 
of Heaven, which reach a height of 23.620 ft. in the 
peak of Tengri Khan. South of this long series of 
mountain ranges lies the great Mongolian Plateau, an 
arid depression that extends westward through Chinese 
Turkestan as far as the lofty Pamir Plateau. Nowhere 
on the Mongolian Plateau is the land below 2,000 ft. 
In this great upland is the famous Gobi Desert, a vast 
rainless tract where large areas are nothing but barren 
rock, with no living thing to be seen. The Mongolian 
Plateau is bordered on the east by the Khingan Moun- 
tains, which on the other side f^ away to the valley 
of the great Amur River, which drains the lowland 
known as Manchuria and has its outlet in the Sea of 
Okhotsk. To the north of the Amur Valley are the 
Stanovoi and Yablonoi mountains. The Khingan 
Mountains are at the eastern end of another great series 
of ranges which bound the Mongolian Plateau on the 
south. Here, among others, are the Nan Shan, the 
Al^ Tag, and the Kuenlun mountains, the last with 
altitudes over 20,000 ft. and, in the peak of Ulugh 
Mustagh, as high as 25,340 ft. The Kuenlun Moun- 
tains are the northern boundary of the Plateau of 
Tibet, a desert region of bitter cold where the average 
elevation is 15,000 ft. above sea level. Its surface is 
broken by snow-covered mountain ranges that mostly 
lie east and west South of the Plateau of Tibet are the 
Himalayas, the highest mountains in the world. Even 
the passes across them are mostly over 15,000 ft. 
above the sea, and a large number of peaks are over 

20,000 ft. Everest, the highest mountain in the world, 
is 29,141 ft. high, and K2, the next highest, is 28,250 
ft. high. South of the Himalayas lies India, with the 
great plain of the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brah- 
maputra rivers stretching away from the foothills of the 


mountains and a table-land — sometimes called the 
Deccan — filling most of the peninsula to the south. 
Eastward from the Tibetan Plateau flow the Yangtzse 
and the Hwangho, the great rivers of China; and from 
the plateau’s eastern end high ranges stretch away 
toward the south through Western China and that 
section of Asia known as Indo-China. Between these 
ranges are the important rivers of Indo-China, Siam, 
and Burma. The best-known are the Mekong, the 
Menam, the Salween, and the Irrawaddy, the chief 
river of Burma. Here also rises the Si-Kiang of South- 
ern China. The Brahmaputra, the Ganges, and the 
Indus — the great rivers of India— all have their head- 
waters on the Plateau of Tibet and the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas. 

With the exception of Syria and Arabia, all that part 
of Southwestern Asia which lies west of India is 
covered by another great plateau, high in places though 
not so high as Tibet. For the most part it is between 

2,000 and 8,000 ft. above the sea. On the south it 
extends to the Arabian Sea. the Persian Gulf, and the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. On the north 
it extends as far as the ranges of mountains that stretch 
out west from the Pamir Plateau, with the Hindu 
Kush Mountains in the east, the Elbrus, or Elburz, 
Mountains in Northern Persia, and the northern ranges 
of Armenia and Asia Minor still farther to the west. 
All together it is about 2,500 miles long. In the east 
this great highland is known as the Plateau of Iran, 
or the Persian Plateau; here lie Afghanistan. Balu- 
chistan. and Persia. Westward are the highlands of 
Armenia and Turkey, in Asia Minor. On the plateau 
are many high mountain ranges and many lofty peaks. 
The whole eastern part of this great plateau is dry and 
barren, and so is the Arabian Peninsula, a country of 
low mountain ranges lying to the southwest of the 
Plateau of Iran. Between the two is the fertile valley 
of Mesopotamia, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates 
rivers; it is the ancient cradle of civilization. All that 
part of Central Asia lying north of the Plateau of Iran 
and east of the Caspian belongs to Russia and is a dry 
plain, with the high mountains of the eastern plateaus 
bordering it on the east and a low divide shutting it off 
on the north. It is never very high above sea level, 
and all its drainage is into lakes or swampr^that lie 
in the depressions. In the east the Oxus, or Amu. and 
the Jaxartes, or Syr. drain it into the Aral Sea. The 
nortlfern part of this desert region is known as the 
Kirghiz Steppes. 

All the northern part of Asia belongs to what we know 
as Siberia. It is bounded on the west by the Ural 
Mountains, on the southwest by the divide that sepa- 
rates it from the deserts of Central Asia, on the south 
by the northernmost of the high mountain ranges that 
cross Central Asia from east to west, and on the east 
by the Pacific. It is in general a tract of forest and 
grassy plain, with broad lowlands in the valley of the 
Ob River in the northwest and high mountain ranges 
in the east. Between the Yenisei and the Lena is the 
rugged Angara Plateau. The Ob has the largest drain- 
age basin of any river in Asia, and in its sluggish course 
wanders through one of the world’s widest lowland 
areas. All the rivers of Siberia find their way to the 
Arctic Ocean. Of them the Ob. the Yenisei, and the 
Lena are the longest and most important. In the 
extreme north is a region of tundra, where the soil 
never thaws out all the year round. The Siberian 
lowlands have a good deal of marshy land. 

Asia has many lakes, among them the salty Aral Sea. 
Lake Balkhash, and Lake Baikal, the deepest in the 
world. Off the coast of the continent are a good many 
important islands. In the North Pacific is the group 
of mountainous islands occupied by Tapan. Only a 
quarter of the land on them can be cultivated. Farther 
south are Formosa and the Philippines, New Guinea, 
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Borneo, Celebes, other islands of the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and Ceylon. In the Mediterranean is Cyprus. 

CLIMATE 

Three-quarters of Asia lies in the Temperate Zone, 
one-eighth in the Torrid Zone, and a little more than 
one-eighth in the Arctic Zone. Of course there is a 
great variety of climates, though none of them seem 
ideal. The northern region, which takes in Siberia 
and Western Turkestan, lies within the Temperate 
and Frigid zones, and has greater heat and drought 
in summer and severer cold in winter than places in 
the same latitude in Europe. Much of the land is 
frozen all the year round; the delta of the Lena River 
has an annual average temperature of i° F., and at 
Verkhoyansk the average January temperature is —59°. 
People are able to live there because there is little 
wind and the air is very dry. Japan has a varied cli- 
mate because the islands extend through a number of 
degrees of latitude. The northern regions are fairly 
cold, and southern Kyushu is fairly warm. Much snow 
falls in Japan and the monsoon winds bring heavy rains. 
Sometimes with the monsoons come typhoons — terrific 
hurricanes that destroy the rice crop. China lies mostly 
within the Temperate Zone, but in the north it is swept 
by cold winds from Central Asia and has severe winters. 
Peiping has a lower January temperature than any 
other place on the globe at 40° N. Lat. The rainy 
season is short and comes in summer; the winters are 
dry. Both drought and flood often afflict the people. 
The Yangtzse Valley has milder winters and summers 
that are hot and wet. Tibet is dry and has bitterly 
cold winters because of its elevation; and in Persia 
the winter season is severe and the summer extremely 
hot and dry. Southwestern Asia, including Asia Minor, 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, Persia, and parts of Afghanis- 
tan, have cold winters and hot, dry summers. The Malay 
Peninsula, the islands of the southeast, the west coast 
of India, and regions north of the Bay of Bengal have 
a rainy season that comes with the monsoons. Here 
the climate is equatorial - hot all the year and rainy 
in every season. India has three seasons— a hot 
season, a cold season, and a wet season. Asia has 
regions of open desert in the north where no rain falls, 
where the summers are hot and the winters cold. 
Such a climate is found on the Red Sea coast of Arabia, 
the Arabian Desert, the Indian Desert, the Gobi 
Desert in Mongolia, and in the region east of the Cas- 
pian. 

VEGETATION 

In the far north, on the tundras, there are no trees — 
only mosses and lichens and low-growing shrubs. 
Farther south are the regions of the cone-beadng 
trees -the pines, firs, and spruces —which also grow 
on the high mountain slopes of the continent and in 
Japan. The larch and birch grow in Siberia, and in 
China the willow, alder, and poplar. The regions of 
the south which are not under cultivation are covered 
with tropical forests which produce teak, sandalwood, 
bamboo, and various other fine woods. Rice is grown 
wherever the ground is moist enough, and is the most 
important cereal of Asia. Most of the world’s crop 
comes from this continent— from the delta of the 
Ganges, Bengal, Burma, the plain of the Mekong, 
the fertile valley of the Yangtzse, the hills of Japan, 
and a good many other places. Wheat is raised in 
China, Siberia, and the Indies, but is far less important 
than rice, which is the staple food. More sugar cane 
is raised in Asia than anywhere else in the world - it 
is grown especially in Northern India, the interior 
of India, Java, China, Formosa, and Japan. All of the 
tea used in the world comes from this continent, and 
is raised in China, India, Ceylon, Java, and other 
islands Cotton is grown for home use in China, and 
is raised in India for the world market. Jute is raised 


only on this continent, and is grown especially in Bengal, 
Nepal, and Ceylon. A large percentage of the world’s 
tobacco is grown in Asia- -in India, Indo-China, the 
East Indies, and, even more important to world com- 
merce, in Persia and the Caucasus. Rubber grows in 
the East Indies, in British Malaya, and in Ceylon. 
The coffees of Arabia and Java are famous everywhere. 
Oil seeds are grown in India. Soy beans and the opium 
poppy are widely grown in a good many places, and 
spices and medicinal substances are found in the tropi- 
cal regions. Four-fifths of the pepper of the world 
comes from Asia, and all the camphor. Another 
valuable product is cinchona bark, used in making 
quinine. The tropical regions also produce copra, 
coconuts, bananas, oranges, lemons, peaches, and 
mangoes. 

ANIMALS 

In the far north live the ermine, sable, lynx, and rein- 
deer. Farther south are oxen, sheep, goats, horses, 
camels, asses, the yak of Tibet, and, among wild 
animals, the bear, antelope, jackal, hyena, wolf, 
weasel, wild sheep, wild horse, and the wild camel of 
Turkestan. The lion lives in Arabia, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia; the tiger in Mongolia, Turkestan, China, India, 
Indo-China, Java, and Sumatra. In India, Indo-China, 
and the East Indies are tigers, leopards, Asiatic ele- 
phants, tapirs, rhinoceroses, crocodiles, the Malayan 
bear, the anteater, hyenas, buffaloes, antelopes, and 
several kinds of monkeys, including lemurs, gibbons, 
and, in Borneo and Sumatra, the orang-utan. Among 
the many snakes the cobra is one of the most dreaded. 

MINERALS 

Asia is rich in valuable minerals, and is thought to 
have large reserves not yet opened up. Gold has been 
found in Siberia, in the East Indies, Japan, India, 
China, and British Malaya; silver in British India, 
China, and the East Indies; and platinum on the border 
between Siberia and European Russia and in Borneo. 
China and Russia mine iron, and China has antimony, 
alum, gypsum, tungsten, and petroleum. Othe* 
oil reserves are found in the East Indies, Persia 
and the Caucasus; all together these countries supply 
one-tenth of the world’s production. Asia dominates 
the world tin market, for one-half of the world’s supply 
comes from the Malay Peninsula, Siam, other parts of 
Indo-China, and certain of the East Indian Islands. 
Diamonds are found in the East Indies, as well as 
semiprecious stones, such as garnets and topazes. 
Sapphires and rubies are mined in Ceylon. Other 
valuable Asiatic products are salt, mica, graphite, zinc 
phosphate rock, and manganese ore. 

THE PEOPLE 

There are many different peoples in Asia, but they can 
be divided into two main groups those who live in the 
north and east and those of the southwest. The larger 
group, about two-thirds of the population, live in the 
first section especially in Japan, China, and parts of 
the Malay Peninsula. They have what are commonly 
called Mongolian features. They are usually short, 
have yellowish skin, straight black hair, and sometimes 
the Mongolian eye, which has an extended eyefold and 
appears to be slanting. Representatives of this group 
who live in that part of Asia known as Mongolia, are 
gathered into wandering tribes. In Japan there still live 
also the remnants of a primitive people, the Ainus, 
who have no Mongolian features at all, but look rather 
Euruiv an. They are hairier than the Japanese, and 
the men wear long beards. Another Asiatic type is 
the Malay, who lives in the Malay Peninsula, the 
East Indies, and the Philippines. Some Malays have 
Mongolian features. Others do not, for the Malay 
is of mixed stock, and some Malay groups have 
more Mongolian blood than others. In this same 
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region, the bleck rtce is represented by the ble- 
gritOB, 

The Indo^Innian-Csucasisn peoples, or those who 
are like Europeans, make up the second large group. 
They were among the early settlers of this great con- 
tinent, but were driven to the west and finally into 
Europe by Mongolian tribes. In Asia to-dav they 
extend from Asia Minor and the Caucasus through 
Persia and eastward over Northern and Eastern India. 
There are manv subdivisions of this groun, including 
the type found in Asia Minor and the Arab or Semitic 
peoples, who live in Syria and Arabia and are medium 
or tall of stature, with a straight or hooked nose. Com- 
plexion varies in this group, but eyes and features 
resemble those of Europeans. In southern India live 
a group of people called Dravidians, who have dark 
skins and curly hair. All told, the inhabitants of 
Asia make up roughly 55 percent of the world's popula- 
tion. 

LANGUAGES 

There are countless languages and dialects in Asia — 
India alone has over two hundred — but scholars have 
been able to classify them into a few groups. These 
are the Indo-Iranian languages, spoken In the Indus- 
Ganges region, Persia, and other parts of Western 
Asia by probably 2do million people; the Dravidian 
tongues, spoken by 62 millions in Southern India; the 
Semitic tongues, including Arabic; the Sino-Tibetan, 
which take in Chinese and Siamese ; and another group 
called the Uralo-Altai languages, which include Japa- 
nese, a totally different tongue from Chinese. A 
language of this last group is spoken in Korea. 

RELIGIONS 

Many religions had their birth in Asia, among them 
Buddhism, the Jewish religion, Mohammedanism, 
and Christianity. These religions still survive, and 
there are many minor ones besides. The people of 
China ere mostly Confucianists, Buddhists, or Taoists, 
but th'^re are also Christians and Mohammedans. In 
India the people are mostly Hindus, but there are 
many Mohammedans, Buddhists, Christians, and 
Parsees, who practice the ancient religion of Zoroaster. 
Shintoism and Buddhism prevail in Japan, which also has 
some Christians. There are many Buddhists in Indo- 

IRAQ 

AREA 

177,148 square miles, or more than twice ts large as 
Ka^s. 

LOCATION 

Iraq, the ancient land of Mesopotamia, lies in Western 
Asia, in the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 

It extends southeastward in a great fan which nar- 
rows toward the Persian Gulf. The country is bounded 
on the north by Turkey, on the northwest by Syria, 
on the west by Transjordan, on the southwest and 
south by Arabia, and on the east by the Persian Gulf 
and Iran. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Baghdad: July, 92** F.; January* 
48'’ F. High in Baghdad, 123” F.; low, xp* P. Annual 
rainfall: average, less than 10 in.; nortnem hills, 15 
to 16 in.; southwestern desert, less than 4 in. Be- 
cause of this scanty rainfall agriculture depends on 
overflow from the rivers and on irrigation. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Iraq may be divided into four general regions: the 
Kurdistsin Mountains on the northeastern frontier; the 
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China and Ceylon and Mohammedans in British 
Malaya and the East Indies. In Western Asia the in- 
habitants are mostly Mohammedan. 

DIVISIONS 

Independent countries: Asiatic Turkey, Syria, Leba- 
non, Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Iraq, Iran, the 
Republic of India, the Dominions of Pakistan and 
Ceylon, Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan, the Union of 
Burma, Thailand, China, the Mongolian People's Re- 
public, Korea, Japan, Israel, the Philippines, the 
Republic of Indonesia. 

Australia: Papua, and the mandated territory of New 
Guinea. 

France: Federation of Indo-China. 

Great Britain: Cyprus; Aden, Perim, and Kuria 
Muria Islands; Socotra; British Malaya (Singapore and 
the Federation of Malaya); Borneo (Brunei, North 
Borneo, Sarawak); Hongkong; and, under British pro- 
tection, the Arab states of Bahrein, Oman, Trucial 
Oman, Qatar, and Kuwait. 

Portugal: Portuguese India (Daman, Diu and the 
province of Goa); the eastern part of the island of 
Timor; and Macao in China. 

U. S. S. R.: Siberia (with R.S.F.S.R.); Kazak, Kir- 
ghiz, Tajik, Turkmen, Uzbek republics; Sakhalin; 
the Kuriles. 

INTERESTING FACTS 

Asia is the home of many things which are a familiar 
part of life in the Western World. The horse had 
its origin in Asia, and even to-day herds of wild horses 
are found in parts of Mongolia. Rice was first cul- 
tivated here, and also wheat, which has become the 
staple food of Europe and the Western Hemisphere. 
Asia contains the world’s highest mountain, and on 
the other hand, on the shores of the Dead Sea Asia 
has the deepest depression on the dry portion of the 
globe. Lake Baikal has a strange seal, which leads us 
to think that its waters were once connected with the 
Arctic seas. The dividing line between Asiatic and 
Australian vegetation and animals is the narrow strait 
between the islands of Bali and Lombok; across it 
birds might easily have flown and seeds have been 
carried by the winds, but for some strange TVason this 
did not happen. 
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uplands, a little farther southwest; the plain the val- 
ley of the twin rivers; and the Syrian Desert in the 
southwest. Wheat, barley, millet, rice, and tobacco 
are grown, and there are many date groves. (Iraq 
suppUes 80% of the world’s dates.) The country is also 
one of the leading oil-producing nations. 

THE PEOPLE 

The great majority of the people of Iraq are Arabs; most 
of them are farmers, but there are tribes of Bedouins in 
the desert. In the northern mountains live a large 
group of Kurds. In the schools of their districts classes 
are conducted in Kurdish, though elsewhere the people 
speak Arabic. There are also groups of Jews, Ar- 
menians, Yezidis, and Turkomans. Most of the people 
are Moslems. 

GOVERNMENT 

Iraq is a limited monarchy. Succession to the throne 
is hereditary in the family of King Faisal, the first ruler 
after the country was freed from Turkish domination in 
World War I. Parliament consists of a Sonate whose 
members are nominated by the king, and an elected 
Chamber of Deputies. For purposes of local adminis- 
tration the country is divided into 14 liwas* 
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These are members cf the poorer claoses of Japan. wherci as you know from our story of pottery, clay 
They are standing at the entrance to a primitive kiln, vessels are baked into hard pottery. 



We may stUl can our crockery ‘‘china,** but tonlay Ing designs upon row on row of plump teapots and 
it comes from many parts of the world, and much oddly shaped little bowls. When they are finished, 
of it comes from Japan. The Japanese above is paint- they wUl go to the kiln for a final firing. 
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No people has ever loved nature more or bestowed 
more loving care upon plants and flowers than the 
Japanese. They have been expert gardeners ever 
since the tenth century, and have made gardening a 
science. Japanese gardens are not. like ours, filled 
with masses of flowers, some clambering over arbors 
and trellises. Instead, they are gardens of shrubs 
and trees and rocks, planned with infinite care to be 
tiny imitations of grand scenes from nature. Flowers 
are planted only where they fit into the scene^in 


some gardens the rocks may be more important than 
anything else, and because of their clever arrange- 
ment, they may take on the majesty of lonely moim- 
tain crags. Every flower and tree is treated with 
grave respect. A gardener may work for more than 
a week to take all the disfiguring dead needles from 
a single pine tree I The Japanese ladies in the picture 
above have pushed aside their sliding doors so that 
their visitors may admire one of these charming 
gardens. Shall we take a peep at it, too? 


The PLANTING of the FLOWERY KINGDOM 

How the Japanese Found Their Island and How They Built a 
Nation There before They Had Ever Heard of Europe 

or America 


^^JrJIUPPOSE you were a king, and could 
map out your kingdom just to suit 
yourself. You would put into it first 
many beautiful mountains and hills — should 
you not? — with rocks and ravines that were 
romantic but not so 'big as to be really 
dangerous. You would have plenty of lakes 
and rivers sparkling in the sunlight, edged 
with fields of lovely flowers and forests of 
great trees, brilliant scarlet in the autumn 


and tender green in the spring. You would 
not leave the sea out of the picture: there 
would be a long shore line, broken with deep 
harbors and quiet coves. 

For climate you would mix warm and 
cold, wet and dry, sunny and cloudy, in an 
endless and fascinating variety. You would 
build paths all over the lovely land, and dot 
it with temples and places of entertainment 
surrounded by glorious gardens, so that you 
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and your people might taste to the full the they may be useful, are neither delicate nor 
beauty of tree and flower, rock and river, beautiful. Nor are we trying to say that 
You would try to create a kingdom as packed everything in ancient Japan was delicately 
with beauty as any other place in the whole beautiful either. What we are saying is that 
world. ^ Japan is a beautiful land, and that Japanese 

And when you were through, if you had art has a charm and exquisiteness all its own. 
done your work carefully, you might very The Japanese have had plenty of chance 


well have a kingdom much 
like the Flowery Kingdom, W 
Nippon (nIp'piSnO or the " 

Land of the Rising Sun — ; 

Japan. No wonder that 
Japanese stories say this 
beautiful land came to the 
people straight from the 
hands of the gods! 

If your taste runs to things 
on a grand scale — enormous 
mountains and vast plains 
and magnificent distances — 
your wish-kingdom will not 
have come out so like Japan. 

For Japan is not very large, 
and its landscapes and build- 
ings ^metimes look like 
lovely toys to people used to 
the size of many things, from 
mountains to skyscrapers, in 
America. That is the very 
fascination of Japan for some 
people — the delicacy and ex- 
quisite simplicity of things " 

Japanese. You do not have 
to go to Nippon to see it; ’ " 

just look at a Japanese print, *’‘*‘*‘® N*tion*i Muaeum 




to develop their own ideas of 
beauty and their own ways 
of living, for Japan is a group 
of islands lying off the east- 
ern coast of Asia, and for 
most of her fairly long history 
the sea has folded her away 
from the rest of the world. 
At first this happened be- 
cause the sea was hard to 
cross, and later it hajipcncd 
by Japan’s own wish. The 
sea was her rampart. Even 
a century ago the world 
still thought of Japan as 
the Islaful Kingdom. 

The first people to live on 
the Japanese islands, so far 
as we know, were a queer, 
hairy group called tlic Ainus 
1 (i'noo), who may be Telatcd 
to the peoples of Kuro{>e; 
some of these people still live 
in the northern islands. 
They were a primitive peo- 
ple, but fierce fighters who 
knew all the tricks of war- 
fare in the forests just as the 


and see how the artist has This strange old man i* one of the hairy North American Indians did. 


At.. A, trAa A -a aavj 

made a few skillful lines and long‘,'on/.go from somewhere in No^- This the ancestors of the 
a touch of color give us the JSeS* modern Japanese discovered 

whole lovely lady or the fly- to come pushea the Ainus far to the when they invaded the 


whole lovely lady or the fly- to come pushed the Ainus far to the when they invaded the 

mg bird or the ouUine of Ainus’ home perhaps six or 

Fujiyama (foo^je-ya'ma). These primitive Mople are very differ- seven centuries before 

the sacred mountain. Give conquelronMul^u Christ. These invaders, who 

a Japanese a half dozen ' became the Japanese as we 

flowers and a vase, and see know them, had bodi Mon- 

what a work of art can be made of them, golian (m6ng-g6'lI-S.n) and Malay (ma-la') 
There is a whole elaborate art of flower ar- blood in their veins — that is, they .are re- 
rangement in the Flowery Kingdom. lated both to the Chinese and the Mongols 

A • a. T to the people of the Malay Peniflsula in 

Southeastern Asia. They may now have 
Of course modem Japan has also great a little Ainu olood also, but that is not quite 
cities and factories, telegraph lines and street certain. 

cars, and many other things which, though Great were the feats of Jimmu, the con- 
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Above is a Shinto marriage ceremony. A Shinto costume must be made especially for her» and it is 

bride never wears her mother’s wedding gown. Her very elaborate and very expensive. 


queror of the Ainus and the first emperor, the '‘Kojiki,'* or ‘‘Old Story," written in the 

according to the legends. His story and seventh century a.d., and the “Nihongi," or 

practically all the other legends and facts “Stories of Japan,” which was completed by 

that we know about ancient Japan are 720. Of course the “Kojiki” starts clear 

written down in one of two great books — back with the creation; and it will not do to 
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take the work seriously even for a good 
while after that. Jimmu, for instance, is 
said to be a descendant of the Sun Goddess, 
who took a particular interest in her de- 
scendant, it would seem. For a while after 


are making up a good story you need not be 
sparing of details. So the legend tells even 
the exact day when Jimmu became the first 
Japanese emperor. It was February ii; 
and February ii came to be a national 
holiday in Japan. 
Moreover, in theory at 
least, the very same 
dynasty (di'niis-tl), or 



The Japanese maidens ^ 
above are very comfortable 4 
in their bed of quilts. One 

S uilt serves to soften the 
oor, and another to keep 
them warm. The Japanese ^ 
used to use cushioned blocks 
of woo<* as pillows, but now 
they sleep on pillows like 
ours. Notice the doors of 
the bedroom above. The 
Japanese are very fond of 
fresh air, and their doors are 
practically sliding walls that 
can be pushed aside. The 
picture to the right shows 
you how Japanese children 

eat. You and I would probably starve if we had to ***>ot«» Amoncan Mumuhi of Xnturai iimory 

tue the chopsticks that are their only forks, but these , ■ , 

cl^ren, who can pick up the tiniest grains of rice ruling family, that Jimmu founded still rules 

with their two smooth sticks, would probably find our iVif» * 1 4- * • 

forks very clumsy utensils ^deed 1 rlowery Kingdom to-day, twenty-six 

^ centuries later. This comes a little nearer 

the ^panese landed on the islands which to seeming possible when we remember that 

they had come to conquer from the ^ .. 1 

Ainu warriors, everything went 
awry. Then Jimmu discovered 
that the trouble was that he had 
been moving his armies eastward, 
and the Sun Goddess was offended 
because he dared to move them in 
the opposite direction from the 
way the sun moved ! As soon as he 

started to go westward, all was nese nave always neen a martial 

r. ^ J K P<^«Ple, who in our own day have 

. , ® over his sword j.puiese mothers sometimes wanted to rule the whole of 

Without a blow. carry their babies upon thei/ AeJa 4. 1- 

Now these stnnVe w-srA ^ Picture next great hero 

^ Stones were of u ^ing. a sto^ ribbon helps of Japanese legend, like those of 

afterward, *» b-bP from fsiUns. china, is renowned for the 


Pbotoa by Aruoncan Muaeuni of Xaiurat History 

ruling family, that Jimmu founded still rules 
the Howery Kingdom to-day, twenty-six 
centuries later. This comes a little nearer 
to seeming possible when we remember that 
the Japanese emperors usually had 
several wives and a good many 
sons and daughters, and also that 
an adopted child could carry on the 
family name. 

'rhe full name of the legendary 
first emperor was Jimmii Tenno, 
which means “Spirit of Valor.” 
That is appropriate, for the Japa- 
nese have always been a martial 


to suit the Ideas of a later tune, and if you arts of peace. This is Sujin, who is supposed 





These humble workers of Japan are spreading beans their sturdy mats are of carefully woven rushes, 

on mats to dry. Their baskets, large and small, and Cloths protect their heads from the sun. 



This is a view of a tea plantation of Japan. Tea may picked, and there may be s^eral pickings a 

be planted on terraced WU slopes or on level fields that sprina and early summer. The Jap^ese dnnk then 

are kept carefully drained. There it is allowed to tea without lemon or milk or sugar. They never make 

grow for several years until the low tea shrubs are it with boiling water, as we make our tea, for the] 

ready for picking. Only the tender, new shoots are think that makes it Uste unpleasantly bitter. 
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to have lived somewhere around the time of 
Christ. He is said to have taught the people 
to honor the gods as they ought, and to have 
built the first temples and the still-holy 
shrine Use (d5's£), where he deposited the 
sacred mirror, one of ^ 
the sacred symbols of 
the Japanese nation. 

The legend further tells 
that he reformed the 
calendar, promoted 
commerce, built irriga- 
tion canals to water the 
people's rice, and passed 
laws against any who 
might steal their neigh- 
bors' irrigation water. 

This good emperor, too, 
is supposed to have 
stopped the old, barbar- 
ous custom of burying 
alive several of a chief's 
followers at his grave. 

As we said before, 
these stories were made 
up later to inspire other 
rulers to do fine things. 

We really do not know 
who were the nameless 
heroes who did the 
things credited to 
Jimmu and Sujin and 
the others. The impor- 
tant thing is that some 

at least of these things Photo by th« National Muaeum 


tribute without making any resistance at all. 
But some say that Jingo's expedition was 
not particularly successful. That would be 
strange, however, after all the marvelous 
visions and signs the gods are said to have 

— given the pious Empress 

i urging her to undertake 

g her great enterprise! 

Ojin, Jingo's son, was 
later worshiped as the 
God of War, because he 
was born during the war 
his mother was waging. 
The two are often pic- 
tured together. 

Perhaps a hundred 
years later we have a 
noble ruler of the sort 
the Chinese used to call 
a ‘^model emperor." 
^ This was Nintoku, with 
whom the legendary 
period comes to a close. 
The story tells that one 
day Nintoku looked out 
over his land and saw no 
smoke arising from the 
villagers’ chilTfneys. 
The Emperor lamented, 
for he knew this meant 
! that his peojde wert; 
poor and had no rice to 
cook. So he freed his 
subjects from all forced 
labor for three years. 


must have been done by Jap^ese noble is wea^g a court dress of His palace fell into ruins, 
, , . , nch black and white silks such as the knights wore ^ ^ 

somebody. And so tne centuries ago in old Japan. His ivory stick is the witn no one to tend it^ 

people grew more civi- insignia of his office. story says that 

lized and began to make progress in the arts. ‘ ‘wind and rain entered the cracks and 
Almost half the legendary rulers were soaked the coverlets." But by the end 
women; the Japanese have never had any of the three years, “the praise of his virtues 
particular objection, as the Chinese had, to refilled the land and the smoke of cooking was 


women rulers. So we shall not be surprised 
to hear that the next great hero of legend is 
a heroine — the warlike empress Jingo, who 
lived about 200 a.d. She may possibly have 
been a real person, for she appears in Korean 
and Chinese histories too. That is because 
she led a great expedition to conquer Korea 
(k6-r5'a). According to the Japanese legends 
the Koreans were so astonished at her 
mighty fleet that they promised to pay 


also thick." Here was a good example in- 
deed ! 

When Legend Gives Way to Fact 

After about 400 a.d. — just about the time 
the Roman empire was crumbling before the 
barbarians — Japanese history ceases to be 
purely legend and becomes at least partly 
fact. We find Japan ruled over by emperor 
after emperor — some of them good rulers, 
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Even in their winter suits the trees of Japan are Japanese dress their beloved trees in garments of 
very picturesque. When cold weather comes the straw as a protection against frost and wind. 


like the noble Nintoku, but too many of them is perhaps the great pilgrimage often made 
monsters of cruelty and oppression. These by the worshipers to the sacred mountain, 
emperors, however, did not have anything I'ujiyama; on those cool and bracing heights, 
like absolute power, for several great noble with the lovely land stretched out before 
families had almost the power of kings, one, it must be very easy to worship the 
The Japanese had long before this learned beauty of nature. 

to know China, and were now adopting But in the sixth century a.d. there came 
milch of her ancient and lofty culture. to Japan another faith, which was fated for 

The ancient religion of Japan is Shinto a long period to be more powerful in the 
(shIn'toO, which means “the way of the Island Kingdom than Shinto itself. This 
gods.’^ As we have already noticed, some was Buddhism (b( 56 d'!z’m). In 552 a Korean 
of the gods are nature gods, like the Sun visitor brought the emperor Kimmei (kem'- 
Goddess; some were once men and women, ma) an image of Buddha (bd6d'a), with 
usually ancestors; some, like the God of some books exj^laining the Buddhist religion. 
War, are gods representing abstract ideas. The Emperor liked the new faith, but, being 
The most striking thing about this old re- a cautious man, he handed the image and 
ligion, which is still the main faith of Japan, the books to Soga (so'ga), his prime min- 
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is ter, “with permission to worship it by way 
of trial.” This trial was not very successful, 
but further trials were made and the new 
religion won many followers. Finally the 

followers of the old 

religion at the court 
were beaten, and * 

Buddhism was made 
a permitted faith in 
Japan. By 621 it 
was the state re- 
ligion, though Shin- 
to still existed by its 
side. 

At this time the 
empress Suiko (593- 
628) was reigning 


The years from 710 to 794 are called the 
Nara period, because Nara was the capital 
city, the first fixed capital Japan had ever 
had. During this time art, literature, Bud- 

dhism, and Chinese 

influence flourished. 
It was in this time 
that the stories of 
Old Japan were 
written down, in the 
“Kojiki” and the 
“Nihongi.” 

It was in this 
time, too, that Japa- 
nese poetry de- 
veloped the strict 
rules which much of 
. it follows to this day. 

Hi History I'hcrc appeared a 


through her famous — 

nephew and prime ^***o‘o* AmBnoHu mumuiu oi Naturni History I'hcre appeared a 

minister, Prince Japanese life is full of ceremony. Above is a Japanese very famous collec- 

Shotoku. During tion of poems, the 

this reign Japanese ‘‘Manyoshii,’^ or 

painting had its beginnings, and many legal “Collection of Ten Thousand Leaves,” which 
reforms, which laid down new rules for the contains thousands of tiny poems called 
state, were copied from China. “tanka.” Each tanka has exactly thirty-one 

Th«. year 645 marks the beginning of the syllables, divided into five lines, like this: 


“nengo,*’ or the plan by 
which a name is given to a 
period of years. In modern 
times the nengo are names 
given to the reigns of single 
emperors; thus 1913 would 
be the second Tai-sho, or 
the second year of the em- 
peror Yoshihito (yo'she- 
he'to). But in olden times 
the periods did not neces- 
sarily cover each a single 
reign. The first nengo of all 
is called Taikwa, or “Great 
Civilization.” It was in- 
troduced by the emp)eror 
Kotoku. This ruler (645- 
654) made a good many 
changes in Japanese life. 



5 J, 5 , 7 J= 3 i* There are all 
sorts of other rules about 
writing tankas: there must 
be no war poetry, for ex- 
ample, and no reference — 
oddly enough — to the 
stars; each tanka must turn 
on a “pivot word,” which 
is a sort of pun. It was al- 
most like a game, and 
everybody wrote tankas- - 
and still does. But some 
very beautiful poetry came 
out of it too. 

In 708 a new copper mine 
was opened, and nearly 
550 tons of its copper were 
put into a gigantic statue 
called the Great Buddha, 


An ardent Buddhist, he at Nara. This is ^e largest 

built up the power and pos- lumg from their necks, and they wear com- statue ever cast in copper; 


sessions of the Buddhist lonaw 

temples and monasteries. He also brought 
many Chinese customs and ideas into Japan. 
But slavery or serfdom was still the lot of 
the poorer classes. 


fortable sandals. 


it took ten years to make 
it. The copper of it is all overlaid with gold, 
and that is done to show how Buddhism had 
united with Shintoism and comJ)leted it, 
for the copper stands for Shinto and the 
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gold for the newer religion. It is an odd sponded to the code of chivalry in Europe, 
fact that the Great Huddha is not Gautama It called for very lofty courage, strict honor, 
(go'ta-ma), the founder of the religion in and unswerving loyalty to the daimyo, or 
India, but Maitreya (ml-tra'ya), who is lord. Its most startling difference from the 
supposed to be another incarnation of the code of chivalry was the place it gave to 
divine spirit. For the Buddhism of Japan suicide; the Japanese knight was supposed 
and China knows many Buddhas, some of to commit suicide in an appalling number of 


whom have not even 
been born yet, and j 
the whole system is 'j 
very different indeed 
from the teaching of 
Gautama twenty-five 
centuries ago. 

As time went on 
the power of the Bud- 
dhist priests and 
monks in Japan be- 
came almost as great 
as that of the Catho- 
lic church in Euiope » 

(luring this same peri- 
od, the Middle Ages. 

And at the same time 
certain great families 
and military chief- 
tains, like the Euro- 
pean princes and bar- 
ons and knights, built 
up a feudal (fu'dal) 
system which was to 
rule Japan until al- 
most our own times. 

Many of the monks .ya 

were also soldiers and IMioto by l'ro«Ne-Ph«»lo, RrHiu 
were able to defend 

their lands with arms, will bring her good luck. 

The great barons, tunewUi o, 

or heads of clans, were called daimyos; “dai- 
myo” (di'myo) means “great name.” Under 
the daimyos were the courtiers, and the 
bushi (bcio'shc), or knights. The peasants 
and other common people were called heimin 
(ha'min'), and at the very bottom were those 
who were really slaves. 

Japan’s Code of Chivalry 

The bushi were of course tremendously 
important all through these martial cen- 
turies. They worked out for themselves a 
code of conduct called the Bushido (bdo'- 
she'dO'), or Soldier’s Way, which corre- 




IMioto by I'rowte-Phofo, Rrrliu 

This Japanese maiden is placing a stone at the feet of 
an idol. If the stone stays in place, she believes, it 
will bring her good luck. But if it should fall, misfor- 
tune will overtake her! 


situations. There 
grew up an elaborate 
ceremony and meth- 
^ od of suicide called 
^ hara-kiri (hii'ra-ke'- 
re), of which we shall 
be hearing again. 
The fighting was very 
fierce, and the favor- 
ite way of killing ene- 
’ mies was to slash off 
i their heads with the 
sharp Japanese 
sword; but a contest 
was regulated by 
strict rules. Mercy 
was not often asked 
or given, and man}" a 
soldier in a defeated 
army committed 
hara-kiri on the bat- 
tlefield. 

Gradually, as time 
went on, the military 
leaders gathered more 
and more of the 
power into their own 
hands. The emperors 

cing a stone at the feet <>f became mere shad- 
in place, she beheves, it . , 

It if it should faU, misfor- ows. Iirst It became 

* the fashion for an em- 

peror to be a deeply-learned Buddhist 
scholar, and to leave the government to 
some adviser, or at least to pretend to 
do so. Then often he would retire to some 
monastery the better to pursue his studies; 
and woe betide him if he ever tried to come 
back! Sometimes the military chiefs w'ould 
choose a mere boy to be emperor, and get rid 
of him the minute he showed signs of want- 
ing to rule for himself. After a while there 
were even two capitals, the one where the 
shogun (sho'goon'), or great general, did 
the ruling, and another where the emperor 
sat like the image of some god on his matting 
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Photo by Gramatorff Broa. 


Man-drawii carriageB like this origmated in Japan and in Japan — a word which is translated, syllable by 

from there have spread to other countries in the East. syllable, as ‘‘man-power-carriage.’* They used to be 

These charming little vehicles are called **jinrildsha8** seen everjrwhere, but are fast disappearing. 

behind a curtain, not daring even to travel until as recently as 1920 this was the only 
through the streets except in a curtained family from which it was legal to choose a 
conveyance. wife for the Japanese emperor. How power- 

So the history of medieval Japan becomes ful the Fujiwara were from the ninth to the 
the story of quarreling princely families, eleventh centuries we may imagine from 
each of which will fight its way to power and this: one Fujiwara who lived about 1000 a . d . 
rule for a time, then go down to defeat for a was father-in-law to three emperors and 
while, thrust aside by another princely grandfather to four morel 
house. There are almost no wars with other During this time there was a reasonable 
nations; but there is almost no p>eace within ‘amount of peace, but about the middle of 

the Island Kingdom. the twelfth century the Fujiwara are rudely 

pushed aside by two warlike clans whose 
The First Great Family of Japan rivalry keeps bursting into civil war genera- 

The first of these great families to come tion after generation, like the quarrel of the 
forward was the Fujiwara (f^'jS-wa'ra). houses of Lancaster and York in England. 
These Fujiwara, who appear at the close of Indeed, the civil war which raged most of 
the Nara period, were not so purely military the time in Japan between 1159 and 1199 
as later leaders, and always kept certain of has been called Japan^s War of the Roses; 
their privileges even when the time of their for to match the white rose of York and the 
greatest power was over. For instance, red rose of Lancaster, we have the white 
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banner of Minamoto (me'na-mb'ts) and the 
red banner of Taira (ta'c'ra). Sometimes 
this period is called Gempei, the first syllable 
standing for Minamoto and the second for 
Taira. Between them these two clans 
brought Japan under a military government 
which lasted over seven hundred years 
(1156-1868). 

At first (1156-86) the r 
Taira chief, Kiyomori fe 
(ke'yo-mb're), had con- | 
trol of the government, [ 
but his triumph was 
very short. The story 
of how the two sons of 
the Minamoto chief hap- 
pened to be left alive to 
avenge him will show us 
how highly the Japanese 
valued devotion to one’s 
parents. One boy, Vori- 
tomo (yo 're- to 'mo), was 
spared just before the 
day set for his execu- 
tion, because when 
asked if he wished to 
live, he had answered, 

“Yes, for my parents 
are dead, and who else 
is there to pray for their 
souls?” The other, Yo- 
shnsune (yo'she-tsoo'- 
n* ), was a baby in arms ’Jj 
when his beautiful 
mother, Tokiwa (to'ke'- 
wa), was commanded to 
give him up to death to IMlili 


3 () ^ 


banner of Minamoto (me'na-mb'ts) and the tsune, his martial exploits have made him 
red banner of Taira (ta'c'ra). Sometimes perhaps the most popular hero of Japan, but, 
this period is called Gempei, the first syllable sad to say, no one knows what became of 
standing for Minamoto and the second for him, for his brother turned against him and 
Taira. Between them these two clans banished him. 

brought Japan under a military government All this time, in peace or war, literature 
which lasted over seven hundred years and art went on developing. Two systems 
( TTC'^-T«iSS^ of writing had been in- 

troduced, another great 
collection of tankas had 
y appeared, and charming 
J diaries and long novels 
had begun to be written, 
very often by ladies of 
the court. In the mon- 
asteries were many 
scholars and artists. 

As for the Minamoto 
clan, they kept some 
sort of connection with 
the shogunate as long as 
there were any shoguns 
at all, but after Yorito- 
mo the connection was 
not always quite so di- 
rect. Soon after Yori- 
tomo’s death, his wife’s 
family, the Hojo (ho'- 
jo)> got the real power 
into their hands as ‘‘re- 
gents,” or people w’-ho 
hold the reins, for the 
I shoguns. So for more 
than a century (1199- 
1333) Japan was ruled 
by a power behind the 
give him up to death to iilili power behind the 

V .1 rtioto iiy l.irHni8t-orir Itron. , , 

save her own mother, .3 ^ japan. His costume is f^rone! 

who was being held as made of heavy silks beautifully decorated, and he The military men, the 

hostage. But though w..r. .n interesting c.p upon his he.d. powerful class in 





Tokiwa had to save her mother, even if it 
meant giving up her sons, .she was so beauti- 
ful’ that she managed to persuade Kiyomori 
to spare them all by promising to marry him. 
But alas for Kiyomori, as soon as these boys 
grew up they became mighty warriors and 
overthrew his power. 

Then Yoritomo became the first of the 
shoguns, or regular military dictators. He 
built a new capital for himself at Kamakura, 
deliberately moving away from Kyoto (kyO'- 
t6), where the Emperor was. As for Yoshi- 
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most powerful class in 
Japan, did not like the Hojo at all. To 
this day abuse is heaped on them for their 
tyranny and their disrespect to the mikados 
(mf-kii'do), or emperors. The Japanese have 
even named a particularly destructive beetle 
after the hated family! Yet some of the 
early Hojo were good rulers and kept the 
feudal leaders in order. It is just for this 
reason that they were so much abused when 
these men came into power again. 

During this time Kublai Khan (koo'bll 
kan'), the great Mongol emperor who had 



The Japanese actors above are enacting the *‘Kan 
Jin Cho,** A drama which tells of the great hero Yo- 
shitsune, who was banished by his brother Yoritomo. 
Yoritomo, we are told, was jealous of his brother’s 
power and tried to kill him. Yoshitsune fled to the 
north. He would have had some trouble passing 
through the gates which separated one part of Japan 
from another — for his brother had sent word to the 
guardians of the gates not to let him pass; but he dis- 


guised himself as a wandering priest— and priests 
could not be harmed. Thus Yoshitsune finally reached 
the north, and put himself under the protection of a 
powerful friend; and there, some two years later, we 
are told, he was finally killed. But others say that he 
escaped, fled to the island of Yezo, and rea«Aied the 
court of the great Mongol emperor. In the scene above 
he stands at the left, wearing a pointed cap. Behind 
hirnds a screen painted with bamboos and pines. 


conquered China, tried to invade Japan — 
the first invasion since that of the Japanese 
themselves, and the last. Kublai sent a huge 
fleet, with 100,000 soldiers, that anchored 
off the Island Kingdom in 1281. The people 
filled all the temples with prayers, and the 
sailors in their little boats annoyed the great 
ships like terriers barking at police dogs. It 
would have gone hard with the brave island- 
ers if a fierce typhoon had not arisen and 
wrecked the Mongols’ fleet, which melted 
away to return no more. 

How Japan Had Two Lines of Emperors 

The later Ho jo rulers really were tyrants, 
and their power ended in 1333, when three 
generals brought back the banished mikado, 
Go-Daigo (g6-da'e'g6), and defeated the 
Hojo forces. But Go-Daigo, slighting two 
of the three, chose to bestow his rewards 
upon the treacherous AshiJcaga (a'shS-ka'ga), 


of the Minamoto clan, who soon drove his 
royal master out of Kyoto and set up another 
emperor, Komyo (ko'myo). So there were 
two rival lines of emperors, the true line in 
the south and the false line in the north. 

The Wars of the Chrysanthemums 

Then for fifty years more the land was full 
of civil wars, sometimes called the Wars of 
the Chrysanthemums; and even after that 
there was little peace and much bad govern- 
'ment under the Ashikaga shoguns. The 
struggle was not very glorious, for often a 
clan would deliberately divide, some mem- 
bers fighting on each side — so as to be sure 
to have some friends on whichever side won 
and thus save the family lands freun being 
seized. Also, to get money for their wars 
or for their luxurious living, some of the 
leaders made Japan almost a tributary nation 
to China. 
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While the shoguns and their friends lorded 
it over the nation, the emperors, whom the 
chiefs were supposed to be defending, lived 
in poverty and degradation. One who died 
in 1500 lay unburicd for forty days because 
there was no money for the funeral. Kyoto 
fell into ruins. All over the country the 
common people were wretched and starving- 
Tn the general poverty and disorder, many 
soldiers and adventurers turned pirate, and 
Japanese buccaneers swarmed all along the 
coast of Asia. 

When Japanese Drama Developed 

Yet in spite of all this, the finer things 
were not altogether forgotten. This is the 
time of the growth of the Japanese drama, 
particularly the dignified ceremonial tragic 
j)lay called the “no” (no). The shoguns 
s]3ccializcd in the no, the emperors in writing 
tankas. The great nVa>MT of garden design, 
Soami (soTi'me), was creating his beautiful 
retreats in this time, and art still llourished 
in the monasteries. Morever, during this 
period the grip of serfdom, or the system by 
which peasants were hound to the soil, was 
broken; for the serfs could easily become 
soldiers. Then too, the weakness of the 
central government meant that the provinces 
had to learn how to govern themselves, and 
so there were produced the great leaders of 
the next period. 

Still, Japan has never forgiven the Ashikaga 
shoguns for their senseless luxury in the midst 
of starvation and for their weak government 
in general. Tn 1573 the line ended amid com- 
mon disgust. 

Then came a few momentous years in 
which Japan was ruled in succession by three 
great military dictators, who managed among 
them to pull the country out of the disorder 
into, which it had fallen. These were the 
greatest of the new leaclers whose coming we 
foretold a moment ago. 

The first of them, Nobunaga (no'bdfi-na'- 
ga), was a descendant of the old Taira clan. 


His chief exploits were the overthrow of the 
Ashikaga and the destruction of the over- 
grown power of the Buddhist monasteries. 
Nobunaga went about the second of these 
tasks like the ruthle.ss .soldier he was; his 
method was to burn down the strongest 
monasteries and massacre everybody in them, 
men, women, and children. 

Nobunaga had a general named Hideyoshi 
(he'de-yo'shC), who was nicknamed “Cot- 
ton” because he was as full of resources as 
cotton is of uses. It was he who succeeded 
to Nobunaga's power. He was of humble 
family — Ja[)an^s only “beggar king” -and 
iinother of his nicknames was “Monkey-face” 
because his face was ugly and wizened like a 
monkey’s. But almost the only people to 
hate him were the proud nobles who despised 
his lowly birth. He did much to bring pros- 
perity back to the miserable country, and he 
ruled in justice and mercy. Though he failed 
in his attemf)t to conquer Korea, he was the 
first ruler to unite the whole of Japan itself 
under one rule. When he died he was made 
into a god. 

The Return of the Shogun 

Neither of these men had taken the name 
of shogun, since only a Minamoto might bear 
that title. But the third of the great dic- 
tators, who won a decisive l^attlc over his 
rivals in iboo, was a Minamoto, and so there 
was a shogun once more. This was lyeyasu 
(e'yC-yii'sob), who also had been one of 
Nobunaga’s generals. The Japanese tell the 
difference among these three great men this 
wa}’. Suppose a cuckoo would not sing. 
Nobunaga would say, “I’ll kill it!” Hideyo- 
shi would say, “I’ll teach it!” As for lyeyasu, 
he would say, “I’ll wait till it does sing.” 
So we have the man of violence, the man of 
tact, and now the man of patience. 

But with lyeyasu we come to a great di- 
viding line in Japanese history. And so we 
had better leave his story to be told an- 
other time. 
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The HISTORY of JAPAN 


Reading Unit 
No. 2 


AN EASTERN PEOPLE DISCOVERS 
THE WEST 


Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, V oL 15, Index, 


Interesting Facts Explained 


The palace with a roof of gold in 
Marco Polo’s report, 5—353 
A great teacher, 5-354 
The missionaries ordered out of 
Japan, 5-354 

A shogun creates an army from 
among his enemies, 5—356 
Stamping out the wicked sect of 
Christianity, 5-356 
Keeping out foreigners, 5—356- 
57 

The feudal system, 5—357-58 
The story of the ^‘47,” 5—358 
The Shogun of Dogs, 5-359 

T hings to 

Compare the Japanese persecu- 
tion of the Christians with the 


A religious revival, 5—359 
How Perry made a hole in the 
invisible wall, 5—360-61 
The breach widens, 5—361 
Waking from a long sleep, 5—361 
The last of the shoguns, 5—362 
A startling sacrifice, 5 -363 
The mikado does his share, 5-- 

363 

What Japan learned from the 
western nations, 5—363-64 
Japan’s crowded islands, 5—364 
Japan's wars of expansion, 5—364 
The act of an outlaw, 5-364 

Think About 

Roman persecutions in the 
early days of Christianity. 


Picture Hunt 


Beauty the year round, 5—353 The tea ceremony, 5-360 

Shoes for sale, 5-354 East meets West, 5 -361 

Night club, eastern style, 5—355 Japanese sp)ort, 5-362 

Related Material 

A popular game in Japan, 14-503 Related history: 

The fisheries, 3-175, ^ 95 , 9 - 3^1 China, 5-328-36 

Making silk, 9—36 Germany, 6—237 

Lacquer work, g— 291 Russia, ^437-43 

Irrigation, 10-539-44 United States, 7-242, 337-38 

Habits and Attitudes 

The Christian martyrs, 5-356 Japan a modern nation, 5- 

The heroic forty -seven, 5—358 ^ 362-63 

A shogun who loved peace, 5—359 A nation breaks a pledge, 5-364 
The three sacrifices that made 


Eeisure^time Activities 

PROJECT NO. i: Make a kite, moto’s ‘^Picture Tales from the 
14—499-502. Japanese.” 

PROJECT NO. 2: Read Sugi- 
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The beautiful building which you see above covered the year— in spring* when the fruit trees are covered 
with a blanket of soft snow is a castle of old Japan. with glorious blossoms; in summer and auttran* when 
Its roofs are of gray tile, its carvings are of enduring the blossoms fall and shining leaves of brilliant colors 
lacquer, and its walls are painted white. It is sur- contrast with the dark pine needles; or in winter, in 
rounded by a garden that is beautiful at all seasons of a garment of sparkling snow. 

An EASTERN PEOPLE DISCOVERS the WEST 

How Japan Built an Imaginary Wall around Her Tight Little 
Islands f and Later Pulled It Down, to Take Her Place 
among the Great Powers 


B HE main plot of the second half of 
Japan’s story has to do with the rela- 
tions of Japan with Europe, and later 
with America. It tells how the world of 
white men found Japan — and lost it — and 
found it again; and of how Japan took her 
place among the great powers of the modern 
world. 

To begin it properly we have to go back 
a little from the time of lyeyasu, with whom 
the first half of our story broke off. But we 
need not go back more than a little — half a 
century or so — for until 1542 there is no 
record of any European’s ever having visited 
Japan. 

To be sure, Marco Polo had heard of the 


Island Kingdom in the late i2oo*s, when he 
was at the court of the great Kublai Khan 
(koo'bll kan') in China; for Kublai, as we 
know, tried to conquer the Japanese, though 
without any success at all, and China and 
Japan had long been in touch. But what 
Marco Polo reported about Japan was mostly 
wrong. For instance, he describes the palace 
of the mikado (mt-kii'do), or emperor, as 
being a most sumptuous place, with a roof 
of gold and like adornments; whereas, in 
point of fact, no rulers ever lived in plainer 
simplicity than the mikados, even when they 
were really ruling. Japanese houses, and pal- 
aces too, are still light, unpretentious things, 
furnished mostly with screens and mats. 
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But after the Portuguese had found their 
way to China by sea, they soon went on to 
Japan; and after that first visit in 1542 they 
came thick and fast. In their wake came the 
Dutch and the English and the Spanish and 
the Russians, and soon the sight of a Euro- 
pean trader was no longer a curiosity in 
Japanese ports. 

One Englishman, 

Will Adams by 
name, who was 
wrecked on the 
shore of Japan, was 
made much use of 
by the shogun, and 
even built ships for 
the ruler. 

Meanwhile many 
missionaries, at first 
mostly Roman 
Catholics, had be- 
gun to preach 
Christianity in Ja- 
pan. They had a 
most amazing suc- 
cess — like nothing 
else in the whole 
history of the 
church. Doubtless 
this was partly be- 
cause the first mis- 
sionary to come was 
Father Xavier 
(z3,v'I-er), the great 
Jesuit leader and 
teacher, a man of 
flaming zeal and 
powerful person- 
ality. Partly, too, 
doubtless, it was because the people were 
so worn and miserable with the long wars 
and oppressions they had endured. For 
Buddhism promised them rest and happiness 
only after many lives, and Christianity prom- 
ised them a heavenly reward as soon as this 
one earthly life should be over. Besides, the 
daimyos (di'myo), or great barons, found 
that being Christians helped their trade with 
the Portuguese. At all events, we are told 
that by 1582 there were 150,000 Christians 
in Japan. Whole clans were being baptized 
at one time, and the new faith was spreading 


fast from the south, where it had first ap- 
peared. 

At first no one objected. Nobunaga (no'- 
bdo-na'ga), the first great dictator, played 
the Christians and Buddhists off against 
each other and thus strengthened his own 
power. But the next dictator, Ilideyoshi 

(hc'd2-yo'shc), de- 
cided against the 
new faith. He had 
noticed how fiercely 
the sects of the 
Christians fought 
among themselves, 
and how they had 
tried to force many 
Buddhists to be 
baptized against 
their will. Besides, 
he was becoming 
wary of the in- 
fluence of all these 
foreigners. So in 
1587 he ordered 
every Christian 
missionary to leave 
Japan on pain t»f 
death. Btrt the 
order was not very 
strictly carried out, 
and converts kept 
increasing. 

This brings us to 
1600 and the time 
of Tyeyasu (e'yS- 
yil'sob ) , who 
founded the great 
line of shoguns 
(sho'goon') — or rul- 
ing generals — of the Tokugawa (to'kdo-gii'- 
wa) clan, which was destined to rule till 
late in the nineteenth century. lyeyasu 
himself kept the title of shogun only three 
years, and then turned it over to his son, 
with the idea of getting it firmly fixed in the 
family. But he was the real ruler until his 
death in 1616, and his spirit reigned through 
all the exciting events which came to a 
grand climax in 1638, as we shall see. 

The first thing lyeyasu had to do was to 
try to bring peace to his country at last. 
And indeed, the great battle of Sekigahara 



Phuto by Presno-Photo, Berlin 


This is a Japanese shoe shop. Dangling from above are 
numerous sandals and clogs. For though some of the people 
of Japan wear shoes like ours, others wear fabric sandals and 
still others wear clogs — that is, sandals of wood that are raised 
on small stilts of wood at heel and toe. 
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This interesting shop sells souvenirs to visitors. The other parts of the world always do — they buy gifts to 
spot where the shop is situated is famous for its take home to their friends and souvenirs to remind 
beauty, and people from all over Japan come to visit them of the happy days they have spent. The name 
it. And when they leave, they do just what people in of the shop is written on the large lantern. 
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in 1600, by which lyeyasu overcame his 
rivals, was the last important battle in Japan 
for many generations. In order to keep the 
daimyos in order, he divided his own clan up 
into several smaller clans and distributed 
them around the country in between the 
domains of the other clans. He moved his 
capital to the little 
fishing village of Yedo 
(yed'o), which later 
grew to the fine city 
we call Tokyo (to'- 
k^-o), still the capital 
of Japan. Later it 
was decreed that 
every daimyo must 
live in Tokyo for a 
certain part of each 
year. What a body of 
skillful soldiery that 
decree put always at 
the shogun’s service! 

As for the for- 
eigners and their new 
religion, lyeyasu dis- 
trusted them more 
and more. Not only 
were different groups 
of Christians always 
quarreling, but the 
different nationalities 
quarreled too. The 
other Catholic orders 
told tales about the 
Jesuits. The Protes- 
tant Will Adams ex- 
plained how Catho- 
lics had been expelled from many European 
countries. The Dutch could not say bad 
enough things about the Spaniards — and so 
it went. Then, too, many of lyeyasu’s 
enemies had been Christians; and the 
Christian regions of the south had comerd 
most of the European trade, leaving the 
Shogun’s own part of the country rather 
out of it. To clinch the matter, lyeyasu 
saw the national religion, Buddhism (bdbd'- 
Iz’m), being swallowed up by a foreign faith, 
and he feared the foreigners might mean to 
swallow up Japan politically too. 

So he began to issue edicts against Chris- 
tianity, though no foreign missionary was 


put to death in his reign. What he did was 
to banish them — and many came right back 
in disguise. 

Then in 1614 the great blow fell. An edict 
went forth strictly forbidding anyone in 
Japan to be a Christian on pain of torture 
and death. Everyone must register in a 
Buddhist temple, and 
everyone must be 
willing to trample on 
the sign of the cross, 
sacred to Christians, 
and on pictures of 
Christ and the Virgin 
Mary. 

lyeyasu ’s successor 
W'as fiercely anti- 
Christian, and there 
followed what has 
been called the most 
systematic and thor- 
ough persecution in 
all history. Swift as 
the conversion had 
been, it must have 
been much more than 
skin-deep, for thou- 
sands upon thousands 
suffered the most hor- 
rible torture and 
death for their faith. 
It was supposed that 
the “wicked sect” 
had been stamped out 
entirely, but some 
loyally held to their 
beliefs in secret, for 
as late as 1829 seven Japanese were crucified 
on suspicion of being Christians. 

There were so many of the victims that 
they sometimes rose in armed rebellion. The 
climax of the persecution came in 1637, when 
37,000 who had gathered in a cas^e in the 
Shimabara (she'ma-ba'ra) district, were put 
one and all to the sword. 

How Foreigners Were Excluded frdm Japan 

Meanwhile the shoguns had been gradually 
getting rid of all the foreigners, traders as 
well as missionaries. The Spaniards were 
first shut out, in 1624. By the year after 
the Shimabara massacre (1638) the Portu- 
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Perhaps this little countiy maiden helped to plant and 
harvest the rice she is grinding between millstones into 
flour. Rice is a principal article of diet in Japan. 
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More than half the people of Japan get their living 
from the soil. Japan’s soil is not fertile, but by dint 
of hard work and intensive cultivation the Japanese 

gucsc, the Russians, the English, all had 
Ijcen shut out, and the exclusion was prac- 
tically complete. The Portuguese fared 
especially ill, as they had sent most of the 
missionaries. Any Portuguese ship coming 
to Japan was to be burned and its crew put 
to death. The Japanese themselves were 
forbidden to leave the country or to build 
any ship large enough to cross the ocean. 
Japan meant to have nothing more to do 
with the troublesome foreigners. 

The Dutch and Their Single Trading Post 

Only the Dutch nianaged to get permission 
to keep a trading ix)st on the tiny island of 
Deshima (da'she'ma), 6oo feet long and 240 
feet wide, which lies off the port of Nagasaki 
(na'ga-sa'ke). They were allowed only one 
vessel a year. The only time they might go 
on shore was once a year, when they went to 
the shogun’s court. There they were made 
to dance, jump, pretend to be drunk, and go 
through other antics supposed to be common 
among Europeans. This made the Japanese 
all the surer that civilization was at home, 
and that abroad was only barbarism. But 


raise large crops of rice, barley, wheat, tea, tobacco, 
soy beans, and many other agricultural products. 
Above is a rice field. 

the little Dutch colony, for two hundred 
years Japan’s only contact with the outside 
world, was fated to have a great deal to do 
with the return of the foreigners when the 
time came. 

Japan’s Feudal System 

Since Japan had shut out the foreigners, 
she was able to keep her feudal (fu'dai) 
system of society, with its barons and knights 
and serfs, long after that system had broken 
down in Europe. During this Tokugawa 
period — the time of seclusion — social classes 
were more clearly marked than ever. At the 
bottom of society were still those who ’were 
looked upon almost as animals and had to 
do the vilest sort of work. The heimin 
(ha'min'), or common people, came next; 
they were either farmers or artisans or 
traders. A farmer was the highest among 
the heimin ; he might wear a sword. But only 
the samurai (sa'md6-ri') might wear two 
swords, and you may be sure they valued this 
privilege. 

The samurai were the members of the mili- 
tary classes. They included the bushi (boo'- 
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Sea food is next in importance to rice in the diet of 
the Japanese. Above are shrimp fishermen of Japan. 

she), ‘T knightly retainers of the lords, from 
whose name we get the word Bushido (bdo'- 
she'do), by which we call their knightly code 
of chivalry. Among the samurai, too, was a 
large class of wandering soldiers who had lost 
their lords; they 
were called ronins 
(ro'nin'). 

One of the most 
popular romances 
of J apan tells about 
forty-seven ronins. 

Their master, to 
avenge an insult, 
thoughtlessly drew 
his sword in the 
sacred precincts of 
the shogun’s pal- 
ace. At once the 
shogun ordered 
him to commit 
hara-kiri (ha'ra- 
ke'rt'), or suicide 
performed by piercing the abdomen with the 
sword; that was the usual way of getting rid 
of highborn offenders, for suicide was a much 
more honorable dea^ than execution. Of 
course when their master was dead, the sol- 


One of them is smoking a pipe with a metal bowl aii.d 
a long stem made of bamboo. 

dicrs became ronins. But their duty was 
not ended. Through incredif)le adventures 
they tracked down and beheaded the man 
who had insulted their lord. Th^h they 
placed his head on their lord’s tomb — and all 

committed hara- 
kiri in unison. All 
this haj)pene(l in 
the early years of 
the T 700’s. So no- 
bly did the forty- 
seven live up to 
Japanese ideals 
that they are 
buried in a temple 
in Tokyo, and are 
adored by the peo- 
ple to this day. 

Above the samu- 
rai and ronins were 
the hatamoto (ha'- 
tii-mo'to), or small 
landowners, and 
then came the daimyos, or feudal lords. 
Above these were the court nobility, and 
to one side, outside the feudal pryramid, 
were the priests and scholars of various rank. 

Through most of her two and a half cen- 
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turies of seclusion Japan was comparatively 
at peace. There would be plenty of quarrel- 
ing among the samurai, as the story we just 
told shows, and now and then there would 
be a rebellion for the shogun to put down. 
In 1669-70 the Ainus (I'noo), that oldest 


call him the Shogun of Dogs. His successor, 
on the contrary, was called the Hawk Sho- 
gun from his fondness for hunting other 
birds by means of hawks. This Hawk 
Shogun, Yoshimune (yo'she-moo'r.6), was, 
however, one of the best of the line as a 



Japanese group in the north, revolted, but ruler. He tried to make Japanese life simpler 
were defeated. Some - ' and less ceremonious. 

100,000 lives were lost a Tin ri n cr tVii« Ta- 

in a terrible fire which 
swept the city of Yedo, 
now Tokyo, in 1657. 

But of course there were 
no foreign wars, and the 
Tokugawa shoguns con- 
tinued to rule. 

There was time there- 
fore for art and letters. 

Many of Japan’s most 
famous artists — Tanyu 
(Uin'yw), Mitsuoki 
(met'soo-o'ke), Hoku- 
sai (ho'koo-sii'c), Korin 
(ko'rcn) — worked in 
this lime. Korin, with 
Kitsuo (ret'.s(K)'6), pro- 
duced the finest laccjiicr 
(lak'er) the world has 
e^ er seen. The novelists 
and historians were 
busy, too. 

'Fhe mikados lived on 
in the deepest retire- 
ment, seeming to the 

people rather like shad- 
owy gods-on-earth than tt-f* 
actual men. There is 
real ly not a great deal to g 
say even about the sho- guns did not like this 



and less ceremonious. 

During this time Ja- 
pan took her ideas 
mainly from past Chi- 
nese thinkers, especially 
those of the Sung period 
(960-1280 A.D.), just as 
the Euro|)cans of the 
^liddle Ages took theirs 
from men who lived in 
the early days of Chris- 
tianity. 

Now we must not im- 
agine that all the Japa- 
nese believed in this idea 
of shutting Japan off 
from all the rest of the 
world. There w’as al- 
ways great difference of 
opinion about the mat- 
ter. Many, to be sure, 
thought it a fine thing, 
and out of this belief 
grew a great movement 
to revive the ancient 
religion of Shinto (shln'- 
to), because it w’as a 
truly national faith and 
not an importation from 
China and Korea, like 
Buddhism. But the sho- 
guns did not like this 


criinQ f-Yrnrif tkat beautiful pagoda Stands near a temple; for nTrtiriilar wiv- nf •iTinw 

guns, except tnai, as in japan certain temples have many-storied towers P^tlicuiar waj or snow 

might be expected, some — or pagodas— just as our churches have spires, ing sympathy wdth their 

of them were good, some into the landscape more beautifully than this pa- policy of no for- 
bad, and some indiffer- goda does; for it is as well proportioned as one of eiglicrs.” For Shinto set 
' , — , , nature’s trees. In fact, its many up-turned roofs *1 1 1 • 1 

ent as rulers. Ihe sno- have been compared to the regular branches of a up the inikacio as nigh 

ffun Tsunavoshi (tsdo'- Driest and a descendant 


gun Tsunayoshi (tsoo'- 
nii-yO'she) tried to make his people kind 
and humane. He was so great a lover of 
animals that he forbade anyone either to 
kill or to maim any animal. Robbing birds’ 
nests was forbidden, and there were special 
laws against overloading horses. He was 
especially fond of dogs, and so the Japanese 


priest and a descendant 
of the gods — and what shogun was going to 
like that? 

As for the people \/ho disapproved of the 
shoguns’ policy of seclusion from the rest of 
the world, they became more and more num- 
erous as time went on and the i8oo’s came 
around. Many felt a keen curiosity about 
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The ladies in the picture above are performing a part charming and very characteristic ritual of old Japan 

of the Japanese tea ceremony. You may read of this in the pages where we tell about tea. 


Europe and America, their languages, their 
ideas, their scientific discoveries. They 
caught eagerly at the thin trickle of news 
that came to them through that one ship 
the Dutch might send each year. They 
learned Dutch so that they could study 
European things. European knowledge be- 
gan to be smuggled into the country, and a 
few Japanese managed to get away and travel 
to other lands. 

When Perry Sailed to Japan 

Foreign governments made many efforts 
to persuade Japan to open her doors, for 
Japan might be very important in Pacific 
trade. But the shoguns could not be moved 
—or even reached, for that matter. Then 
finally, by sheer boldness and “bluff,” an 
American naval officer made the first sizable 
hole in the imaginary wall Japan had built 
around her tight little island kingdom. 

It was on July 8, 1853, Commodore 
Perry, with four ships and 560 men, sailed 
into Uraga (oo'ra'ga) harbor, in the bay of 
Yedo, bearing a letter from President Fill- 


more of the United States of Amedca to the 
Emperor of Japan, The letter was carried 
in a golden box worth a thousand dollars, 
and there were handsome presents besides. 

Perry had already broken all the rules, and 
officials came out to him in a great flurry 
demanding that he depart at once. He paid 
no attention to these demands and announced 
calmly that if the proper dignitaries did not 
come to take charge of the letter, he would 
sail up the bay to the capital with it himself. 
When a messenger was finally despatched 
to the shogun — of course nobody thought of 
consulting the mikado — the Americans fur- 
ther shocked the Japanese by sending boats 
up the bay toward Yedo to sound out the 
channel. Obviously they meant business. 

The First Hole in the Wall 

The shogun did consent to send two high 
officials to receive the President's letter. 
Then Perry went away, and returned in 
February, 1854, for his answer. Meanwhile 
all Japan was in a ferment with these ex- 
citing happenings. The Emperor ordered 
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prayers for the destruction of the barbarians, 
but the shoguns — there were two involved, 
as the first died late in 1853 — saw that there 
was too much power behind the “barba- 
rians’ ” demands to make it safe to deny 
them. So, in P'ebruary, 1854, the Americans 
were received with great ceremony and 
listened to with re- 
spect. At one of 
the meetings they 
presented their 
presents, which 
were very cleverly 
chosen to make 
the Japanese curi- 
ous of Western 
ways. P'or in- 
stance, there were 
a telegraph, com- 
plete with a mile 
of wire, and a 
small engine with 
tracks to run it on. 

The upshot of it 
all was that the 
United States se- 
cured a treaty 
which opened two 
ports to American 
ships, and allowed 
some trade with 
Ja]:)an. The wall 
was not pulled 
down, but quite a 
hole was made in 
it. 

Now if you once 
make a sizable 
hole in a wall, 
whatever is on the 
other side — if it really wants to get in — is 
going to push so hard that the hole soon 
gets bigger. The other nations — the British, 
the Russians, and the Dutch — at once sent 
ships to demand the same sort of treaties the 
Americans had gained — and got them. The 
shogun made concession after concession, 
and soon the wall of isolation was a mere 
heap of ruins. Japan and the rest of the 
world rubbed their eyes and stared at each 
other. 

On the whole the thing came about very 


quietly and peacefully. Many of the sa- 
murai and nobles still hated the foreigners, 
and they did not always greet them kindly. 
Indeed one or two foreigners were murdered, 
and the European powers, on their part, 
used a certain amount of force. But things 
might very easily have been immensely 

worse. The Amer- 
ican agent, Town- 
send Harris, de- 
serves some of the 
credit for this 
happy outcome 
because of his 
good sense and un- 
derstanding. He 
used the example 
of the Chinese 
with great effect, 
showing how they 
had involved 
themselves in wars 
with the “barbar- 
ians” through 
foolish isolation. 
Afterward the 
British took the 
lead. 

The Japanese 
sometimes call 
their centuries of 
isolation “a long 
sleep.” But if 
they had been 
asleep, they were 
now most sudden- 
ly and thoroughly 
awake, and after 
some natural hesi- 
tation, they began 
to make up for lost time with the most furious 
energy. In the space of less than twenty 
years Japan transformed herself from a 
medieval feudal kingdom with a military 
dictator and a puppet king, to a modern 
state living under a constitutional monarchy. 
The world has never seen anything quite 
like this feat before or since. 

First to go was the shogun. As for the 
mikado, his line was supposed to go back 
without a break to the time of the legendary 
first emperor, Jimmu Tenno, twenty-six 
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This is the Ginza, Tokyo’s most important shopping street. 
Knowing how willing the Japanese have been to adopt Western 
ways, we shall not be surprised to see East and West walking 
down the street side by side. The ladies wear their native 
costume, but the garb of their escort comes from other lands. 
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These Japanese troops have built a barricade of sand- China during the Japanese military' invasion of China, 

bags to defend a position along a river front in Our photograph was taken in 193). 


we now call emperor, thus became the 
actual ruler. The ernjxTor at this time was 
Mutsuhito (m<jbt'sob-hc't6); he took the 
name of Meiji (ma'e-je'), “Great Righteous- 
ness,” for his reign. So the period of the 
d\)kiigawa came to an end, and the great 
period of Aleiji began. 

Startling Changes in Ancient Japan 

Tt was in 1867, only fourteen years after 
Perry dropped anchor ofT the Japanese 
coast, that the shogun made his sacrifice for 
the good of Japan. The next sacrifice was 
made by the daimyos. In a generous gesture 
that has hardly been matched in history, 
they offered their feudal rights to the em- 
peror, so that he might sweep away old 
abuses and reorganize the government as 
he saw fit. He acknowledged this patriotic 
act in a brief decree: “The clans are abolished, 
and prefectures are established in their 
places.’’ He returned to the daimyos only 
a small portion of the dues which they had 
given up. One must look a long way in 
history to find a powerful, wealthy class so 
wise as that. 

The third sacrifice was to come from the 


emperor himself. He decided to give up his 
absolute power and grant a constitution. 
So in 1869 he took the famous “Charter 
Oath” i)romising a representative govern- 
ment. In 1871 even the poorest classes w^ere 
admitted to citizenship. In 1889 a consti- 
tution set up an elected parliament. At 
first the vote was not given to everybody, 
but to every male citizen over twenty-five 
years old who paid a certain amount in 
taxes. In 1925 all men over twenty -five won 
the right to vote, and the women have now 
received it. All religions arc now per- 
mitted in Japan. Every child must go to 
school. 

What Japan Learned from the West 

Of course, marvelous as all these changes 
were, Japan has never been a full-fledged 
democracy. The power of the emjjeror, the 
daimyos, and the privileged classes in gen- 
eral remained very strong, and so did the 
power of the military class. Some reforms, 
such as doing away with hara-kiri and with 
torture, were still mostly on paj>er. But a 
very impressive start had been made. 

Most of us think of these changes as good. 
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and are therefore proud to think that Japan pendent state which she named ‘‘Manchu- 
leamed theta from us of the Western nations, kuo” (miln-choo'kwo). The reason given 

But we have no reason at all to be proud of for this action was that the disorder in China 

some of the things we taught Japan as soon made it necessary to protect Manchuria, 

as we could get at her. One of the most Now Japan had signed the Washington 
striking results of Japan^s knocking down Treaty promising to keep hands off China, 
her wall has been that modern military and the Pact of Paris outlawing war ‘‘as an 
methods and weapons and a thirst for con- instrument of national policy.” She was 
quest came in along with railroads and tele- also a member of the League of Nations, 
graphs and other such desirable things. As which had machinery for keeping the peace 
in some Western nations, every Japanese So protests came both from the League and 
man now had to serve some time in the army, from the United States, who had signed the 
The result of all this has been that Japan first two treaties mentioned. The I.eague 
built one of the strongest armies and one of appointed a commission to investigate the 
the strongest navies in the world, and fought matter, and it reported (1932) against 
several foreign wars after 1853 — more than Japan’s action. Everybody refused to recog- 
in all her history before that time! nize the new state. But Japan assured the 

other powers that her action and her motives 
How Japan Expanded in Asia been unjustly judged. So she withdrew 

Most of these wars were connected with from the League and went ahead. She carried 
the desire Japan had for more territory her invasion far south ( f “Manchukuo” even 
for her p>eople. Her little islands are crowded, to districts within the (Ireat Wall of China, 
and in .some parts of the world where there At last in July, 1937, without declaring war, 
is more room, such as America and Australia, Japan sent her armies into China. 

Japanese were not allowed any longer to Elsewhere we have told of her swift ad- 
settl' . Then the Japanese had turned into vance and of her failure to win the complete 
very enterprising business men, and like other victory she needed if she was to overcome 
business nations Japan wanted trading privi- grave economic difficulties honae. Her 
leges, especially in China and other neigh- fear of Russia led her to form a shadowy 
boring places. Japan w'on a war wdth China alliance with Germany and Italy— supposedly 
in 1894-95 alK)ut Korea. She even l)eat against the danger of communism. Mcan- 
Russia in another war, in 1904-5, about Man- while her own government fell more and more 
churia and Korea — the first victory for a very into the hands of the army, and by the end 
long time of any Eastern nation over any of 1938 she was a thorough -going fascist 
Western one, and perhaps a great landmark country. In November, 1938, she issued a 
in history, statement announcing a “new order” in 

Thus in 1910 Japan was able to annex Eastern Asia; she asserted her right to domi- 
Korea, and to take Russia’s place of in- natc there and warned other nations to keep 
fluence in southern Manchuria. In 1902 their hands off. Britain, France, and the 
she had made an alliance with Great Britain United States replied by lending money to 
which prevented the other nations from China — and Japan promptly occupied the 
helping Russia. Japan also entered the Hainan and Spratling Islands, a clear threat 
World War of 1914-18, so that at the f^eace to British and French possessions In the Far 
she could gain the German port and railways East. Finally, by way of driving western 
in Shantung (shan'tdbng') , China, and in nations out of their holdings, ot “conces- 
other places. sions,” in China she blockaded (June, 1939) 

In 1931 Japan made a military move certain of the international settlements. But 
which brought fateful results to her and China only stiffened her resistance. In 1941 
other nations. Without a declaration of war, Japan made what was surely the Worst mis- 
she marched her soldiers into Manchuria, take in her history. She attacked the United 
which had been Chinese territory for cen- States. The story of the war that followed is 
turies, and set up there a supposedly inde- told in our article on World War II. 

(History of World Wsr 11 6 — 493) 
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Considered the most beautiful mountain in the world, people, who visit it in large numbers every year and 

Fujiyama stands in majestic repose beside Lake Kawa- have sprinkled its sides with shrines and temples, 

guchi, some sixty miles west of Tokyo. One can Only volcanoes have such gracious slopes as these, 

hardly wonder that it is held sacred by the Japanese Fujiyama was last in eruption in 1708. 
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This very modern building is the meeting place of the Japanese people. It stands in striking contrast to 

Japanese Diet, the body which makes the laws for the the little wooden buildings of old Japan. 
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AREA 

Until t final decision is made as to vaiious islands 
Japan officially includes a ‘‘metropolitan area’* of 
X 14,500 square miles. 

LOCATION 

The Japanese Archipelago lies off the coast of Asia, in 
the Pacific Ocean. It is between, roughly, 30*" and 
46*" N. Lat. and 129'’ and 146** £. Long. Tokyo is at 
36'’ N. Lat. and 140** £. Long. Japan may be said to 
reach as far north as Quebec and as far south as 
New Orleans. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Tokyo: Jan., 37'’ F.; July, 75^ F.; 
axmual, 57^ F. Average rainfall at Tokyo: Jan., 2 in.; 
July, 6 in.; annual, 58 in. The yearly variation at 
Tokyo is very great. Climate in Japan depends on the 
monsoons, on ocean currents, on elevation, and on 
latitude. The winter monsoon blows from October 
to April, bringing cloudy skies and snows to Western 
Japan and to Ae provinces of the northeast. An 
enormous amount of snow falls on the northern coast 
of Central Japan, for cold winds carry moisture from 
the Sea of Japan — and especially from the Tsushima 
Current, a branch of the warm Japan Current- and 
deposit it in the form of snow on the high mountains. 
Eastern Japan, because of the still higher mountains 
which protect it, enjoys good weather during this 
period. In general it may be said that the humidity 
in the whole archipelago is very high. Yezo has severe 
winters for its latitude, and the cold season there lasts 
four months. On Honshu, the main island, the cold 
is less severe. Southern Honshu, and the islands of 
Kyushu and Shikoku, have a winter only two months 
long. In Northern and Central Japan the passage 
from winter to summer is abrupt. Snow falls from 
November to April, and in June summer heat begins, 
though at sea level the weather is oppressive only in 
July aol August. In the southern regions spring and 
autumr are relatively long. Typhoons occxir, chiefly in 
September, and are often destructive to the rice crop. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The Japanese Archipelago is made up of a group of 
islands, in general convex toward the Pacific. The 
island of Yezo (Hokkaido), the northernmost of the 
main group, is separated by Tsugaru Strait from the 
main island of Honshu, or Hondo. The famous and 
beautiful Inland Sea, dotted with islets, separates Hon- 
shu from Shikoku and Kyushu. It is coimected by 
narrow straits with the Sea of Japan and the Pacific 
Ocean. In all, the islands extend through 16 degrees 
of latitude. All of them are traversed by north and 
south mountain chains which send out branches to the 
sides. Three-fourths of the mountainous land is un- 
cultivable, and the soil of the rest is not very fertile, 
but the people, by frugal living and intensive cultiva- 
tion, manage to support themselves by agriculture. 


Across the main island runs a volcanic range in which 
is the famous peak of Fujiyama, over 12,000 feet high. 
It is held sacred by the Japanese. There are two 
other volcanic ranges in the islands, and over 50 active 
volcanoes. On Honshu are the so-called “Japanese 
Alps,** which contain some very fine scenery. Japan 
has many picturesque mountain lakes and waterfalls, 
and numerous springs with curative powers. The 
rivers, as in all mountainous countries, are not long, 
nor are they useful for navigation. But they have 
scenic value, and can be used to produce electric 
power. There are extensive plains in Yezo, on Honshu, 
and on the other main islands. The Pacific coasts of 
the islands are visited by disastrous earthquakes, 
which are often accompanied by tidal waves. The 
earthquake of 1923 destroyed the important port of 
Yokohama and part of Tokyo. 

THE PEOPLE 

The Japanese, who are the most advanced and progres- 
sive of all the Asiatic peoples, are predominantly 
Mongolian, though there are types that differ widely 
from the Mongolian. The earliest inhabitants were the 
Ainus, some of whom still live on Yezo. Their lan- 
guage is totally different from Japanese, and their skin 
may be considered white. The general opinion is 
that they are related to the Europeans, and are the 
remains of an early people that once spread over 
Northern Asia. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Japan is now ruled by General Douglas Mac Arthur 
acting in behalf of the Allied powers. He is advised 
by the Far Eastern Commission, which outlines his 
policies. It is made up of representatives of the five 
great powers and of six other nations, among them 
Australia, India, and the Netherlands. American and 
Australian forces occupy Japan, and the Japanese au- 
thorities act as General MacArthur’s executive agents. 
In August, 1946, the Japanese House of Representa- 
tives accepted a new constitution drawn up by the 
Allied military authorities. It provides that govern- 
mental authority shall rest in the people, w^ will ex- 
ercise their power through elected representatives. 
The emperor is demoted from his position as a god 
and is now nothing but a symbol of the state, without 
governmental power and deriving his position from 
the will of the people. War is renounced “forever,” 
and armed forces are prohibited. Democratic rights, 
including an education, are guaranteed, all discrimina- 
tion is done away with, and all adults may vote. The 
law-making power is a Diet made up of two houses: 
the House of Representatives, with a 4-year term, and 
the House of Councillors, with a 6-year term. The 
Diet elects the prime minister, who appoints a Cabinet, 
to be approved by the Diet. The Cabinet falls when- 
ever the House refuses it a vote of confidence. The 
House may then be dissolved and a new election held. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


THK ANUIBNT I. AND OF INDIA 

Note: For basic injortnation For statistical and current facts ^ 

Yiot found on this paf’e^ consult consult the Richards Year Book 

the general Indf'x, Vol. /j. Index, 


Interesting 1 
The world is a lotus, 5- 366 
India’s natural wall, 5 367 
Is Sanskrit rekated to the Knplish 
lan^uaKe? 5-3^ 7-^8 
What is caste? 5—368 
People who must not be touched, 

5 369 

"I'hc philosophy of ^"o^i;a, 5—369 
Buddha ^l.c Knli^htened, 5—369 
The eightfold path, 5 370 
An army thinks it has reached 
the end of the world, 5- 370 
Buddhism dies out, 5-372 

Picture 

The world’s most Vieautiful 
buihiinji;, 5-366 

Stran^^e beasts of burden, 5—369 

Related 

The Aryan languages, 10— i 
The first diamonds, g— 428 
The elephant in India, 4—337 
Master carvers, 12—95 
A man who almost conquered 
India, 12-346 

Indian architecture, 11-445 
Related Greek history, 5 177 

Habits am 

Harsh f:>unishment for breaking 
the religious law, 5- 369 
A great philosophy, 5-369 
What is Buddhism? 5 “ 37 o 

Sum mary 

Tndia, land of teeming millions 
of various races and faiths, was 
welded into one empire by an in- 
vading line of Mohammedan 


Explained 

War’s horrors make a king seek 
peace, 5 37 i 

The last Hindu empire, 5-372 
Who were the Rajputs? 5-372 
‘‘The Kf)ran, tribute, or the 
sword!” 5-373 
A fountain of gems, 5—373 
A slave becomes king, 5—373 
A pyramid of skulls, 5-374 
The first cannon in India, 5-374 
The hinges of history, 5—374 
The boy king, 5-3 75 
The Peacock Throne, 5—375 

Hunt 

Washing away sins, 5—370 
A street becomes a fair, 5—373 
Carving ivory. 5-3 74 

A/ titer ial 

Founding a religion that died out 
in its birthplace, 13—518 
Indian cals, 4 -285 
^Making snake*^ dance, 3—485 
At about the same time that 
Charles ^lartel was fighting at 
Tours the ^Mohammedans in- 
vaded India. 

I A^ttitudes 

One war is enough, 5—371 
A cruel conqueror, 5- 374 
A king rides for two days to stop 
T religious sacrifice, 5—375 

Statement 

kings. But the empire was weak 
and old and ready to be taken 
over by the Europiean piowers 
in the sixteenth century. 
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The ANCIENT LAND of INDIA 

How People after People with Religion after Religion Trod on One 
Another’s Heels in the Land We Call India, and Were 
Finally Welded into One Great Empire by a 
Famous Line of Mohammedan Kings 

E ^IONG ages ago Hindu poets and phi- wear the latest fashions. The g!<®atest of 
; | losophers spoke of the world as a great Indian philosophers sat in perfect stillness 
Jj lotus flower, whose heart, or seed for a day and a night, sunk in the profound- 
vessel, is in the fastnesses of the mighty cst thought, before he went out to preach 
Himalayas (hl-ma'la-yaz), the highest moun- his message. Otlier orientals, like the Chi- 
tains in the world. There, by a sacred lake, nese, are never in a hurry; but not even the 
highest of all lakes, is Meru (ma'rdo), the Chinese have brooded over the mysterious 
holy city of Brahma, the Creator; from the meaning of things as have the Hindus, 
holy city flow the seven rivers that water And besides being beautiful and seeming 
India, and about it lie outstretched India to hide some mysterious meaning, the figure 
and the other lands, ‘^like the pietals of the of the Lotus of the World may help us to 
Lotus of the World.’* look carefully at the map and understand 

It is like the people of India to think of a what mountains and rivers and other nat- 
beautiful and mysterious figure such as that ural features have meant in the story of 
to express the plain facts of geography, for India. The lotus petal which is Iiidia looks 
India is and has always been a land of brood- on the map like a tremendous triangle of 
ing poetry and mystery, mother of many land thrust southward from Asia into the 
religions. We shall never begin to under- Indian Ocean, between the Arabian Sea and 
stand India unless we remember that most the Bay of Bengal. Yet Indians have never 
of her p)eople enjoy thinking about mysteri- been famous as sailors, and not until the lat- 
ous things. They are practically never in est chapter in our story need we say much 
a hurry, and the finest minds among them of anything about the sea. 
believe it much more important that men It is otherwise with the snowy ridges of 
should have time to think and meditate the Himalayas, where lies the heart of the 
than that men should own telephones and World-Lotus. They stand all across the 
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northern end of the triangle, shutting away 
India from the rest of the world. Her warm 
and lazy sunshine, her river valleys so fertile 
that they almost till themselves, her hills 
and jungles, could be reached only by climb- 
ing the harsh passes of the mountains. From 
time to time invaders did climb them, com- 
ing almost always from the northwest to 
pour first into Baluchistan (ba-ldo'kl-stiin') 
and the Punjab (pun-jiib'). So India be- 
came a confusion of many peoples and 
religions, and remains so to this day. Yet 
through it all, behind her wall of mountains, 
she kept on building up her own civilization, 
which is very different from that found any- 
where else in the world. 

One of the Oldest Civilizations 

Civilization in India is very old, perhaps 
nearly as old as anywhere on earth. Five 
or six thousand vc^irs ago, in the dim 
twilight dawn of history, when the Sumeri- 
ans (su-me'rl-iln) were building 
their brick temples at the head 
of the Persian Gulf and the 
Egyptians were teaching the 
Nile to flow in irrigation ca- 
nals, there may already have 
lieen the beginnings of 
civilization in India, also. 


Here are a group of Mahrattas, a 
people of Western India who once 
held sway over more than half of 
the peninsula. They are divided 
among several castes; the Mahratta 
Brahmans are noted for their no- 
bility and intelligence, and the low- 
caste Mahrattas for their fiery 
tempers. 


A dark white people, called the Dravidians 
(dra-vfd'I- 3 .n) after the ancient name of a 
district in Southern India, had already lived 
there for a long time by 2500 b.c. These 
people, who may have been related to the 
Sumerians, had become rather civilized, 
though they never learned how to write and 
so we do not know very much about them. 
They seem to have pushed aside a still 
earlier group, a dark, fuzzy-haired people who 
may be related to the Australians. A few 
of these very dark people still live in Bengal. 
As for the Dravidians, their blood still flows 
in countless Indians, especially those of the 
lower castes, or social classes. 

'Then, sometime around 2500 b.c. or later, 
there began to trickle through the passes of 
the Himalayas the ancestors of the high- 
caste Hindus (hfn'doo) of to-day, the people 
who have had more to do than any other 
with the making of Indian civilization. 
These were the I ndo- Aryans, a branch of 
that great family to which the 
Greeks, the Persians, the Celts, 
and the I'eu tonic peoples all 
belong. They brought with 
them an Aryan (ar'y 3 .n) lan- 
guage, which they later learned 
to write down, and 
which we call Sanskrit 
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(san'skrit). On the surface it looks very 
different from English, but deep down in their 
roots the two languages are close together. 

At the time of their coming to India, the 
Aryans w^ere w^andering tribes of mountain 
and forest folk. The}' had no horses before 
they found them in India, but tliey had 


drifle<l into northern India, conquering the 
Dravidians and settling down among them. 
'I'he two groups mingled, tliough the Aryans 
remained the ruling class. As they mingled 
their blood, so too they mingled their ways 
of life and their ideas, and the simple nature 
w'orship of the w'andering Aryan tribes be- 
came more elaborate and mystical and 
changed into something much more like 
Hinduism as w^c know it to-day. Some- 
thing of how the Indians lived in that 
old time, say from looo to 500 B.c\, 
w^e can learn from the great Indian 
epics called the Kamayana (rii- 
mii'ya-na) and the Mahabharata 



' India 
of Nat 


Right: sacred cattle in the streets 
of Bombay. Above : a hunter 
bringing in a leopard. Hunting 
is a favorite sport with Europeans 
in India. Lions are rare, but 
tigers are still plentiful in swamps 
and jungles. Leopards are com- 
mon, the most beautiful being the 
ounce, or snow leopard, which 
lives in the north and has a coat 
that is wonderfiilly thick and soft. 


COW’S and oxen, and they had discovered 
how to make wheels. So they wandered 
from pasture to pasture in their crude and 
lumbering oxcarts. If they set out to con- 
quer, they would first occupy the high places 
and from there gradually spread to the 
plains and fertile valleys. 

These people were tall and fair, strong in 
battle or hunting, and fond of dancing and 
song. They w’orshiped nature, and sang 
glorious hymns to the Forest Spirit and to 
the Dawn Maiden and to the Spirit of Fire. 
Long afterward some of these hymns to the 
Devas (da'va), the Shining Ones, were 
written down in the precious collection 
called the Rig-Veda (rig-va'da), and often 
they are sung in India to this day. 

For several hundred years the Aryans 


(ma-ha-bii'ra-ta), wdiich tell of certain of the 
heroe.s and of the w’ars of the old days. 

The most important thing in this new way 
of life which grew out of the joining together 
of the Dravidians and the Aryans was the 
institution called caste (kast), which per- 
sists in India to this day. Caste is simply a 
very rigid division into social classes, so that 
each person is born to a certain place in 
society and may not leave it. According to 
the legend, the four first castes came forth 
from the great World Spirit as entirely dif- 
ferent kinds or species of men— from his 
mouth the Brahmans (bra'm&n), or priests; 
from his arms the Kshatriyas (kshfi.t're-ya), 
or warriors; from his thighs the Vaishyas 
(vi'shya), O’* traders and farmers; from his 
feet the Sudras (soo'dra), or serfs and slaveys. 
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As the people settled down to something 
like peace and civilization, the Kshatriyas, 
or warriors, became rajahs (rii'ja), or ruling 
princes; they would practically always, of 
course, be Aryans. The Brahmans too were 
Aryans, and they grew more and more 
powerful. Probably the Vaishyas — traders, 
herdsmen, farmers, property owners — woukl 
be largely Aryan, too. Thus the invaders 
kept the three honorable upper castes j)ure 
from mixture with the conquered. The con- 
(|uercd t)eoples themselves would be Su<lr.'e, 
servile ones. 

The “Untouchables” of India 

As time went on this system became very 
rigid and strict, and very complicated too, 
with all sorts of sub-castes and an enormous 
number of regulations, called the “dliarina” 
(diir'ma), or “law,” for each caste. If a man 
broke these regulations he became a paiiah 
(pii'rl-a), or outcast, with no caste and so 
no rights at all — an “untouchable,” whom no 
one might even touch or speak to. But 
within his caste, everyone had his place. 
I'he people lived, and often live still, in great 
households including several generations, 
with the oldest man at the h(‘ad. Here the 
meanest slave might be treated as a part, 
though a lowly i)art, of the family. 

iMany of the Brahmans and some of the 
Kshatriyas too in more peaceful times 
thought deeply about the meaning of things. 
After an alphabet had come to them, at 
abcHit 700 H.C., by way of shif)s from Babylon, 


and many other things. In the Mahabha- 
rata there is a long ex])lanation of the phi- 
lo.sojjhy of Krishna (krish'na), a prince who 
lived .so long ago that legend has made him 
into a god. This philosophy of Yoga (yo'- 
ga), or “union,” is the belief that we can 
really become one with God if we think pro- 
foundly enough upon Him; in this belief the 
sacred lake in the Himalayas which lies at 
the center of the World-Lotus becomes the 
Lake of the ^lind. Now this beautiful and 
mystical teaching was j)robably really that 
of the people who wrote it down, rather than 
of any philosopher living so long ago as 
Krishna; so we can sec how deeply the 
Hindus were learning to think in those days 
five or six hundred years before Christ. 
Thousands and thousands of them went off 
into the hills and wildernesses to live as 
hermits or monks so that they might study 
and think in jieact*. 


The Age of Indian Thinkers 


Then* must have been a great deal of 
thinking going on all over Asia during the 
sixth centur}’ n.c., for in Persia, in China, 
and in India there arose some of the greatest 
teachers of all time. With the great Persian 
and Chinese teachers we have nothing to do 
just now; but two great teachers lived in 
India in that century. One of them, Ma- 
havira, was the guiding spirit of Jainism 
(jui'i.'/m), a self-denying faith 



still followed by many Indians. 
The other, Gautama, was the 


they wrote down the old Sanskrit hymns of 
the Rig- Veda and the epics we mentioned. 




It would be hard to imagine 
India without its romantic and 
patient slave, the elephant. 
This intelligent animal is used 
in the timber trade, in trans- 
portation for the government, 
and marches in grand proces- 
sions, clad in silks and em- 
broideries, with a 
native prince on ^ 

his back. 


. founder of Buddhism, which to- 

^ dav counts about 150,000,000 

followers. 

Gautama (gd'tii-ma) be- 
8^0 longed to the caste of 

Kshatriyas, coming 
^ princely family 
that ruled not far from 
the border 

Buddha, which means 


\fu 
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the Enlightened One, is a title of reverence 
which his followers gave Gautama, just as 
the followers of Jesus gave him the title of 
Christ. In our story of the Buddha (bd6d'a) 
we have told something of how this great 
philosopher and religious teacher came to 
leave his kingdom and his family and devote 
himself to medita- 
tion and the 
preaching of the 
new truths he be- 
lieved he had 
found. 

He preached a 
simpler and kind- 
lier religion than 
that of the other 
Hindu religions of 
his day. He taught 
that the only way 
to find peace is to 
learn not to want 
so many things for 
ourselves — not to 
set so much store 
by p'easure 
worldly success or 
even the hope of 
life after death. If we can lose ourselves in 
something bigger than we are, he tells us, 
we may in the end reach Nirvana (n^^r-vii'na), 
the state of blessed union with the Soul of 
Things. 

The Eightfold Path of Buddha 

Buddha called his plan ‘‘the Aryan Way,” 
for he believed that it was rooted in the 
ancient thought of his people. It is, he said, 
an “Eightfold Path,” to be reached by eight 
right things: Right Views, Right Aspirations, 
Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Liveli- 
hood, Right Effort, and lastly, when we 
have learned the joy of meditation. Right 
Rapture. 

The sweetness and power of the Buddha’s 
teachings spread them rapidly through 
India. Almost from the first people found 
it hard to understand them and began to 
make up stories and elaborate ceremonies 
till the Eightfold Path was partly covered 
up. Great numbers of men found it easier 
to become monks and live away from the 


world than to try to be princes or trades- 
men and good Buddhists at the same time. 
Just the same, much of the beauty of Gau- 
tama’s teaching lived on in spite of misunder- 
standing. Buddhist monasteries grew up 
over the land and in them appeared a beauti- 
ful Buddhist art, which has many admirers. 

This new Indian 
art was partly 
Greek. For we 
have come now to 
the year 326 B.c., 
when India, after 
having her rich 
land to herself for 
so many ages, was 
suddenly invaded 
again from the 
northwest, by 
Alexander the 
Great. 

That amazing 
Greek had overrun 
the empire of 
Darius in Western 
Asia and now his 
soldiers poured 
through tha. Kh\'- 
ber (ki'ber) Pass into the valley of the Indus 
(fn'diis) River. There was no central govern- 
ment in India to fight the invaders, and Alex- 
ander, shrewd soldier that he was, allied 
himself with one of two warring princes and 
carried the day. West and south Alc.xandcr 
pushed, founding cities, defeating armies, 
winning princely spoil. F'inally his soldiers 
refused to follow him any farther — it seemed 
to them they were already practically at the 
edge of the world — and he had to turn back. 

The Founder of the Indian Empire 

Alexander left one of his generals, Se- 
leucus (s6-lu'kus), to hold Northern India, 
but Seleucus was finally defeated by Chan- 
dragupta (chan'dra-gdop'ta), an adventur- 
ous warrior who became the founder of the 
first great Indian empire. Greek art and 
thought and a few Greek settlers remained in 
India, but the Greek military power was 
gone. 

Chandragupta’s capital was at a place 
now called Patna (ptlt'na), on the Ganges 



II 
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Photo by American Muaeuni of Natural History 

The sacred river Ganges issues from an ice cave high up in the 
snow fields of the Himalayas. It flows past many great cities 
and is joined by many tributaries on its way to the sea. At the 
city of Allahabad, where the Ganges joins with its great sister 
stream, the Jumna, thousands of Hindus come to wash away 
their sins in the sacred stream. A group of them is shown in 
the picture above; 
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These are cattle herders from Kathiawar, a small India. It is inhabited by people of many races, some 
peninsula that juts out from the western coast of very old, and some comparatively new to the land. 


(gan'jez). Before he died he had conquered 
the land far and near iinlil his empire 
stretched across Northern India and in- 
cluded Afghanistan (iif-gan'i-stan^) and Bal- 
uchistan. He encouraged Buddhism (bd6d'- 
i/’m), partly because he did not like 
the Brahmans, who were always 
trying to get mure power than 
the princes. 

But the glory of this em- 
pire, and one of the chief 
glories of Indian history, is 
Chandragupta’s grandson, 

Asoka (a-so'ka), one of the 
most admirable of all kings. 

Asoka reigned in Northern 
India from about 274 to 
about 237 B.c. He started 
out to be a great conqueror 
like his grandfather, but he 
fought only one war, in 
Bengal (bfn-gol')- The hor 
rors he saw on that campaign 
were enough to convince him 
that conquests should never be 
made by fighting but rather by 
teaching and religion. So he 
became an enthusiastic Buddhist, 
and dedicated the rest of his life to following 
the Eightfold Path. 

But Asoka understood the Buddha's teach- 
ing much better than most others did, and 
his idea of the way to follow the Eightfold 



Photo by India 7{t«t« Hy. 

These workers are carrying 
great baskets full of cotton, 
one of the many agricultural 
products of India. 


Path was to do good to his people. He dug 
wells and planted trees and founded hos- 
pitals; he provided for education, even of 
non- Aryans and of women. He gave enor- 
mous sums to the Buddhist monasteries, 
and sent missionaries to spread the 
faith in other lands. There are 
still to be seen in India many 
inscriptions of his which quote 
some of the finest of the 
Buddha’s sayings. 

If only more kings had 
the genius and the kindli- 
ness of Asoka history would 
be much more pleasant 
reading. But alas, not long 
after this great man died, 
his empire fell apart, and it 
was four or five centuries 
before India was to know 
anything even remotely 
like it again. There were bad 
kings and better kings, and many 
royal houses; there were wars 
among the Indian princes and 
invasions from without. But it 
will not pay us to try to remember 
much about these things in detail. 

The religious changes are more important. 
Perhaps Asoka had not been wise to give so 
much money to the Buddhist monks, since 
prosperity often makes people sleek and 
worldly. At all events. Buddhism grew 
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gradually fat and lazy in India after Asoka’s 
death, though it spread to China and Tibet 
(t!b' 5 t) and other lands to become the 
powerful religion it still remains in them. 
The religion of the Brahmans began to grow 
stronger again; people turned back to the 
worship of the Hindu gods-~Brahma, the 
Creator; Vishnu (visli'ndb), the Preserver; 
Siva (se'va), the Destroyer; and others — 
and the teachings of the Brahmans, includ- 
ing the caste system, grew more rigid. 
Though Brahmanism won back and kej)t 
the most im])ortant place, other religions 
kept coming into India, always so hospitable 
to religions; in time Christianity too came, 
preached, according to the legend, by 
Thomas, the doubting disciple. But as for 
Buddhism, in the Buddha’s own land by 
about iioo A.D. it had died out almost al- 
together. 

The Empire of Guptas 

While Brahmanism and Buddhism still 
flourished side by side, and before the com- 
ing of the great new power of Moham- 
medanism (mo-ham 'ed-itn-iz’m), India was 


and political embassies to all j)arts of the 
known world. 

But with the fall of the Gupta emperors 
the purely Indian or Hindu period of India’s 
stor>' comes to a close. There came a time 
of disunion and confusion and wretchedness. 
Half-wild wandering tribes swci>t down from 
the barren places of Central Asia into India’s 
fertile valleys. In the late 400’s and the 
500’s the Huns came, those terrible little 
horsemen whose brothers wcr>^ laying parts 
of Europe waste. They came burning, de- 
stroying, and looting; finally they settled 
d<nvn more or less -and adfled one more 
mi\ture to India’s complex pe(^j)le. 

The Invasions of Mother India 

A native king, Harsha, raised his throne 
for a time above the confusion, but his 
successor went flown before a Chinese in- 
vasion. 'riien warlike tribes of mixed slock 
tfiok possession of this spot and likewise of 
Up]>er India. Because of their power they 
became known as Kaj[)uts ( rai'i)6T)t ), whicli 
means “sons of kings,” and the Brahmans 
let them into the aristocratic caste of 


to enjoy a time of much peaceful prosperity Kshatriyas Other, older kingdoms of more 
under the first important empire since that purely Indian blood continued toexisFin the 
of the hou.se of Chandragupta. This was srmth. 

the empire of the Guptas (gobp'ta), live 11 ien, in 712, came the first of the Mos- 
great emperors who ruled between 320 and lems. .Never since that lime until 1047 did 






I'licttii lj\ StiLti; Uv 

This is a street fair in a village of Northern India. peddler’s wallets and are selling their wares to cus- 

People from far and wide have come to the village, tomers who have come from miles around to buy. In 

set up tents and stalls - or merely unstrapped their some small villages fairs are held once a week. 

The invasion came, as usual, from the “Slave Dynasty,” founded by a slave who 
northwest. Arab and other trooj)s, shouting had been raised to great iK)wer in the state, 
“the Ivoran, tribute, or the sv\ordI” over- These princes, or Miltans (siil'tan), had their 
ran and ravaged .Sind (Mnd) and the Punjab. capital at JJ)elhi Ulel'hi), a town which, built 
For a long time they got no farther than and destroyed and built again, was to be the 

that e\cej>t for occasional raids, but they chief imperial city of India for many cen- 

found rich loot in j)lenty. d’he most famous turies. 

of their early leaders was Mahmud (ma- 

mobd') of Ghazni (guz'ni), who raided Cruel Days for India 

Central India as far as Penares (ben-a'rez). These were cruel times for the nati\’C 
He broke down many Hindu shrines and Indians. Kven the j)roud Brahmans were 

carried off their treasures; at the tem[)le of ground <lown by these tierce masters of 
Siva at Somnath he found an image literally another faith.. It is a j)art of the teaching 
stuffed with precious stones, which gu.shed of Alohammedanism that the faith may be 
out like a fountain at the blow^ of his mace. sj • 'ad b}’ tlie sword, and the sultans in 
No wonder his court was famed far and near India did their best to force their subjects to 
for its glittering splendor! become Mohammedans. Of course a good 

many yielded or were really converted, but 
The Slave Dynasty many more re'mained followers of Hinduism, 

By 1200 Mahmud’s dynast>' (di'nits-ti), come what might. Aside from religion the 
or ruling family, had been o\erthrown, but main idea of the conquerors was to get as 
it was by another Mohammedan prince, much money as they could out of their sub- 
who extended his powder over the whole of jects. Whether it w^as the Slave Sultans or 
Upper India. Following him (here arose the their successors who ruled in Delhi, the 
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people were usually oppressed and miserable. 

Of course there was constant rebellion, 
and the sultans never did conquer the whole 
of India. In the middle of the 1300*8 a 
league of princes set up a fairly strong Hindu 
state in the south. The domains of the 
sultans shrank and their power loosened. 
In 1398, when a 
barbarian Mongol 
king, Timur (tl- 
moor'), or Tamer- 
lane (tam'er-lan'), 
loosed his fierce 
warriors against 
Delhi, his bloody 
task was easy. He 
laid the capital 
city in ruins, and 
slew in cold blood 
— as he himself 
coolly writes — sev- 
eral hundred thou- 
sand prisoners. 

Timur was the sort 
of person who 
founc^ amusement 
in setting up enor- 
mous pyramids 
of human skulls. 

Timur did not 
stay in India, fortunately. But the sultans 
never regained much steadying power, and 
India broke up into many .small states. So 
when, in 1525, another great conqueror ap- 
peared, neither Mohammedan nor Hindu 
could stand against him. 

The Invasion of Baber 

This Baber (ba'ber) was himself a Mo- 
hammedan, but in blood he was a Mongol, 
a descendant of the great Genghis Khan 
(jfin'giz kan') and of Tamerlane. He had 
an adventurous history even before he in- 
vaded India, with many ups and downs of 
defeat and victory, power and exile. He 
finally made his capital at Kabul (ka'bdbl), 
in Afghanistan, and from there led an army 
of Turkomans, Mongols, and Afghans over 
the mountains into India. He had only a 
quarter as many men as the Sultan of Delhi, 
but he had the first artillery ever seen in 
'Northern India, and he defeated the hosts 


of the sultan at Panipat (1526), scattering 
them, as he afterward wrote, ‘ 4 ike carded 
wool before the wind.** Then, from Delhi, 
he went on to conquer the rest of Northern 
India, setting up once more a strong empire 
in the land. Although by modern standards 
he might seem rather tierce, Baber was not 

only a brave man 
but a wise and 
witty one also, as 
we know from the 
autobiography he 
wrote and from 
what other people 
thought of him. 

He had much 
better luck in his 
descendants than 
most conquerors. 
In truth, this 
Mogul Tmo-gid') 
empire he had 
founded in India 
was to be some- 
thing very power- 
ful and splendid 
indeed. Its great- 
ness lastecWor 18 r 
years (15 26-- 1707) 
and for six gen- 
erations: Baber, Humayun (h^'ma-yobn'), 
Akbar, Jehangir (j^^-hiin-ger'), Shah Jehan 
(sha jS-han'), and Aurangzeb (6'rung-zfb'), 
each the son of the emperor he succeeded. 
So powerful and respected were they, so 
gorgeous was their court, that we still use 
their title of “the Great Mogul’* to mean a 
person of immense dignity and importance. 

The greatest of them all was Akbar (iik'- 
bar), who ruled from 1556 to 1605. India 
has had no other king so great, unless it is 
Asoka, and there have been few greater 
anywhere. He has been called “one of the 
hinges of history,** because he made India 
over; he partly, at least, made her one in- 
stead of many, and his work has lasted even 
till to-day. 

India’s Brave Boy King 

He was only fourteen when he came to 
the throne, and was surrounded by enemies 
both within India and without. Almost at 



This ivory carver of Delhi is carving an elephant’s tusk to rep- 
resent a procession of elephants that grow in size from a tiny 
elephant at the point of the tusk to a big one at the base. 
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once he had to battle a Hindu general, 
Hemu (ha'mob), for his throne. When he 
had overthrown Hemu his own counselor 
turned against him, but Akbar did not even 
give the rebellion time to get started. Akbar 
had to fight many a battle, and proved him- 
self quite able to hold his power and extend 
it even in those brutal times. 

The Wise Policy of Akbar 

But at heart he was a man of peace, a 
builder of civilization. For the poor peas- 
ants, who had often to pay half their crop 
in taxes, he made a rule that one-third only 
should be taken, and that third either in 
money or in goods. He refused to grind 
down the people, whether Hindu or Dravid- 
ian, because they would not leave their own 
religion for that of Mohammed, and nothing 
could have bound all Indians of whatever 
race together so suc*^(.osfiilly as this wise 
tolerance. At the same time, unlike most of 
the kings that had gone before him, he 
hated cruelty, and certain practices which 
had grown up among the Hindus he did his 
best to stop. One of these was the habit of 
marrying little children, especially girls; an- 
other was the idea that when a man died 
his widow must burn herself on his funeral 
pyre. Once Akbar, who was a man of im- 
mense strength and energy, rode 220 miles 
in two days to stop such a burning. Un- 
fortunately, he did not succeed in changing 
this cruel custom permanently. 

Above all, Akbar longed to make India 
one, to help the many different peoples, 
religions, and castes to live together in peace 
and friendship and grow into a single people. 
Of course he did not wholly succeed — the 
task was too big — but he did make a great 
deal of progress. 

Akbar ’s son, Jehangir — which means 
“Conqueror of the Workr’ — carried on his 
work, though less nobly, jehangir's son, 
Shah Jehan (1628-58), is noted above all 
for the oriental splendor of his court and for 
the magnificent tomb he built for his be- 


loved wife. This tomb, which stands at 
Agra not far from Delhi, is called the Taj 
Mahal (taj ma-hal') and is thought by many 
people to be the most exquisite building in 
the world. It was Shah Jehan too who com- 
pleted the famous Peacock Throne; this 
throne, unlike the tomb, has now disap- 
peared, but it must have been like a glitter- 
ing dream out of fairyland — with its festoons 
of pearls, its enormous clLamond of fabulous 
splendor, its golden peacock set with pre- 
cious stones. During this time Indian art in 
general rose to its greatest heights. 

With Shah Jehan’s son Aurangzeb (1658- 
1707) the greatness of Baber’s line goes out 
in a final blaze of glory. This man was a 
cool and courageous warrior, but he had the 
fierce zeal for Mohammedanism and the 
cruelty which Akbar had hated, traits which 
were alw'ays spoiling the work of these Mogul 
emperors. He got his throne, as his father 
had got his before him, by murdering several 
of his male relatives. When he had his 
power secure he turned on the Hindus and 
tried to undo all the work of Akbar by p)erse- 
cuting them and their religion more fiercely 
than ever. Soon the Rajput princes were in 
rebellion. Yet when it was a matter of w’ar 
Aurengzeb was nearly always successful. 
He extended the Mogul power for the first 
time to Southern India. 

India’s Last Great Mogul 

So, as the 1 700^5 got under w’^ay the Mogul 
empire was outw^ardly at the height of its 
glory but inwardly growing weak and old. 
The outer provinces were ready enough to 
fall away, and it was hard to keep any very 
close track of them. As the saying went, 
‘Tt’s a long w'ay to Delhi.” Meanwhile, all 
along the coasts European adventurers had 
been setting up their trading jiosts. Al- 
read’' their embassies had been at the courts 
of the Great Mogul more than once. 

So as Aurengzeb, the last great Indian 
emperor, died, a great change was on the 
way for India. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 

“MOTHER IN13IA” TO-OAY 

Note: For basic injorniation For statist ical and current farts ^ 

not found on this paf^e, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index^ VoL 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 
The first European to reach 5 382 

India by sea, 5- 3 7 7“78 Ending the suttee, 5-383 

The Portuguese mistake, 5-378 The grease that started a war. 

What is a “factory’’? 5—378 5 

Pirate or trader? 5—379 Human cannon balls, 5-384-85 

A thing of “shreds and patches,” The first Indian empress, 5 385 

5—379 Why people went to India, 5—386 

India becomes “fair game,” 5- Toward independence, 5-386 
380 India's loyalty. 5—386 

A clerk becomes a general, 5—381 Gandhi the Mahatma, 5—387 
Calcutta’s black hole, 5 381 W hat is meant by the pt)Iicy of 

Odds of seventeen to one, 5—382 passive resistance? 5 387 

A corporation rules India, 5—382 The “ Cntoucluibles" demand 

The trial of W'arren Hastings, civil rights, 5 387 

Filings to Think About 

What mistakes did the Portu- Why was Ciandhi’s policy more 
guese make in ruling India? effective than rebellion? 

Picture Hunt 

The Great Mosque, 5—3 77 Pilgrims at prayer, 5—383 

Churning butter, 5 382 A valley of plenty, 5-385 

Reliited Material 

When the colonists in America The most costly wood, g- 258 
were fighting Braddock, Clive He made Victoria empress, 12 
was battling with the French 439 

in India, 7-- 143 The cup that cheers, 9 134 

The first man to sail to India, Food grown under water, g 1 08 
13—460 “Song of India,” 12—312 

A fX)et of man and muscle, 13— The most romantic food, 9—206 
268 

Habits and Attitudes 

What constitutes piracy? 5-379 ^ Stopping cruel customs, 5-3^3 

The fate of prisoners, 5 381 India at war, 5 3^^ 
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Summary Statement 
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Thrones of^ the faithful have gathered before the Shah Jehan, one of the Mogul emperors. Its three 

Jama Masjidt the Great Mosque of Delhi, built by splendid domes are of gleaming white marble. 


“MOTHER INDIA” TO-DAY 

How the Land of Ancient Wisdom, of Wealthy Potentates and 
Holy Sages, Was Brought under European Rule and Finally 
Was Divided into Two New, Independent Nations 


HE STOR^' uf the English in India 
is one of the strangest stories in 
history. It tells of the conquest of 
one of the oldest of all civilizations by one 
of the newest. It tells of the coming to- 
gether of two peoples and two ways of life 
so different that even after 350 years they 
have scarcely learned to understand each 
other’s virtues and ideals. As we read we 
keep thinking that there ought to be some 
right and wrong to this story, and doubtless 
there is — but it is so mixed that we shall be 
very lucky indeed, and very wise, if we can 
see it. Probably it would be better not to 
look for villains and heroes, but just to 
follow the story as best we can. 

It all came about very gradually, as such 


things often do. For its beginnings we have 
to go back two hundred years before the 
last really great Mogul (m6-gill') emperor, 
Aurangzeb (6'riing-zeb'), who died, you will 
remember, in 1707. We must go back to 
the days when Columbus was discovering 
America, and the sturd>' Portuguese sailors 
were slowly working their way around Africa 
in search of a sea passage to the East Indies. 
For unlike all the invasions that had come 
before, this new invasion of India was to 
come from the sea. 

In 1498, just sLx years after Columbus’ 
great voyage, the Portuguese Vasco da Gama 
(dii gii'ma) sailed at last around the Cape 
of Good Hope and eastward through the 
Indian Ocean to India — the first European 
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to reach India by sea. Da Gama stayed six English traders were more and more stealing 
months in India, and carried home with him away the trade. The English began to 


a friendly letter from the rajah, 
or prince, of Calicut. 

Before this from time out of 
mind it had been the Arabs who 
carried on the trade between 
India and Europe, sailing up 
and down the Red Sea or the 
Persian Gulf and passing over- 
land across Suez or the lands 
just east of the Mediterranean. 
But now the Portuguese traders 
came and took to themselves 
this rich trade of bringing to 
Europe the sillcs and spices of 
the Orient. They set up trad- 
ing posts and settlements along 
the Malabar (mil'a-bar) Coast 
in Southwest India, with head- 
quarters at Goa (go'a). In 1509 
came as governor an able and 
energetic man named Alfonso 
de Albuquerque (dc ilPbu-kerk). 
For a time the Portuguese had 
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catch the ear of the Great Mo- 
gul at Delhi (dei'hi), while he 
would no longer listen to the 
Portuguese. The Portuguese 
land on the Malabar Coast fell 
away little by little. In 1661 
the Portuguese made a treaty 
with the English to defend what 
was left to them from the 
Dutch. 

Both the Dutch and the Eng- 
lish had an East India Com- 
pany, formed to trade in India 
and the East Indies. The two 
companies had been formed at 
almost the same time (about 
1600), but it was not until 1608 
that the English had made their 
first visit in India. From 1612, 
however, w'hen the first English 
trade settlement, or “factory,” 
was founded at Surat (s(56-rat'), 
the English power had been 


so much power on the coast sail .nd bright TOlore, which growing. In 1 66 1 King Charles 

that even the great Mogul em- are in pleasant contrast with her 11 of England married a Portu- 

dark, oUvc skIn. 




peror Akbar asked their per- 
mission when he wanted 
to send ships to the 
Red Sea. 

The Portu- 
guese would have 
got along better 
with the people 
of India if they 
had not made the 
same mistake 
that so many of the 
Mohammedan rulers 
made in tr>dng to force 
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gucse wife who brought"^ im as 
dowry the island of Bom- 
bay (bom-ba'), just off 
. the western coast of 
India between 
Goa and Surat. 

' I'his island was 
given 1 668 to 

the British East 
a' India Company 
^ I ^ and became the 
center of British influ- 
? ence in Western India. 

At this time Aurang- 
istes emperor of the 


Ae tidians to stop being The costume of th« yrtou. type, .nd cstes was emperor of the 
rLinaus (hin doo) m re- of India are usually so much like uniforms Indian empire, and he was 
licrir\n A fto*. w people who have lived in India for a long , , . 

llgion. Alter 1560 the time can often tell at a ^ance where a native using up the -empire S 
Portuguese even set up from and what is his station in life, men and money in his 

the terrible Inquisition in Above are two girls of eyion. wars of conquest in South- 

their province, and of course that helped to ern India. He and the Hindu princes and 


make them bitterly hated. Then too, Spain 
gained control of Portugal at home (1580) 
and Portuguese power crumbled all over the 
world. 

Meanwhile the enterprising Dutch and 


the quarreling European traders from Por- 
tugal, Holland, England, and France had 
among them brought India into a state of 
great confusion. The English decided that 
it would be necessary to raise a militia for 
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the protection of their settlements, to put 
up forts, and to start a regular government 
in the land they were occupying. They set 
up a governor at Bombay and a ‘‘president’’ 
at Madras (ma-dras')- They sent an expe- 
dition up the Ganges (giin'jez) and got into 
a small war with the Emperor. Finally an 
arrangement was made by which the Eng- 
lish bought three villages from the Emperor, 
and there (1690) they founded Calcutta, 
fated in time to be the capital of India. 


set up governments, coin money, and make 
peace and war, and these surprising privileges 
made it an almost independent state in India. 
The Dutch and Portuguese were gradually 
dropping out, but a French East India Com- 
pany had been formed in 1667, and by 1706 
it had a director-general, or governor, and 
flourishing “factories” at Pondicherry and 
elsewhere. 

Then, in 1707, the emperor Aurangzeb 
died, and the Mogul power which had begun 
to crumble even while he lived now fast fell 
away. His sons and grandsons fought among 
themselves for the crown, and meanwhile 
Hindu princes thrust themselves to power — 
in the north the Rajputs (raj 'poo t) and a 
fierce religious-military order called the 
Sikhs (sek), and to the west the strong Hindu 
kingdom of the Marathas (ma-ra'ta). 


In the Days of Captain Kidd away. His sons and grandsons fought among 

On sea as well as on land the Europeans themselves for the crown, and meanwhile 
had plenty of troubles — many of which they Hindu princes thrust themselves to power — 
made for one another. For the ihoo’s were in the north the Rajputs (raj'pdot) and a 
the great days of piracy in these waters, as fierce religious-military order called the 
in the Caribbean Sea on the other side of the Sikhs (sek), and to the west the strong Hindu 
world. In these days lived Captain Kidd, kingdom of the Marathas (ma-ra'ta). 
most famous of all pirates, who with many 

another preyed upon the India trade. As a Delhi 

matter of fact it was rather hard sometimes More invasions came overland from the 

to draw the line between piracy and honest north. In 1739 a Persian horde took Delhi, 

trade; the ships from each of the European leaving it a smoking ruin strewn with 20,000 

nations thought it quite proper to attack dead. All the Mogul land west of the Indus 

ships of any other nation, but when the other (in'diis) River fell to Persia. In 1748 Af- 

natioiis attacked them the wicked attackers ghans (af'gan) swept down upon the un- 

were pirates! happy Punjab (piin-jab'), and in 1756 tliey 

Soon after the 1700’s began, the stage was once more sacked and massacred at Delhi. 

all set for the amazing drama that was going By this time, clearly, the once-proud Great 

to be played out in India during the eighteenth Mogul had become, as one of the English 

century. Between 1702 and 1708 the English leaders called him, a thing “of shreds and 

East India Company was reorganized and all patches.” In theory, though scarcely in 

its British rivals were told to keep . fact, he was still overlord of Upper 

. r T 1* *1 1 1 This quaint type of ^ ^ 

out of India. Already, as w'e have conveyance is often India, but Central and Southern 

seen, it had been given power to seen m Burma. Jnclia paid tribute to the Marathas, 
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Ahmedabad, a city in the northern division of Bombay, ture shows the elaborate, intricate carvings of one of 
is famed for its many beautiful buildings. This pic- its mosques, the Rani Sipri. 

where it was not subject to the English or confusion, should come to think India fair 
the French. game for any new conqueror whether by 

It is not surprising that these adventurous war or by trade. The trouble was that 
English and French, when they found them- India could not long be ‘‘fair game*' for them 
selves in the midst of all this tumult and both. Besides, during this century England 
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and France were great rivals in their colo- 
nizing — in America as well as in India — and 
they were several times at war. Their 
battles were to be fought out not only in 
Europe and in the wildernesses of the New 
World, but here, as we shall soon sec, in one 
of the oldest parts of the Old World, too. 

During the War 
of the Austrian 
Succession (1740- 
48) the French 
government told 
the French in 
India that they 
might go ahead 
an(l wii)e out the 
British holdings 
there if they could. 

The French sta- 
tion of Pondi- 
cherry was ver;, 
near the British 
settlement of Ma- 
dras, and here the 
first attack was 
launched (174O). 

Madras fell, but 
w^as returned to England when the war 
closed. 

riiis first Jlare-up might not have been 
particularly important except that it brought 
forward the two clever and amV)itious young 
men who were to decide India’s fate between 
them during the years that followed. The 
French leader was named l)uj)leix (dli'- 
pleks') ; he was governor of Pondicherry and 
the moving spirit in everything the French 
did in India. 'Fhe English leader was Robert 
Clive, later I.ord Clive; he was at first merely 
a clerk in the employ of the English company, 
and came to the front more gradually as his 
wonderful genius as a soldier showed itself. 

The Plots of English and French 

After the peace in 1748 of course the Eng- 
lish and French did not dare fight each other 
openly. But each began to plot secretly 
with the various Indian princes, or nabobs 
(na'bbb), and sometimes to lend them the 
sepoys (se'poi), or native troops in the serv- 
ice of the Europeans. Dupleix started this 
sort of thing first, and he was so enormously 


clever at it that he became one of the most 
powerful rulers in India, in fact though not 
in name. His influence was particularly 
important in the Carnatic (kar-nit'Ik), the 
district along the southeastern coast. 

But the British soon proved that two could 
play at that game, and Clive and the others 

began to build up 
English influence 
both in the Car- 
natic and in Ben- 
gal (bfin-gol') to 
the northeast, 
where Calcutta 
w'as. In Bengal, 
in 1756, a horrible 
thing happened 
which stirred up 
no end of bitter- 
ness between the 

English and the 

native Indians, 
and thus led on to 
what was to come. 
The Hindu nabob 
was a cruel and 

headstrong youth 
of nineteen. Tic demanded that the English 
turn over to him a hated relative who had 
sought refuge in Calcutta, and when they 
hesitated he attacked the 174 defenders of 
the little settlcmeiU with 50,000 men. Of 

course he took the towm, and then he shut 

all the survivors — 146 of them — into a tiny 
jail less than twenty feet square with only 
two iron- barred window's close to the low* 
ceiling. The prisoners were given no water, 
and the night in India is hot and pitiless 
even if one has both water and air. During 
that ghastly night some went raving mad. 
Others were crushed in the stampede of the 
suffocating prisoners to get near the window's. 
Otl' rs died of suffocation or of thrist. In 
the morning only 23 of the 146 were left 
alive. 

When news of this horror, which has come 
to be called ‘The Black Hole of Calcutta,” 
came to Madras, Clive set out at once to 
punish the nabob. He recaptured Calcutta. 
But the Indians made alliance with the 
French. And in this same year the Seven 
Years* War broke out, witli England and 
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France again on opposite sides — so the war- 
fare between them in India came out once 
more into the open. 

The next year (1757) Clive met the Ben- 
galese and their French allies in the aston- 
ishing and very famous Battle of Plassey 
(plas'e). The British had only 1,000 white 
soldiers, 2,000 sepoys, ^ 

and 10 cannon; the 
nabob had 35,000 foot ■ 
soldiers, 15,000 cav- : 
airy, and 50 pieces of 
artillery. And Clive |; 
won! He did it partly i 
by sheer genius, but he i 
showed too that the i 
more up-to-date meth- • 
ods of the Europeans ; 
were bound to over- - 
come the oriental ; 
armies if it came to a • 
determined fight. r 

The English set up 
their own candidate as 
nabob of Bengal. In p^oto by India Ily. 

time t became a habit, xhe old. old wa, is good 
this setting up of a India. This picture shows 

native ruler who would 

be a mere puppet in their hands. This 
nabob was later set aside for another who 
would give the foreigners more favors. 
Neither Clive nor the other Europeans were 
very scrupulous about bribes and trickery 
and such means in this struggle for power. 
Still we decided in the beginning not to look 
for either villains or heroes. Clive in particu- 


Now surely this was one of the strangest 
situations in all history. Strange enough if 
the British government had done this thing, 
but how much stranger that it should have 
been done — almost by accident — by a corpo- 
ration of merchants! 

But there it was. To the English at 
,, home this far-off land, 
with its heavy sun- 
shine and vast num- 
bers of natives and 
queer, often terrifying 
customs and thoughts, 
seemed like some ro- 
mantic fairy story. 
Perhaps the men who 
went out to India did 
not understand it so 
very much better. It 
was so fantastically 
easy to get rich there. 
And the rulers, both 
Mongol and Hindu, 
had always fought 
each other and taken 

nough for the natives of wealth of the land 
low they stiU chum their for themselves. Natu- 
rally some of tlie Euro- 
peans were going to do the same thing*. Even 
for the conscientious ones it was sometimes 
hard to know what was right and what was 
wrong in this strange, topsy-turvy land. 

Clive did things, as we have said, that 
were not particularly honorable. So in spite 
of his great services his accusers hounded 
him until he finally killed himself. The 
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The old, old way is good enough for the natives of wealth of 
India. This picture snows how they still chum their for themselves 
butter. ^ , 


lar will not make either the one or the other. 
Later, as governor of Bengal, he showed him- 
self in many ways a wise and far-sighted 
ruler. 

Meanwhile the King of Oudh had been 
defeated, and his kingdom overrun; while in 
the south, the French were fighting the 
English — ^and slowly giving way before them. 
There was a great battle at Wandiwash in 
1760, and finally even Pondicherry itself fell 
before the British attack. At the Peace of 
Paris in 1763 France not only lost her vast 
empire in America but promised not to 
fortify her trading posts in India. The 
British East India Company found itself to 
all intents and purposes the ruler of India. 


next great governor, Warren Hastings, gov- 
ernor-general from 1774 to 1785, was ac- 
cused by his enemies of grievous bribery 
and oppression; his trial in England, which 
dragged on for years, was very famous be- 
cause of its importance and because Edmund 
Burke spoke against him. But in the end 
he was acquitted. 

All this time wars were going on here and 
there and now and again with the native 
Hindus. The most powerful of the native 
states was still that of the Marathas, and 
all through the later 1700's there was fight- 
ing with them. At the turn of the century 
the Marquis Wellesley took strong measures 
against them, and also against Mysore, 
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These holy men of Pandharpur have devoted their Hindu pilgrima. Its celebrated temple is dedicated 
Uves to meditation and poverty. Pandharpur is the to Vithoba, a form of Vishnu the Preserver, one of 
holiest city of the Deccan, and is a favorite goal of the three greatest gods of Hindu mythology. 


whose famous leader Tippoo was finally 
killed in a battle which gave much of the 
Mysore (ml-sor') country to the English. 

Remaking Old India 

After Wellesley went home, the East India 
Company tried to tell its governors that they 
had done enough empire building — the com- 
pany w^as getting weary of so much politics 
and war and such a tremendous responsi- 
bility. But the governors went on empire 
building anyway, for it seemed impossible to 
keep out of the disputes among native 
princes, which were always involving Brit- 
ish interests. Some of the territory gained 
by these many wars and schemes was ruled 
directly by the English. Several of the native 
states were in what was called ''dependent 
alliance*'; that is, the native prince ruled 
them with the help of a British adviser. 
In general this sort of arrangement lasted 
under British rule. 

Of course the governors tried to introduce 


certain European ideas and inventions into 
this ancient and amazing land. Like the 
great Mogul emperor Akbar before them they 
tried very hard to stop the shocking custom 
of suttee (su-te'), or the burning of widows. 
Lord Bentinck, governor from 1828 to 1835, 
started the fight against suttee, and the 
battle was not given up until the custom 
was finally stamped out. Nor was this the 
only way in which the newxomers tried to 
protect Indian wxmen, who were not thought 
so very important by Indian men. Because 
girl babies were so often not wanted, Indians 
had come to think it perfectly right to kill 
thr u, sometimes throwing them to the 
crocoidiles in the Ganges as an offering to 
the gods. This horror, too, the British^ 
finally stopped. 

The Grease That Started a War 

Now of course this interference with old 
customs — on top of the political conquest — 
was bound to make a great many Hindus 
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angry. High-casle Hindus, also, were angry 
when the English made members of the 
lower castes, or social classes, equal to them 
before the law. And then there were all the 
strange Western inventions, such as rail- 
roads, which did not appeal to the Indians 
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In India, China, or Japan unskilled laborers and 
low-class porters are called coolies. Above is a 
coolie of Burma, half hidden by a heavy, leafy 
burden. Notice the anklets. 

at all. For one cause and another there was, 
not unnaturally, a good deal of discontent. 

So, though the English did not quite 
realize it, it was as if they were sitting on a 
great cask of gunpowder. And then, in tlicir 
ignorance of the way the Indians looked at 
things, they innocently put a match to the 
powder. They did it by ordering the native 
troops in Bengal tc:> grease their cartridges 
with fat, which the Indian soldiers thought 
must come from pigs and cows! Now' the 
the pig was unclean to the Mohammedans,' 
w'hilc the cow^ was holy to the Hindus, and 
to the deeply religious sepoys the thing W'as 
nothing less than an outrage. 

The Sepoy Rebellion 

In this wa>' began the great Indian 
Mutiny (mu'tl-nl), or the Sepoy Rebellion, 
as it is sometimes called. In May, 1857, the 
native troops at Meerut (me'rfit) mutinied, 


shot all the Europeans in the camp, and 
marched to Delhi. There they were joined 
by other mutineers, and after massacring all 
the Europeans they could lay their hands on, 
the rebels put a descendant of the old Moguls 
on the throne — amid scenes of wild rejoicing. 

The revolt spread like wildfire, and soon 
all Northern India outside the Punjab w'as 
in the hands of the rebels, wdth the English 
scattered and besieged. Fhe British com- 
mander had died of cholera, and for a time 
there w'as no central command. In June 
the rebels took Cawnpore (kon'por'), and 
two frightful massacres took place there. In 
Lucknow (luk'nou') men ami women looked 
at each other with a fearful courage, ex- 
j^ccting the same fate. 

The End of the Mutiny 

But in September reinforcements came at 
last to the relief of Luckmnv, and the next 
March the besiegers were finally subdued. 
The tide had turned, and in fight after fight 



In sharp contrast with the figure at the left is this 
dainty lady of Burma, whose charming parasol and 
**hand bag*’ seem to be an indispensaple part of 
her toilette. 

the little bands of British regulars, with 
loyal sepoys, won the day. It is a pity that 
we cannot praise their high-hearted courage 
without having to add that they learned to 
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This is a village scene in Bengal. The great river 
Ganges threads its way through this famous province, 
bringing prosperity as it overflows its banks and 
spreads its rich silt over the land. Every product 


imaginable is grown in this fertile valley; and after 
the many, many people who live here have been fed 
and clothed and housed, there is plenty left over to 
be shipped to other parts of the world. 


I)e as ferociously cruel as the rebels they 
were putting down. Prisoners were shot in 
cold blood, and rebels were bound to the 
mouths of cannon. Put however it was 
done, before the end of 185S the revolt was 
at an end. 

Victoria Becomes Empress of India 

Then at last the jieojile of Kngland woke 
up to the foolishness of expecting a trading 
company like the East India Comjiany to 
govern this liuge section of the iiritish 
empire, with its teeming millions of people. 
To be sure, a law had been passed as long 
ago as 1784 taking away some of the com- 
pany's power. But now (1858) parliament 
decided to turn the whole government of 
India over to the Queen. In London there 
was to be a secretary of state for India, and 
the governor-general in India itself was to 
be known as a viceroy, holding his power 


from the crown, laghteen years later jiarlia- 
ment gave Queen \'ictoria the ancient title 
of the ]\rogul emperors, and in 1S77, with 
great pomp, she was crowned empress of 
India. The crowning took place in London, 
but the now order of things was proclaimed 
at Delhi and throughout the land. 

Tlie first Indian viceroy was Lord Canning. 
He tried to heal the bitterness of the revolt 
by ruling gentl>' and considerately, and he 
found this much the most effective way. 
During the century British India continued 
to grow' larger. There were two w-ars w'ith 
tlie Afghans in the northeast. There were 
three w^ars in Burma, and India stretched 
clear out of her peninsula to the east to take 
Burma in. 

The Men Who Went Out to India 

The English W'ere settling dowui in India, 
learning the country, discovering how to 
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rule it well. There were still not very many 
of them — perhaps one to every three thou- 
sand natives. There were women and 
children among them, but the Indian climate 
is very hard on Europeans and the land was 
too crowded anyway to invite large colonies. 
For the most part, men would ''go out to 
India"' for several years, to serve 
in the army or as government 
cials, or perhaps still as of yore 
to make money by trade. 

Missionaries and educa- 
tors went too, and tried 
to persuade the Indians 
to change their minds 
about a great many 
things they had believed 
for uncounted centuries. 

Yet however hard they S' 

might try to do their 

duty by India — ^and they 

certainly brought much 

good to that distracted ^ j 1 1 f ^ / 

land — somehow the Eng- ^ hi, 

lish never ceased being 

strangers among these puzzling ! * 

brown millions. 

So perhaps it is not surpris- 
ing that Indians were always Photo by i 

restless under British rule. 


generation before, and they did it nobly — 
none better. But since then the British 
empire had turned itself into the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, with the white, 
English-speaking colonies become dominions 
free to govern themselves. The problem 
was, how far and. how fast ought England 
to go toward doing the same sort 
■S^^^of thing in India? 

Early in the twentieth cen- 
tury she went part way. 
Lord Min to, viceroy from 
^ 1905 to 1910, introduced 

reforms which opened a 
good many government 
positions to native In- 
J* dians. In 1911 George 

, V, lately crowned king 
. of England and emperor 

. of India, visited his In- 
' dian domains. lie 
moved the government 
from Calcutta to the an- 
'“y cient capital of Delhi, re- 
arranged some of the bound- 
aries, and bestowed many 
and favors. The people 
' greeted him with great en- 

• suteKy. thusiasm. Then a great deal 

of money was appropriated 


ing that Indians were always Photo by indi* sut* Ky. thusiasm. Then a great deal 

restless under British rule, ro^pliSon!” of money was appropriated 

After the beginning of our own This impassive, seated figure ex- for education, public health, 
century this restlessness grew SS**pi?**aSl”p«rfect°toowIeSe other good things in India. 

by leaps and bounds. And it *•»«* « ®*>“,*^?** ’!?® On the whole India was loyal 

^ ^ II- follow the noble “eight-fold path.*’ . ^ • 1 • 

became always more intelli- Many people think £at all sutues to Great Britain during the 


by leaps and bounds. And it *h«t is tte rswsrd of sll thos* whj 
, ^ . II- follow the noble “eight-fold path.* 

became always more intelli- Many people think £at all sUtues to Great Britain during tne 

gent, partly as a result of the not®tli.^Buddli?*fes’’m»^ex! °f 1914-18; there 

very thing it fought — English pressions' and many gestmes, ges- were more than 500,000 troops 
rule. For one thing, the people wJSi^J.*Sdrf'il^“r'*Abo^ from India, British and native, 
were less hungry than they the Buddha of the Enlightenment in the war. But Indians did 
had been. And for another, Gaya. seize this chance to urge that 


they were far better educated. The high- 
caste Hindus in particular had learned the 
culture of modern Europe, while at the same 
time they clung to the treasures of thought 
and philosophy that came to them from their 
own ancient culture. Naturally they wanted 
to be their own rulers. 

The New British Attitude 

The English, for their part, were not quite 
so sure as they had been that it was the 
“white man’s burden" to govern darker 
peoples. They had been very sure of it a 


they be given more self-government, and the 
British government finally promised to move 
in that direction. 

As soon as the war was over the restless- 
ness in India grew more and more like revo- 
lution. The talk drifted toward complete 
independence, or at the least a dominion or- 
ganization as in Canada and Australia. Old 
empires were breaking up all over the world 
and new nations appearing — what wonder 
that many Indians thought it time for them 
to win freedom too? The government passed 
severe laws to stamp out the trouble; agi- 
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tators were to be imprisoned without war- just to make it impossible to run the govern- 

rant and certain cases might be tried without ment. Strikes began breaking out, and even 

jury. The Nationalist party, now grown the outcast '‘Untouchables,'^ who might not 
very powerful, protested vigorously. even let their shadows fall on persons of 

The Indians found two mighty aids in upper castes, began to think of their rights, 

their .struggle: a marvelous new weapon, On their behalf Gandhi, again in prison, went 

and a very able leader. The leader was a on a hunger strike in 1932 — and won his 

brown, shriveled little man, who lived mostly point from Hindus and English alike, 

on goat's milk and dressed in the native Finally in 1935 the Government of India 
fashion. But so strong a spirit lived in that Act gave India a new constitution, which 

little body that millions of his countrymen went into effect April i, 1937. Though it 

humbly did his bidding and the great British granted still fuller self-government, the party 

emjjire itself listened respectfully to him. of Gandhi, known as the All-India National 

That man was Mohandas Karamchand Gan- Congress, continued for some time to demand 

dhi (gand'hc) of Bombay — called the Ma- entire independence. Gradually its more 

hatma (ma-hiit'ma), or holy one, because of mcxlerate members, led by Gandhi himself, 

the great wisdom and holiness he had at- were won to cooperate with the British, but 

lained in the Hindu religion. His name is when Japan later threatened to invade India, 

known over all the world. actual rioting broke out once more. India 

was promised dominion status. But now a 
A New Weapon j)roblem had arisen. The Moslems were 

'File new weapon tue Indians found was bitter because they felt that the Hindus were 
suggested by (iandhi, and his strong leader- treating them unfairly. Led by Mohammed 
ship made its use j>ossible. It was the weapon Ali Jinnah, they demanded a separate state, 
of “passive resistance" or “non-violence." Britain finally agreed to quit India if the 
Of course there were violent outbreaks now Indians could come to some agreement that 
and then in this new struggle for inde- would insure order. TheHindus, ledby Jawa- 
pendence, but they were remarkably few. harlal Nehru (na-rob'), now refused to let 
There was instead a vast boycott of British India be divided, and violence broke out be- 
goods; that is, Indians refused to buy things tween Hindus and Moslems. Finally Lord 
made by the British and went back to spin- Louis Mountbatten, British viceroy, declared 
ning their own thread and in other ways liv- (February, 1947) that Britain would withdraw 
ing the simple life of their ancestors. When in fifteen months an<l leave India to her fate, 
laws were passed that they did not like, In June, 1947, Britain made new proposals in- 
Gandhi’s followers (|uietly refused to obey eluding a separate state for the Moslems, and 
them. If they were arrested, very well, they the Hindus at last agreed. On August 15, 
went to prison. Gandhi himself spent years 1947, India was divided into the Moslem do- 
in prison at one time or another. minion of Pakistan (pa'kls-tan) and the Hin- 

All this was very embarrassing for the du dominion of India. The princely states 
British, who really had no wish to oppress chose between independence and joining one 
anybody, but did not want to let India go of the two large states. Most of them joined 
altogether. Matters were made much more India. 

complicated by the quarrels among the In- But peace was still far off. Many Moslems 
dians themselves, especially between the wei*. left in the Hindu state and many Hindus 
Hindus and the Moslems, for the Moslems in Pakistan. Terrible violence broke out. 
insisted that the Hindus persecuted them. Over 200,000 were killed, and in the greatest 
In 1919 a new constitution gave much mass migration in history over 8,000,000 
fuller self-government. But Gandhi and his went trekking or were moved across the bor- 
followers wanted full independence. Many ders of the states they had inhabited. Be- 
of his faction got themselves elected to the cause of his conciliatory policy Gandhi was 
legislatures under the new constitution and murdered by reactionary Hindus. India and 
then voted against every bill that came up Pakistan still have grave problems ahead. 

(History of World War II, 6 — 493) 
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INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


AREA 

Total: 1,581,410 square miles- India, including Hyder- 
abad. 1,282,000; Pakistan, 299,410 

LOCATION 

The subcontinent of India lies between 8" 5' and 35** 15' 
N. Lat. and between 6 s° 45' and 97° E. Long. It is the 
middle one of the three peninsulas of Southern Asia, 
and in the north is shut off from the rest of the continent 
by the Himalaya Mountains. The waters that wash its 
shores are the Bay of Bengal on the east, the Indian 
Ocean on the south, and the Arabian Sea on the west. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperatures at Bombay: Jan., 75** F.; July, So"" 
F. ; annual, 79° F. Average rainfall at Bombay : Jan., 
o.i in. ; July, 25 in. ; annual, 74 in. Mean temperatures 
at Calcutta: Jan., 65'’ F.; July, 83‘’F.; annual, 78° F. 
Average rainfall at Calcutta: Jan., 0.3 in.; July, 12.3 
in. ; annual, 61 in. The peninsula runs 15 ' j degrees in- 
to tropical latitudes, where the yearly temperatures 
are fairly constant, and also 1 2 ' 2 degrees into the 
Temperate Zone, where there are great variations. 
The climate is greatly affected by the northeast 
monsoon, which in general gives a dry season from 
October to March, and by the southwest monsoon, 
which brings rain between April and September. The 
Indian year has four seasons -the cold season, in 
January and February; the hot season, in March, 
April, and May; the southwest monsoon period, from 
April to September; and the retreating monsoon period, 
in November and December, when the tourist should 
visit India. Rain is very unevenly distributed; the 
basin of the Indus has an annual rainfall of less than 15 
in., the western coast a rainfall of over 75 in., and the 
high plateau of Southern India an annual rainfall that is 
under 30 in. Between the arid regions of the Indus and 
the Ganges is a dry zone, but the lower course of the 
Brahmaputra has a rainfall of over 75 in. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The peninsula is a triangle, with its greatest len^h and 
width about 1,900 miles. The Himalaya Mountains, the 
highest range in the world, form a barrier cutting off 
the rest of Asia, but ancient trade routes still cross 
them, and goods are still carried over lofty passes 
from the Punjab into Tibet and eastern Turkestan. 
A mountain range extends south from the Hima- 
layas on the northeast and forms a barrier between the 
civilized districts of Assam and the wild tribes of upper 
Burma. In the northwest, mountains run aU the way 
down the frontier to the sea, but the mountain wall is 
broken by the Kabul River, and famous passes the 
Khyber, the Gomal, and others unite Pakistan with 
Afghanistan. The mountains between Pakistan and 
Baluchistan are lower, and less forbidding as barriers. 
The richest and most crowded regions of the subconti- 
nent are those watered by the three river systems which 
rise in the Tibetan Mountains and flow into India. The 
Indus flows west into the Arabian Sea, the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra flow east into the Bay of Bengal. The 
delta of the Ganges is uninhabitable swamp. There 
many animals, including the tiger, find a refuge. The 
Vindhya Mountains extend east and west across the 
peninsula, dividing it into two distinct parts : a northern 
region called Hindustan -a name sometimes applied 
to the whole peninsula -and Deccan, an elevated 
triangular table -land in the south. These mountains^ 
which form the northern wall of the southern plateau^" 
were once an impassable barrier. The eastern and 
western Ghats, which unite in the south, are the 
mountains which form the other sides of tUs plateau. 
The western Ghats are close to the sea, and the table- 
land slopes eastward from them. This determines the 
course of all the rivers south of the Tapti. Tea is 
produced in Assam, most of it for export to the British 


Isles. The forests produce teak, deodar, timber, 
and sandalwood. Coal and petroleum and other 
mineral resources have been discovered 

THE PEOPLE 

In the peninsula are found representatives of the Mon- 
golian, Negroid, and Indo-European divisions of the 
human race. The first immigrants, who came long be- 
fore the dawn of history, were the Tamils, of Dravi- 
dian stock, to which many of the original inhabitants of 
India belong. They conquered a dark, fuzzy-haired 
people, a few of whom still live in Bengal. The Tamils 
now occupy the southernmost part of India, where their 
language is spoken. Then came an invasion of Hindus, 
who belong to the Indo-Iranian group of Aryans. They 
conquered the Tamils, and their language became that 
of all India north of the Nerbudda River. The next 
invaders were Mohammedans of various stocks. They 
were followed in the sixteenth century by small num- 
bers of Europeans Portuguese, Dutch, French, and 
English. The people of India today are descendants of 
the various peoples listed above. More than 200 dif- 
ferent languages are spoken. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

On August 15, 1947, the bulk of the subcontinent of 
India was divided into the two self-governing dominions 
of India and Pakistan. The states ruled by native 
princes joined one or the other of the two new domin- 
ions. In January, 1950, the Union of India, including 
French India and newly-acceded Hyderabad, adopted a 
constitution creating itself the Republic of India. 

In the division, Pakistan received eastern Bengal, 
the western Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, and the North 
West Frontier Province. The new state has a popula- 
tion of 85,000,000. The Dominion of India, filling most 
of the rest of the peninsula, has about 320,350,000. 

The new dominions, as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, have the right to remain in or 
withdraw from the Commonwealth. Pakistan, which 
is a Moslem state, bases its new constitution on the law 
of Islam. The Crown is represented by a governor gen- 
eral, but he is bound by the decisions of the dominion 
government. The Republic of India accepts the 
British monarch as a symbol of the free association of 
its independent member nations. The constitution of 
the Republic is modeled in part on that ol„^e United 
States. A president to head the government is to be 
elected every five years by the Parliament of India and 
the legislatures of the member states. Parliament 
will have an upper house, called the Council of States, 
and a lower house, called the House of the People. 
There is provision for a separate judiciary, headed by 
a Supreme Court. When mergers and reorganizations 
are complete, about nineteen states, largely princely, 
will continue under their present rulers, in addition to 
some twenty-odd ordinary states. All the member 
states will send representatives to Parliament in New 
Delhi. The new constitution guarantees human rights 
and prohibits discrimination for reasons of sex, race, 
caste, or religion. 

Both India, with most of the factories, and Pakistan, 
largely agricultural, plan to nationalize a number 
of key industries, including public utilities. India 
has taken over the charter membership in the United 
Nations, and Pakistan was made a new member. Par- 
tition has created certain problems, such as the owner- 
ship of assets once belonging to British India as a 
whole and the organization of her economic life into 
two separate parts. Such problems are being worked 
out by consultations between the governments of 
India and Pakistan. Other disputes. Including the 
status of the princely state of Kashmir which ad- 
hered to India though largely Moslem- ^ave been re- 
ferred to the United Nations. Because so many dif- 
ferent languages are spoken in India, English is an 
oflicial language in both dominions. 
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CEYLON 


AREA 

25*332 square miles, about as large as West Virginia. 

LOCATION 

Ceylon is an island in the Indian Ocean, southeast of 
India, from which it is separated by the Gulf of Manar 
and Palk Strait. It lies between 5" 55' and g*" 51' N. 
Lat. and between 79*^ 41' and 81'’ 54' E. Long. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Colombo: Jan., 79 F., July, 80° 
F., annual, 80'' F. Average rainfall at Colombo: Jan., 
9 in.; July, 7 in.; annual, 93 in. Since Ceylon is near 
the Equator there is a high temperature all the year, 
but the heat is relieved by sea breezes, and where the 
jungles have been cleared, the land is healthful. 
January is the coldest month, and May the hottest. 
The climate of Ceylon is greatly influenced by the 
southwest and the northeast monsoons. The south* 
west monsoon brings more rain than the northeast, and 
consequently the vegetation in the southwest is more 
luxuriant. The northern and southeastern regions are 
very dry. In ancient times they were made habitable 
by a skillful and elaborate system of irrigation, which 
has since fallen into disuse. Malaria is now common 
there. The plateau of Nuwara Eliya, a famous health 
resort 6,000 ft. above sea level, enjoys an almost 
perfect climate from September to April. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Ceylon is 272 miles long, and its average breadth is 
100 miles. The northern and northwestern coasts are 
flat and monotonous, those in the south and east bold 
and rocky. Mountains cross the center of the southern 
and broader part of vhe island, and intercept the rains 
of both monsoons. The average elevation is about 
2,000 ft., but several summits are from 7,000 to 8,000 
ft. high. Adam’s Peak, from which, according to the 
faithful, Buddha ascended into Heaven, is 7,420 ft. 
high, conical in shape, and can be seen from the sea. 
In this central region, which is cut up by deep valleys, 
are the tea plantations. In the coastal zones the 
coconut palm flourishes, in the arid regions the palmyra 
palm. The rivers are not large and are not very useful 
for navigation. The Mahaveii Ganga is the most 


important. It ia very beautiful near Kandy and in the 
botanic gardens of Peradeniya, the finest in the tropics. 
Tea, rubber, coconuts, cocoa, and rice are produced in 
Ceylon. Graphite is found, and there are also mines 
of precious and semiprecious stones (cat’s eyes, sap- 
phires, moonstones, rubies). 

THE PEOPLE 

The first people of Ceylon are thought to have been 
the ancestors of the people who to-day are called 
Veddahs. There are very few of them left, and they 
live in a primitive state in the most inaccessible parts of 
the island. They probably are related to the light- 
colored, wavy-haired people found in many parts of 
Southeast Asia. The most numerous of the inhabitants 
of the islands are the Singalese, who are Buddhists. 
They came from India, of Dravidian stock, and entered 
Ceylon in 504 B. C. Their color varies from the lightest 
to the darkest shades of bronze. Their language, an 
Aryan tongue, is spoken by 70% of the inhabitants. 
The Tamils, who are Hindus, came to the island from 
Southern India. Some 950,000 of these enterprising 
dark-skinned people live in the tea and coffee districts 
of Ceylon. The Mohammedans, who number about 
300,000, are mostly merchants, though many are 
sailors or fishermen. There are a few descendants of 
the Portuguese and Dutch colonists, who now speak 
English. They are called Burghers, and have inter- 
married with the natives. There are, as always, a fair 
number of Europeans. 

GOVERNMENT 

Ceylon, once a British crown colony, is now a self- 
governing dominion, a member of the British Common- 
wealth. A new constitution, adopted in May, 1946, 
provides for a parliament, made up of a senate and a 
house of representatives, the members of which are 
elected by universal adult suffrage. Members are 
chosen m proportion to the vote their parties receive 
at elections, instead of by parliamentary districts. 
The prime minister and cabinet, formed in the British 
pattern, are responsible to the parliament. Ceylon 
was the first British crown colony, and the first British 
territory without a powerful white community to gain 
control of its own internal affairs. The capital is 
Colombo. 


BURMA 


AREA 

261,610 square miles, or slightly smaller than Texas. 
LOCATION 

Burma is situated in Southeast Asia, on the Bay o^ 
Bengal. Bordering it on the west, north of the bay, 
IS India; on the north China; on the east China, Indo- 
China, and Siam; and on the south Siam and the Gulf 
of Martaban. The country extends in the form of a 
long-tailed kite from 9“ 55' to 28° 30' N. Lat. and 
from 92 ' 10' to loi'’ g' E. Long. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature in southern Tenasserim, 80” F. 
throughout the year; annual range in Rangoon 10°, in 
Mandalay 20°. Annual rainfall in Rangoon, 99.1 in.; 
in Arakan, 200 in.; and in Mandalay, 33.4 in. Burma 
lies in the path of monsoons, the prevailing winds blow- 
ing, from the northeast from October to May, and from 
the southwest during the rest of the year. The period 
of the southwest monsoon is the rainy season in most 
of Burma. Central Burma, which does not have so 
much rain, is called the Dry Zone. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Seveial large rivers cut south through Burma to the 


Bay of Bengal. The most important is the Irrawaddy, 
which is navigable for 900 miles. Its main tributary, 
the Chindwin, is navigable for another 350 miles. 
The Salween, near the Siamese border, flows into 
the Gulf of Martaban at Moulmein. The fertile, well- 
cultivated plains of the river valleys grow broader 
as one moves south until they form great deltas. 
Much of the rest of Burma is mountainous, however, 
the regions along the Indian and Chinese borders 
consisting of a maze of jungle-covered mountain 
ranges and narrow valleys. Rice is the principal crop, 
and much teakwood, cotton, tin, silver, and petroleum 
are produced. 

THE PEOPLE 

Population: 14,667,000. About 9,000,000 are Burmans, 
a Mongolian people who came originally from Tibet and 
China. There are also a number of Karens, a hill 
people who live in the south; Shans, who are close kin 
of the Siamese; and several other groups. 

GOVERNMENT 

Once a British colony, Burma became an independent 
republic in January, 1948. The head of the govern- 
ment is the president; the legislature consists of a 
Senate and a House of Representatives. 
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The HISTORY of the GYPSIES 


Reading Unit 
No. 1 


THE STRANGEST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page^ consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, VoL 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 

Ways in which gypsies differ earned a bad name, 5—390-91 

from other people, 5—389 Their method of obtaining a live- 

Various names by which they are lihood, 5—391-92 

known, 5—389-90 How they have long been perse- 

What the study of their language cuted. 5—392 

has taught us, 5—390 Laws and customs of the gypsies, 

When and where the gypsies 5—392 

originated, 5—390 Their daily life, 5—392 

How they tricked Europe and 

Things to Think About 

Why have gypsy customs re- Is it a wise law that a gypsy must 
mained the same for the past marry one of his own people? 

1,000 years? 

Related Material 

India in 1000 a,d., 5—373 Where drugs come from, 9-216 

Political situation in Germany in What are the ‘‘precious stones?^' 
1420, 6—209 9—428 

The history of the horse, 4—505 The man who immortalized 

Other nomadic races, 5—394, 43 7 gypsy music, 12—297 

The art of the silversmith, 12— Friendly Hungary, 6—277 

79 The study of language, 10— i 

Habits and Attitudes 

The people who are a law unto 391 

themselves, 5—389 The harsh treatment meted out 

Trickery on a grand scale, 5—390 to the gypsies, 5—392 

Gypsies drive hard bargains, 5— 

Leisure^tifne Activities 

PROJECT NO. I : Learn how to PROJECT NO. 2 : Read Walter 
tell fortunes, 14—152. Scott’s “Guy Mannering.” 

Summary Statement 

Coming out of the East a with no desire to settle down and 

thousand years ago, the gypsies establish a p>ermanent home for 

continue to wander over Europ>e, themselves, 
content to live a day at a time. 
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Pnoto ijy Kry^tuua \’i«w Co. 

Gypsies from time out of mind have loved and under- selves wandering to Epsom Downs to wait for the fa- 

stood horses; so it is not surprising that every year mous Derby races. Here is a happy family encamped, 

great numbers of those who live in England find them- When the races are over, they will wander on. 


The STRANGEST PEOPLE in the WORLD 

Always Coming, Always Going, Gypsies Always Are the Same; 
They Have Hardly Changed in a Thousand Years 


W iANDERTNG, mysterious vagabonds, 
brown and ragged and homeless, liv- 
ing on the plains and in the woodlands 
like wild birds, the gypsies avoid three things: 
the church, the sea, and the law courts. 
They have no business with any government, 
for custom is their only law, and the chief is 
their lawgiver. From village to village and 
from country to country they travel in their 
covered wagons and set up their tents by the 
roadside, but never do they venture to use 
boats for their journeys. They have no re- 
ligion at all as we understand religion. As 
may be most convenient for them at the 
moment, they will claim to be Christians or 
Mohammedans or anything else; but that is 
only make-believe. They only have some 
sort of belief in spirits good and bad, sup- 
posed to dwell in sticks and stones, in trees 
and streams, in animals of every kind. 

There are some ancient stories that tell us 
how the gypsies are doomed to wander for- 
ever because they are unbelievers. Accord- 


ing to one old tale, a gypsy refused shelter to 
the Virgin as she was fleeing into Egypt with 
the Christ Child. Another story says that 
it was a gypsy w^ho forged the nails for 
Christas crucifixion. And for those offenses 
the whole clan, according to these legends, 
was doomed to wander over the face of the 
earth forever, like the children of Hagar, the 
outcast. 

But these are only tales made up by simple 
folk to explain the strange people who sud- 
denly swarmed into Europe in the early fif- 
teenth century. For several hundred years 
after their first apjx^a ranee there, nobody 
was sure who the g^’psies were or where they 
had come from. They did not know them- 
selves, or at least they would not tell. Since 
they claimed to have come from ^‘Little 
Egypt” — a land of which nobody had ever 
heard before — they were popularly called 
^‘Egyptians,” and in English this word was 
shortened into “gypsies.’* The French call 
them “Bohemians”; and other peoples call 
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them by other names, especially “Cingali,’’ 
“Cingani,'" or “Cingari*' — but thev call 
themselves ‘*Rom^' meaning simply “men/^ 
and their language “Romany” (r6m'a-nl). 

Gypsies roam in every part of the world; 
there are some three million of them alto- 
gether, most of them in Europe, 
and especially in Roumania, 

Hungary, and Spain. No 
matter where a tribe 
lives, however, in Asia 
or in Europe, in Africa 
or in Australia, 
its members all 
speak a language 
which in some 
ways is like that 
of all other g>'psy 
tribes. And it 
was the gypsy 
language that 
first gave us a 
clue as to who 
these strange 
wanderers are, 
and where they came 
from. Their language 
also told something of 
their wanderings, for they 
had picked up new words 
from each country they had 
gone through. About 1850 a 





Photo by Koyiitono View Co. 


Northern Africa, the other northwest into 
Asia Minor and Greece. There they stopped 
for some four hundred years; in Greece they 
even had a king. Early in the fourteenth 
century they started northward through the 
Balkans, a wild, thinly settled region that 
was much to their liking. Here, 
too, they tarried and grew very 
numerous. From here they 
streamed into the rich 
|)lains of Hungary, and 
then set out for West- 
e r n 1C u r o p e , 
where some of 
them have been 
ever since. 

The gy[>sies 
had a fine scheme 
for their travels 
through the vari 
ous lands of Ku 
rope. They made 
up a grand story 
to cause persons 
of both high and 
low degree togivethem 
a good reception and to 
aid them on their w'ay. 
'The leaders of**'the first 
horde that set out from Hun- 
gary dressed for their part 
and played it well. Going on 




German scholar found out a Probably the last place in which we ahead of their ragged and 
good deal about g>i>sy his- followers, a few men 

, like New York. Yet thousands of gyp- of the tribe who called them- 


tory by studying their speech 

and from tint d:iv to tliic 

ana irom mat day to mis Here are three ^ay girls at a 

the other people who have camp on the Harlem 
studied gypsy lore have Street, 

added information until there is now no 
doubt that long ago the g>7)sies came — 
not from any “Little Egypt” — but from 
India. 

Some time about the year 1000 a.d., a 
great tribe of swarthy but handsome kinky- 
haired people set out westward from their 
home in Northwestern India. Nobody knows 
why they started. Then as now they loved 
horses and knew all about them, and they 
were skillful metal workers. Even to-day 
gypsies are usually tinkers. On reaching 
Persia, the horde separated, one part going 
southwest through Syria and Egypt into 


selves “dukes,” “counts,” 
iver at 143rd and even princes,” pranced 
through the cities of Southern 
Germany about the year 1420. They rode 
good horses and wore good clothes, some- 
what overdecked with gold and silver trin- 
kets, to be sure, for then as now the gypsy 
loved finery of a kind. 

Tricky Gypsy Leaders 

The leader, who claimed to be some grand 
person such as Michael, “duke Of Egyf^t,” 
went with his companions before the magis- 
trates of each city, showed a document said 
to be signed by the emperor Sigismund of 
Hungary, and told his tale. Then he asked 
privileges for himself and for his followers 
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Of course gypsies are always getting into trouble. For 
they live by their own law, and the laws of the land 
they happen to be wandering in mean nothing to them. 
Many are the tales that are told of their doings. A 
favorite used to be that a band of them had stolen 


away some high-born child to rear it among the tribe, 
perhaps leaving a little gypsy waif in its place — to grow 
up shy and wild, longing for the freedom of the open 
road. In this picture the artist has shown us a gypsy 
woman accused of some such theft. 


wiio were to arrive a few days later. His 
] people had been ('hristians, so he said, but 
had unfortunately gixeti up the true religion 
for a time. They had at last seen their 
wicked folly, how'cver, and being very sorry 
now% had taken a vow not to sleep in a bed 
for seven long years, to make a })ilgrimage 
on foot to Rome, and there to beg the I’ope's 
forgiveness. He would of course hax e to ask 
for food for his followers, he said, and for a 
little money; so he expected the people of 
this city to give them those things. And 
the citizens usually met the gypsy leader's 
demands, for in those days nobod}’ knew very 
much about the distant parts of tlie world, 
and- most people could be easily dupeil. 
Besides, almost everybody was only too 
eager to believe nearly any talc told by a 
pilgrim. 

Beware of the Gypsy Trader 

But people were very quickly startled 
when the “Duke^s” followers swarmed into 
their city, for then as now they w’erc a ragged, 
thieving lot, unfriendly to every kind of work 


and willing to make money only by trading 
and by fortune-telling. Ft was said that 
whatever they had to sell was sure to have a 
fault of some sort, and that w henever a gypsy 
bought anything, good or bad, he ahvays 
wanted something else thrown into the bar- 
gain, but that when he sold, it was only for 
a ])rice too high. All of them w’ere thieves 
an<l liais, it was claimed, and the children 
were the cunningest of the lot. Such were 
the “Egyi)tians'’ who had come to Euroi)e; 
and they are very much the same to-day. 

How the Gypsies Tricked the Pope 

Although some of the first liorde of gyp)sies 
final ly did reach Rome and get to the Pope, 
whom they duped as readily as they had 
duped the princes, most of them scattere<l 
out to right and left, and before the end of 
the century they were in every countr>’ of 
Europe. But a change of scene had brought 
no change in habits. People soon tound out 
the fraud the g>7^sies had played on them, 
and then they took steps to protect them- 
selves and their belongings. 
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In first one country and then another the 
gypsies were outlawed. They were flogged 
when caught, often branded on the forehead 
with a hot iron, and sometimes hanged or 
burned at sight without even being brought 
to trial. This harsh treatment tended to 
lessen their numbers in some countries, but 
in others like Roumania, Spain, and Hun- 
gary, where the people like them, the gypsies 
still flourish. But during World War IT 
they were sadly persecuted by the Nazis. In 
Eastern European countries the metal-work- 
ing trades — especially blacksmithing and 
silversmithing — are almost entirely in gypsy 
hands. Everywhere they are roving mend- 
ers of pots and pans. Some people think 
that our English word “tinker’^ may be only 
a form of “cingari,” one name for a gypsy. 

The Gypsy Instinct to Wander 

But of course the gypsies are not all metal 
workers. In Turkey they are dealers in poi- 
sonous drugs and precious stones; in Spain 
they are singers and dancers; in Hungary 
many are musicians; in Russia they even 
bee me entertainers and actors. But where- 
ever they live and whatever they do — 
whether it be leading a dancing bear through 
the street of your village or performing before 
the czar of Russia, as several have done — 
gypsies do not mingle socially with the 
“gentiles,’^ as they call all other persons. 
They almost never marry outside the tribe; 
and if a girl does so, she becomes an outcast. 


Although gypsies sometimes settle down 
in one place for a little while, sooner or later 
they are sure to wander on. In Roumania 
the government once gave every gypsy man 
a piece of land for his own, thinking that 
would make them all settle down in a country 
they seem to love. But the plan did not 
succeed at all. Some strange instinct lures 
the gypsy onward to no particular place, but 
onward nevertheless. For that is what it is 
to be a gypsy. 

He pitches his tent at the side of the road. 
Its entrance always faces south — though he 
does not tell you why. In a copper kettle 
on three stones the gyi^sy woman cooks a 
favorite dish, a sort of stew made of rice, 
onions, and meat. Pretty gypsy girls, clad 
in a ragged, loose, red garment hardly to be 
called a dress, plait little bits of colored cloth 
into their raven hair, or care for the half- 
naked little children who tumble about in 
the summer grass. Old men and old women 
— very old, for the gypsy is usually long- 
lived — smoke their i)ipcs contented ly. The 
younger men talk of the trades they have 
made during the day, or they strum guitars 
and softly croon age-old g>"psy songs. And 
when night finally comes, all sleep 

under the stars. To-morrow they will move 
on. They may even have little cars to move 
in now, but that does not change them. 
Nothing ever changes them. The one thing 
is to move on — they know and care not 
where. 
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Travelers who are always hunting for 
out-of'the-way places unspoiled by 
modem civilization should go to the 
desert lands of Arabia, where Arab 
homes— like the one below 
— are just as they were cen- 
turies ago. 



The STORY of “HAPPY ARABIA” 

The Desert Land That Is the Home of the Liberty-loving Arabs 
Is One of the Ancient Homes of Mankind, and Has Given 
the World Not Only a Valuable Learning but a 
Great Religion as Well 


W ~ E USUALLY think of maps as fairly 
dependable things, at least so far as 
the shore line of continents is con- 
cerned. Yet there was a time, and that not 
so long ago as to be before men lived on 
the earth, when a map of the Mediterranean 
would have looked very different indeed from 
the way it looks to-day. Some scientists 
think that thirty or thirty-five thousand 
years ago the great sea itself was two or 
three land-locked lakes, and that the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf were only great 
rivers. Then there would be fertile lands 
with a soft and pleasant climate around the 
lakes and along the rivers, and men must 
have lived there until the ocean broke in 
and swallowed up the land. 

In those old days, and long afterward, 
Arabia was not mostly a desert, as it is 
to-day, but a green and fertile land, watered 
by three great rivers and teeming with the 
life of early men. As the men grew more 
civilized they put up dams and irrigation 
canals to spread the waters over the land, 
and Arabia must have ‘‘blossomed as the 
rose.'' The memory of those old days lin- 
gered long, and men spoke of “Arabia felix” 


~ “haj^py Arabia." Even to-day we have 
the phrase “Araby the blest.” 

It was in the mild and fertile river valleys 
of Egypt and Western Asia — the^Nile, the 
Tigris and Euphrates, and those lost rivers 
of Arabia — that the earliest civilization of 
which we can find any trace grew up. But 
for long ages we know' nothing about what 
was going on beyond what wo can imagine 
from bits of pottery and other remains dug 
up where the rivers used to be. As the waters 
slowly died away into the burning sands, 
wave after wave of the people of Arabia 
flowed north or east or west to make history 
in other lands. For Arabia is the home land 
of the Semitic (s6-mlt'jk) peoples, and the 
Chaldeans (kal-de'an), the Plyksos (hlk'sos) 
who conquered Egypt, the Syrians and the 
Jews, the Babylonians and the Assyrians are 
all closely related. At home in Arabia vigor- 
ous indej>endent states grew up; by about 
looo B.c. there were four kingdoms there. 
One of these, Saba (sa'ba), may be the Sheba 
whose queen went to King Solomon at Jeru- 
salem in search of wisdom. 

So slowly did the climate grow hotter and 
drier and the land shrivel up into desert that 
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we cannot say ‘‘Tt happened then or then'*; 
we only know that the drying up has been 
going on for centuries and very prolmbly is 
going on still. In the time of Solomon kings 
in Egypt or Palestine still received gold, apes, 
peacocks, and spices from Arabia. But how 
many of these romantic things came from 
Arabia itself and how many were already 
being carried across the desert on patient 
camels from India and the rest of the Far 
East, we do not know. 

When Arabia Became a Desert 

There is a tradition that along about the 
time of Christ a great calamity fell on Arabia, 
ending the days of her fertility. The huge 
dam of Marib burst, w'asting the precious 
stored-up water. It was proi)al)ly only one 
of a long and dismal series of such disasters, 
but it shows what had been happening. 
‘‘Arabia felix*’ had become “Arabia deserta** 


Meanwhile in the desert interior the tribes 
wandered at a quiet pace from well to well, 
from oasis to oasis, as they had done from 
time beyond the memory of man and still 
do to this day. Of necessity they lived 
sparely and knew well the meaning of hunger 
and thirst and burning heat. They were 
marvelous horsemen, and they knew the use 
of the strong and patient camel which carries 
its own water canteen within it. Their re- 
ligion was a crude affair of many tribal gods, 
but they knew the bc^auty of their language, 
and Arab poetry is one of the treasures of 
the world. The tribes were forever quarrel- 
ing among themselves, carrying on blood 
feuds — as they do to this day — and there 
was seldom a time when a warrior need be 
without his fig}].ting. But ever}' year there 
was one month of sacred truce, when pilgrims 
might go in jjeace to Mecca, where the sacred 
black stone, probably a meteorite fallen from 


“desert Arabia."' the skies, was enshrined in the temple called 

In the ^T‘men (yem'en), a district in the the Kaaba (kil'a-ba). 
southwest, and in other seacoast strips and And still, as of old, there was trade. The 
ferlilooascs, st'ttlcdlifc went on. This tribesman «nd his camel peoples have always 

Native princes who professed roani the sandy wastes of the been the world’s great traders, 
the Jewish faith -there were care ^‘f ^eir ^tranget^Ul-tem- and it is they who have given us 
many jews and manv other be- pfred steeds, for to be lost in much of our mathematics, and 
lievcrs in the Jewish religion m means almost certain death, our system ot counting; our very 


Arabia continued to reign in 
Yemen until they 
fell before the 
-\byssinians and 
the people of By- 
zantium (bl-zan'- A 
shi-um) about 525 J 
.v.i). But these / 
subjugations of 
Arabia had been 
always rather 
shadowy things, > j I 

as Egypt, Persia, ^ 

Macedonia, > I 

Rome, and Syria / { 

had found out be- 1 

fore this. I 


numerals are Arabic. So up 
and down the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf the Arabs 

L traded in ships, and across 

the deserts they 

traded in camel 
caravans. Some- 
I limes the nomad 

I ( n 6 m ' a d ) , or 

wandering, tribes 

b ' fell foul of the 
caravans of their 
I “blood enemies” 
I in some of their 
ceaseless raids; 
sometimes they 
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stopped the caravans of outside peoples, 
demanding tribute. Once in a while a prince 
would raise himself to real power and great- 
ness in some fair city that rose out of the 
desert like a miracle. Such a city was Pal- 
myra (pal-ml'ra), on the edge of modern 
Syria, among whose sun-baked ruins to-day 
nothing moves but 
the slinking jackal 
and the owl. But 
always the caravans 
moved on, through 
the fantastic rocks 
and blowing sands 
of the desert, tying 
Europe to Asia by a 
strong rope of trade. 

Now during all 
these centuries, al- 
though Arabia had 
never been very 
thoroughly con- 
quered, she had 
never been very 
powerful among the 
nations. Who 
would have sup- 
posed that out of 
this desert land 
would come a power 
that would all but 
conquer Europe and 
Western Asia? 

Who would have 
supposed that these 
wandering half- 
civilized nomads 
would suddenly produce a blaze of mind 
almost as blinding as that of ancient Greece, 
and a great religion to rival Christianity 
and Buddhism for mastery of the World? 

It was in the seventh century a.d. that this 
wonder happened. What brought it about " 
was the power of a great idea. 

That idea was Islam (fs'lam), the religion 
preached by Mohammed (m6-ham'€d), who 
lived in Mecca in the early 6oo’s. We have 
told Mohammed’s story elsewhere and can- 
not tell it again here. But the story of the 
religion he founded is for many years the 
story of Arabia. 

The main idea at the core of Islam is 


oneness: “There is but one God, Allah, and 
Mohammed is His prophet.” This belief 
Mohammed had learned from the Jews, and 
indeed he considered himself only the last 
and greatest of the line of prophets that in- 
cluded Moses and Isaiah and Jesus. Along 
with the oneness of God Mohammed also 
taught the oneness 
of men: “Know that 
every Moslem is the 
brother of every 
other Moslem.” 

It is not hard to 
see how such a 
teaching might set 
fire to the imagina 
tions of these strong 
and simple tribes- 
men and weld them 
into a great, united 
people almost over- 
night. It gave them 
one God instead of 
the many tribal 
gods they had wor- 
shiped, and one 
faith and purpose 
instead their 
countless tribal 
quarrels. And when 
Mohammed, the 
thinker, died in 632 
A.D., his friend and 
disciple Abu Bekr 
(a 'boo bek'’r), war- 
rior and man of ac- 
tion, carried on his 
work. The Moslems (mSz'lCm), or followers 
of Mohammed, became such an army for 
the spreading of the faith as the world has 
never seen before or since. 

Conversion or Death ! 

For Islam is a religion of conquest, and 
promised Paradise to every man killed in 
battle for the faith. This zeal for their new 
religious idea inflamed the Arabs to go forth 
to conquer the civilized world for Islam. At 
the point of the sword they carried the 
religion of Mohammed, and all who refused to 
accept this faith they put to death as 
unbelievers and infidels. 



Phoio by Metropolitan Mueeuiu of Art 


Earrings and bracelets, anklets and toe rings come from the 
workshop of this Arab jeweler, and his wares are often beau- 
tifuL ms trade is an ancient one in this part of the world. 
We can trace the making of iewelry by Semitic peoples back 
to the far-off times when Ur was at its height. 
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JMiuiu l»y UlliMcr. l*aria 


These Arabs in their flowing robes and picturesque is the custom with Mohammedans at prayer, the 

headdreeses are doing reverence to their dead. As mourners have removed their shoes. 


Abu Bckr was the first caliph (ka'llf), or 
head of Islam, and Omar was the second. 
Idiese two men were not only honest and 
enthusiastic Moslems but they were military 
geniuses also. Spreading from Medina (me- 
di'na) and Mecca in Western Arabia, Islam 
grew until it took in all Arabia. Twenty-five 
years after the Prophet’s death Persia had 
been won, with most of Armenia, and S>Tia 
and Northern Egypt. A hundred years later 
the Moslem armies had pushed east and 
north into the valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, into Turkestan and a corner of 
Asia Minor, and west across the whole of 
North Africa, and clear across Spain. If you 
will look at a map you will sec how this vast 
domain swings around three sides of the 
Mediterranean in an enormous crescent — 
like the emblem on the banners of Islam. 
The only other considerable empire west of 
China was the Byzantine (bl-zan'tin) empire, 
with its capital at Constantinople, which the 
Moslems were long unable to take. 

The Spread of Mohammedanism 

Millions of people had become followers 
of Mohammed, and the Arabic language, in 
which the sacred Mohammedan scriptures, 
the Koran (ko-ran'), are written, had spread 
wherever the Crescent had overcome the 


Cross or other faiths. In truth, the old civili- 
zation in these lands was everv'where in 
decay — Persia, Eg\'p)t, Carthage, Rome, even 
Byzantium — and their glory w^as departed 
Islam came to millions of their people as a 
word of hoi>e and joy. 

The Simple Ways of the Great Omar 

But when religions become too successful 
in a worldly way their followers have a way 
of becoming worldly too, and Islam was no 
e.xception. There is a story about the great 
caliph Omar which will show what was hap- 
pening as early as 638 — only six years after 
Mohammed’s death. The caliph rode six 
hundred miles to receive the surrender of 
Jerusalem to the ^Moslem armies. He arrived 
in his simple desert dress, mounted on a 
camel, and attended by one servant onl)*; 
he had carried his own provisions for the 
journey — dates and a bit of barley and a 
waterskin. This was the true spirit of sim- 
plicity and democracy wEich had made Islam 
so strong. 

But when Omar reached the gates of Jeru- 
salem, who should come out to meet him but 
some of his leaders dressed in the finest silks 
and satins and riding horses covered with 
silks and satins, too. Omar was so angered 
that he slid dowm from his camel and peU*'d 
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the fine gentlemen with dust and stones! Jt 
may have done those foolish captains some 
good — wc hojDC it did — but it could not stop 
other too-successful captains from forgetting 
the old stern simplicity after Omar was dead. 

And then the ofiice of caliph, which should 
have been the center of strength and union, 
became merely the prize of murderous 
family squabl3les. ITie third caliph, 
Othman (oth'miin), had ttB®! 

less thought of Islam or 
of Arabia than of his own 
tribe and family, the 
Omayyads (6-mi'ytld). 

Mohammed 's 
favorite wife, Ayesha (I'e- 

-i.iT*.* 1 Plioto by Koyittune View C* 

sha), hated ratima, who _ 




Mecca had been burned to the ground and 
the temple of the Kaaba with it. But Mecca 
was rebuilt, and the sacred black stone, now 
dedicated to Islam, was given another Kaaba 
to enshrine it. Mecca remains to this day 
the most revered of Moslem cities. To Mecca 
all Moslems turn 
\i when they pray, and 

1 lilical center was no longer 

^ ; in Arabia at all. At first 

Medina had beerfihe cajji- 
tal, but as the Afoslem 
I . armies pushed the borders 


"i.iT*.* 1 Pboto by Koyittune View C*o. % t i . -i ^ . 

sha), hated ratima, w^ho armies pushed the borders 

-f » 1 1 Coffee dnnking is an old, old habit with , , r i 

was another wife s daugh- th© Arabians. They had known of the farther and farther out into 

ter, and so favored Oth- stimulating beverage long before Euro- Europe and Asia, the ca- 

' 1 -an- peans took it Up and made coffee dnnking ^ , . 

man. And around Mecca a fashionable pastime. Until the end of liphs decided Medina was 

and Medina at the verv the seventeenth century the world’s supply . r 

ana ivieaina, at tne very Arabia, where ^ 

heart of victorious Islam, the best Mocha coffee is still produced moved their capital to Da- 

] Ml r r • *1 to-day. Above are Arabian coffee drinkers. « ,i « \ 

raged a silly fever of civil mascus (da-mas kus), m 


heart of victorious Islam, the best Mocha cc 
raged a silly fever of civil *®"^*^* Above are A 

war, of mistrust and envy and hatred. 

In 656 Othman was murdered, and Ali got 
his wish to be caliph. In 661 Ali was mur- 
dered. Ali^s son and brother were murdered, 
too, and for a hundred years the caliphs w^erc 
Omayyads. Then, in 749, another Arab 
family, the Abbasids (ii-b 3 .s'Id), murdered all 
the Omayyads they could find and, having 
set up their own line, murdered all the de- 
scendants of Ali they could find for good 
measure. So it goes — a sordid story. To 
this day the Shiites (shc'lt), followers of Ali, 
and the Sunnites (sdbn'it), followers of the 
Omayyads, form separate branches of Islam. 

Early in these quarrels the sacred city of 


Syria, and later to Baghdad (Ixig'dild), in 
Mesopotamia. In Baghdad, when the empire 
was almost at its height, ruled (786 to 809) 
the magnificent Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid 
(hii-robn'-al-ra-shed'), the hero of the ‘‘Ara- 
bian Nights.'' If you have read about this 
splendid and willful oriental monarch, you 
will agree that he is not much like the 
zealous, strong-hearted old Caliph Omar, 
who threw dust on his captains' hue clothes. 

Haroun-al-Raschid 's empire was far-flung 
and immensely wealthy, but it had lost the 
flaming inspiration of early Islam. And 
neither the Arabs nor the other Mohammed- 
an peoples w^ho flocked to their banners ever 
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developed a very strong governmental system 
to hold together the emj>irc when a common 
faith ceased to fuse it into one. So it ceased 
to grow, and began instead to fall apart. 

When Islam once more sets out to conquer 
the world it is not the Arabs but the Turks 
v/ho lead it. So that story belongs with the 

story of Turkey and not i m i < i iiiiiiiii i mniiniiii 

Meanwhile in Arabia too I 
the llame had died d()wn — 
not only the flame of religion 
but the flame of civilization if 
too, it would seem. For a | 
long time there is almost ^ 
nothing to tell of the Arabs ^ 
that could not be told by 9 

('oj)ying over the {niragraphs ^ 9 

that described their life be- 
fore tlie coming of Islam, f 
Once more tribe fought tribe 
and herdsman j>tio've against 1 

herdsman. 'I'hc caravans, as ! ||§ 

always, wound across the ' 

desert. Alore shadowy con- * V 

querors took tribute from i B 

the triV:)esmen — Persia, ' IB \ 

I’^gypt, Portugal, and finally 
Turkey. But no one cared \ 

to colonize this desert land, JB \ 

and no one cared to try set- " \ 

ting up a real government i 

over this proud and stiff- ; 
necked people. ' ’ f 

'Fhe ^Middle Ages did sec a i 
glorious Arabian civilizat ion, ‘ ^ 

but it nourished, as we have 
hinted already, outside 
Arabia— in Damascus, in ... , 


Then, once more with dramatic sudden- 
ness, Arabia begins to have a history again. 
This time, to be sure, it is not a history that 
shakes the whole world, as had happened 
before; but it is a history, nevertheless, very 
imf)ortant to the Arabs tliemselves and in- 
teresting to everybody. 

It started with the preach- 

I ing of the noble Arab Mo- 
1 hammed Ibn Wahhab (ib’n 
^ I wii'hab'), who lived from 

K i 1703 to 1792, only two hun- 

dred years or so ago. He is 
said to have memorized the 
entire Koran before he was 
ten. What is more, he took 
note of what he was memo- 
rizing, and as he grew older 
^ he was forever comparing 

„ I the stern law laid down by 

Mohammed wdth the easy, 
• shameful lives of those about 

‘ ^ . 'i him. Then one day a woman 

admitted a crime for which 
the punishment in the Koran 
i ^BT is death; Mohammed Ibn 

Wahhab had her stoned as 
the Prophet commanded — a 
Vr* thing unheard of for cen- 

' turies. But this Puritan 

Bm|^B rigor was not pleasing to the 

9 local prince, who expelled 

Mohammed from the state 
i 5 as a mischief-maker. 

J But the reformer, being a 
I rnan of genius and flaming 
zeal, was not so easily put 
down. He took refuge with 
, . , another small chieftain, Mo- 


/Aictuia m iii gentleman is not precisely the ! “ , ^ 

Basra (bus'ra), near the bronzed, godlike creature that fiction hammed Ibn Saud (sii ood ), 

Persian Gulf, in liaghdad, j; 2 '*to*tti 5 k"of"ls‘’iomiS| from /S-aby! and converted him to this 
and in far-away Spain, but he is just the type of person you new and vigorous kind of 
Arabian mathematicians must expect to find there. Mohammedanism. Then 

now did their greatest work, even giving IM ohammedan Ibn Saud, full in his turn of 


us our way of counting and writing 
numbers by tens and hundreds. Arabian 
asl ronomers made important discoveries. 
Arabian philosophers thought deeply on the 
nature of things. But it was as it had been 
from the dawn of history: Arabians went 
forth and won glory, but Arabia remained 
as she had always been. 


warlike zeal, started out to conquer — and 
convert— all Arabia. Before his death in 
1765 he had actually conquered most of the 
central and eastern parts of the country, 
and his son, Abd-el-Aziz (ii'zez^), took up 
the work he laid down. 

The Wahhabis (wa-hii'be), as the followers 
of Mohamme^i Ibn Wahhab were called, went 
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There are many sects among the Mohammedans, just 
as there are among Christians. The difierences among 
these sects often depend upon yarying interpretations 

on conquering. In 1802 they to6k Mecca 
and in 1804 they took Medina. But unfor- 
tunately they attacked too many Turkish 
caravans, and the Turkish sultan sent his 
Egyptian viceroy against them as dangerous 
rebels. By 1818 their territory was lost, 
their troops were scattered, and their prince, 
Abdullah Ibn Saud, was beheaded in Con- 
stantinople. Arabia was supposed to be part 
of the Turkish empire, and the sultan had 


of the Koran. In the picture above, you see Arabian 
theologians who are studying and discussing this 
sacred book of the Mohammedan religion. 

no intention of letting it go to a band of 
fanatical upstarts. 

But it is not so easy to kill an idea, espe- 
cially when it connects itself with the tough 
family and tribal loyalties of the Arabs. 
During the hundred years or so since that 
first defeat of the Wahhabis they have risen 
twice more to power, and are in power to-day. 
Most of their fighting has been not with the 
Ttirks or any other outside power, but with 
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the followers of other princes. By 1891 one 
of these, Mohammed Ibn Raschid, had put 
down the second Wahhabi conquest, and held 
all Arabia. But the fighting went on and 
the tide turned, and during the early 1900’s 
the Wahhabis forged ahead for the third 
time, until in 1926 Abd-el-Aziz, the Wahhabi 
leader, proclaimed himself king of most of 
Arabia. 

It is to be noted that he is an independent 
king. The last shreds of Turkish rule were 
shaken off during World War I, with some 
help from England. It would be hard to find 
a more fascinating and romantic talc in all 
history than the story of this ^‘Revolt in the 
Desert,” as it is told by one of the chief 
actors, the Englishman T. E. Lawrence, w'ho 
to a large extent inspired and guided it. 
Lawrence w'ore the picturesque garb of the 
Arabs and spoke their language, ate with 
them from the common dish at village feasts 
and sat with them on rugs in the council 
tent, waited on by their black slaves and 
helj)ing the leaders jiass judgment on tribal 
jealousies. He rode with them on swift, 
swaying camels across the baked mud and 
burning sand and beautiful, barren moun- 
tains, and helped lead them to battle on days 
so hot that a bare rock literally scorched the 
rifle arm laid against it to take aim. He 
learned their staunch loyalty to friend and 
follower down to the veriest slave, their child- 
like lack of discipline, their reckless love of 
plunder. Strange people, these desert lords 
(History of World War II 


and their men, whose ways are not our ways 
and yet who are very human and often most 
admirable. When the war w^as over, Law- 
rence did wdiat he could to plead the cause 
of his Arabian friends with England. 

To-day Britain has a crown colony in the 
district of Aden. And the sultan ruling in 
Oman is partly dependent on Britain. I'here 
is another sultan in the northeast at Kuwait 
(koo-wdt'), and a ruler calling himself an 
imam (I-mam') in Yemen. But the largest 
part of Arabia — known as Saudi (sa-ofAJe) 
Arabia — is now ruled by the Wahhabi king 
Abd-el-Aziz. It includes Mecca and Medina 
(ma-de'nii), cities visited by many pilgrims, 
but has no single capital. The small Arab 
states north of Arabia are quite indej)endent: 
Iraci (capital, Baghdad); Syria (capital, Da- 
mascus); Lebanon (capital, Beirut); and 
Transjordan (caj^ital, Annam). The last 
three gained independence in the iq4o’s. 

In IQ12 King Abd-el-Aziz Ibn Saud began 
to encourage his subjects to settle downt on 
the land and cease to be nomads, wherever 
it was possible. In 1945 a League of all the 
Aral) states was formed for their protection 
and advancement. And the purchase of rich 
oil rights in Eastern Arabia by United States 
capital gave Arabia considerable political im- 
portance. The Arab states felt strong enough 
to take up arm*- against the new state of 
Israel (1948), but were defeated. Their 
down-trodden people, having seen the prog- 
ress in Israel, are bitterly discontented, 
id postwar events. 6 -493) 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 

THE TAEE OF FHE “SICK MAN OF 

EUROPE” 

Note: For basic inforiftation For statistical and current jacts, 

not found on this paf^c, consult considt the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 15. Index. 

I nteresting F'acts E xpluin^d 

The three human floods, 5 -403 Jerusalem recaptured, 5—409 

The wealth of Croesus, 5—404 Ht)W’ the Ottoman ^Furks came 

Followini^ the oracle's advice in into power, 5—410 

founding a city, 5 40^^ \\"ht) were the J^inizaries? 5— 

The refuge of Greek art, 5-405 41 i 

The most beautiful church, 5 - Constantinople finally falls to 

405 the Turks, 5—411 

A peasant becomes emperor, 5 - Slaves rule for the Turks, 5-412 
4oh The Turkish decline, 5—412 

What was ‘‘Greek fire’'? 5 -406 The sick man of Kuro[>e, 5-413 

The Kastern and Roman churches The nurse that saved the sick 

split, 5—407 man, 5—414 

The city guarded by God, 5-407 The Turkish revolution. 5-414 

The People’s Crusade, 5—408-9 The Turks refuse to give up the 

Constantinople sacked by its fez, 5—414 

supposed allies, 5—409 

RictM€re Hunt 

A walled city, 5—405 An ignominituis end, 5-407 

Washing before praying, 5-406 Water for sale, 5- 409 

Relatc^d IVI aterial 

Related history: The man who sav^ed Turkey, 12— 

Middle Ages, 5—280, 284, 292 439 

England, 6—99 Art in rugs, 12-147 

Russia, 6—436 Pictures in glass, 12-109 

Hungary, 6 281 Eastern art, 11 — 78 

The Balkans, 6—357, 368 Turkish pottery, 12-56 

Eastern architecture, 11—445 

Habits and Attitudes 

Justinian’s real glory, 5—405 A good cause becomes a pillaging 

The first Iconoclast, 5—406-7 ^ expedition, 5-409 

The slave mart, 5—408 The re.sult of corruption, 5-412 

The reward of valor, 5—410 The valiant Zrinyi, 5—413 

Summary Statement 

Saved by Europe’s jealousies, hopes for democracy and better- 
the sick man of Europe now ment under the Republic. 
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The TALE of the “SICK MAN of EUROPE” 

Do You Know Who He Is? After Centuries of Illness, It Looks 
as if He May Now Be Getting Well 


'V LEAST lliree times siiict; Uie days 
of the Roman empire it has looked 
very much as though Asia might con- 
quer Euro])e. If that had hapj)ened, of 
course the world would be to-day a very <lif- 
ferenl place. Ft may well be that Moham- 
medanism instead of Christianity would have 
been the chief Ihiropean and American re- 
ligion, that our art would be oriental and our 
ways of thought oriental, too. Democracy 
and modern industry would have had a much 
harder time winning the day, if they had 
been able to win it at all. Other valuable 
things we might have had, of course, which 
we do not have now. At any rate, things 
ccrtainl}" would have been vasth' difTerent. 

But each of the three human floods that 
came out of Asia was ilamrned at last before 
it had overdowed more than jXThaps a 
qtiarter of Europe, and now the tide has 
fallen back till only a little of Europe around 
Constantinople is still held by an Asiatic 
power. 

The first of the three floods was that of the 
Arabs, who overran Spain but were defeated 
in France by Charles Martel in 732. The 
second flood was that of the Mongols 
(mong'gdl) under Genghis Khan, (jCn'glz 
kiin'), who conquered part of European 


Russia in the 1200's. The third flood — 
which swept farther inU^ Europe than an>^ 
other — was that of the Ottoman Turks, 
whose cmjiire was at its height in the six- 
teenth century, no longer ago than the days 
of Queen Elizabeth and Shakespeare in Eng- 
land. It is the story of the land covered by 
this Turkish em[)ire that we have here to 
tell. 

We shall begin many centuries before the 
Ottoman 'Turks appear at all, for the lands 
they conquered had strange and exciting 
histories going far back to times when the 
ancestors of that 'Turkish tribe must have 
been the merest savages wandering in the 
wilds of Asia. 

In the beginning of history man}" shadowy 
empires rose and fell in these lands on either 
side of the Bosjiorus (bds'po-rus), at the 
nxx'ting jilace of Euroj>e and Asia. The first 
I>eoplc we can make out through the mists 
time are the Hiltites, who won and lost 
an empire there when history was very 
young, as we have told in their story. The 
Hittites disappeared from history about 
1200 B.c. Then came pouring into Asia 
Minor the Phrygians (fr!j'I-an), an even 
more shadowy people who seem to have 
been related to the Greeks. They mixed 
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with the peoples who lived there before, 
but more in the west than in the east of the 
great peninsula. In the eastern part, dur- 
ing the days of ancient Greece, arose another 
shadowy empire, that of the Lydians (lld'f- 
an), with their capital at Sardis (siir'dls). 
It was at Sardis that Croesus (kre'sus) 
reigned, in the fifth century B.c. — reigned in 
such magnificence that we still say ‘^as rich 
as Croesus.” Meanwhile, in the western 
part, Greek colonies had settled. There the 
fabled towm of Troy had risen and fallen, 
and the western part of that great peninsula 
which we call Asia Minor had become part 
of a greater Greek world. 


The Founding of a Famous City barbarians ( 

About 660 B.C., some time before the days leaders and 
of Croesus, some Greek adventurers founded thought he 
on the European shore of the liosporus a keep it toge 
town fated to become much the most famous Rome to soi 
city of this region — to become, in fact, one he chose V 

of the most famous cities in all the world. named Coni 

This was Byzantium (bl-zan'sht-um), later Em|xjror se 
called Constantinople; to-day that part of be a fitting 
the < 'ty which is on the site of Byzantium Magnificent 
is known as Stambul (stam-bdbl'), or Istan- churches — f 

bul (e'stiin-bdbl'). Constantinople became tianity for t 
the capital of the Roman empire of the East, of the emp 
The Greeks who founded Byzantium this great e 

picked out the site with the help of the tlie Roman 

Delphic (dCl'fic) oracle. “Found your city 
opposite the City of the Blind,” the oracle What 

had told them. So opposite Chalcedon they But thou 
founded it, and thought the oracle’s advice in many 
very good. For at the southern end of the Roman em] 
Bosporus, between the sea of Marmora West was J 
(mar'mo-ra) and the sparkling Euxine (tik'- left only th 
sin), or Black Sea, lay a noble Conrt.nti- 


for all the purposes of Greek life, and they 
were grateful that others had been blind 
to its advantages. 

The little Greek colony of Byzantium 
grew and prospered. In time it became a 
part of the Roman empire, along with the 
other Greek city-states, and with all Asia 
Minor as well. Through the centuries of 
Roman rule it w'enl on trading and growing, 
but we do not hear so very much about it 
till 323 A.D., when the Roman emi>eror Con- 
stantine besieged and took it from his rival 
Licinius (li-stn'i-fis), the “Emperor of the 
East.” From that year dales its great fame. 

At this time the Roman empire was fast 
crumbling to pieces, between the invading 
barbarians on its borders and the quarreling 
leaders and sects within it. Constantine 
thought he would have a better chance to 
keep it together if he moved his capital from 
Rome to some strategic city in the east; and 
he chose Byzantium. The town was re- 
named Constantinople in his honor, and the 
Em|xjror set about rebuilding it so it might 
be a fitting capital for the Roman empire. 
Magnificent palaces arose, and sjdendid 
churches — for Constantine had made Chris- 
tianity for the first time the favorecWeligion 
of the empire. Full of energy and genius, 
this great emi>eror labored mightily to give 
tlie Roman empire a new start. 


What Was the Byzantine Empire? 

But though Constantine changed history 
in many w^ays, he w^as not able to save the 
Roman empire intact. Before long all the 
West was lost, even Italy, and there was 
left only the Eastern Roman empire, or the 
of Conrt.nti- Byzantine (bl-ziln'tln), empire. 


site, almost an island, crowned nople was once the state en- as it is more often called, cen- 

with hills. It was an ideal ?ed?^ki?ehl *th^ tering in Greece and what is now 

center for defense, for trade, Turkish fortress whose seven Turkey, with its capital at Con- 

battlemented towers are shown ^ 
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The beautiful city of Constantinople, former capital of 
Turkey, is really made up of three towns. One of 
them is Stamboul, shown here in the foreground, with 

stantinople- It was not really Roman at all, 
but partly oripnl.'il and even more Greek. 
Even its language was Greek, not Latin. It 
was as if this Roman emperor had brought to 
life the empire of the Greek conqueror, 
Alexander the Great. 

The Refuge of Greek Culture 

And so for many centuries the glittering 
city built by Constantine was to be the home 
and refuge of the precious Greek civilization 
in the midst of half-barbarous jDeoplcs, Far 
into the Middle Ages it was the richest, 
freest, and most progressive of cities, the 
most famous city of the Western world. 
Here Greek philosophy and learning lived 
on, waiting for the Western world to discover 
them again. 

Here too blazed into splendor a magnificent 
Byzantine art, which reached its first great 
period in the 500^5, when art in Western 
Europe was at about as low a point as it ever 
reached. This Byzantine art lavished on 
the priestly robes and altars and cathedral 
decorations of the new Christian worship all 
the rich color and design of the Orient — gold 
and ivory and silks and exquisite jewels. 
Its buildings and pictures too were mostly 
religious; there was in them a massive dignity 
and a use of rather stiff and formal lines 
which has made a great appeal lately to our 
own ‘‘modernist** artists. 


its ancient bazaars under the close-set roofs at the 
lower left. Across the Bosporus, in Asia, is Scutari. 
The church of Santa Sophia is at the left, on the sea. 

This first great flowering of Byzantine 
art came in the reign of the emperor Justinian 
(527-67), in whose day the Eastern empire 
came nearest to regaining Italy and other 
fiarts of the old Roman empire. In fact. 
Justinian (jfis-tfn'f-sln) did win back Italy 
for a while, and North Africa too, and much 
of Spain. But he might better have let them 
be, for they soon slippied back to the bar- 
barians, and left the Eastern empire the 
poorer and weaker from the wars. 

The Real Glory of Justinian 

The real glory of Justinian was in his 
Avorks of peac'', and these he shared with his 
great empress, Theodora, w’hom he raised 
from the low rank of a circus performer to 
sit beside him on the imperial throne. To- 
gether they reorganized Byzantine law in 
the famous Justinian Code. When the 
church of St. Sophia — “Holy Wisdom’* — 
burned, they rebuilt it, making it so glorious 
a thing that many jx^oplc to-day think it the 
m. .~t beautiful church in the whole wwld. 
To be sure, it is now called the Mosque of 
St, Sophia instead of her church, for when 
the Moslems (moz'lSm), or followers of Mo- 
hammed, came they took over the beautiful 
building for their own worship and added 
four slender towers called minarets (mln'a- 
rCt) from which might go out the Mo- 
hammedan (m6-ha.m'6d-a.n) Call to Prayer. 
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Squatting on square stones, these Turks are washing by their religion. The fountain was evidently built 

their feet — thus performing an ancient rite required for just this purpose. 


But St. Sophia is still one of the marvels of 
the world. 

With the next important Byzantine em- 
peror, Leo III (717-40), called the Tsaurian 
(I-s6'rf-an), we find Constantinople already 
faced with the Moslems who would at long 
last conquer her. We find her standing, as 
she was so often to stand afterwards, as a 
bulwark between Christian Euro|>e and the 
invading Asiatic armies of the new religion. 
But it took the Moslems more than seven 
hundred years to conquer her. 

From Peasant to Emperor 

Leo the Isaurian began life in a peasant’s 
hut in Isauria, a part of Asia Minor. He rose 
to power by way of the army, j ust as so many 
emperors did in the latter years of the Ro- 
man empire, in the days of the warfare 
against the barbarians. The Eastern empire 
had had a long-drawn-out series of wars with 
Persia, who was now under a family of 
rulers called the Sassanids (sas'a-nfd). And 
then came the Moslems. This new foe was 
part of the same wave of Mohammedan 
Arabs which, like an enormous scythe, was 
advancing in a curve reaching all the way 
from the Bosporus around through North 
Africa into Spain-^-the first great Asiatic 


flood of which we spoke at the beginning of 
this story. Already they had won Syria and 
eaten deeply into the Byzantine empire out- 
side the city. Now, with eighteen hundred 
ships and a huge land fi)rce, they were lay- 
ing siege to Constantinoide. Shonld they 
lake it, the greatest stronghold of Chris- 
tianity, and of Western art, science, and 
culture, would be no more. And the way 
would lie open westward to the rest of 
Europe. 

^‘Greek fire” saved Constantinople. This 
was a secret compound of sulf^hur, quicklime, 
and naptha, and it would burn furiously 
when thrown on the water, surrounding and 
setting fire to the wooden ships of the Mos- 
lems, or “Saracens” (sar'a-s^n). Thus while 
the stout fortifications of the city held back 
the land armies, Greek fire destroyed the 
fleet. At last, in 71S, the Saracens went 
away. Constantinople was safe for another 
three hundred years. 

The First Iconoclast 

Leo III lived up to his name, which means 
“lion,” in peace as well as war. In particu- 
lar, he had very strong ideas about certain 
matters of church ceremony, and he took 
strong measures to put his ideas into effect. 
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He was the first ‘‘iconoclast” (i-k 6 n' 6 -kl 3 ,sl), 
or “image breaker.” He objected to having 
statues or images of any sort in the churches, 
feeling that it was too much like having 
idols. So he took all such images away, in 
spite of rebellions led by the monks. The 
I2astern part of the Christian church, called 
the Greek 
Orthodox 
(or'tho-doks) 
church, car- 
ries on Leo’s 
plan to this 
day, and per- 
mits no stat- 
ues in its 
churches, but 
only pictures 
and mosaics. 

The Western, 
o r R o m a n 
Catholic, 
church, on 
the other 
hand, allowed 
and allows 
statues as 
well. 

This was 
only one of 
the quarrels 
that were 
CO n tinually 
coming up 
between the 
churches in 
the eastern 
and the west- 
ern parts of 
Christendom. 

The Eastern 



S’ 

1‘hotu b) (iirHiiiliin, I’una 

Belisarius was a famous general of the later Roman empire. He won 
battle after battle for Justinian, his emperor, but his valor was not always 
rewarded. At one point he was even accused of plotting and was taken 
prisoner by Justinian, who was jealous of the popularity and power of 
Belisarius and forgot how many times the general had proved his loyalty. 
The story that Belisarius wandered about the streets of Constantinople 
blind and begging alms, as you see him above, was first told long after his 
death, but poets and painters have often pictured him thus. 


churches never would admit 
that the pope at Rome was supreme, and he 
never would admit that he w'as not. 'fhat 
was at bottom the real reason for the cpiarrel. 
But when the split actually came, in 105^^, 
the immediate reason was unimportant — or 
so It seems now: they could not agree as to 
whether or not yeast .should be used in the 
bread of the church sacraments. Finally the 
pope excommunicated — or put out of the 
church — the “yeast-eating” Byzantine pa- 
triarch (pa'trT-ark), or church ruler. The 


two churches have been separate ever since. 

All this time the Byzantine empire 
sprawled uneasily across the Bosporus, never 
any too stable, sometimes bigger and some- 
times smaller. There were wars against the 
Russians and the Bulgars as well as the 
Persians and the Saracens. About 750, wLen 

the Saracens’ 
Moslem em- 
pire was at its 
height, the 
Eastern, or 
Byzantine, 
empire still 
held most of 
Asia Minor, 
and in Eu- 
rope, Greece, 
the Balkan 
regions, and 
scattered bits 
of Italy. But 
from first It) 
last the real 
glor\' of the 
empire w'as 
o n s t a n t i - 
nople. 

At the time 
of the separa- 
tion of the 
Eastern and 
Western 
churches. 
Constant!- 
nople was still 
in her glory. 
Her peo]>le 
numbered 
j) e r h a p s a 
more in the 


million, wdlh fifteen million 
emj)ire outside the city. She w’as by far 
the largest, richest, and most civilized city 
in the Western worhl. Her art had risen 
to its second period of greatness. Her in- 
come from trade taxes alone was 20,000 
goUl pieces a day. The treasuries of her 
kings were crammed with jew^els and other 
riches. From Norway to India her splendors 
were told. She was queen of the w’orld- 
“the City Guarded by God.” 

But in the later looo’s danger flared up 
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Whenever we hear of the wickedness of Saracens and 
Arabs in the Middle Ages, we must remember that 
the Christians of those times often behaved very badly 
themselves — sometimes even worse than their pagan 


enemies. The romances of the Middle Ages are full 
of tales of noble youths and beautiful maidens who, 
like the women above, were carried off by Christians 
to be sold in the slave markets of Mohammedan cities. 


once iiiore around Constantinople and her 
empire. The Moslem empire, after the days 
of flaming zeal which had nearly over- 
whelmed Constantinople in the early 700’s, 
had lost its zest for holy wars against the 
Christians and wasted its energ>" in squabbles 
among its leaders. So the Byzantine empire 
had not been so very much troubled by the 
Moslems; there had been border fighting, 
but nothing serious. Now, however, a power- 
ful group of Mongol people from Central 
Asia— the Seljuk (s^l-jobk') Turks — had 
conquered Armenia and were p)ouring into 
Asia Minor. They had just become Mo- 
hommedans and were eager for a holy war, 
just as the Arabs had been before them. 

The End of the Eastern Empire 

The Byzantine army met them in 1071 at 
Manzikert in Asia Minor and went down to 
utter defeat. The age-old might of the 
Eastern empire was destroyed at a blow. 
Asia Minor fell away with terrifying swift- 
ness and panic ran before the Turks to the 
very gates of Constantinople. 

The emperor Alexius is said to have turned 


in his desperation to the pope, hoping to 
unite all Christendom against the Moslems. 
Now at this time the Roman Catholic^hurch 
was at the very height of its power and all 
Wes'tern Christendom was united in zeal for 
Catholic Christianity. It seemed to the 
people of Europe great shame that the 
Moslems, who were not Christians, should 
hold Jerusalem and all the Holy Land, and 
should be threatening the Christian empire 
of the East and through it all Christendom. 
Besides, the pope saw a chance to extend his 
own power eastward, and the merchants had 
their eyes on the trade routes to India 
through Turkish lands. The upshot of it 
all was that there began that long series of 
fierce religious wars between Christian and 
Moslem which we call the crusades (krob- 
sad'). 

The People’s Crusade 

But the Western Catholics, who were under 
the authority of Rome, were the leaders in 
the crusades, and differed in most ways 
from the churches of the East. So 
the gain to the Eastern empire in getting 
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this help from the west was, as it turned out, 
less than the loss. 

Even before the coming of the official 
First Crusade, that strange, almost leader- 
less army of common people called the Peo- 
ple’s Crusade swept down on Constantinople 
(1096). These poor people had been stirred 
up to wild en- 
thusiasm by 
Peter the Her- 
mit and his tales 
of the sad lot of 
Christian pil- 
grims among the 
Turks, but they 
were so ignorant 
that they scarce- 
ly knew the dif- 
ference between 
a Turk and a 
Byzantine 
Christian. So 
their coming was 
a real danger to 
the city. But 
the Emperor was 
a diplomat, and 
by gifts and flat- 
tery he managed 
to pilot the un- 
welcome visitors 
out of harm’s 
way — that is, 
out of the way of harm to Constantinople! 
As for the crusaders, poor creatures, they 
were soon massacred by the Turks. 

Jerusalem Taken by the Crusaders 

When the real “First Crusade” came in 
1097, it moved strongly against the enemy, 
and in 1099 Jerusalem fell to the Christians. 
But meanwhile the emperor Alexius, as soon 
as- he was sure Constantinople was safe, 
deserted the crusaders and spent his time 
straightening things out in the reconquered 
parts of Asia Minor. This was an excellent 
thing for Asia Minor and the empire, but it 
made bitter enemies of the crusaders and 
helped to turn their friendship, which was 
weak at best, to open enmity. 

So during the i lOo’s we see the Byzantine 
empire wasting its energy fighting Christian 


powers in the West — Hungary, Venice, 
Sicily — instead of pushing the Turks, the 
more natural enemies, out of their strong- 
holds in Asia Minor. These wars between 
Roman and Orthodox Christians came to a 
terrible climax in 1204 when the knights of 
the Fourth Crusade took and sacked Con- 

stantinople. 

The crusades 
had become an 
old story by this 
time, and the 
Fourth Crusade 
was really little 
more than a 
maurading expe- 
dition aimed 
fully as much 
against the Or- 
thodox Chris- 
tians as against 
the Moslem 
Turks. And for 
willful destruc- 
tion and brute 
cruelty this 
sacking of Con- 
stantinople is 
one of the hor- 
rors of history. 
Thousands were 
slaughtered in 
cold blood, 
churches were desecrated, priceless libraries 
were burned in campfires, the marvelous 
marble and bronze statues of Greek art were 
broken or melted down to make copper 
money. The pope denounced these bar- 
barities — but that could not undo them. It 
was Christian Europeans and not Moham- 
medan Asiatics who spoiled and half-ruined 
the “City Guarded by God.” 

With Constantinople fallen, the parts of 
the empire which were not Greek — the coun- 
try occupied by Bulgars, Slavs (slav), and 
Serbians — swiftly fell away. Venice seized 
Crete and the islands of the Aegean. And 
as a crowning calamity a foreign prince, 
Baldwin of Flanders, was set up as emperor 
in Constantinople. 

But the Greeks of the empire outside 
Constantinople could not forget their hatred 
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Turkey is becoming modernized, but it will be a long time before she 
will be able to develop the great water systems which we have every- 
where in the Western world, and which we have come to take for 
granted. Above are water carriers at a fountain — a common sight 
in Turkey. 
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Women are not the only ones in Turkey who do what rugs you see in shops were woven by men. Above 

we should call **women*8 work.” Many of the fine are workmen preparing wool by hand for spinning. 


for their Western betrayers and did not give 
up the struggle. In 1261 a Greek named 
Michael Palaeologus (pa'le- 5 P 6 -gus) retook 
Constantinople and set up once more a 
Byzantine state. 

'ihe Coming of the Ottoman Turks 

It was something, but not so very much 
after all. For the glory had departed from 
the Eastern empire never to return. The 
new state spun out a miserable exbitence for 
over two hundred years. But the kings, 
even when they were not bu.sy with petty 
civil wars or palace murders and intrigues, 
were barely able to hold back hostile neigh- 
bors such as the Russians, Bulgars, and 
Serbs. In the 1300’s the Serbs came very 
near to conquering Constantinople itself. 

To read the real story of the centuries 
from 1227 on, we must turn to the records 
of a new and growing power in Asia !Minor. 
For here it is that the Ottoman Turks, after 
whom modern Turkey is named, at last 
enter the story. 

The Ottoman Turks had fled from their 
home in Central Asia before the terrible 
advance of Genghis Khan, and had made 
their way — no one knows just how — with all 
their flocks and herds through the warring 
lands of the Near East as far as Asia Minor. 
They were not a highly civilized people, but 
they were impetuous and terrible fighters. 


And they had been convcrtcfl to Moham- 
medanism, so that the flame of their great 
faith united them and urged them onward. 

It was in 1227 that they crossed into 
Asia Minor — a little hand of about three 
thousand warriors with their women and 
children. The story goes that the warriors, 
coming on a battle in the course jc)f their 
march, instantly entered it on the weaker 
side. When the fight was won they found 
that they had rescued the sultan of the Sel- 
juk Turks, who in token of gratitude gave 
the Ottomans a tract of land near Angora 
(ang-go'ra). From this advantageous posi- 
tion they began slowly to spread until they 
became very important indeed. 

A Strange Mixture of Peoples 

They found Asia Minor already mostly 
Turkish-speaking and Alohammedan. The 
Seljuk Turks had been there a long time, as 
we know, and they had more or less absorbed 
the older peoples. What a strange mixture 
the people of Asia Minor have been and are 
— Hittite, Phrygian, Greek, Jew, and a 
dozen other peojdes, all combining now with 
the Mongolian Turks both Seljuk and Otto- 
man! There was something of the same 
mixture in die Christian Balkans on the other 
side of Constantinople; and now there was 
this great difference of religion. Nothing 
could come of it but more miserable wars. 
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Osman I (os'miln), who ruled the Ottoman 
'I'urks from 1288 to 1.^26, founded a long 
line of warrior-kings. Just before his death 
he took Brusa (brdo'sil), a large (diristian 
city just across the Sea of IVIarmora from 
Constantinople. The next Ottoman chief, 
Orkhan (1326-59), conquered practically all 
the Christian territory 
remaining in Asia 
Minor, and took land 
from the Seljuks to the 
cast besides. This 
Orkhan did not spenrl 
all his time lighting, 
but founded schools 
and built roads, too. 

It was Orkhan w’ho 
started the formidable 
band of soldiery called 
the Janizaries (jan'i-za- 
ri). 'Fhese w’^tc the 
sons of Christian par- 
ents; they w'crc taken 
})risoner in early youth 
and converted to the 
most warlike sort of 
M o h a m m e d a n i s m . 

'They were usually for- 
bidden to marry and 
trained in the sternest 
arts of warfare for their 
new faith. For cen- 
turies the Janizaries 
were to sj)read ter- 
ror in Euro])e — until 
they ended by be- 
coming a terror to 
their own masters. 

At first the Ottoman rulers called them- 
selves merely “emir” (e-mer'), which means 
“prince”; but after they had comiuered 
.\drianople (a'diTan-o'p'l) in 1361 and set 
up a magnificent capital there, they began 
to call themselves “sultan” or “padishah” 
(pii'de-sha) — “king of kings.” So as sultans 
thev pushed their way on into Europe, up 
into the Balkans, storming against the stub- 
born resistance of the Hungarians. The 
people of Yugoslavia and Bulgaria learned 
to tremble at the very thought of these ter- 
rible horsemen, with their barbaric Eastern 
dress and their cruel, flashing scimitars. 


Little children in Hungary looked in terror 
at the crescent moon, so like the white cre- 
scent on the streaming Eastern banners. 
The yell of battle of these merciless fighters 
and their surlden, strangely solemn Call to 
Prayer resounded far into Europe, sur- 
roLinrling the weak and shrinking Byzantine 
empire. 

The Turks had not 
yet taken Constanti- 
nople. One reason for 
this was that for a time 
around 1400 they were 
very busy fighting Ti- 
mur (tl-mdbr'), or 
Tamerlane (Ulrn'er- 
liin'), a Mongol chief 
out of Asia who was kin 
to Genghis Khan bt)th 
by Ijlood and in method 
of w'arfare. Tamerlane 
defeated the Turks and 
left a trail of bloocl 
across their land. But 
when he died (1405) 
they drew together 
again and once more 
launched out on their 
career of conquest. 

Even then for a long 
time they did not take 
Constantinople. They 
did not seem to care to. 
Tnstead they made a 
sort of half-subject ally 
of the tottering old im- 
]^erial government, and 
the Turks and the 
Byzantines “hunted in couples in strange 
by-j)aths of diplomacy,” to quote a famous 
authority. But all the time the sultans were 
biting olT chunk after chunk of Byzantine 
la' d. At last, in 1453, the great sultan 
Mohammed II could not resist besieging 
and taking the city, wdth a great deal of 
looting and killing, in the usual Turkish 
manner. The news passed through Europe 
like the shock of an earthquake, carrying 
terror with it and a feeling of doom. It 
was so many centuries that Constanti- 
nople had been a bulwark, even if a 
shaky one, between Europe and Asia, be- 
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These Turkish women in their strange headdresses 
are spinning wool with the aid of old-time spinning 
wheels. 
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tween Christianity and Mohammedanism! 

As for the Sultan Mohammed, he was soon 
rather sorry he had taken the city. Try as 
he would — and he was a strong and able 
ruler — he could not keep the trade there, or 
the ancient culture. The Greek scholars 
fled hither and yon, incidentally carrying 
their scholarship 
with them and 
helping on the 
in tellec tual 
awakening of 
Europe. But all 
the vices of the 
imjjerial court re- 
mained — and the 
imperial court 
had become 
about as vicious 
as a court can be, 
shot through and 
through with 
treachery and 
plot and sneak- 
ing murder. 

However that 
may be, Mo- 
hammed carried 
Turkish arms on- 
ward into Italy, 
and after his 
death his suc- 
cessors pushed 
the Turkish fron- 
tiers ever back 
and back — into 
Poland, into 
Greece, into 
Hungary in Eu- 
rope — ^into Armenia, Syria, Egypt, Arabia, 
Mesopotamia in Asia — until the Ottoman 
empire stretched from Bagdad almost to the 
gates of Vienna in Austria- Vienna itself 
had almost fallen, but held out in the end 
(1529)- This was the farthest advance of 
the third great flood of Asiatic invasion in 
Europe. It occurred in the reign of Solyman 
(s6l'I-man) the Magnificent (i52c>-“66), under 
whom the Ottoman empire reached its great- 
est extent on both sides of the Bosporus. 
By this time also the Turkish sultan bore 
the title of Caliph (ka'llf). 


The Turks governed their big empire by 
setting up military rulers over the provinces. 
Especially at first, they used as officials a 
great many Christian ‘‘slaves,’’ men of 
ability in the conquered lands who were 
willing to take service with the victors. The 
Turks did not try to stamp out Christianity, 

and really did 
very little perse- 
cuting beyond 
taxing the Chris- 
tians rather 
heavily and 
keeping them 
weak and un- 
armed and thus 
unable to revolt. 
But even in 
♦the time of Soly- 
man the Mag- 
nificent the ad- 
vance had been 
checked, and 
from now on the 
tide will be on 
the ebb. Vienna 
had not fallen, 
nor was i^to fall. 
The Turkish 
navy met one 
bad defeat at 
Malta in 1565, 
and a worse one 
at Lepanto (la- 
piin'to) in 1571, 
when the fleets 
of Austria and 
Venice, together 
with certain 
other Italian ships, united against it. 

Within the empire, at the same time, that 
first fierce, simple strength of faith and 
battle lust was dying out. And tl^ Turks 
often had poor government officials. This 
had not mattered so much when they left 
government mostly to the Christians, but 
after about 1600 they began to take the 
offices for themselves, and oppression and 
misrule grew apace. The ranks of the 
Janizaries were opened to them, and there 
too corruption spread. For centuries griev- 
ous misrule lay over all the Turkish lands. 



Photo by Kiacbsits 


Th® Turks held Buda — an ancient city now part of Budapest— for 
nearly a century and a half. Above, you see it retaken by the 
Christians in z686. 
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Solyman the Magnificent led an army of a hundred 
thousand men against the little fortress of Szigetr&r 
in Hungary. For nearly six weeks (1566) the fortress 
withstood the siege, but finally its walls crumbled and 
its inner fort caught fire. The people decided that 


they would rather die fighting than be burned like 
rats, and so, under the heroic leadership of Count 
Zrinyi, they lowered their drawbridge and in the 
fearful battle shown above, met the overwhelming 
Turkish hosts and died like heroes. 


The court, of the sulUins became more and 
more splendid — and more and more corrupt. 
The vices inherited from the old Byzantine 
empire took root and grew. To make matters 
worse, the Mohammedan religion always al- 
lows a man to have more than one wife, if 
he can afford it, and the sultans took full 
advantage of the privilege. All Turkish 
women, but beyond others the sultan's 
wives and women slaves, must be shut away 
from the world, going forth only veiled if at 
all. The result was that the magnificent 
harem, or women's apartments, of the palace 
at Constantinople, became the scene of all 
sorts of plots and scandal — idle, jealous 
women and their slaves and attendants were 
always whispering together or into the sul- 
tan's ear, plotting, plotting, plotting. It 
was not good for the empire. 

At the court violence became the normal 
thing. No one saw anything strange in it 


when a new sultan executed or imprisoned 
all his brothers as possible rivals the moment 
he ascended the throne, or when he beheaded 
some official from mere anger or whim. 

The Sick Man of Europe 

All through the late i6oo’s and the 1700’s 
other nations kept nibbling, nibbling at 
Turkey's empire. Russia and Austria pressed 
in from the north and west. Before 1800 
Russia had seized the northern shore of the 
Black Sea and appeared ready to swallow 
Turkey whole. 

In fact, by the early years of the nine- 
teenth century the Turkish empire was no 
longer a healthy state, but had become 
what it was so long to remain — “the Sick 
Man of Europe." Albania (ai-ba'ni-a), 
northwest of Greece, was in revolt, revolt was 
brewing in Egypt, and smaller rebellions 
were breaking out in one district after an- 
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other. If the Sick Man had not found a 
nurse, he would almost certainly have been 
dead by 1850, leaving his home and pos- 
sessions to a brood of squabbling heirs. That 
is to say, there would have been no Turkish 
empire any more, but only a group of little 
independent states made out of what the 
great powers had left of Turkey. 

The Nurse That Saved Turkey 

But now enters the nurse, in the person of 
that mysterious darling of Europ)ean diplo- 
mats called the “Balance of Power. France, 
England, Germany, Austria, Russia— each 
would have been glad enough to swallow 
Turkey, but each was determined that none 
of the others was going to do it. England 
even went into the Crimean (kri-me'an) 
War (1853-56) at Turkey’s side rather than 
see Russia win a victory over her. 

Even so, during the i8oo’s more and more 
of Turkey’s empire fell av\'a\'. Serbia gained 
partial self-government in 1815 and com- 
plete independence by 1878. Rou mania had 
entirely broken away by 1878. Greece, 
after heroic struggles, won her freedom in 
1829. In 1878 Bulgaria started to work for 
independence, which came in 1908. Egypt 
was finally lost and went to the British. 

When too much juggling for the Balance 
of Power finally toppled Europe over the 
precipice of the World War (1914-18), 
Turkey found her.self lined up with Germany 
and Austrita and therefore fated to be on the 
losing side. In all the horrible annals of the 
war there is nothing more horrible than the 
merciless slaughter of about a million Arme- 
nians by the Turks in 1915 as punishment for 
so-called rebellion. The first British campaign 
against Constantinople — the famous Gal- 
lipoli (ga-lfp'6-le) campaign- was a ghastly 
failure. But the Turks did not have such 
good luck on other fronts, notably in Syr- 
ia, Palestine, Arabia, and Mesoiiotamia. 
Strange indeed was some of this fighting, 
such as the desert campaigns of the Arabs 
inspired by that most romantic of British 
war heroes, T. E. Lawrence. 

At the end of the war Turkey lay at the 
mercy of the Allies, her capital being occu- 
pied by Allied troops and her treacherous 
sultan practically a prisoner. The Sick 

(History of Wor! 


Man of Phirope seemed to be dying at 
last. 

And then with dramatic suddenness the 
patient heaved a great sigh and sat up in 
bed — a new man. He had decided not to die 
after all, but to turn over a new leaf. 

A Nationalist movement arose, under the 
fiery leadership of Musta])ha Kemal Pa.sha 
(md6s'ta-fa ke-maP pa-shiP). Out of the 
midst of anarchy and disorder came in 
1919 and 1920 national assemblies which 
declared that Turkey was a nation and a 
people in spite of ever\lhing. Since Con- 
stantinople was still in the hands of the 
Allies, a new government was set up at 
Angora, with Kemal at its head. 'Phere was 
fighting, largely against the Greeks, but in 
the end (1923) the Allies recognized the 
Angora government. This new Turkey in- 
cluded Anatolia (iln'a-to'li-a), or Asia Minor, 
and the district north of the Sea of Marmora. 
Angora, the capital, i.s now called Ankara. 

And now came years of swcc])ing reforms 
in Turkey. Kemal and his followers set up 
a democratic government modeled on those 
of England and Switzerland. All citizens 
past twenty- two may vole. No man may any 
longer have more than one wife, and Xurkis/i 
women are fast coming out of seclusion and 
learning to be feminists. The Roman al- 
phabet has been introduced to make writing 
and reading easier. Government and religion 
have been scj)aratcd, and the olTice of caliph, 
or religious head of Mohammedanism, has 
been abolished. The Turks accepted most 
of these reforms with a good grace. The 
one they actually rebelled against was the 
exchange of the Turkish fez for the hat! 

Mustapha Kemal made himself practically 
a dictator, though he was sui)posed to be 
president of the Turkish Republic. But as 
head of state he always used his power, as we 
have seen, for reform and the betterment of 
Turkey. In 1934 he was given the surname of 
Ataturk (a'til'tiirk) — Father of All Turks. 
At his death (1938) he left a nation that 
probably had advanced more rapidly than 
any that the world has ever seen. 

Turkey had no aims to be served by war. 
She broke her first long peace and declared 
war on the Axis powers only in 1945, in or- 
der to attend the San Francisco Conference. 

1 War II 6 — 493) 
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Pri'HH As'^cii'lutlcm IMkiIii 


Turkey’s awakening to the ways of the twentieth cen- It stands in Ankara- formerly Angora — a city over 
tury is reflected in her new buildings as well as in her 2,000 years old that is famous for honey and fruits, and 
laws and customs. Above is the home of her president. for its breeds of goats and cats with long silky hair. 



wide World Photo 


Nothing could be more modern than this superb dam city in which many houses are still made of sun>dried 
near Ankara. Behind the fine curve of its masonry brick. Ankara manufactures fine mohair cloth, which 
gather the waters that bring modern sanitation to a it exports along with wool and grain. 
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AREA 

396,107 square miles, including the Hatay Republic, 
ceded by France (i939)* Turkey in Europe is slightly 
larger than the state of Massachusetts; Turkey 
in Asia is equal to the combined areas of the states 
of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska* 

LOCATION 

Turkey in Europe (Eastern Thrace) has boundaries 
with Bulgftfia and Greece, the Resvaya River and the 
Maritza River forming the frontiers. Turkey in Asia 
includes all of Asia Minor. It is bounded on the north 
by the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora, which is 
connected with the Black Sea by the strait of the 
Bosporus and with the Mediterranean by the Dar- 
danelles — also known as the Hellespont. To the 
east of Turkey lie Russia and Persia. The Russian 
frontier extends from a point just south of Batum to 
the northwest comer of Persia. The Persian frontier 
extends from Mount Ararat to the Mosul line at Iraq. 
Turkey is bounded by Syria and Iraq on the south, 
along a line running east from the Bay of Alexandretta 
to the Mosul line, with a strip along the bay’s southern 
coast. The Mediterranean forms the rest of Turkey’s 
southern boundary and her western boundary. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Istanbul (41^ N. Lat., the same 
as the dty of New York): Jan., 41° F.; July, 74^ F.; 
annual, sS** F. Average rainfall at Istanbul: Jan., 3.4 
in.; July, z.i in.; annual, 29 in. The wooded coastal 
strip on &e Black Sea has the severe winters and warm 
summer moisture of the Black Sea regions. The 
dimate of Istanbul is like that of Eastern Thrace. It 
has the same contmous breezes in summer, and in 
winter blizzards that come from South Russia. The 
Aegean and southern coast have the climate of other 
Mediterranean countries. Inland Turkey has fre- 
quent light snowfalls in winter and a hot dry summer. 
The center of the plateau is desert; outside this zone 
rainfall increases. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Turkey is mainly composed of a plateau rimmed by 
lower wooded foothills. This plateau descends on all 
aides but the east, where it rises into mountainous 
country that continues into Thrace. The dense forest 
regions of the north coast are also continued across the 
Bospoms into Thrace. This geogrimhical unity between 
Turkey in Asia and Turkey in Europe explains the 
unity of culture found here in earliest times. From 
Smyrna inland, and south to a point opposite Rhodes, 
the land is highly cultivated. It is here that the eco- 
nomic wealth and the bulk of the population are to bt 
found. The surface of Anatolia is made up of moun- 
tains, valleys, and plateaus. Turkey is comparatively 
rich in coal deposits, and has a world monopoly in one 
rare mineral — meerschaum. 


THE PEOPLE 

In the early 13th century the Ottoman Turks were 
driven westward from their central Asian homes by the 
Mongol advance, and settled in Asia Minor, where 
they enjoyed the protection of their kinsmen, the Seljuk 
Turks. The Turks in Europe married freely with 
Christian captives and converts and by the 15th 
century were a mixed race. The result of &e national- 
istic policy of the modem Turks is to produce a popula- 
tion that is less varied in its elements than it was be- 
fore the war. Besides Turks, who are in the majority, 
the population includes Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
Bulgarians, Kurds, and Arabs. The number of Greeks 
has been reduced by massacre and starvation, and 
through the settling of many of them in Greece- - a re- 
sult of an exchange of Greek and Turkish nationals. 

GOVERNMENT 

Turkey is a republic. Both men and women may vote 
for members of the legislative assembly, a body con- 
sisting of only one house and elected for four years. 
This national assembly elects the country’s president. 
The first free general election was held in 1946. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


A JOURNEY THROUGH THE LAND OF 

MOHAMMED 


Note: For basic information F or statistic^ 

not found on thi'; page, consult consult the Ft 
the general Index, Vol. 15. Index. 

interesting Facts Explained 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Kic hards Year Book 
Index. 


A religion whose very name 
means submission, 5—416 
How strangers are treated, 5—416 
Blankets that keep out heat, 5— 

417 

A town that makes its living by 
entertaining pilgrims, 5—417 
How the ^rab eats, 5-418 
People who never touch alcoholic 
beverages, 5—418 
Drinking sea water, 5-418 
The Arab prayer, 5—418-19 
Spending a lifetime indoors, 5— 
419 


Where women are the property 
of their husbands, 5—420 
The desert gangsters, 5—421 
Why pilgrimages are made, 5— 
421 

The stone that changed color be- 
cause of man’s sins, 5—421-22 
Moses and Jesus become !Mo- 
hammedan prophets, 5—422 
Where parents take their names 
from their children, 5 423 
A religion spread by war, 5—423 
The Mohammedan invasions, 5— 

423 


Picture H unt 


Mohammedans pray wherever iMournii 

they happen to be, 5—416, 417, Arabian 

418 The sac 

Feathered infidels, 5—419 

Related Material 


^Mourning their loss, 5—420 
Arabian “gangsters,” 5—421 
The sacred Kaaba, 5—422 


Mohammedan architecture, ii— 
445 

The victory at Tours, 6-167 
The perfumes of Arabia, g— 299 
The founder of a religion that 
has more than 300 million fol- 
lowers, 13—521 


Making rugs, 12—147 
People who take off their shoes to 
worship, 9—56 

The greatest poet among the Mo- 
hammedans, 13—89 
Related Arabian history, 5—394 
Related Turkish history, 5—403 


Practical Applications 


A religious custom creates a 
source of income, 5—417 


Getting drinking water from the 
sea, 5-418 


Habits and Attitudes 


Accomplishing what a federal 
law could not accomplish, 5— 
418 

The place of women in the Mo- 
hammedan world. 5—419-20 


How the holy of holies turned 
black, 5—421-22 

A strange way of spreading a re- 
ligion, 5-423 
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When the sun begins to sink 
and the shadows lengthen across 
the desert, this follower of the 
Prophet knows that it is time 
to turn his face toward Mecca 
and kneel in prayer. 



A JOURNEY through the LAND of MOHAMMED 

In Careful Disguise We Make a Pilgrimage to the Holy City of 
Mecca, and There Learn of the Strange Ways of the People 
Who Follow the Youngest of the World’s Great Religions 


HERE is no God but Allah, and Mo- 
hammed is His Prophet!” The 
strange music of the muezzin’s (mu- 
?z'in) voice rings out five times each day 
from minarets many thousands of miles 
apart, calling men, women, and children to 
worship and to pray. The call drowns out 
the tinkling bells of Chinese pagodas. It 
draws the brown-skinned farmer in Java or 
Sumatra from his wading in the rice fields. 
It booms across the vast sandy reaches of 
the Sahara, halting the lonely caravans on 
their march. It commands alike black men 
in the deep jungles of Central Africa, yellow 
men in far-off Mongolia, and the wandering 
tribes of the Arabian desert. Yellow, black,' 
brown, and white, all the followers of Mo- 
hammed are bound into one magic circle of 
faith by the muezzin’s call. 

The Mohammedan (m6-ham'6d-an) world 
stretches across upper Africa and lower Asia, 
with fringes in Europe. It holds over 300,- 
000,000 people in Islam (Is'lam), a word 
meaning “submission,” or obedience to God 
• over twice as many people as live in the 


United Slates In Islam life is a vyj^y dilTcr- 
ent thing from life in the Christian vv-orid 
Our ideas make our world, and Mohammedan 
ideas have made a world unlike ours in dress, 
in houses, in habits, in many another way. It 
is this world of Islam of the Mohammedans, 
or Moslems ( moz'lt'm) -that we shall visit. 

Islam is not a v ery easy world for outsiders 
to know. Its center is Mecca, in Arabia, 
and the Mohammedans there hate cither re- 
ligions so much that they think it is right 
for them to kill any Christian who even 
ventures to enter the city. Every vear a 
few peojile suspected of not being gcjod Mo- 
hammedans are killed in Mecca. So if we 
wish to join a pilgrimage to the sacred city, 
and thus learn how the Mohammedans live 
and what they think, we shall have to dis- 
guise ourselves carefully so that no one will 
kncjw we are not really followers of Islam. 
The Mohammedans will be kind and helpful 
if they think we are of their own faith. 

Safe in our disguise, let us join a crowd of 
Mohammedan pilgrims sailing down the Red 
Sea to Jidda, there to land and take the 
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overland journey of 46 miles to Mecca. 
These pilgrims have come from Northern 
Africa, especially from Cairo (kl'ro) in Egypt. 
They arc carrying out one of the rules of 
their religion, that every man must make a 
pilgrimage to Mecca at least once in his life 
if he can possibly afford to do so. Some of 
them f^ve - — 

to form a hood; ... , ,, 

’ J’luilo liy ( Ii 

then It is called a Mohammedans have spi 

burnoose (bur- ing upon them with their fac« 
— \ ^ . prayers their P 

noos ). borne- 

times it is cut ^^ith two holes for the arms, 
and then it is called an aba (ab'a). All arc 
warm, heavy, and woolly; and the pilgrims 
wear one, two, or even three of these blan- 
kets, even in the hottest weather on the 


These Mohammedans have spread their prayer rugs and, kneel- 
ing upon them with their faces toward Mecca, are saying the 
prayers their Prophet prescribes. 


for most of them have very little money 
and they do not often change clothes at 
night or any other time. Every pilgrim, 
however, carries a prayer rug, a small bit of 
carpet sometimes very beautifully woven in 
a particular pattern. At the time for prayer 
every pilgrim sj)reads this carpet on the 
. deck and crouches 
upon it in a par- 
ticular position, 
his head toward 
■ :u ( Mecca, while he 

repeats the words 
mmtmm devotion his rc- 
‘ ligion prescribes. 

draw 
near tf) Jidda we 
sec that it is a 
. low-l>'ing town, 

built in a sandy 
^ waste with a wall 

surrounding it, 
having bastions or 
rounded turrets at 
along 

the 

mount guard. All 
the wharves arc 

ad their prayer rugs and, kneel- O'^lfsidc the town; 
toward Mecca, are saying the wc must enter 

•phet prescribes. through one of the 

gales, of which there arc three large and 
several smaller ones. 

Entertaining pilgrims bound for Mecca is 
the chief business of Jidda, In ig^o about 
140,000 pilgrims ])assed tlirough the town. 


blazing Red Sea. Nevertheless they seem 
quite comfortable; they say the thick wool 
keeps out the heat. 

Almost all these pilgrims are men, and 
they travel out on the deck, squatting about 
under awmings or gathering about little cook- 
stoves where they can j)repare their soups 
and stews. They talk in many different 
languages, but we can hear now’ and then 
the strange guttural growl of Arabic, the 
language of the Koran (ko-riin'), which is 
the sacred book of the Mohammedans. 
Mohammedanism has carried Arabic all over 
the world of Islam. 


and lhe\ sj)ent enough money to keep tlie 
town very |>rosperous .\l)out 000 citizens 
of many lands Arabs, Persians, and others 
—tarry on tliis business of tourist entertain- 
ment. Every da}’ most of them gather in 
the principal Suq, or street of baziuirs. This 
Snq is a ctdlection t)f open-air shops, often 
only little holes in the wall with room for a 
bale of cloth, perhaps. Everything is thrown 
downi on tlie ground for people to see, pick 
over, and perhaps buy. The bazaar is a 
messy, noisy, outlandish place, full of swarm- 
ing people who bargain with all their voices, 
their hands, and sometimes even their fists, 


The pilgrims do not carry much luggage, hating to take no for an answer. The ther- 
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These Arabs of Morocco have heard the muezzin’s call in supplication. But first, being good Mohammedans, 
to prayer and, as one man, have prostrated themselves they paused to take off their slippers. 


mometer usually stands at about 90® in the 
sha«.ie, but there are little shelters of corru- 
gated iron, and under these we may find 
all the products of the East for sale. There 
are silk stuffs, robes, embroidered shoes, bits 
of carved ivory, bracelets, earrings, perfumes, 
soft leather bags and pouches, the skins of 
antelopes and gazelles, harness for horses 
and camels, all the luxuries and necessities of 
Mohammedan life. Our pilgrims are clever 
bargainers, but the Jidda tradesmen are 
cleverer still, and much money changes 
hands. 

The Arab’s Way of Eating 

There are restaurants in the bazaar, too, 
with tables standing in the street. These 
tables are low things no higher than a bo:^ 
or chest, around which the customers squat 
and eat their lunches. They come again 
and again, for the Arab hates to sit down to 
a regular meal; he would rather go every 
hour or two and nibble a little of this and 
that. All Moslems are forbidden to eat pork. 

Right here in Jidda we shall learn one of 
the best things about the Mohammedans — 
the fact that they do not drink alcohol. 


Mohammed, their great prophet, forbade his 
followers in no uncertain terms to have any- 
thing to do with the liquor which makes 
beasts out of men, and to this day "his teach- 
ings in the Koran are respected by most of 
hts followers. I'he world of Islam may seem 
to outsiders fierce and cruel in many ways, 
but it is not a world of drunkenness. 

What then do they drink at Jidda? Why, 
sea water! That is all the water there is in 
this desert, and so they must drink it or go 
thirsty. If they try digging wells, the water 
is salt. But of course the sea water is not 
drunk as it comes from the sea; first it is 
evaporated and the salt extracted. In the 
Jidda waterworks two hundred tons of sea 
water are turned into good fresh drinking 
water every day. 

The Call to Prayer 

As we wander through the bazaars looking 
at the quaint merchandise, we hear the call 
to prayer. The Mohammedan church, called 
a mosque (m6sk), has beside it a tall, slender 
tower, or minaret (mln'a-rgt), from the top 
of which the call is made by the muezzin, a 
holy official who has been promised entrance 
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to Paradise when he dies. ^‘Allah is great/^ 
he chants. “I testify that there is no God 
but Allah. I testify that Mohammed is the 
apostle of Allah. Come to prayers. Come 
to salvation. There is no God but Allah.** 
And in the early morning he adds encourag- 
ingly, “Prayer is better than sleep.** At 
dawn, just after noon, at four o*clock, at 
sunset, and at night the muezzin calls Mo- 
hammedans to their devotions, each time 
repeating the call again and again. And as 


Mohammedan woman. The Prophet de- 
creed, to be sure, that women might own 
their own property, that the dowry or pur- 
chase price for a wife was to be used by the 
bride herself, and not by her parents. But 
this free ownership of property is one of the 
very few rights that many a Mohammedan 
woman possesses. 

Ft is not only that she is not educated - 
formerly only one woman in a hundred could 
read and write. Most of the Moslem coun- 





ehoUi hy MuLrupolilaii .Muiniurn of Art 

It is prayer time in the mosque, and all is still save 
the birds that twitter and chirp and peck. For those 
feathered infidels have never heard of Allah, the one 


God, or of Mohammed, his prophet. But Allah pro- 
tects them none the less. At Mecca, for example, 
people are forbidden to kill the pigeons. 


the call echoes through the crowded streets, 
the people in the Suq become an army of 
kneeling forms. 

If we go to the nearest mosque we shall 
find it crowded with devotees who are ])ros- 
t rating themselves in the direction of Mecca. 
Every mosejue has a niche or other mark in 
its wall show'ing the proper direction, so that 
the people will know which w'ay to turn. 

After prayers are over, we may wander a 
while through the narrow' streets of Jidda, 
l-n all this crowded city there are scarcely 
fifty Europeans; we are indeed in a Moslem 
world. The better houses are of the Moorish 
type of architecture; they arc low^ and ram- 
blii-vg, with beautiful Moorish arches carved 
in intricate design, a^nd many twisted col- 
umns and carved lattice windows. Behind 
these latticed windows live the w^omen of 
the Mohammedan world. 

It is not in all ways a kindly fate to be a 


tries are backward, and it used to be that 
only four or five boys out of a hundred ever 
learned their letters -though in many places 
this t(x> is changing. But the trouble for the 
Moslem woman is that often she is not free. 
In many countries if she goes on the street 
she must w'car a veil over the lower half of 
her face, and most of her life she must 
spend coopeil up at home. She is even for- 
bidden to enter a mosque. 

When a Mohammedan girl arrives at an 
age to be married -sometimes she is as young 
as nine or ten years old! — she is visited by 
the mother or sister of some man she has 
never seen, and looked over to see if she w ill 
make a suitable wife for him. He may have 
one or two wdves already, for a man may 
have as many as four wives if he can support 
them — although he usually has to be con- 
tent wdth one. The girl may have some 
friend of hers visit her suitor, and see what 
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These Arab widows have met to mourn the death of time in this pious occupation as devoted wives should 

their soldier-husbands. They spend much of their do, according to Mohammedan custom. 


he is like, and then if she docs not wish to 
marry him she may refuse to do so. Hut 
she never sees him herself nor he her, for 
that matter. 

The Life of a Mohammedan Woman 

On the wedding day the bridegroom goes 
before the cadi (kii'di), who is an oflicial 
somewhat like our mayor, and there he pays 
the bride’s father the dowry, or |)urchase 
price. Then the bride comes, heavily veiled, 
and together they go to the imam (i-man/), 
a kind of religious otiicial, who blesses the 
marriage. After that there are two feasts, 
one in the bride’s apartments for the bride ^ 
and her women friends and relatives, and 
one in the groom’s apartments for himself, 
and his friends and relatives. I'hat is the 
whole of a wedding. .And afterwards the 
bride is usually expected to stay at home for 
the rest of her life, behind latticed windows. 

These are not all the troubles of a Mo- 
hammedan woman. She belongs to her hus- 
band absolutely. He may scold her, beat 


her, torture her, divorce her, or in some coun- 
tries even kill her. Xo wonder that in the 
more progressive Moslem lands women are 
rebelling. In Turkey, ffir example, they arc 
refusing to wear the veil, are going to school 
and college, and are liecoming doctors anti 
lawyers. It is practically illegal there for a 
man to have more than one wife. Hy treat- 
ing women better the Turks are erasing one 
of the blackest stains t^f Islam. 

Hut we have tarried in Jidda until we 
have almost ftirgotten our pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Our j)ilgrims are eager to reach 
their goal, and we hasten to meet with them 
just outside the Hab Mecca, or Mecca (late, 
of Jidda. 

On the Road to Mecca 

Not so long ago we might h.ave left Jidda 
on foot, or upf)n camels or horses, if we had 
money enough. Rut the Arabian kingdom 
of Saudi (sa-ob'de) Arabia -the largest Arab 
state -through which we are traveling, now 
has modern uleas about transporting the 
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Few non-believers hsve ever seen the Kaaba and lived 
to tet' the tale. But not long ago an Arabian king in- 
vited a group of foreign diplomats to enter the sacred 
city and visit its most sacred spot. For the first time 
in history photographs were taken of it. One of these. 


a picture of the Kaaba itself, is shown above. This 
holy building toward which all Moslems must face 
when they pray, is in the center of the square. It is 
covered with hangings, and fixed in its outer wall is 
the sacred stone of Islam. ^ 


medans believe that the angel Gabriel gave 
it to Abraham. It was snowy white, then; 
but the sins of men have turned it black! 
It is placed in the wall at the proper height 
for kissing, and, as pilgrims, we must now 
go seven times around the Kaaba, each 
time kissing the famous black stone. After 
this we shall visit the graves of Hagar and 
Ishmael, which are in the same yard. Few 
people are allowed inside the Kaaba; there 
is nothing there except some embroidered 
hangings. 

The Religion of the Mohammedans 

As you see from the names Hagar, Ish- 
mael and Abraham, the Mohammedans revere 
the same Bible as do the Jews and Christians. 
They worship the same God, and the He- 
brew prophets are their prophets too, with 
Jesus included as one of them. But they 
count both Jew and Christian infidels, that 
is, not of the Faithful, because neither Jew 
nor Christian believes in the sacred mission 


of Mohammed. Moslems arc divided into 
many sects, but for them cdl Mohammed is 
the last and greatest of the j^rophets, and the 
true Holy Book is not the Bible but the Koran, 
which contains Mohammed’s teachings. 

Mecca’s Mysterious Doors and Dens 

Outside the Great Mosque Mecca is a 
dirty and rather terrible place. The Mo- 
hammedans themselves have a saying which 
means that Mecca will ruin anyone who 
visits it very often. It has narrow, filthy 
streets with mysterious doors leading to 
equally mysterious dens where strange vices 
are practised, and where, it is said, terrible 
crimes are committed, worse than anywhere 
else on earth. 

If we were really Mohammedan pilgrims 
we should have to stay in Meccli four or 
five days doing many extraordinary things 
to show our piety; but as we are not, 
let us pretend that we can just ramble 
about through Arabia, mal^g friends 
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with the people and observing the way 
they live. 

When a child is born into a Mohammedan 
household there is usually much more rejoic- 
ing if it is a boy than if it is a girl. Moham- 
medans do not think much of girl babies, 
except in some families in modern Turkey. 
But they think so much of boys that in 
Arabia the father often takes the boy’s 
name; if the little fellow is called Kassam, 
for example, his father will be addressed as 
Jhe father of Kassam. 

School Days in the Land of Mohammed 

No children in Mohammedan countries 
are baptized, because baptism is not a part 
of Islam. But there is usually a party or 
celebration when the baby puts on long 
clothes, and another when it begins to walk. 
At the age of seven the boys are taken from 
the women’s quarters in a household, and 
after that the}/ live %vith the men. At this 
age they begin going to church, too. All 
the men go to the mosque every day, not 
only for church services, but to tell the news, 
to meet and gtxssip, or to talk over business. 
And another very important affair is carried 
on in the mosque, for that is where the little 
boys learn to read and write the pretty 
Arabic script that looks like bird tracks. 
Boys assemble in a corner of the building, 
where they study their books, learning by 
heart long passages from tlic Koran. A few 
Mohammedan boys are said to have learned 
the Koran from end to enS. 

rhey learn, too, the customs of their re- 
ligion to pray, to fast, to give alms gener- 
ously. For a month out of the year — the 
month of Ramadan (ram'a-tlan'), which is 
twenty-eight days long- the Moslems fast 
from dawn till sunset, taking neither food nor 
water. In hot weather this is a terrible hard- 
ship, but the fast is faithfully kept. 

Religion is the very life and existence of 
all Moslem countries. God is one, as with 
Jews and Christians, but He is not so much 
the loving Father as the Powerful King, the 
Stern Judge. Mohammed is not God, but 
he is the most powerful pleader with God 
for any believer. “Ya Mohammed!” cries 
the faithful Mohammedan in any difficulty 
from hushing a baby to protecting a caravan 


against robbers. Mohammed and his teach- 
ings are the basis of all law and government. 

For this reason every official in a Moham- 
medan country is a religious official; there is 
no separation between church and state 
Until recently the head of the whole religious 
organization was the caliph (ka'llf), who 
lived in 'Turkey. 'To him all Moslems owed 
their highest allegiance, though for distant 
lands he could be only a figurehead. But the 
office was abolished (1924), and now large 
numbers of Mohammedans put loyalty to 
their country above loyalty to Islam. 

Islam has always been a missionary re- 
ligion. Its prophet Mohammed started out 
with the sword, and the sword has been used 
ever since to extend the faith. The Koran 
promises Paradise to any Mohammedan 
warrior slain in a holy war. 

The Rise and Fall of Islam 

The early converting raids swelled into a 
mighty stream of conquest for Islam. In 
the century between Mohammed’s death in 
632 and the decisive defeat of his armies at 
the Battle of Tours (tdor) in France in 732, 
Islam demolished some 36,000 cities, towns, 
and castles, and destroyed 4,000 Christian 
churches; the churches it replaced with 1,400 
mosques. By 800 .a.d. the Alohammedan 
world included almost all Spain, Northern 
Africa, Eg>7)t, Arabia, much of Asia Alinor, 
Southern Russia, Persia, and part of Siberia. 
It was a proof of the power of Alohammedan 
missionary methods. 

The next burst of zeal occurred in the 
eleventh century, when Islam overran 
the rest of Asia Alinor, the Balkans, and the 
Sudan in Africa, sweeping also east to China, 
India, and even the islands of the Pacific. 
And then in recent centuries we have seen 
the Koran penetrating southward into Cen- 
tral and Southern Africa, and even daring 
to invade the nations of Europe. 

But Islam is no longer extending its influ- 
ence in any very powerful fashion. The faith 
is also attacked by foes from within. The 
rigid rules of the religion, its suppression of 
the feminine half of humanity, its fanatic and 
bloodthirsty hatred of unbelievers, are yield- 
ing to the freer and more kindly ideals of a 
new age. 
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Jiin^iles so thick that the animals 428 

cannot pass thmii^^h them, 5— The white man briiiRS peace to 
425 Siam, 5—428 

People who do not know ht>w to Flying an elephant. 5—428 

plant and reap, 5 -425 A temple that was lost in the 

W’here people cannot count be- jungle, 5 429 

y<ind three, 5—426 French soldiers accept an invita- 

A fishing? village which became a tion and slay on, 5—429 

great city, 5 -426 Chinese speak French. 5 430 

Slicing a nation like cake, 5—427 What France has done to im- 

A language of one-syllable words, prove Jndo-C'hina. 5 4^0 
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Filings to Think About 

Why has Singapore become an How did a few whites manage' to 
important port? rule Indo-China? 
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Future head hunters, 5 -427 Jungle fiber becomes cloth, 5 

A ^lalay jazz band, 5—428 430 

P elated JVIaterial 


For statistical and current facts, 
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Plants that eat meat, 2-60 Siamese Hag, 4*-33 7 

Growing rice, 9—104 Two metals found in the Malay 

Indo-Chinese archaeology, 5—19 Peninsula, 9 418 

A royal animal, 4—488 Searching for pearls, 3- 162 

IMaking golf balls, 9- 309 When our Civil War ended, 
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Summary Statement 

The rule of the white man has the IMalay peoples to find peace 
not been easy but it has helped and contentment. 
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IMjolo l>y Nniiousil MviifUin 


In this picture you see a family group of Dyaks. These 
primitive people oi Borneo used to indulge in head- 
hunting — it was a religious custom with them, and was 
preceded by prayer and fasting. No young man was 
considered of any importance or had much chance of 
winning a wife until one or more — the more the bet- 


ter -grinning skulls ornamented his bamboo hut. 
Strangely enough, the Dyaks seemed to prefer the 
heads of members of their own tribe. This unnatural 
preference might very well have led to the disappear- 
ance of all of them had not missionaries put a stop 
to the alarming pastime. 


An INTERESTING CORNER of ASIA 

This Will Tell You about a Number of Strange Little Nations on 
the Other Side of the World, Lands Where the Elephant Is 
Sacred and the Simple People Have to Contend with 
the Ever-encroaching Jungle 


ROM the worl(l\s largest continent a 
long finger jirojects .southward into 
the equatorial regions of the earth. 
That is the Slalay (nia-la') Peninsula. It 
is a hot and moi.st strip of mountain and 
jungle, baked by a bla/.ing sun and drenched 
by torrential rains, full of strange plants and 
animals. On one side beats the China .Sea, 
lashed by the monsoon, a wind that for half 
the year blows from the southwest and for 
the other half from the northeast. On the 
other side lies the Indian Ocean. The ^lalay 
Peninsula does not reach Cjuite to the Equa- 
tor, but it comes within sixty miles of it. 

Much of this land is covered with ancient 
jungles, so thick witli tangled undergrowdh 
that even the wild beasts move through them 
only along broken trails. The jungles swarm 


with life — the elephant, bison, rhinoceros, 
deer, bear, the tapir with his queer snout, 
and the lemur. Iluge serpents, too, live in 
the jungles. The rivers are full of crocodiles, 
and the air of bright-plumaged birds and in- 
numerable insects. 

Jn the most mountainous and inaccessible 
parts of the jieninsula, whither they have 
lio(‘n driven by stror*ger peo})les who came 
efter them, live the uklest inhabitants of the 
land. They have black skin and woolly hair, 
like Negroes, but since they do not come 
from Africa, we call them Negritos (ne-gre'- 
to). They are little folk, rarely growing five 
feet high; so sometimes they are also called 
pigmies, like the pigmies of the African 
jungles. They live by hunting and fishing, 
having never learned how to plant and reap; 
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s very simple, for they the quarrels the British emerged as masters 
han three. of the Malay Peninsula, 

itos the only wild folk. Except for the crown colony of Singapore 
nother primitive group (sfng'ga-por') , Malaya consists of a federation 

But the Sakai have of nine states and two settlements — Penang 
)rown skins, and they and Malacca. The federation is governed 

Ln the Negritos, though by a British high commissioner, an ex- 

ve three, either. ecutive council, and a legislative council, 

lust have lived on the Each state or settlement has its own legis- 

many thousands of lative council. The commissioner is in charge 

, defense and ex- 

ternal affairs. 


and their arithmetic is very simple, for they 
cannot count higher than three. 

Nor are these Negritos the only wild folk. 
The Sakai (sii'ki) are another primitive group 
of the deep interior. But the Sakai have 
long black hair and brown skins, and they 
are taller and wiser than the Negritos, though 
they cannot count above three, either. 

These two groups must have lived on the 
Malay Peninsula for many thousands of 
years, but hun- . 

dreds of years 

ago, probably in c...h 

the twelfth cen- 
tury, a brown- 
skinned, 
eyed people be- 
gan to move over 
from Sumatra 
(soo-ma tra) and 

coast, driving the ^ 

Sakai inland. , 

The invaders '-l.' 
w e T e Malays, 'f ~-~q k }-^- 

They had much 
more talent and B Sa- 
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culture than the ^ — ' " — J 

Nerrritos and Sa- always think of Africa as the land of savages and wild beasts, 


ern tip of the pen- 
insula is Singa- 
pore, a city of 
over three tjuar- 
ters of a million. 
One of the 
world’s great 
cities, Singapore 
holds men from 
all nations under 
the sun, with 
about half the 
population Chi- 
nese. A hundred 
years ago Singa- 
j)ore wTis a small 
fishing village. 


1 • 1 1 ^ut the Uttle comer of Asia shown .on this map has its share of ”, y> • . • 

kai. they loved both. To this part of the world the French and British have brought I hen the British 
not only fighting. some of the ways of the West, and from it they have fortified it at t re- 
but painting, and mendous cost and 

weaving. They loved ease, comfort, and made it their key port and naval base in 


pleasure, hating toil more than anything else 
in the world. And they spread and throve 
so mightily that all the humid, stifling 


the Far East. Near it arc the largest tin- 
smelting works in the world. All roads in 
the East lead to Singapore; it is the seventh 


peninsula became their own. 

Before the year 1508 no Malay had ever 
seen a white man. Traders had come and 
had made many converts to Mohammedan- 
ism, but they were Orientals from Malabar. 
Now in the 1500’s white men began drifting 
in — Portuguese traders who soon captured 
Malacca (ma-lAk'a) and set up a thriving 
business in spices and other Eastern mer- 
chandise. Soon other nations — Spanish, 
English, Dutch, and French — began arriving 
to share the profitable trade of the peninsula. 
And soon, sad to say, the Europeans were 
quarreling and fighting among themselves 
for control of these lands. At fhe end of all 


largest port in the world. When the Japa- 
nese took it in World War II we knew that the 
war had been prolonged by at least a year. 

The nine native Malayan states — Perak, 
Selangor, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Johore, 
Kedah, Perlis, Trengganu, and Kelantan — 
are each ruled by a native sultan or rajah 
(ra'ja). Except in matters involving the 
Moslem religion or Malayan custom, the 
local ruler follows the advice of the high 
commissioner or — in local affairs in each state 
— of a local British official called a ^‘resi- 
dent.” Over in Borneo, a Malay Island, 
Britain controls three territories— British 
North Borneo, the sultanate of Brunei, and 
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rhuui by Ariiencaii MuMUia af Jlwtory 

This is the kind of covered chair the unmarried women the streets in. To us it looks just about as spacious 

of Macassar, a city of the Celebes, are carried about and comfortable as a hencoop I 


Sarawak (sa-ra'wiik). The southern two 
thirds of Borneo is part of the East Indies and 
forms a state in the Indonesian Union. 

Northward the peninsula narrows down 
like the neek of a bottle, and here the inde- 
pendent kingdom of 
Siam, or Thailand (ti'- 
]?tnd), begins. Siam (sl- 
am') is like a slice of 
cake that two small boys 
have been eating. One 
o( these boys was Eng- 
land, who ate all the 
icing, called Lower Bur- 
ma, off the western side; 
the other was France, 
who bit off Laos (la'oz; 
and Cambodia (k 3 jn- 
bo'dl-a) in the east. But 
because these two coun- 
tries were jealous of each 
other’s nibblings, Siam 
was able at last to make them stop before 
they had eaten her quite up. There was 
still left some 200,000 square miles of inde- 
pendent Siam. 

The Siamese are not Malays, but a lighter- 
skinned people, between Malay and Chinese. 


Long ago they lived farther north ; they came 
to their present home about 600 a.d., as 
their cities and sculptured inscriptions show. 
Then in the iioo’s the Mongol emperor 
thrust many people called Laos out of South- 
west China, and these ref- 
ugees mingled with the 
Siamese in Siam. To- 
day, except for some 
million who are Malays 
or Chinese, the popula- 
tion of over liftecn mil- 
lion people is half Sia- 
mese and half Laos. 

The Siamese can look 
back on a long history of 
highly developed civili- 
zation. Centuries ago 
they had a literature of 
wonderful stories and 
thrilling poetry. Their 
kings lived in splendid 
palaces and wore magnificent embroidered 
robes. Their temples were richly adorned 
with statues and carvings. 

The Siamese language is very queer be- 
cause all the words used to be of one syllable, 
and since there were only about two thousand 



I’hoto by Vuiual Education bervioa 

These are Dyak children of Borneo. A steady 
diet of fruit has not improved their figures. 
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Siam spreads out on the mainland of Asia 
above the Malay Peninsula, and the sea to 
the south of it is called the Gulf of Siam. 
At the head of the gulf is a narrow bay called 
the Bight of Bangkok, and inland from this 
bight, or bay, is Bangkok itself, Siam’s capi- 
tal city. With its 085,000 people it is nearly 
as large as Singapc^re. Tl is modern, well 
lighted, well-paved, almost European in its 
sanitation; and it is full of beautiful old 
temples and pagodas. We should want to 
stay a long time in Bangkok, among these 
|/rogressive folk, who are taking up Western 
civilization more rapidly than even the 
Japanese. 

A Temple Lost in the Jungles 

W’^heri we reluctantly left the thriving 
tc)wn, we should travel east to Cambodia. 

I'he Cambodians, ancient dwellers between 
Siam and the China Sea, were once the most 


weaker and weaker, though they never lost 
their independence completely. In modern 
times (1866) they have placed themselves 
under the protection of the French govern- 
ment, and the country has been absorbed in 
Indo-C'hina. 

How France Annexed Indo-China 

How (lid the French, who came to South- 
eastern .\sia later than the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and the British, hai)pen to secure 
this vast region? It was not traders who 
won lndo-(diina for the French, but peaceful 
missu)naries who came from France to con- 
vert the natives to Christianity. The great- 
est of tliese missionaries so won the love and 
respect of the king of Cochin China fkO'chln), 
one of the native states of this region, that 
wlien lighting broke out the king askefl for a 
force of French soldiers to hel]> put down 
the rebellion. 'Fhe French soldiers came, 


civilized of ^.jople in Southern Asia. As 
early as 600 a.d. they were building wonder- 
ful temples and j)alaces; their most marvelous 
work was the temi)le of Angkor (ang-kor'), 
which was laid out about the year 1150. 
'J'his great temple had been in use scarcely 
three hundred years when it had to 
be abandoned to an enemy people. 

Soon the jungle grew’ over it. .Mon- 
keys scampered along its sculp- 
tured galleries, and snakes and 
lizards 

themselves ^ 

o n i t s ^ 

broken I* Wi 

stairways. 

It was ^ 

uncov- \ T i 

by stone. y - 

of the Khmers (k'mCr), or 
Cambodians, defeated cc n- 
tury after century by the H 

Siamese and other peoples, became w 


but they never went away. Tliis king’s suc- 
cessors were not so friendly with the Euro- 
peans. and there w^as fighting now and then 
for many years, but by 1884 all Indo-China 
was definitely French. 

Indo-China to-day is a federation w’ithin 

In Siam, as in other countries Irench L nion, 
that are becoming modern oyer- j^nd is now made 
night, the old and the new often . . ,, 

are seen in striking contrast. A UJ) Ot tour small 
bullock cart like this one, bincy 

toiling slowly over a highway 

on which automobiles whiz doms of Cambodia 
by, is DO uncommon sight, ^ 

[|^ republics of Viet Xam (Annam), 

^ ir^’liidiiig 'Tonkin (lon'kln'), and 
Hk' / Cochin China. There are twm 
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AN INTERESTING CORNER OF ASIA 


fine modern cities of well over 100,000 in- 
habitants — Hanoi (ha'noi'), the permanent 
capital, in the north and Saigon (sl-gonO, 
the summer capital, in the south. 

Altogether Indo-China is about the size 
of Texas, but it has to support roughly four 
times as many inhabitants. They are a 
strange and fascinating mixture of many 
varied peoples. Some, such as the Annamese, 
who are closely related to the Chinese and 
were long under Chinese sway, have learned 
many of the ways of civilization from their 
French rulers. Others — dwellers in the 

hills — are still 
in the stone age. 

Of the total 
population of 
about 25,000,- 
000 some thrce- 
fourths are An- 
namese , who 1 ive 
in the coastal 
plainsof Tonkin, 

A n n a m , and 
Cochin China. 

Th« ir lands arc 
fertile but make 
up only one- 
tenth of the 
whole country. 

^ t I Photo by Visual Kdunatiop 8«rvic« 




are happy and prosperous. Even the invad- 
ing Japanese army in World War II was un- 
able to destroy their “enchanted slumber.” 
They raise rice and corn and wheat, cotton 
and tobacco, pepper, and many vegetables. 
With the help of the French they Jiave kept 
alive their native arts of weaving, metal 
work, and the cutting of gems. But fishing 
is their chief industry. They fish the sea, 
as the Annamese do, and they have also 
the great lake of Tonic Saj) (trtn'Ia sap), 
which in the rainy season absorbs the over- 
flow from the Meking (ma'kOng') RiveF 

and quarlru])lcs 





in size. When 
t h e \v a t e r s 
cl r a i n a way, 
over 100,000 
tons of fish are 
left. 

Cochin China 
laises rubber, 
coffee, and lea. 
Rubber is an 
imjiorlani ex- 
po r t . C o a I 
and zinc arc 
mined in Ton- 
k i n t i n in 
E a o s , a n d 
other ores 


^ ^ 1 1 rnoMi oy \ wuai fxiunikiion emtvicv ^ i 

So the people, o t h e r o r e s 

1 .1 Mmny of the Bettas of the central highlands of Sumatra are skilled ^ 

who are mostly workers. They build themselves picturesque, two-storied houses, bake here and there, 
farmers, are pottery jmd make jewelnr that ia often very beautify. They are espe- Zinc and tin 
... 11 daily skilled m the art of weaving. In the Batta village shown above, , 

badly crowded. you see the women weaving jungle fibers into cloth. a.re exported. 

That is why the T li e forests 

French moved some of them to the inland yield valuable woods and oils. 

plateaus. The French had little interest in Indo- 


The Annamese live mostly by growing 
rice, which, mixed with a fish sauce, is their 
main food. Their country is one of the chief 
rice-producing nations, and sells the grain 
abroad. They are fine craftsmen, and weave 
cotton and silk, make pottery, work in silver 
and copper and brass, carve in wood, ivory, 
and lacquer, and make fine lace. Their re- 
ligions are primitive — ^mostly a debased form 
of Buddhism quite unlike the much finer 
type found in Cambodia. There the re- 
ligion and many of the customs resemble 
those of Siam. 

The 3,000,000 easy-going Cambodians are 
not crowded in their beautiful country, and 


China e.xcept to make money, but they did 
do a good deal for the country. They 
spread irrigation, founded schools for na- 
tives as well as for the 40,000 French, and 
gave the Annamese a workable alphabet, to 
help them read and write. They built roads 
and stamped out disease. But the natives 
longed for freedom, and in August, 1945, 
the Annamese revolted and f funded the 
Republic of Viet Nam (vyfitnim). After 
considerable fighting the French recognized 
(1946) its independence, but without Cochin 
China. So the fighting kept on. The 
French have promised Indo-China independ- 
ence in a French Union. 
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KINGDOM OF SIAM 


AREA 

300*234 squAre miles— as large as Germany and 
Denmark together, and somewhat larger than the 
combined area of Nevada and Utah. 


LOCATION 

Siam is in the Indo-Chinese, or further Indian, Penin- 
sula, its southern portion lying in what is known as 
the Malay Peninsula. It extends from 5'’4o' to io^’ao' 
N. Lat. and from 97“25' to io5°3o' E. Long. Burma lies 
to the north and west, British Malaya to the south, 
Indo-China to the east. 


CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Bangkok: Jan., July, 

8i°F.; annual average, 8o°F. Average rainfall: Jan., 
0,1 in.; July, 8 in.; annual, 59 in. The southwest 
monsoon brings heavy rains, especially to the western 
part of the peninsular portion of Siam. The rainy 
season is from May until September in the north, 
from April to October farther south. The temperatures 
are highest during April and May, and during the 
entire rainy season are from 65° to 75°F. at night, 
and from 75'’ to 8o‘'F. by day. After the monsoon 
crosses the frontier hills it loses much of its moisture, 
so regions east of the mountains have less rainfall. 
The cool season begins with the northeast monsoon 
in November. In February the warm season begins, 
and temperatures in the interior sometimes reach 
ioo°F. The humidity of the atmosphere makes it 
difficult for Europeans to live in Siam. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The northern part of Siam is a mountainous region, 
and in the west mountains running north and south 
form a natural boundary between Siam and Burma. 
The most important part of Siam, where the true 
Siamese live, is the fertile plain of the Menam River. 
Like the Nile, the Menam annually overflows its 
banks, fertilizing the surrounding land. Except for 
the jungles that cover the slopes of the hills, Central 
Siam is open rice-land alternating with regions of low- 
growing shrubs that are under water three months a 
year. Other important rivers of Siam are the Mekong, 
which now forms the eastern boundary of Siam, the 


Nam-Mun, a tributary, which flows through the plateau 
of Korat, and the Meklong River in the west. Much 
of Siam (5o%-6o% of total area) is covered with 
dense jungles that abound in crocodiles, rhinoceroses, 
apes, leopards, tigers, elephants, pythons, and other 
tropical animals. Teak, much used in Siam for the 
making of junks and temples, and sold abroad as 
timber for shipbuilding, is carried out of the forests 
by elephants. The narrow part of Siam which lies in 
the Malay Peninsula has a few small alluvial plains, 
but most of this region also is covered by jungles. 
The plateau of Korat in Eastern Siam is arid and 
uninviting, and inhabited by a very poor peasantry. 
The blue-eyed Siamese cat is the Laos cat, from a 
region once under Siam's control. The white elephant 
—really a light gray albino elephant — is found in Siam 
and treated as a sacred beast. Rice is Siam's chief 
product, and its fruits are varied and delicious. Of 
the minerals the most important to-day is tin, chiefly 
from the Island of Bhuket. Rubies are mined, and 
Siamese sapphires are considered very beautiful. 


THE PEOPLE 

Certain tribes, with negroid features, probably belong 
to the oldest races that inhabited the peninsula. 
Others seem related to the Khmers. The Siamese are 
related to the Chinese, and belong to the same branch 
of the Mongolian division of the human race. The 
present inhabitants of Siam are mostly Siamese, but 
there are large numbers of Malays, Indians, and 
Chinese. The Europeans and Americans live chiefly 
in Bangkok. 


GOVERNMENT 

Until June 24, 1932, Siam was an absolute monarchy. 
On that date a constitutional monarchy was set up 
by the king, with supreme power vested in the nation. 
The king, who is bead of the nation, exercises legis- 
lative power by and with the advice and consent of 
the assembly of people's representatives; his executive 
power is exercised through the state council, made up 
of members appointed by the king but selected from 
the assembly. Half the members of the assembly are 
nominated by the king; half are elected by popular 
vote for four years. Both men and women over twenty 
may vote, a great step forward in freeing the women 
from the semi-slavery lately common in the Orient. 


MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


AREA 

Federation of Malaya (comprising nine states and two 
settlements), and the crown colony of Singapore: 
53.501 square miles. 

LOCATION 

The Malay Peninsula projects into the China Sea from 
southeast Asia, and is the most southerly portion of the 
continent. It begins at the Isthmus of Kra, 10° N. Lat., 
and extends to 1° Lat. The northern portion 

is politically a part of Siam. On the east is the Gulf of 
Siam, on the north Siam, on the south the island and 
strait of Singapore, on the west the Strait of Malacca. 
Singapore is at 1*^ N. Lat. and 104° E. Long. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Singapore: Jan., 78"" F.; July, 81*’ 
F. ; annual, 80 ** F. Average rainfall : Jan., 9 in.; July, 7 
in. ; annual, 93 in. The climate of the Malay Peninsula 
is equatorid, with high temperatures all the year round. 
There are from 160 to aoo rainy days a year, and this 
excessive humidity makes the heat very oppressive. 
The northeast monsoon brings heavy rains to the east 


coast, and the "Sumatras," which blow between the 
monsoon periods, are accompanied by heavy, though 
short, downpours. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The Malay Peninsula is divided by mountains into two 
parts, the larger being the eastern portion. The two 
highest peaks are Gunong-Kerbau in the main chain 
and Gunong-Tahan. On the plains on both sides are 
remarkable limestone bluffs, with caverns that are used 
for shrines and for habitations. Virgin forest covers 
over 72% of the land, and only a small part of it has 
been explored. On the coasts are alluvial plains where 
rice is cultivated, and in the sheltered parts of the 
western side coconut palms and rubber trees are 
grown. Much of the west coast however is mangrove 
swamp inhabited by crocodiles. The winds that blow 
on the eastern side leave little vegetation on the sandy 
shores, though the beaches are broken here and there 
by wooded headlands. The many rivers, all abundantly 
provided with water, serve as a means of intemiU 
communication for the natives. The largest are the 
Pahang and the Kelantan on the east coast, both 
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BRITISH MALAYA Continued 


navigable for long tracts. The Perak in the west has 
many falls. The Trengganu has impassable rapids 30 
miles from its mouth. Malaya is rich in minerals, 
especially tin, of which she furnishes the greater part of 
the world’s supply. Gold is worked in Pahang and 
Perak, and coal is mined in Selangor. 


THE PEOPLE 

The earliest inhabitants had the negroid features of 
what seems to be the original stock of Southern Asia. 
Another group are the Sakai, probably related to the 
Veddas of Ceylon. The Malays, who are thought to 
have had their original home in Sumatra and who 
represent aU degrees of savagery and civilization, 
belong to the southern group of Mongolians. In the 
peninsula to-day are many people of mixed Eurooean 
and Asiatic descent; a fair number of Europeans, 
chiefly British ; and also East Indians and Chinese. Of 
the inhabitants of Singapore, nearly half are Chinese, 
in Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang, the 


Chinese number about 20 percent, Malays about 30 
percent. 

GOVERNMENT 

Singapore (including the Cocos Islands and Christmas 
Island) is a crown colony, administered by a governor 
sent by the crown. He is aided by an executive coun- 
cil. The Federation of Malaya (states of Perak, Selan- 
gor, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, Johore, Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan, and Trengganu, and the settlements of 
Penang and Malacca) is under the protection of Great 
Britain. At its head is the British high commissioner. 
Each state has a British resident -who aids its sultan 
an executive council, and a state council with lawmak- 
ing powers. For the federation as a whole there is an 
executive council and the legislative council. The lat- 
ter consists of the commissioner and 14 official and 34 
unofficial representatives. The commissioner is re- 
sponsible for the defense of Malaya and its external, 
relations. For the internal affairs of the federation the 
sultans accept his advice in governmental matters. 


THE FEDERATION OF INDO-CHINA 


AREA 

Comprising, as self-governing members of a French 
Union, the Kingdom of Cambodia, the Kingdom of Laos, 
and the Republic of Viet Nam (Annam, Tonkin, and 
Cochin-China) about 285,794 square miles in all. 

LOCATION 

Indo-China is the extreme southeast peninsula of Asia, 
lying between 8*^ 30' and 25° 24' N. Lat. and 103** and 
109° £. Long. It is bounded on the north and east by 
China, on the west by China, Burma, and Siam. The 
Gulf of Siam washes its western shores, the Gulf of 
Tonkin and the South China Sea bound it on the east. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperatures at Saigon: Jan., 79“ F.; July, 82° 
F.; annual, 82° F. Average rainfall at Saigon: Jan., 
0.8 in.; July, 20.1 in.; annual, 77.1 in. In Saigon April 
is the hottest month. The climate is tropical, with 
variations caused by altitude and by the monsoons. In 
Cochin-China and Cambodia the northeast monsoon 
blows from October 15 to April 15, and causes the dry 
season, when the temperatures are from yS"" F. to 80° F. 
in the daytime, and about 68° F. at night. From April 15 
to October 15 the southwest monsoon blows, and 
brings the rainy season, when showers fall every day 
and tornadoes are frequent. Then temperatures are 
from 80° F. to 84° F. night and day. At this period the 
climate is unhealthful. April and May are the hottest 
months. In Annam the northwest monsoon brings 
rains in September. The dry season comes during 
June, July, and August, when temperatures range from 
F. to 95° F. The nights then are cool. Tonkin 
has a winter season from October to May. The Laos 
country is higher and therefore cooler than the other 
districts. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Mountains run through Annam and Laos, and in the 
east have a steep slope. The only plains are the delta of 
Cochin-China and Cambodia, formed by the Mekong 
River (1,900 miles long), and the delta of Tonkin, 
formed by the Song-Koi (Red River), which has two 
tributaries, the Black and the Clear. The rivers of 
Indo-China are high in summer and low in winter, and 
are not easily navigable. The Mekong is joined to the 
deltas of the other rivers by many canals, some natural, 
some artificial. The only port is Saigon, 31 miles from 
the sea. The forests of Indo-China produce teak, 
rubber, bamboo, and cabinet woods. Rice is the 
country’s staple product. Anthracite coal is mined, and 
zinc and phosphates are important products. Cambodia 
is rich in ancient monuments, those of Angkor being 
especially famous. 

THE PEOPLE 

The Indo-Chinese mostly belong to the southern branch 
of the Mongolian division of the human race, and 
originally came down from the Tibetan plateau. But 
there is a Caucasian element in Cambodia (the Khmers), 
a result of Hindu invasions. The Mongolian group of 
Annamese form the bulk of the population. There are 
a good many French and other Europeans. 

GOVERNMENT 

In 1945 the people of Annam revolted against their 
French rulers and set up the Republic of Viet Nam. 
In 1949, having incorporated Cochin-China, the Re- 
public was recognized as a self-governing part of the 
French Union, as were Cambodia and Laos. The 
French Union is similar to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 
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EAST and WEST of the HIMALAYAS 


Reading Unit 
No. 3 

EAST ANO WEST OF THE HIMAI.AYAS 

Note: For basic information F or statistical and current fac is , 

not found on this paf^r, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, Vol. 75. Index. 

t nteresting F'acts Fl xplained 

Where modern means of travel Soldiers who never spoke, 5—437 
are a hinclrance, 5 433 Where two out of every three 

Are the Af^'han.*; the descendants boys become monks, 5—437 

of Solomon? 5 434 The ‘T.ivin^ Buddha,” 5—438 

Paying taxes only when forced to I'sin^ tea for money 5- 438 
do so, 5-434 The roof of the world, 5-438 

A people who resented attempts Keef>inK out strangers, 5-439 
to modernize them, 5-435 A shirt becomes a pocket. 5 439 

Where rivers lost, 5 435 Ilrinkins tea with salt, 5-440 

I'eople who tame eagles, 5 435 How priests are chosen. 5—440 

A CJhiiiese territory in which no A peak no one has ever suc- 
Chinamen live, 5-436 ceeded in scaling, 5- 441 

Where dragons once roamed, 5— A land ruled by soldiers, 5—441 
43 7 

Picture Hunt 
A home that can be moved when 432 

occasion demands, 5—436 Tibetan art, 5—439 

A ^Mongolian cowboy, 5—437 Chasing devils to cure illness, 5— 

The world’s youngest peak, 5— 440 

ReltUed IVl ateriol 

Transportation methods still The e^arly inhabitants of Central 
used in Central Asia, 10—128 Asia, 3—433 

^Making rugs, 12 147 flaking felt, 9-89 

The grunting ox, 4—396 Getting rock salt, 9— 411 

Making a new mountain, i- 19 Carving jade. 12-97 

Practical A. pplictitions 

Why have so many expeditions Why was the Khyber Pass well 
failed to climb ]Mount Ever- guarded by the British, 5-43.3 

est? 

Habits and Attitudes 

Fierce ene.nies, but good friends A Tibetan boy’s life, 5 -4.39 

and hosts, 5-434 How the lamas select their suc- 

How Mongol boys live, 5—438 cessors, 5—440-41 

Summary Statement 

Central Asia, long a forbidden ress, which is slowly seeping into 
land to the white man, remains the area, may hasten its develop- 
primitive and mysterious. Prog- ment. 
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EAST AND WEST OF THE HIMALAYAS 



Long ago Tut portloni of the romalayen region wore 
the Ancient sea which geologists call 
Tethys. To-day Mt. Everest, shown above, rises 
^,141 fe^ above sea level, and the table-Unds of 
Tibet roof the world. The ffimalayas are so young. 


geolorically speaking, that Nature’s forces have not 
had time to wear the great peaks down to ordinary 
heighta. Recently, in the face of many difficulties 
fliers have made important photographic surveys of 
these great stretches of glacier and barren rock. 
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EAST AND WEST OF THE HIMALAYAS 


This imposing entrance leads 
to the great mosque of Ka- 
bul, the capital of wild Af- 
ghanistan. For uncounted 
centuries Kabul has been a 
city of great military 
importance. 


Kabul sits enthroned at an 
elevation of 6,900 feet, and 
yet high mountains tower 
above her on nearly every 
hand. Through her streets 
passed the armies of 
Alexander and of 
Genghis Khan. ^ 

1 
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EAST and WEST of the HIMALAYAS 

Along the Ridgepole of the World Are Clustered Some 
of the Strangest Peoples to Be Found in 
the World To-day 


O YOU like to see wild, unknown, 
far-off countries? Do you like cliffs 
and gorges, peaks and valleys, wind- 
swept plains, bitter cold and burning heat? 
Do you like strange, frowning cities and for- 
bidding peoples? 

All these you will find in the rugged and 
remote regions of Central Asia, where the 
tallest mountains in the world reach uyiward 
to the sky, where landscapes are rough and 
cruel, and men untamed and alien, as if they 
did not belong to our world at all. It used 
to be a toilsome journey to reach these dis- 
tant lands. Even to-day goods mostly are 
carried over the mountains on the backs 
of camels or ponies. 

The most modern of all these countries is 


Afghanistan (Af-gS.n'I-stanO — and that we 
shall find quite wild enough! To reach it 
w^e cross the mountains in Northwest India 
from Peshaw^ar (p^-sha'war) through the fa- 
mous Khyber (ki'ber) Pass, Many and many 
an army — Greek, Parthian, Turk, Mongol — 
has poured through this pass to seize and 
rob the fat plains of India. Now the fron- 
tier, after centuries of unrest, is quiet, and 
trade is well protected. The chief exports 
are wool, skins, fruits, cotton, and carpets; 
the chief imports arc textiles, metals, hard- 
ware, leather goods, tea, and sugar. 

Across the Afghan (af'giln) frontier we find 
ourselves in a desert land of rocks and moun- 
tains, but as we draw nearer to the capital, 
Kabul (ka'b(561), we see many fertile valleys 
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tucked between the hills. Here graze the The Afghan tribesmen love freedom above 
fat-tailed sheep of Afghanistan, their huge all else, although they willingly submit them- 
tails loaded with tallow. Here roam the selves to the laws of their tribe and their 
Afghan herder- tribesmen, tall and dark- religion. They hate taxes and never pay 
skinned, clad in flowing robes and ^ them except by force — or at least this 


looking somewhat like Arabs. 

These people are related to 
the Turks and Persians, but 
they called themselves 
*‘Ben-i-rail,^' or ‘‘children 
of Israel,” believing that 
they are descended from 
the “lost tribes” of the He- 
brews, or, as some say, 
from one of King Solomon's 
sons. They are nearly all 
Mohammedans (mo-ham'- 
ed-a,n) in religion. They 
believe in dreams, in the ' 

evil eye, and in omens of all 
sorts. If a high wind blows for 
three days they take it for 
sign that a murder has been 
committed. In times of 
pestilence they lead a cow 
thro* *;h the village to draw 
the sickness upon herself. 

If a man blasphemes he 
must be stoned to death. 



Above is a sub-chief from the mountains of 
Afghanistan, and below is an Afghan miller. 
The miller’s machinery for grinding his 
com would hardly serve in the great mill- 
ing centers of the West. And more than 
that, he has blindfolded his helper — pos- 
sibly so that **Bo88y** may not grow bored 
with the monotony of going round and 
round with no change of scenery! 


used to be so, although now, it 
is said, they are becoming rap- 
idly modernized in their no- 
tions of government. They 
are still ready with knife or 
rifle, and their families 
often carry on feuds, seek^ 
ing to kill all the members 
of some enemy's family. 
But just as the Afghan will 
go to any length to kill an 
enemy, so his friendship 
and hospitality are bound- 
less. A guest in the tent or 
hut of an Afghan is honored 
wdth the very best the house af- 
fords, and treated most kindly. 
Afghanistan is on a table- 
land four thousand feet 
above sea level, with a chain 
of enormous mountains fif- 
teen thousand feet high run- 
ning east and wesUIh rough 
the center. To the west of Af- 
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ghanistan is Persia, and to the north is Turke- 
stan, out of which come bitter winds to 
drive the temperature far below zero. Yet 
in summer, near Kandahar (kun'da-hiir'), 
the thermometer mounts to 120 degrees. So 
the Afghan climate is as untamed as its 
people, (ienerally there is brilliant sunshine 
and dry air that is very bracing. 

Perhaps we may catch a 
glimpse of the shah, or king, 
who is the ruler ni Af- 
ghanistan. Until rQ2 2 he 
was absolute monarch 
of the land, but in 
that year a legislature 
was organized and the 
shah, turning to more 
liberal ways of ruling, 
gathered a cabinet 
about him. 'This same 
shah, whose ^ 

was Amanullah (a'ma- ' 
ndbr«a),. tried to introduce 
other Fairopean ways, t(jo - 
Kurof)ean dress, for example 
Hut tlie triljesmen would 
have none of that, and Ama- 
nullah barely escaped with 
his life — by airplane! The next shah was 
careful not to try to change Afghan customs. 

Hut only in part does Afghanistan hold to 
the old ways. Though she has no railroads 
she has a few good automobile roads and a 
regular airi)lane service to the outside world. 
The 12,000,000 people are gradually learn- 
ing to read and write in the village sch<M»ls, 
and at Kabul is a university. The govern- 
ment has a line public health service, with 
free traveling clinics and hospitals. 

The northwe.st corner of Afghanistan is a 
rough and desert land which was once a j)art 
of a great expanse called Turkestan (tdor'kt^- 
stiin'). But Turkestan was never a single 
nation; the name means simply the place of 
'J'urkish peoples, 'ro-day Afghanistan, Rus- 
sia, and China divide control of its spread- 
out provinces. Turkestan is the center of a 
great valley or depression in the mountains, 
which runs across Asia froir. the Yellow Sea 
to the Black. Along this trough t>coples 
have shifted through the centuries like sand 
over a desert — hordes of fierce savage men 


sweeping out to overrun Europe, Mongol 
fm6ng'g6l) hordes descending on China. The 
native tribes who weathered the tempests 
were for long centuries without a home, liv- 
ing in tents, following their flocks over plain 
and desert. Even to-day many of them still 
w^ander with their flocks, but more and more 
of them are settling down on the 
great grassy plains we call 
the stcpi)es or in the desert 
oases to live the lives of 
farmers. 

Russian I'urkestan 
fell to the czar in 1865, 
and to-day it is di- 
vided into five social- 
ist republics The 
Communists are doing 
everything they can 
with radio, electric 
j)ower, and railroads 
to develop the country. In 
a good deal of this district 
the surface of the earth is 
constantly changing; rivers 
are shifting their courses or 
w'andering off to be swallow'ed 
uj) by the desert sands, lakes 
are drying up, earthquakes sometimes occur, 
riie Russian railroads plant juniper and 
poplar trees keep the tracks from being 
covered by driiting sand. 

'riie pe(;ple of Russian Turkestan are 
Mohammedans, bhey do not carry on feuds 
as do the Afghans, though they hate just as 
much to be taxed. Once the peoples of this 
region led a wamlering life traveling about 
with their herds, but to-day they have 
mostly settled down. With the growth of 
industry in Central Asia, many workers have 
come from. European Russia. 

Russian Turkestan, especially the socialist 
oublic of Uzbek (uz'bdk), is sprinkled wdth 
ancient and very' famous cities planted cen- 
turies ago on the oases of this semi-desert 
land. Samarkand (sam'ar-kantO, wdiose 
very name sounds like something (jut of the 
Arabian Nights, was once the capital of the 
dreaded conqueror Tamerlane (tim'er-liln'). 
Khiva the'va) and Bokhara (ho-kaTii), to 
VV^estern ears, bring memory of the gorgeous 
oriental rugs w'hich have been named after 





These gentlemen with their amazing 
hats are Turkomans from Turkestan. 
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Photo by Keyntoue V'iew ('o. 

A Mongolian village looks more substantial than it 
really is, for such a one as you see above can be 
set up or taken down on very short notice, whenever 


the wandering people who own it wish to move on 
to fresh pastures. The houses are built of stalks of 
millet covered over with canvas. 


the cities where they have so long been (Ui'tar). In the deserts of the north roam 
marketed. These rugs are made to-day, wandering tribes of 7 'urkomaii (tur'ko-man) 
even as they have been made for centuries, stock; in the south towns rise on the oases 


by th^* p>easants and the 
restless, wandering 
tribesmen of Uzbek and 
the rest of Turkestan, 
Eastern Turkestan, 
which used to be called 
by queer names such as 
Kashgaria, Moghuli- 
stan, and High Tartary 
(tar'ta-ri), is now the 
Chinese province of 
Sinkiang (sin'kyang'). 
It is a wild district of 
mountain and desert 
lying north of the Hi- 
malayas (hi-ma'la-yaz) 
and southwest of Mon- 



. and there is much ir- 
rigated land. Almost 
all the pcoplc^re Mo- 
hammccians. Through 
this wild country, over 
the mountains from 
India, came the religion 
of Buddha (bood'a) to 
China, and came also 
the vine, the pear, and 
the peach. 

The most famous of 
the oasis cities, Kash- 
gar (kash'giir'), which 
1 holds 80,000 people, 
guards the approach 
from Russia and India; 

seen frightful 

three inhablUnto of MongoUa, the beck- battle, massacre, and 


golia (m6ng-g6'll-a). —mmnunniir ' it has seen frightful 

y ^ /-r» • I’boto by American Museum of Natural History ® 

Its big nver, the Tarim Here are three inhabiunu of Mongolia, the back- battle, massacre, and 
(ta-rem ), dashes down ward land where people live according to old, old pillage. Kashgar 
from the mountains, customs, almost unaware of any world but their own. stands in a fertile oasis 


loses itself in huge marshes, flows on again, 
and finally disapp>ears in marshy lakes. 

The Chinese have never lived in Sinkiang; 
they have only governed it and fought over 
it. Here they have warred with Mongols, 
Turks, Tibetans (tl-bSt'&n), and Tatars 


between the Pamir (pa-mer') Mountains and 
a desert, but the wind sweeps up from the 
desert with endless force. Sinkiang has 
expelled the Nationalist Chinese and turned 
toward the near-by Soviet Union. 

As wc pass northeastward from Kashgar, 
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we shall see the tattered herdsmen living 
their wandering lives with their flocks, with 
no homes but their little dirty tents; and 
along the river sands we may possibly spy 
gleams of yellow gold. If we visit the Tien 
Shan (tl-fin' shan') Mountains we may find 
the precious jade which comes from them to 
be carved by Chinese craftsmen into dragons 
and images of Buddha and a thousand 
other fascinating things. ^ 

After we have ^ 

sand and marshes 
miles 

heart of Asia. And the first 
of Mongolia we shall see is the 
great and famous desert of !l 
Gobi (go'bc), a thousand miles y^I | 

across and six hundred from v!\¥. Ui 

north to south. It is a high 
desert, from three to five thou- 
sand feet above the sea. 

There are no trees > 

in the Gobi Desert 

rtrwjiT nn/^1 \xrn f r-\n]\r ^ 


learning the story of the Gobi Desert! 

Very few people can live to-day in this 
barren land, but north and south of it, in 
what are called Outer and Inner Mongolia, 
there arc some 4,000,000 inhabitants. Outer 
Mongolia is an independent state friendly 
to Russia; Inner Mongolia is a part of 
the Chinese Republic. 

Back in the 1200’s these Mon- 
gols were a terrible 
people. In masses 
silent, fierce cavalr>’ they 
swept across the jflains, ut- 
tering never a sound, signal- 
ing their commands with 
black and white flags. Under 
Genghis Khan (jtm'glz kan') 
they poured eastward into 
China and westward in- 
Kurope as far as Vi- 
. . enna- spreading terror 

desolation in their 
I \ path. Under Kublai 

.^1 * Khan (koo'bli kiin') 
^ they conquered China; 

^ ^ and so dazzling was 

fheir empire for a 
» * — ^ ^ few years that even 

„ now one has but to 

Co 

i a stranaer steed! sav **Kublai Khan’’ to 


now, and water only ^ »» — ^ , few years that even 

in a few wells or . . u- . rttm one has but to 

I’hoto by Keydtono > lew Co 

ponds, but many millions of a strange rider and a stranger steed! say “Kublai Khan” to 
years ago the land teemed Mongolian is siUmg astride his bring up visions of half-bar- 

With life. Dinosaurs (di no- which you may read more of on other liaric splendor. Marco Polo, 
sor), enormous reptiles that pages of these books. famous Venetian adven- 


with life. Dinosaurs (di'no- which you may rea 
sor), enormous reptiles that pages of tt 

must have looked rather like the dragons 
of fairy stories, roamed about, eating the 
luxuriant vegetation of that day or prey- 
ing upon other animals. Uncounted years 
rolled by and there came the giant rhi- 
noceros, probably the largest land mam- 
mal that ever lived, which could eat the top 
branches from a tree twenty- two feet high. 
As the country dried up into desert, the bones 
of some of these strange creatures, even some 
of the half-hatched eggs of the dinosaurs, 
turned into stone. And so to-day this region 
is a vast book, yielding to wise men the story 
of those far-off times when the world was 
young. What fun if, in our visit here, we 
should meet a scientific expedition from the 
Museum of Natural History in New York 
or from some other learned institution, and 
be able to watch the men as they go about 


turer, served the great khan, or king, many 
years, and brought back to Europe glowing 
accounts of this emperor’s magnificence. 

To-day the Mongols have forgotten those 
old times. We see them dwelling in their 
humble villages of lattice tents covered with 
felt, following their flocks across the hills 
and steppes, obeying the rules of their tribes 
and their religion. 

As to religion, many of them are Moham- 
ii'iodans, but more arc Buddhists, of the 
strange type of Buddhism called Lamaism 
(la'ma-lz’m). The lamas are the high priests 
or abbots of the Buddhist monks. Formerly 
two out of every three boys born became 
monks, and so we find in the sacred city of 
Urga (oc>r'ga), the largest city of Mongolia, 
100,000 ordinary inhabitants and a monastery 
with 13,000 monks. The lamas not only rule 
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these monks but are otherwise influential. dof?s, themselves about as big and fierce as 
Outer Mongolia, with a population of some wolves. 

700,000, has a soviet form of government. A Mongol boy has good times riding about 
'Fhere is very little farming. The people l and lassoing ponies from the herd, but a Mon- 
raise horses, sheep, and camels, and gol girl is not so fortunate. Her one great day 

export livestock and animal products. Vh is her wedding day, when she first puts on 
b rga -or Ldan Bator Khota has news- jvjB her magnificent headdre.ss of wrought silvei . 
jiapers, a theater, and a university. Queerly enough, though the Mongols are 

Everywhere we go in Mongolia we N very clever at making fine silverwork for 

seeboysandmenridingthetoughlittle ! \ w-uiw ornaments, they use 

Mongolian ponies. A Mongolian \ ver}' little silver for 

thinks nothing of riding a hundred nioney. Once the peo- 

a day. One pie ^of Urga^ use(^ 

there exciting horse j When we have 

races, sometimes on the J our tdlattheAIongolian 

spur of the moment, tent villages, we turn our 

sometimes planned as steps back toward the 

As we visit the tent j through Inner Mongolia 

villages of the Mongols . \ / | B we shall notice that great 

we see that most of of Chinese have 

them are located near ' ' ' settled here, pushing 

wells or springs, and whenever Ke>Mone \ .cu f « Mongolian herdsmen 

possible in spots sheltered by loAiwt* Un/^hT^^the world.*^' ^^nd turning the lan(^ into a 
the hills from the icy winter table-lands on which he lives aver- farming country. Then, after a 

level of the sea. h^tig ‘ii^d toilsome journey, we 

shall come to Tibet (tib'^t). 
Here we are indeed on'‘the roof of theworld.” 


wind out of Siberia. There 
are corrals to protect the 
ponies 

wolves, and for further pro- 
tection Mongol camps are 
overrun with huge shaggy 



Tibet is a desolate, high, cold plateau, 
16,000 feet above the sea, guarded by the 

Three feminine in- towering peaks of the 
habitants of **the 
country of red faces," 
as some of the natives 
of Tibet have poeti- 
cally called their chilly 
land. 



Phutu bv Flalil Mimai'r 


4.i« 
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highest mountains on earth, jagged and stu- 
pendous and covered with everlasting snow. 
It is a land almost unknown to the rest of 
the world; for it is fiercely guarded by its 
lamas and monks, whose will it is that no 
foreigner enter here. But a good many 
white men have succeeded in getting into 
the country just the same, and so we know 
what it is like. We shall pretend that we 
enter on a safe-conduct from the Dalai 
(dii-li') Lama himself, the chief lama and 
the ruler of the country, who lives at Lhasa 
(liis'ii), the capital city. 

Lamas have ruled Tibet since 1641; before 
that time it was a kingdom. The Forbidden 
Land is not always safe from invasion; in 
1904 the Dalai Lama had to lice to Mongolia 
when a British force came out of India, and 
in 1910 the same Lama lied to India from a 
Chinese attack. Nevertheless Tibet has re- 
mained an indepe\'»dpnt nation, and its three 
million inhabitants are very little disturbed 
by visitors from the outside world. 

The Childhood of a Tibetan Boy 

When a little Tibetan boy first sees the 
light, it is likely to be in a tent made of 
heavy rugs to keep out the bitter cold. His 
parents, who believefirmly in countless devils, 
have made endless charms to protect him 
and keep him well and strong. 

As he grows (jlder, he begins to 
help his father tend sheep, goats, 
or shaggy yaks. He d<^es not 


ride about on horseback as does the Mon- 
golian boy, but like him he never thinks of 
learning to read or write. 

This little Tibetan herdsboy may live as 
high as 17,000 feet above the sea, so that his 
head is literally in the clouds. Once a year, 
at least, he comes down with his family to 
the town to buy and sell, and then what a 
good time he has! He sees pony races, he 
goes on real picnics in parks outside the town, 
and he may even see a j)erformance at a 
strange Tibetan theater. 

A Lifetime in One Spot 

But not all Tibetan children are herdsboys. 
If our little boy is the son of a peasant he 
will live in a stone hut and help his father 
to till the land which he rents from some 
nobleman or monastery. Because there are 
scarcely enough men in Tibet to till the land 
properly, neither he nor his father can go 
away without the landlord’s permission; so he 
is likely to spend all his days in one spot. 

If our little boy is the son of a nobleman, 
what a fine time he will have! He will live 
in a stone house four or five stories high, 
and have yak’s milk to drink, and wear silk 
shirts and soft leather boots. Every Tibet- 
an wears a shirt, usually of lambskin with 
the wool turned in for warmth. The shirt 
is tied around the waist, making 
a bulge over the chest. This 
bulge is a pocket in which an 
enormous quantity of stuff is 


In the flat style of painting that 
we find so common in Far East- 
ern art, these Tibetans are pic- 
turing their idea of the creation 
of the world. 
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Did you know that devil chasing was a profession? 
The natives of Tibet believe that every time a person 

r ns his mouth he is in grave danger of adi^tting 
sorts of appalling devils into his body. Once in- 


side, they must be chased out again withal speed! 
For a certain amount of money the devil chasers shown 
above will perform all sorts of antics guaranteed to 
make devils flee for their lives. 


kept, sometimes even teapots and teacups. 
You see, all Tibetans, men, women, and chil- 
dren, are continually drinking tea, sometimes 
from thirty to fifty cups a day. We should 
never know it was tea, however, for they put 
salt in it, and spices, and they pour it in a 
churn and mix butter with it. Sometimes 
they add barley too. 

The Girls of Old Tibet 

The little girls in Tibet are treated better 
than in any other part of Asia. Although 
they may not choose their own husbands, 
they may own land and money and inherit 
property from their fathers, "^en they are 
young these little girls are often gay and 
pretty, with fair skins and high color and 
laughing brown eyes. They love jewelry and 
put on almost as much as they can carry. 
But all Tibetans love jewelry. Each man 
wears earrings — a rough sapphire in the right 


ear and in the left a different sort of earring 
to show his rank. 

How the Tibetans Choose a Priest 

Perhaps the most interesting thing about 
Tibetan babies is that any one of them may 
be chosen, right in the cradle, for the highest 
place in the land. This is because Tibet is 
ruled by its Jamas or priests. The Tibetans 
are very religious. One man out of four is a 
priest, and the other three are forever going 
on pilgrimages or spending their time in 
prayer or meditation. All over the l^ind there 
are monasteries ruled by powerful lamas. 
Now when one of these lamas dies, his spirit 
is supposed to enter some newbep-n babe, 
and the priests believe that by niagic and 
incantatior^ they can even tell what baby 
it is that now holds the lama’s spirit. So 
they search far and wide for the right baby, 
and when they find him they take him, even 
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as an infant, to rule the monastery. If it is 
the Dalai Lama that is found, the baby’s 
family is ennobled. 

On the southern edge of Tibet the Hima- 
layas reach higher and higher till they seem 
to pierce the very sky. Summer and winter 
alike their lofty summits are covered with 
snow and shrouded by cloucis and storm, 
and their sides clothed by mighty glaciers. 
When we have crossed the frontier into 
Nepal (n 6 -p 61 ') to the south, we may catch 
glimpses of the tallest peaks of all, even of 
Mt. Everest, which is 29,141 feet high, almost 
half again as high as Mt. McKinley in 
Alaska, the highest mountain in North 
America. Mt. Everest is the monarch of 
all mountains, the highest peak in all the 
world. No one has ever yet managed to 
climb to its rocky summit, though expedition 
after expedition has set out heroically and 
hopefully to the 

On the Way to Nepal 

'Inhere are just two passes crossing the 
Himalayas from Tibet to Nepal, and we 
must travel by one of them. It is hard 
going, too hard for wagons, or even for 
horses. Almost every article that enters 
Nepal from Tibet is carried upon the back 
of a man. But the people of Tibet prefer to 
keep the passes hard to cross, because, as we 
know, they do not want visitors. We shall 
have to let the grand scenery make up for 
the difficulties of the trail, as we wind through 
steep gorges and past stupendous jieaks down 
into the valleys toward Katmandu (kat'miin- 
doo'), capital of the independent state of 
Nepal. 

And here, south of the mountains, we 
enter a different world. Gone are the villages 
of the wandering Mongolian tribes, the thick 
rug tents of the Tibetans. Wc have returned 
to a land of farms. Although the valley 
around Katmandu is only twenty miles long 
and fifteen wide, 450,000 farming }>eo])le 
live in it. 

Besides its farmers, Nepal is full of sol- 


diers -little men belonging to a people known 
as Gurkhas (goor'kii), who were driven out 
of India two centuries ago, and came to Ne- 
pal and conquered it. The Gurkhas are vali- 
ant fighters, and the army of 45,000 men 
rules the little state of about 6,000,000 
I)eople. In addition there have been 10,000 
Gurkha soldiers in the Indian army. 

What Is a Maharajahdhiraj? 

The king of Nepal has the long title of 
Maharajahclhiraj, but his prime minister has 
most of the resj)onsibility of ruling the coun- 
try. The prime minister has most of the 
danger too, for lie is also general of the army, 
and often he is murdered or driven out by 
some j)lot. rhen a new jirime minister car- 
ries on the grA'ernnient in his place. 

Most t)f the work of Nepal is done by the 
Mongoloid Newars (ne-war'). One of their 
carpenters, working without a saw and with 
only mallet and chisel, can fashion the most 
exquisite woodwork; we may see countless 
samples of it in the 2,700 lovely shrines and 
temples around Katmandu. Other Newar 
workmen make copper jiieces into delicate 
tracery; others are farmers, builders, and 
traders. It seems rather too bad that these 
useful Newars should be ruled by the w'arlike 
Gurkhas, who are in comparison so inexpert 
at making beautiful and useful things. 

Nepal is very friendly to India, and in 
recent years two little railroads — the long- 
est measuring 33 miles - have been built to 
join India with cities in Nepal. Over them 
the people of Ncqial bring in guns, ammuni- 
tion, and machinery, and send out cardamon 
seeds for spices, and saltpeter for gunpiiwder 
and other uses. 

Along one of these railroads we travel on 
our way back to the familiar w'orld of mod- 
ern civilization. Perhaps the Tibetans in 
dieir stone houses do not require railroads 
radios, schools, and new'spapers, but we are 
very glad of the modern w’orld with its end- 
less list of comforts and luxuries and its 
vast treasures of learning and culture. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


THE SECRETS OF THE HARK CONTINENT 


Note: For basic information For statistic 

not found on this paf[c, consult consult the Ri 
the general Index, Vol. 75 . Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year Rook 
Index. 


Why is Africa called the '‘I 3 ark 
Continent’’? 5—443 
An inch of rain a day, 5~443 
Where it never rains, 5 -444 
A pie plate upside down, 5—444 
Were South America, Africa, and 
Asia once joined? 5—444 
How rainfall changes history, 5— 
444-45 

The fiv'e different branches of the 
Negro race, 5-445-46 
Things that are taboo, 5-446 
How a witch doctor cures, 5-446 
£ating an enemy to gain his 


strength and courage, 5—446 
The first attempt to circumnavi- 
gate Africa, 5-446 
Was the roc real? 5—446-48 
A man who committed suicide 
because he was laughed at, 5— 

448 

The horrible slave trade, 5 -448 
Why people went to Africa, 5— 
448 

What is a protectorate? 5 -448 
The self-governing countries of 
Africa, 5—448 

Africa the mysterious, 5-448 


Things to Think About 


What proof have we that Africa Which are better, the African 
once was joined to South holdings of France or of Eng- 

America? land? 

Picture Htmt 

^s fierce as they look, 5—443 How to kill an enemy, 5—446 

How Africa is divided, 5—444 African natives, 5—447 

Rt^lated Material 

Savage newspaj^ers, 10—29 A sad day for both Africa and 

An African missionary, 13—551 America, 7—123 

Insect armies, 3—367 What makes a desert? i 251 

The fleetest of animals, 4—403 The climate of Africa, 5 443-44 

Cousins of the pig, 4-432 The story of Sindbad the Sailor, 

The king of beasts, 4-285 14-361 

Habits and A ttitudes 

What is a fetish? 5-446 Strange ideas of how to gain 

The slave trade, 5-448 strength, 5 44^ 

Eeisure^time Activities 

PROJECT NO. I : Make a bow PROJECT NO. 2 : Make an 
and arrow, 14—49. African zoo, 14—59, 66, 68. 

Summary Statement 

The inquiring eyes of civiliza- way of life, but she remains mys- 

tion have searched into Africa’s terious and unknown. 


As fierce as they look, 5—443 
How Africa is divided, 5—444 


Savage newspaj^ers, 10—29 
An African missionary, 13—551 
Insect armies, 3—367 
The fleetest of animals, 4—403 
Cousins of the pig, 4-432 
The king of beasts, 4-285 


What is a fetish? 5-446 
The slave trade, 5-448 


PROJECT NO. I 
and arrow, 14—49. 


Make a bow 
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riiMio li\ iiiH Majenty’B Afru'-itii Dcneiidci 


These warriors of Eastern Africa have painted their enemies* But you will notice that they also find use 

bodies in a most alarming fashion to frighten their for shields and needle^sharp spears. 


The SECRETS of the DARK CONTINENT 

Full of Terrors from Man and Beast, from Desert, Heat, and Jun- 
gle, the Stretches of Africa Remained a Vast Blank Spot 
on the Map, Unknown and Fabulous, Almost 
Down to Our Own Day 


NOW on the Equator! Rivers that 
run away from the sea! Diamonds 
lying about among the sands! Ele- 
f)hants, giraffes, gorillas, lions! Mysterious 
pyramids that have stood since the dawn of 
civilization — ^and modern airports built last 
>'car! The weird beating of a savage tom- 
tom through the tropical jungles — and the 
hum of an American touring car crossing 
ancient deserts! These are a few of the 
marvels and contrasts of Africa — of that 
land which was long called the Dark Conti- 
nent because it was unknown and terrifying 
and wrapped up in savagery, but which is 
now awakening to a new and active life. 

Part of the wonder and mystery of Africa 
comes from the fact that most of the im- 
mense bulk of this second largest of the con- 


tinents lies in the Tropics, with the Equator 
cutting it crosswise almost exactly in the 
middle. For to the people of cooler lands 
the burning sun, tangled, luxurious jungles, 
and strange animal life of the Tropics always 
seem fascinating and terrible. 

Of course Africa is a land of terrible heat — 
though precisely on the Equator there is a 
mountain, Kenya, wliirh is so high that it is 
cvy'.ered with perpetual snow. The north 
and south of Africa, to be sure, are temperate 
in climate, but certain other parts, for ex- 
ample the South Sahara Desert, are as hot 
as any place on earth. 

Parts of Africa are very wet, and other 
parts are very dry. Over on the west coast 
Debunja, in the Cameroons, has about 412 
inches of rainfall in a year, or over an inch 
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a day; this is ten times the rainfall of New 
York. As one goes north from Debunja the 
rainfall grows lighter until, not many hun- 
dreds of miles distant, we come to the Sahara 
(sa-ha'ra), the greatest desert in the world, 
where for a whole year there may fall no 
single drop of rain. 

Most of North 
Africa is rainless 
desert, and in the 
southwest corner 
another enormous 
desert lies baking 
in the sun. 

In shape this re- 
markable conti- 
nent is rather like 
a pear or a bunch 
of grapes. Its 
coast line is very 
regular, so that 
good harbors are 
few. It is gener- 
ally high and level, 
a plateau or table- 
lane^ with steep 
sides sloping down 
toward the sea, 
like a pie plate 
upside down. 

Within the pla- 
teau some spots 
are lower than the 
sides, so that sev- 
eral African rivers 
run inland to 
lakes, such as 
Lake Chad 
(chad). African 
rivers on the pla- 
teau are often 
broad and navi- 
gable until they 
reach the pla- 
teau’s edge. Then they flow through rapids 
or even over waterfalls which keep boats 
from passing. With its high interior plateau, 
drenched with ceaseless tropical rains or 
parched by a blazing sun, Africa is a fortress 
into which white men have found it hard to 
push their way. 

Ages up>on ages ago, so wise men tell us. 


Africa was only a part of a vast continent 
which included India, Australia, and South 
America. The plant and animal life was the 
same in all four, as we know from remains 
that have been left in the earth. Even now 
the elephant, rhinoceros, lion, leopard, and 

crocodile are 
found in some of 
these other lands 
as well as in Af- 
rica; but the hip- 
popotamus, the 
giraffe, the os- 
trich, and the 
gorilla live in Af- 
rica alone. No 
other land has 
such a variety of 
animal life. 

It is the rain 
which determines 
whether the land 
shall be desert or 
jungle and w’hat 
animals shall live 
there. Where 
much rain falls 
vast fore&ts arise 
so dense with 
tangled under- 
growth that it is 
almost impossible 
to break through 
them; they are 
alive with wild 
things — beasts 
fierce or swift or 
cunning, stealthy 
snakes, and 
strange, bright- 
plumaged birds. 
Where there is a 
good deal less rain 
stretch wide grass- 
lands over which roam buffalo, antelope, and 
zebra. Where there is almost no rain at all, 
the land is desert. Here nothing ^ows, and 
few animals can live, though the single- 
humped camel — not native to Africa but 
imported from Arabia — ambles patiently 
across the burning sands for days without 
water, carrying loads for men. If it were 



This is the Dark Continent, which in ages past saw the glories of 
ancient Egypt and to-day hides in its deep jungles some of the 
most primitive men left in the world. But Africa has had to give 
up most of her secrets both of the past and of the present, for 
scholars have brought ancient Egypt back to life and explorers 
have penetrated to the darkest depths of the continent's for- 
bidding jungles. But the great continent is by no means all 
jungle. Burning deserts coveir many miles in the north, and 
broad grassy plains, or veldts, stretch from horizon to horizon 
in the more southern parts. 
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not for this useful beast, travel through the 
sands of North Africa would not he possiVde 
at all, 

Africa is the home of the Negro, but it 
holds other races as well. 'Fhe Egyptians 
and Berbers who live in the north are '‘Dark 
Caucasians” fho-ka'shiln) 
and, like the ancient Egyp- 
tians, belong to the branch 
known as Ham- 
i tes f h a ni'T t ) ; 
they are a thin- 



Negro groups, of which five are most impor- 
tant. First are the Senegalcse-Cuinea (sCn'- 
e-gdl-ez'-gln'i) tribes, living in Western Africa 
near the Equator, from the Congo to the 
Senegal rivers. These Negroes are fairly tall 
and well-formed. A second imjjortant group 
is the Bantu (ban'too) tribes of Central and 
Eastern Africa, who speak languages very 
much alike and who within recent centuries 
havx [)ushcd southward, driving out the 
weaker tribes they met. 'Fhe warlike Zulus 
(zdo'ldb) and Eaftirs are of Bantu stock. 

'Fhe third and fourth Negro 
groups -Bushmen and 
Hottentots — were among 
the weaker Sf)uthern 
peoples whom the Ban- 


tus opj)ressed 


come the pigmies, (ir 
. little peo]>lc, once 
a widespread 
group but now 
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gardens and herds, but the warrior tribes, 
specially trained in fighting, made frequent 
raids on the farming tribes, carrying off their 
possessions and sometimes enslaving the 
people. Other Negro people were divided 
like the Bantus into those who farmed and 
those who lived by thieving. Many a 
war between the tribes was fought out 
simply for the hope of s])oil. 

Tn those old days, and to 
a great extent still, strange 
primitive religions flourished 
among the Negro tribes. 

They believed in spirits who 
dwell in every bush, stone, 
breeze, and tool, as well as in 
every living thing. These 
spirits, especially those that 
lived in the moon and the thun- 
der and the powerful forces of 
nature, must be worshiped and 
kept from getting angry. Each 
tribe had decided that certain 
actions angered the spirits. The 
action might be anything from 
murd r to eating your food with 
someone else looking on. What- 
ever it was, it was ‘‘taboo’’ 

(ta-bdo') — forbidden. 

These simple people be- 
lieved also in sorcery and 
witchcraft and had many 
a weird magic ceremony. 

Some of them made fe- 
tishes (fe'tlsh), or images 
of their gods, and hideous 
masks to wear in the sa- 
cred dances at religious 
festivals. They had many 
kinds of “medicine men’ 

— witch doctors to make 
rain or to bring plenty to 
the harvest fields or to 
cure the sick. These 
medicine men would 
know just what incantations to shout as 
they danced wildly about the hut of the 
sick man, wearing their great glaring masks 
and making a hideous din on their drums. 

These ceremonies and beliefs differed from 
tribe to tribe. Many tribes gave much of 
their worship to their ancestors. And some 
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savage and. warlike tribes had customs which 
were really horrible. These people were can' 
nibals, who ate human flesh. A warrioi 
believed that if he took into his body the 
flesh of a brave enemy he had slain, the 
strength of the dead would pass into him. 

For the same reason human hearts, 
dried and powdered, were used in 
West Africa as medicine. Among 
some tribes a stranger or an enemy 
might be sacrificed to the gods, and 
a great feast made at which all could 
eat of his (lesli. Cannibalism 
has since disappeared am()ng 
the tribes of West Africa, 
who are now j^eacef ul farmers. 

For many centuries, while 
Africa was still well called 
the Dark Continent, white 
men caught onl}^ remote and 
fleeting glimpses of all this savage 
and teeming life l^eyond the civi- 
lized fringe along the Mediterra- 
nean. There is a story that cen- 
turies before the time of Christ 
a prisoner condemned to death 
by the great Persian king Xerxes 
(zflrk'sez) offered to prove that 
Africa was an island, if 
this proof would win his 
pardon. He sailed for 
some distance down the 
west coast but, scared or 
discouraged, turned back 
to Persia — and certain 
death. An Egyptian ex- 
pedition about 600 B.c. 
had better success. The 
wise captain sailed for 
half the year, and then 
landed and harvested a 
crop in the other months, 
thus insuring plenty of 
fresh food. This expedi- 
tion is said to have sailed 
completely around Africa, though \ye are by 
no means certain of the truth of that story. 

Since then many travelers have penetrated 
this continent of marvels; and many wild 
tales which they told to unbelieving ears 
have since been proved to be at least partly 
true. Such was the tale of the roc, told by 



This odd wooden figure, called a fetish, has a 
strange story to tell. In the Congo, in Africa, 
where little dolls like this are made, the priest 
and other members of the tribe go out into 
the jungle to cut a piece of wood, which is 
then carved into some such form as you see 
above. While they are doing this they take 
great care not to mention anybody’s name 
until the proper moment, when they select 
the person whose spirit is to inhabit the 
wooden image. The man they have chosen 
is supposed to die within ten days — and no 
doubt they make sure that he does! Then 
his spirit will, they think, make the wooden 
doll its home. These kimple African natives 
are quite convinced that if they drive a nail 
into the fetish, the spirit of the dead man will 
come out to work evil upon their enemies. 
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Sindbad the Sailor. Such were the stories of 
the pigmies, or little people, which the Greeks 
dared not tell as anything but fiction. For 
true stories about Africa have been disbe- 
lieved and laughed at all down the ages. 
Herodotus (he-r6d'6-tiis), the Greek his- 
torian, would not credit the Egyptian stories 
that in Southern Africa the sun was seen in 
the northern skies. All England mocked 
James Bruce for his true stories about Abys- 
sinia. And Speke, one of the great African 
explorers, actually committed suicide because 
people would not believe his account of Lake 
Victoria! 

On the other hand, many untrue tales 
have found believers, such as the tale of the 
ostrich which hides its head in the sand. 
For a century and more we have been sifting 
fact from fiction about Africa, and often the 
fact is the stranger! Here is a dry river bed 
which in an hour becomes an immense rush- 
ing torrent. Here are water men living in 
swamps, equally at home on land or in water. 
Just a list of the true marvels of Africa would 
be well-nigh endless. 

L is a tragic thing that when white men 
first began to visit the parts of Africa where 
the Negro lives, they could think of nothing 
better to do with the natives than to kidnap 
them and carry them off as slaves. There 
is no more cruel story in the records of his- 
tory than the story of this African slave 
trade, in which the Spanish and English 
colonists in America, and for a while even 
the young American republic itself, took but 
too prominent a part. Happily those ghastly 
ships no longer sail the ocean, with chained 
black people lying row on row in the filthy 
holds. 

During the iSoo’s, while this brutal trade 
was still going on, though not quite so briskly, 
Europe discovered that she had many other 
reasons for wanting to visit Africa and ex- 
plore its mysterious darkness. Explorers 


longed to be first to solve the secrets of her 
uncharted depths; tradesmen wanted a new 
market for goods; manufacturers needed raw 
materials and labor for their products; scien- 
tists sought the opportunity to study the 
queer native peoples; and missionaries wished 
to convert and educate them. 

Representatives of various European gov- 
ernments began visiting native chiefs and 
inducing them to sign treaties which j)ut the 
chiefs, their people, and their lands under 
the control of the European power. Little 
by little these treaties developed into “pro- 
tectorates,” under which the real ruler of 
the land was the “protecting” European 
state. 

Turkey, which ruled for about five cen- 
turies in Northern Africa, finally lost all her 
possessions, as did Germany, who ruled four 
provinces for a few" years before World 
War I. The nation now holding most terri- 
tory in Africa is France, whose 4,200,000 
square miles, including most of the Sahara 
Desert, is roughly twxnty times the area of 
France herself. England comes next, with 
just under four million square miles. Bel- 
gium, Portugal, and Spain come next in 
order, the last-named with 140,00© stjuare 
miles, riiere are only three entirely inde- 
pendent states left in Africa -Egypt, a con- 
stitutional monarchy with ,^50,000 square 
miles, Ethiopia, and Liberia. Hut every- 
wdiere the native ])eoples are being given 
more power to rule themselves. 

So even to the prying eyes of the white 
man Africa is no longer very “dark”; he has 
turned the searchlight of his own culture 
and way of life upon it. But it is still 
mysterious — still marvelous. Snow still caps 
that mountain on the Equator, camels still 
sway slowly across the de.serts, and in the 
remote jungles still throbs the weird sound 
of the tom-tom — even though there is now a 
railway from Cairo to the Cape. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 2 

THE GREEN GIRDLE OF THE SAHARA 


Note: For basic injormation 
^ot found on this paf>c, consult 
the general Index, V ol. 75. 


For statistical and current facts, 
consult the Richards Year 3 ook 
Index. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


Between the desert and the deep, 
blue sea, 5“45i 

The people who live on the Bar- 
hary Coast, 5-451 
The mountains that held up the 
sky, 5 452 

A desert whose very name means 
“desert,’' 5 45 2 
Is the desert all sand? 5—455 
Whar is an vKisis? 5 "4 5 5 
How we pjet a mirage, 5—453 
Why the desert peoples are war- 
like, 5-453 

The first Kuropeans to cross the 


Sahara, 5 453“54 
Modern means of transport 
across the Sahara as compared 
with the camel, 5-454 
A rival city which Rome demol- 
ished, 5-454 

The Arabs in Spain, 5-454 
The Barbary pirates, 5- 454-55 
The partition of North Africa by 
Europe, 5-45 5 

Where the White Nile meets the 
Blue. 5 455 

Where General Gordon was killed 
by the Mahdi, 5—455 


Things to Think About 

Do you think a trans-Saharan Which of the two Niles is more 
railroad is practicable? important to Egypt? 

Picture Hunt 

School out under the sun, 5-452 Why the natives dress as they do, 
Not as dangerous as it seems, 5— 5—454 

450 The trackless sands, 5—451 

Related IVI aterial 

Feathers for milady, 4-232 He helped divide Africa, 12—439 

Where we get dates, 9 -190 The soil that feeds us, 1-95 

The horse of the desert, 4-397 What causes a mirage, 1-423 

Rome conquers Carthage, 5 - 2 1 1 Our navy fights the Barbary pi- 


The greatest African, 12—352 


rates, 7- 482 


Habits and Attitudes 


Why desert peoples are suspi- 
cious of strangers, 5—453 
Trying to learn the secrets of the 
desert, 5 - 453“54 


Where cleanliness and hygiene 
are unheard of, 5—450 
When piracy was a well-run busi- 
ness, 5”455 


Surntnary Statement • 

The northern fringe of Africa, divided among the European na- 

home of the ancient Egyptian and tions. Its people are a mixture 

Carthaginian civilizations, is now of many strains. 
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C. One way of trans- 
porting things, if you 
do not like to use a 
market basket, is 
to carry them on 
your head, as 
this Algerian 
irl is doing. 


smiling 
flower 
deckel 
girl comes 
from Tunis. 


£. Snake charmers are among 
the most fascinating sights of 
the streets of Morocco. The 
weird, plaintive sounds that 
come from their pipes seem to 
have a hypnotic effect upon the 
snakes, which will begin to 
sway back and forth in a mo- 
notonous rhythm. Of course 
these snakes are 
not really dan- 
gerous, for their 
’ poisonous 

•/ fangs are al- 

way s ex- 
tracted 
before the 
serpents 
are al- 
lowed to 
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I'lioto hy FUin<lr&ii 

For thousands of years people have toiled across the prints are lost in the desert sands — vanished from 
hot Sahara, just as they do to-day. But their foot- the earth, as are the people who made them. 

The GREEN GIRDLE of the SAHARA 

What Men Live 'Now along the Northern Strip of Africa, Where 
the Egyptians Started the Clock of History and Where Grim 


Carthage Used to Frown 

S HE Sahara (sa-hii'ra) rolls its vast 
sandy st-a iicarh' to the nortliorn coast 
of Africa, but next to the l)lue Medi- 
terranean, stretching east and west like a 
long, crumpled ribbon, is a strip of fertile 
land. It might almost be callcfl an island of 
green, for the desert is even harder to cross 
than the sea. It might also be compared to 
a piece of Europe that had been spliced on 
Africa, for its j^lanls and animals are more 
European than African. Its people too are 
[^aVtly European, though mixed with strains 
from Africa and the Orient. 

Wc call this green strij) the Barbary (bar'- 
ba-rl) Coast, from its old name, Barbary. It 
is split up from west to cast into several 
political divisions — Morocco (mo-rCik'o), Al- 
geria (al-je'rl-a), Tunisia (tA-nfsh'I-a), Tri- 
poli tania (tre'p6-16-ta'nya), and Cyrenaica 
(slr'e-na'1-ka), the last two divisions forming 
part of the (listrict known as Libya (llb'I-a). 


across the Sea at Rome? 

Libya formerly bt longed lo Italy, the rest 
of the Barbary C(*ast to France. Southwest 
lies the little Spanish province of Rio de Oro 
(re'o da o'ro), to the south the vast Sahara, 
and to the east the ancient land of ICg\']^t, 
where history began. 

Although the Barbary Coast is not an 
Eastern, or orienLvl, country, lying as it does 
clue south from Europe, it seems to visitors 
from Europt' and America like a corner of 
the Orient. It has a religitui out of the East, 
A1 o h a m m c d a n i s m t mo-ham 'ed-*ln-Iz ’m) . 
Among the farming peoples who make their 
living from its soil are many restless Jews and 
fierce Arabs, whose Eastern ways have been 
taken up by the native i)eoples. Thus iheBer- 
ber of this small fertile strip treats his women 
folk as an oriental might treat them, and he 
has an orientaEs indifference to dirt. Yet 
the Berbers are cousins of northern peoples, 
many of them having blue eyes and fair hair. 




Photo by FUndrin 

Here is a group of children learning their lessons in in the back row, seems to have strong objections to 

an outdoor school of Morocco. One little pupil, sitting having his picture taken! 


The coast land of the Barbary States is 
called the Sahel (sa-h^5l')- Behind it is the 
Tell, or higher land, where wheat, barley, 
cotton, tobacco, and rice are grown. Behind 
the Tell is an ancient range called the Atlas 
Mountains, once fabled to uphold the sky. 
They are by no means the greatest sky- 
scrapers among the mountains of the earth, 
but some of them, in Morocco, are high 
enough to be covered with perpetual snow. 
This range ends in Tunisia. There are a few 
rivers that rise in these mountains, to empty 
into the Mediterranean; the largest is the 
Wadi Draa (wa'di dra), in Mo- 
rocco, and at certain times of year 
it is nearly dry. Toward the 
south the Atlas Mountains 
slope down to a broad val- M 

ley which divides the ^ 

mountains from camel 

the desert. Be- 

£ the best 
cause the air of means of 

this valley is desert 

Y*'. transpor- ^ 

warm and dry, tation. 
many in- - 

there to 

win health • * 

again. photo by FUDdrtn 


Beyond the valley rises the vast plateau, 
3,000,000 square miles in area, which we call 
the Sahara. The very word means ^^descrt”; 
and this is the greatest desert in all the world. 
When we think of the Sahara, w©- think of 
sand — of vast stretches of sand that lie 
blazing under the tropic sun, or stir and rise 
at the touch of the storm wind to fling them- 
selves fiercely at some laboring caravan or 
some unfortunate wanderer lost and half 
dead for water. Oh, there is plenty of 

sand in the Sahara. 

But there are other 
things too. The desert 
t is an enormous 

S table-land rising 

from five hundred to 
two thousand feet 
above the sea, and 
Wm in it are mountain 

P J ranges, high peaks, 

vv ^BBi and deep valleys. 


. ■ ■ '/• .V' 
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The peaks in the mountains of Tibesti (tl- parts of it; among the hills are bears, wolves, 

bfisTS) rise to a height of about 10,000 feet, and foxes; in the mountains are a few mon- 

And in the very center of the Sahara are the keys. The strange ostrich can live in the 

highlands of Air (a'lr) with peaks as high as open desert, and its feathers are an article 

6,500 feet. In winter these are covered with of trade. 

snow. The Sahara is sandy in the northwest But in the oases human life goes on the 
and in the east; but in the region year round. Some of these valleys 

of Tripoli there is a sandstone are quite large, containing whole 

area of bare rock, and in other groves of palm trees and produc- 

places the surface is covered cotton, tobacco, indigo, 

■ with boulders. ‘ ^ melons, oranges, and vege- 

And the Sahara is not ' tables. At several oases 

entirely without water, found large deposits 

though now and then a fffV " many cara- 

whole year may pass Sh vans of camels carry this 

without a shower. The m/ salt from oasis to oasis 

mountains get more rain ‘ 'il until it finally reaches the 

than the plains, and be- P " ■ markets of the coast 

low the snow line their cities, 

sides arc dotted with trees r Berbers and Arabs 

and other vegetation. \i' \\ ^ & roam and inhabit the 

Then there are the oases V northern reaches of the 

(6-a'sez) — spots of cool % 'S. \ M Sahara. They are also 

green and nodding palm ^ ^ known as Moors, for they are 

trees; these precious stopping ^ V '' descendants of the people 

places for the caravans arc ^ 'vho once conquered Spain and 

watered, not by rain, but by threatened to rule all Europe, 

springs and wells and underground „„,o. B,rim J^^^ause of their hitler struggle for 

rivers that come to the surface in . u . daily existence -a fight for the 

low valleys. 1 hese are the green swarthy complexion and scanty supply of food and water 
havens of refuge w^hich weary AfgiVrs.^*^** ^ desert peojiles ha\'e come to be 

travelers .sometimes see reflected restless and warlike, hoarding 

scores of miles away on a layer of the at- their slender resources and suspicious of 


Photo by l’rc»3e-l*hoio, BerJm 


mosphere; if they are wise, they shake their 
heads and murmur, “The mirage!” If they 
arc not knowing in the ways of the desert, 
they may hasten forward to the place where 
the vision seems to be — only to find it gone! 

The Dry, Hot Sahara 


strangers who seek to encroach on their ter- 
ritory. In the South Sahara Negro types 
are most common. 

Of course the Arabs of North Africa, on 
their swift camels, were the first to cross the 
mighty Sahara. In 1788, however, an Afri- 
can Association, later combined with the 


Of course no one can live long in the driest 
and hottest parts of the Sahara, places where 
for -days and nights on end, in the summer, 
the temperature does not fall below 104 
degrees. In the cool season the temperature 
may range from 68 to 78 degrees, and of 
course on the mountains the air is cooler. 
Still the Sahara is one pf the hottest parts 
of the earth. 

Few animals can live in the desert. Hy- 
enas, antelopes, small burrowing creatures, 
and a few lions manage to find food in some 


Royal Geographical Society, was formed in 
London, and exploration by Englishmen 
began. German explorers also helped in the 
work. In 1798 the German scientist Fred- 
erick Hornemann, disguised as an Arab, 
succeeded in crossing from Cairo in Egypt 
to the Niger River. Over twenty years later 
(1822) a group of bold English explorers in- 
cluding Oudney, Clapperton, Denham, and 
Hillman started south from Tripoli and suc- 
ceeded after many hardships in reaching Lake 
Chad (chad), where they separated to explore 
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the countr>' to the south and west. Clap- 
perton recrossed the Sahara to Tripoli, and 
one of the others followed the Niger River 
to the coast; he was the first European to 
make the journey. In 1849 another British 
expedition under Richardson started from 
Tripoli to Lake Chad and thence to Tim- 
buctoo. So terrible was this journey that 
all the members of 
this expedition died 
except Heinrich 
Barth, a German, 
who explored the 
southern desert coun- 
try until 1855. 

It was not until 
after i860 that Euro- 
peans began crossing 
the desert frequently. 

After they had an- 
nexed Algiers and 
Tunisia, the French 
began to do a great 
deal of exploring in 
the desert, setting up 
mi'Hary posts at 
many scattered 
poi nts. Under 
French control of the 
Sahara a motor trans- 
port from Algiers to 
Timbuctoo has de- 
veloped, and even a trans-Saharan railroad 
has been proposed. The camel, however, 
still holds his own as a means of travel from 
the northern coast to the black and sunny 
lands in the heart of Africa. It yields only 
to the airplane, to which desert sands are 
no more a barrier than the sea is. 

North African history really begins with 
the founding of colonies there by the Phoeni- 
cians about 1000 B.C., but before this we 
can see shadowy pictures of a people pcrhajts 
related to the people who built Stonehenge 
in England. This group may have come from 
Asia. It moved westward through Africa 
and north into Europe, always leaving behind 
it relics in the shape of huge stones set up to 
serve as monuments and buildings. 

The Phoenician (fe-nlsh'^n) settlement of 
Carthage, with its swift sailing ships and its 
busy trade, was a famous city of the ancient 


world; its greatest general, Hannibal, nearly 
humbled mighty Rome. But its fall came 
when the all-conquering Romans destroyed 
it in 146 B.c. To-day no stone of it stands 
upon another. 

Not content with destruction, Rome now 
occupied all the Barbary Coast, building 
roacis, storing water from the scanty rainfall, 
and encouraging set- 
tlers from Italy, 
(ireece, and else- 
where. Under Rome 
North Africa throve, 
supporting a larger 
population than ever 
before or since. Al- 
though the V'^andals, 
barbarians from the 
north, for a time dis- 
puted Roman rule, it 
lasted on until about 
640 \.D., when the 

.\rab followers of 
Mohammed f mo- 
ll am 'Cd) conqueriul 
all North Africa and 
( ) r f 1 o w' e d i n t o 

Spain. Their emiiire 
became a terror to 
("hristian Kurojie. 

Arab rule contin- 
ued after the Chris- 
tians won back Spain in the 1 400’s. Then the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese gradually cap- 
tured one Mohammedan town after another 
in North Africa. In 1515 the Turks, under 
pretense of helping the Arabs against Spain, 
took possession of the country, and ruled it 
for more than three hundred years. 

The Arabs themselves had never been 
friendly to peaceful trade among the Chri.s- 
tian nations, but under the Turks piracy 
grew and flourished as never before. From 
the 1400^8 until the French broke up the 
trade in the early i8oo^s, the pirates of the 
Barbary Coast were famous in song and story, 
a terror to honest shipping and an oppor- 
tunity to men of lawless mind. The pirate 
ships were manned by crews of slaves who 
rowed these light craft, called corsairs, so 
fast that they could often overtake sailing 
vessels. The sailors of captured ships were 



I'hoto Flaadnn 

This Morocco chief is seated on a comfortable divan in 
his home. He wears the white headdress and loose 
Bowing garments which his people find to be the best 
protection against the heat and glare of the sunny clime 
in which they live. 
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sold as slaves, and the passengers were held 
for ransom. Well-defined rules governed 
[)iracy, which even won a sort of international 
standing, for strong nations paid what 
amounted to tribute for the protection of 
their ships. Finally, however, the French 
|)Ut an end to the evil. 

With the end of piracy and the French 
conquest of most of North Africa, the Bar- 
bary Coast was s])lit into the small jiolitical 
divisions we find there to-day. d'o the ex- 
treme west lies the tiny Sjianish province of 
Kio cle Oro River of (iold — a name exf)ress- 
ing the early traders’ hopes of finding treas- 
ure liopes doomed to disaiipoinlment. 
Spain annexed Rio de Oro in 1885. 

Next Rio de Oro lie Morocco, Algeria, and 
Tunisia, all under I'rcnch control. These 
states have long been known for their fine 
leather, and besides, they produce dates, or- 
anges, nuts, lun'hei, i^rapes, wheat, and bar- 
ley. Algiers (ril- jer//), ca[)ital of Algeria, is a 
famous winter resort for tourists, who may 
st'e there an oiit[)ost of oriental civilization 
in the West. Farm jiroducts are Morocco’s 
chief ex])or1s Tunis ])ro(luces cork 

Starting Point for the Caravans 

The former Italian Iwibya, called Tripoli 
( tri|i'6-li), includes Tripolitania and Cyre- 
naica, each namt^d after a famous city. The 
city of 'IVipoli has from early times been a 
trading center, the head of the shortest 
route across the Sahara. Here have come 
long caravans bearing ivory, ostrich feathers, 
blue cotton cloth, .salt, and gold dust to be 
shipi^ed across the Mediterranean; and from 
here the caravans have carried back F2uro- 
pean goods into the center of Africa. Tripoli 
is lucky in having jdcntv of water from 
underground streams. Jt was a Roman capi- 
tal, and Roman arches may still be seen in 
its streets. l.,ibya exports sfionges. 

Cyrene (si-re'ne) was in early times a 
flourishing Clreek colony, but it was never 
rebuilt after its destruction; the modern city 
is called Benghazi (bCn-gii'ze). 

East of Libya lies Egypt, the ancient and 
mysterious land of the lower Nile. The 
upper basin of this enormous river -four 
thousand miles long — lies in the country 
called the Anglo-F^gyptian Sudan, because 

(History of Wor 


England and T'.gyjit rule it between them. 
Khartoum (kar-tofmi') is the capital of this 
immense land of over a million square miles. 

At Khartoum the Blue Nile and the W^hitc 
Nile join. The former rises among the moun- 
tains of Aby.ssinia (ib'l-sln'i-a), and its spring 
floods cause the overflow which fertilizes 
Egypt each year. The White Nile rises south 
of Lake Victoria, on the African plateau. Its 
sluggish stream flows through Lake Victoria 
and Albert; then by a series of cataracts it 
descends to the Sudan plains. 

The Famous Sudan 

The Sudan is a dr\’ country, but cattle live 
on its great stretches, and gum arabic from the 
acacia tree is plentiful. One mine yields gold. 
Cotton growls along its rivers. In former 
days it was filled with wild animal life. 

.Sir Samuel Baker in 18O2 began exploring 
the Sudan h)r big game; he remained as ex- 
plorer and later as governor. 11c did much 
to stam[) out the slave trade betw'cen Egypt 
and the black countries of the Upper Nile. 
Baker’s work w’^as continued by (Jeneral 
Cordon, who held Khartoum and the Sudan 
until 1884, when he was killed by Moham- 
medan forces under the Mahdi (ma'dc), a 
religious leader. In i8()8 the British again 
captured Khartoum and set up a joint Anglo- 
Egyptian rule. 

North .Africa s.iw bitter fighting in W’orld 
W ar T 1 — we have told all about it in our story 
of that conflict At one time the Axis forces, 
launching an assciult eastward from Libya, 
seemed in a fair wav to sweep across the con- 
tinent and take the Suez Canal from the Brit- 
ish. The tide of battle ebbed and flowed 
across the desert, with the control of the 
Mediterranean at stake. But late in 1942 
in a surprise landing the British and Ameri- 
cans took j)ossession nf Algeria and French 
Morocco, and British troops drove the Axis 
forces westward from Egypt into I'unisia. 

And now let us journey down the Nile 
again to the sea. Then our last glimpses of 
North Africa may be of the land of pyramids 
and obelisks, of low plains made fertile b\ 
irrigation ever since a day beyond the mem- 
ory of man, of those dark, strange people who 
built in Africa one of the two earliest civiliza- 
tions in the wairld. 

War II 6 493) 
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Reading Unit 
No- 3 

WHBRE THE QUEEN OF SHEBA LIVEO 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Hook 
the general Index, Vol. i §, Index. 

Interesting Pacts Explained 

The horn of Africa, 5-457 A lake as high as a fairly tall 

Land of the King of Kings, 5— mountain, 5—461 

457 A hunter’s paradise, 5—461 

Where the thermometer almost The man who filled in the empty 
flows over, 5—457 spaces on the map, 5 461-62 

The aromatic region, 5-458 Stanley’s search, 5-462 

A feather in his hair, 5—458 The highest peak in Africa, 5— 

The ‘‘Mad Mullah,” 5-458 462 

The descendants of Solomon and The Mountains 6f the Moon. 5— 
the Queen of Sheba, 5 -458 462 

The land of Prester John, 5--460 The longest fresh-water lake in 
When a woman became the the world, 5—464 

Queen of Kings, 5—460 The legends of Sindbad, 5 464 

The coronation of Haile Salassie, French slave traders wipe out the 

5—460 population, 5—464 

Where the Nile rises, 5—461 

Things to Think About 

Why is the Abyssinian church land to own Rhodesia? See 

different from other churches? map. 

Why was it necessary for Eng- • 

Related JVl aterial 

A hero to his enemies, 13--551 Cotton growing, 9-27 

Sindbad the Sailor, 14—361 The tsetse fly, 3 -365 

An unsuccessful Italian struggle Gold mining, 9—392 

for Abyssinia, 6—309 The Mad Mullah’s religion, 13— 

Growing coffee, 9—129 521 

Sheba visits Solomon, 5—123 Asbestos, 9 386 

Practical Applications 

Why did Italy seek the acquisi- Why is the trip on the railroad 

tion of Abyssinia? 5—460 in Abyssinia a long one? 

Habits and Attitudes 

How the Somalis live, 5~458"* Heroic Dr. Livingstone, 5—461- 

Abyssinia’s natural defenses 62 

against enemies, 5—458 A cruel industry, 5—464 

How the pheasant lives, 5-461 

Summary Statement 

Eastern Africa is more habit- ities for improvements and prog- 
able than the arid and jungle ress than many other parts of the 

regions, and has greater possibil- continent. 
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I’holu by \ iMuiil I'MiJcatioQ Service 


Judging from th%i puzzled expressions on the faces of in the center of the group must be teaching them the 
these dark children of Africa, the Christian missionary mysteries of the alphabet. 

WHERE the QUEEN of SHEBA LIVED 

From Her Ancient Home We Are Going to Wander do%vn the 
Eastern Coast of Africa to the Island of Madagascar, 
Meeting Many a Wonder on the Way 


THE east, Africa thrusts an arm 
I far out into the Indian Ocean. This 
great peninsula is shaped like a huge 
trumpet with the small end toward the sea, 
and it is called the Horn of Africa, To the 
north, on the upper curve of the horn, lying 
along the Red Sea, is Eritrea (a're-trS'a), 
a former Italian possession. Along the coast 
of the Indian Ocean lies Somaliland (s6-ma'- 
1^-land), which is divided from north to 
south into three sections, one of them French, 
one British, and a third and largest that 
formerly belonged to Italy. To the westward, 
inland, is the ancient independent kingdom 
of Abyssinia (ab'I-sInT-a), or Ethiopia (e'thl- 
6'pl-a), whence the Queen of Sheba journeyed 
long ago to visit King Solomon, and where, 
even to-day, the emperor calls himself the 
King of Kings. Let us wander for a while 
through these tropical lands, and then pass 


on down the coast to take ship for the 
amazing island of Madagascar. 

The coast of Eritrea is very hot and damp; 
at the chief seaport, Massawa (mas-sii'w'a), 
the thermometer often climbs to 120® in the 
shade. Inland the land rises to a plateau; 
there the climate is cooler, and more rain 
falls. The natives, wandering tribes related 
racially to the white people, fish for pearls 
and mine salt and potash. The Italian gov- 
ernment set some of them to raising cotton, 
tod started irrigating the land. In 1930 
Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Italian Somaliland 
w^ere united as Italian East Africa. 

Somaliland is mainly a great table-land, 
sloping southeastward from high, barren 
regions, where camels are used for travel, 
down to a sandy level along the coast. 
There are great op>en plains covered wdth 
coarse grass, and rolling lands grown thick 
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panthers, giraffes, hyenas, antelopes, gazelles, 
and many other wild beasts were plentiful 
there. Great numbers of these animals have 
been killed off to-day, and camels, sheep, and 
goats have replaced them. Yet the 
d is still rich in strange wild 
things. Ostriches live here, 
ai A the queer wart hog, so 
ugly that he is fascinat- 
ing, and thousands of 
crocodiles. 

Part of inland So- 
maliland belongs, not 
to any European 
power, but to Abys- 
sinia. This proud 
and robust nation 
has a histor}^ that 
goes back thousands 
of years. Its em- 
j)erors all claim to be 
descended from Solo- 
mon and the Queen of 
Sheba. In Roman times 
its territory stretched clear 
to the Red Sea. h'or many 
centuries Abyssinia, protected 
by her lofty moiintiuns and deep 
valleys, managed to light off 
in thinking that he has kiUed succJssfully every effort of the 

some enemy. These people are Mohammed- European powers to conquer her. In 
ans and their hatred of the Christian in- she proudly took her seat in the League of 
vaders, together with their natural fierceness > Nations, all Kurofie thus formally admitting 
in war, made them fight- bitterly against that she was an independent nation. 
European rule. British Somali- Hero aro some of the strange I'hc |)eople of this wide and 
land, in particular, was stirred structures that dot the landsw^ fertile land (ome of so man\' 
to battle (1901-1905) by the odd UtUe “mushrooms” are stocks that the very name, Abys- 
*^Mad Mullah,” a wild Somali *^in^*e*cerSer **°'*** sinia, has been chosen because 

chief. in Arabic it means “mixed,” 

Somaliland was once a t 'The Nubians (nQ'bi-an), 

paradise for hunters of big ruling group, are Dark 

game; lions, 
elephants, 
leopards, 


with low trees and thorny bushes. From 
the bushes the people take fragrant balsams 
whose very names are poetry — ‘'balm of 
Gilead” and frankincense and myrrh. Until 
a century or so ago, Somaliland 
was called simply "the 
made region.” Half th 
world's supply of incense 
comes from the plants 
that grow there. 

The modern name 
of the land comes 
from the native peo- 
ple, the Somali (so- 
ma'le). They are 
all tall and warlike, 
in blood Dark Cau- 
casian (k6-ka'shan) 
mixed with Negro. 

They stride through 
the bush clad in their 
many-colored garments 
of long strips of sheeting 
wound about them, and 
armed with spear and shield — 
a d, in these later days, with 
guns. If we see a Somali warrior 
with an ostrich feather in his 



I'hoiu Field Mueeiiiu 

This young soldier comes from 
the Sudanese border of Abys- 


hair we shall probably be right sinia. His turban is a part of 

his regular soldier’s uniform. 



Pbeto by Field Mumuui 
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A. We may be 
sure that this 
boy of Kenya 
Colony, in 
British East 
Africa, is 
h altogether 
I pleased 
with his 
L appear- 
m ance. 



B. These two wrestlers 
of Madagascar have 
come together for a 
friendly bout. 


D. No cowboy's chaps 
for this Abyssinian 
horseman 1 It is hard to 
tell whether he is riding 
his horse bareback — but 
he is certainly riding it 
bare-toed 1 


C. Here is another 
Kenya Colony inhab- 
itant, who has got 
together a most un- 
usual outfit. 



F. It was Nature herself 
who built the house of this 
East African native. She 
laced tree trunks and 
bushes together into quite 
a comfortable dwelling 
place. 



G. This inhabitant of Mada- 
gascar is not dressed for sun 
bathing. He is merely wearing 
his everyday clothes — and very 
comfortable ones they are. 







E. Cere- 
monies in 
Kenya 
Colony 
require 
s p e c i a 1 
Clothes-- 
or paint I 



A/ 


P^OtoR by Fi«M MiiR®utn 
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Photo by Keystone View Co. 


Since m a n has gained the upper hand, the fascinating Nowadays “big-game hunting" has lost most of the 

animals of Africa are becoming comparatiyely rare. excitement and danger that made it a real sport. 


Caucasians. So are the Hamites (hAni'It), 
many of whom dwell here also. Many Jews 
came to Abyssinia at the time of the Baby- 
Ic ian Captivity, and Greeks and Arabs have 
settled here, too. .\ll these peoples have 
mixed with the Negroes. 

A great many Mohammedans live in Abys- 
sinia, but the ruling group has been Chris- 
tian for fifteen hundred years. During the 
long centuries when the Mohammedan peo- 
ples closed around this Christian island and 
shut it off from the rest of Christendom, 
there was a vague tale afloat among the 
people of Europe of a Christian realm hid 
somewhere in the East and ruled by a great 
king called Prester John, So when a bold 
Portuguese explorer in 1490 finally pushed 
through to the capital of remote Abyssinia, 
he thought that he had found this fabled 
kingdom, and gave the emperor a letter from 
the Portuguese king addressed to Presfer 
John ! The Abyssinian church, which is more 
like the Coptic church, the branch of the 
Christian church in Egypt, than like the 
Catholic or Protestant churches, is to-day 
still a mighty power in the state. 

The Queen of Kings 

The ruler of Abyssinia bears the resounding 
title of Negus Neguet, or King of Kings. 


When a woman came to the throne in 1910, 
they called her Queen of Kings. But for 
many generations the emperors would have 
been glad enough for their vassal-kings to 
be mere earls or barons if that would have 
made it easier to hold the unruly realm to- 
gether. In the nineteenth century matters 
.were made worse by a quarrel w^ith England 
and then a war with Italy. But graclually 
the empire became more unified. 

In November, ig.so, coronation ceremonies 
were held for His Imperial Majesty Haile 
Selassie I, King of Kings, Emperor of hUhi- 
opia, Conquering Lion of the Tribe of Judah. 
He is a modern in his ideas, with great plans 
for developing his country. These plans were 
tragically thwarted when in 1935 Italy, 
tempted by Abyssinia’s rich oil deposits, in- 
vaded the country, conquered the valiant but 
primitive inhabitants, and annexed (1936) 
almost the whole territory. The League of 
Nations tried to prevent the act^ but fearing 
to bring on a European war, was not so 
vigorous as it might have been. Haile Selas- 
sie (hi'lS, s&-las'sI-&) fled, but he returned to 
his throne in 1941, after the British had 
driven the Italians out of his land. 

The realm of the King of Kings is about 
350,000 square miles in extent, or three times 
as large as the British Isles. About 60,000 
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people live in its capital, Addis Ababa (ad 'Is 
a'ba-ba). A one-track railroad connects this 
city with the coast, but the trip of 350 miles 
takes from thirty- three to forty-eight hours. 

For the most part, Abyssinians travel by ox 
cart, or with mules or camels. 

The Abyssinian peasants live in small vil- 
lages of cone-shaped thatched huts having 
neither doors nor windows. They raise hay, 
grain, and grapes, and they herd animals 
from which they produce butter, leather, and 
milk. Some of the natives work in copper 
mines and some in the production of gold, 
coal, iron, and platinum. There are valuable 
oil deposits to tempt the foreigner. Hides, 
skins, coffee, and beeswax are the chief 
exports; cotton goods are the chief imports. 

A branch of the Nile rises in Western 
Abyssinia, and sends down, from June to 
September, those floods which used to puzzle 
men ages ago because people did not realize 
that the dry season along the lower Nile 
might be the season of flood far up where the 
river ri.scs. So slowly did the water travel! In 
Northern Abyssinia is Lake Tana (ta'nii), a 
magnificent body of water 1,100 square miles 
in area and lying 5,775 feet above the sea. 

But we must leave the ancient land of the 
Queen of Sheba to journey southward in one 
of the most recently explored regions in 

all Africa. Below Abyssinia ThU U wh«t the fashionmble Udiw 
and Somaliland lie a group of Uganda are weaxug. Huge 
of British states which are 
either i)rotectorates with na- 


tive rulers under British control or colonies 
administered by governors from England. 
The Equator cuts across the upper part of this 
region, which includes Kenya Colony, Ugan- 
da (do-gan'da), Tanganyika (tan'gan-ye'kii) 
Territory, Nyasaland (nya'sa-land), and the 
island of Zanzibar (za,n'zi-bar'). Tanganyika 
was formerly German East Africa, and was 
taken over by England after World War I. 

This vast land was hard to open up to 
civilization. Much of it is still big-game 
country, where the elephant crashes through 
the forest and the lion breaks the stillness 
with his terrifying roar. It has many desert 
spots, and in addition to the peril of wdld 
beasts the explorers had to face the peril of 
hostile natives, for many warlike Negro 
tribes live here. On top of all this was the 
f)eril of the tsetse (tsfit'sfi) fly, dreaded carrier 
of tropical disease. 

Brave and Devoted Livingstone 

But during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century many bold explorers, mostly Eng- 
lishmen, braving all these perils and hard- 
ships, filled in the blank spaces on the map 
of East Africa. Most famous of them all was 
David Livingstone, a missionary turned ex- 
plorer, who journeyed back and forth through 
the deserts and jungles between 184^ and 
1873. He discovered Victoria 


necklaces seem to be the dominant 
note, but lip rings and girdles are 
strongly featured. 



Photo by Uia Majesty** Eastern African Dependencies 
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trails, one of the most powerful and beau- 
tiful cataracts in the world, and named it 
after the English queen. He explored Lake 
Nyasa, third largest lake in Africa, an amaz- 
ing body of water lying 1,565 feet 
above the sea, yet so deep that - 

in places its floor is 750 feet 
below sea level. 

On one of these adven- i 

turous journeys (1871) m 

Livingstone w^as lost W T 

from sight for so long ^ M * 

that another ex- B ^ 

plorer, Henry M. B 

Stanley, set out to ^ 

And him. It is one of 7 
the romantic marvels 

of African history . BBiL^K^H 

that he did find him, 
coming up to him in 
the heart of the wil- , 

derness to lift his cap ^ 

courteously and say, . 

“Dr. Livingstone, I 
presume?’’ — as if y' • 

ih( y had happened to 
meet in somebody’s draw- 
ing-room! Yet when Living- ^ 

stone came to die, he died in ' 
the wilderness, far from any 

friend of his own people. ai,.... 

Stanley himself proved that 


Equator, Ruwenzori (rob'wSn-zo're), and 
Kilimanjaro (kll'^-miin-jcVro), 19,710 feet 
high and the loftiest peak in Africa. 

To-day railroads run through Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika, and air- 
plane routes are under devel- 
_ ^ : opment. The fertile uplands 

of Kenya, warm rather than 
hot because of their 5,000- 
B|||P|^B foot elevation, produce 

■ V colTee, Indian corn, and 
" '4 sisal for making rope, 
while the low lake 
region grows rice and 
r'; bananas. Cattle and 
L ; sheep are bred. I'he 
m climate of the upland 
K ' parts of Kenya is 
B. suited to Europeans. 
B ^ Uganda lies inland, 
sending its cotton, 
j > oil-seed, and cofTce 
by railroad to the 
' coast. It is ruled, 
> under the British 
governor, by native 


im y naa nappenea to . \ ^ governor, by native 

meet in somebody’s draw- ‘‘-'f >> '> "<• 1)1 its 

ing-room! Yet when Living- ^ known as lukikos*- Uganda 

stone came to die, he died in is in many ways more ad- 

the wilderness, far from any vancc<l than most of the na- 

friend of his own people. Pfc„„ kmit*. ai,.™. five states. 'Fhere is almost 

Stanley himself proved that every sort of country and cli- 

the Nile rises in Lake Victoria. Sd wmbtag Uganda— from .snow 

Before either of his journeys one another’s hair. Since the oil capped peaks to enormous 
or the last of Livingstone’s, •« itteW tob^Ms swamps, from deep forests to 


or the last of Livingstone’s, Sew to bMess pJaased swamps, from deep forests to 

J. H. Speke had found Lake with the effect than are the natives desert regions. The Ruwenzori 
Victoria — Victoria Nyanza themselvesl Mountains, to the westward, 

(nyan'za), from the native word for “lake”; are the marvelous “Mountains of the Moon” 
and white men had seen the three great described by the ancient geographer, Ptolemy- 
snow-capped mountains, Kenya on the (t6l'e-ml). 



Photo by Hia Majomy’a EMtorn Atricon iJopentlenci 


These bales ef cotton sre stacked beside tracks in 
Uganda, waitiikg to be shipped to English mills. Kenya 
and Uganda also export mdea, ivory, tin, and wool. 
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F'horo ^ i«iual IMucutJon Service 

No purple and ermine for these chiefs of East Africa! course, a little paint or carefully applied tattooing, and 
Ceremonial **robes** of gingham and calico are quite a few strings of seeds and shells, will give the rulers 
gorgeous enough to impress their subjects. And, of an air of even greater majesty. 





Photo by Visual Education Service 


The people of this community in East Africa have ent from ours; so they probably decided upon this 
chosen a really beautiful spot to build their village. majestic grove of palm trees for the shade it would 
But their idea of what is beautiful is often very differ- provide, rather than for its scenic effect. 
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Tanganyika lies along the sea, and while 
its climate is not so attractive as that of 
Kenya, it contains many great plantations 
conducted by white men with native labor. 
Bordering this province lies Lake Tangan- 
3dka, the longest fresh- water lake in the world, 
which is over four thousand feet deep, its 
bed at one place being more than two thou- 
sand feet below the level of the sea. Next to 
Lake Baikal (bi-kiil') in Siberia it is the 
deepest lake in the world. 

The capital and port of Tanganyika Terri- 
tory is Dar es Salaam (diir'fes-sa-lamOf or 
“Home of Peace, and from here a railway 
extends inland to Lakes Tanganyika and 
Victoria. This railway carries products from 
as far away as the Belgian Congo. 

Those early explorers, the Portuguese, 
began searching out lower Africa as early as 
1498. Later they even succeeded in crossing 
the continent from Mozambique (mo'zSm- 
bek'), on the cast coast, to Angola (a.ng-go'- 
la), on the Atlantic. At one time they 
claimed territory clear across the continent, 
but the British insisted on holding the middle 
lai 1 as a link between South Africa and the 
Sudan. 

The fertile soil and plentiful labor supply 
of the Mozambique plateau have attracted 
trading companies and plantation owners. 
Here are grown sugar, sisal, maize, tobacco, 
and cotton, while the mines produce gold, 
coal, mica, iron, graphite, and asbestos. The 
uplands, free from the tsetse fly, are excel-_ 
lent for stock, and big game is rapidly dis^ 
appearing before the numerous herds of cattle 
and sheep. 

A Fragment of the Past 

Our journey down the east coast of Africa 
is not quite finished until we pay a visit to 
Madagascar (mS-d'a-gas'kar), 230 miles out 
to sea. It is the fourth largest island in tfie 
world — only Greenland, New Guinea, and 
Borneo are larger; it contains about 228,000 
square miles. 

The astonishing thing about Madagascar 
is not its size, but the fact that it is like a 
fragment left over from that time unbeliev- 


all one enormous continent. Some of its 
animals — the lemur, the wart hog, the ten- 
ree — are of a primitive sort, probably left- 
overs from that far-off age. They are indeed 
as much like Indian or South American ani- 
mals as they are like those of Africa. 

Some of these queer beasts and birds must 
have got into legends, when venturesome 
mariners of the ancient world brought back 
twisted stories of the wonders of their voy- 
ages. Sindbad the Sailor, known to all 
readers of the Arabian Nights, may have 
visited Madagascar. For he told of the roc, 
a fabulous bird which laid eggs as big as 
temples I Now an extinct bird of this mar- 
velous island used actually to lay eggs six 
times the size of ostrich eggs. 

The Strange People of Madagascar 

Even stranger to relate, Madagascar’s 
people arc not Negroes or Dark Caucasians, 
but largely Malays. Now since the nearest 
Malay port is over three thousand miles 
away, these daring sailors must have made 
the long journey in force, no one knows how 
many centuries ago. The Malays found 
some Negroes already in Madagascar, but 
they had no trouble in making themselves 
rulers of the island. The conquerors still 
speak a Malay dialect, and they have typical 
Malay features — coarse, straight black hair 
and slanting eyes. Their most important 
tribe are the Hovas (huv'a). 

The Dutch made the first settlement, in 
1635. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu (re'she- 
lyfi') gave the island to a French company 
which made so many slave raids that it wiped 
out the population over a large area. Eng- 
lish missionaries came in 1820 and worked 
successfully; about a million out of three 
million natives are now Christians. In 1885 
the French captured the port of DiegO' 
Suarez (dya'go-swa'ras), and in 1896 they 
annexed the whole country. To-^ay Mada- 
gascar has certain powers of self-government 
and also sends deputies to Paris. 

Madagascar raises cattle, h^p, raffia, 
cotton, and silk. It mines graphite, gold, 
iron, copper, and nickel. Like Africa the 


ably long ago when Africa, Madagascar, country has a low coast land with a high 
India, Australia, and South America were central plateau and low mountains in the east. 

(History of World War n 6 — 493) 
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Reading Unit 
No. 4 


THROUGH THE LAND OF THE CONGO 

Note: For basic injormaiiott For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, V ol. 15. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


The heart of darkness, 5—467 A land organized as a home for 

People who live on water, 5-467 freed slaves, 5—470-71 

Men only four feet tall, 5 467 A queer way of transacting busi- 

Stanley finds the source of the ness, 5—471 

Congo, 5—468 How the Gold Coast was named, 

Stanley asks for international 5 471 

control of the Congo, 5—468 A Xegro republic modeled on the 

Wings over the jungle, 5—468 United States, 5—472 

Selling a million slaves in ten Africa's deepest forests, 5-472 
vear^ 5—468 Where peanuts come from, 5— 

The river that flows in a circle, 473 

5—470 “The p>ort of the Sudan in the 

The white man’s fight against Sahara,” 5—473 

tropical disease, 5—470 .A people welcome foreign inter- 

How Guinea got its name, 5—470 ference, 5—473 

Picture Hunt 

A primitive bridge, 5—467 A native jazz band, 5—471 

“Big” little men, 5—470 Old methods of threshing, 5-472 
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Pliutu by Field Museum 


Like a giant spider web this primitive bridge, woven across the river Mungo, so that people may pass 
by the natives of Western Africa, stretches its threads across it from jungle to jungle. 

Through the LAND of the CONGO 

We Go to See All the Sights up and down the West 
Coast of the Dark Continent 


HKN he wants to give us the very 
feeling and sf)irit of Negro Africa, 
the poet Vachel Lindsay tries to make 
us see the Congo: 

Then I saw' the Congo, creeping through 
the black, 

Cutting through the jungle with a golden 
track ! 

For just as the Nile means the great stone 
sphinx and the mystery of the oldest civiliza- 
tion, so the Congo means dark troj:)ical for- 
ests and naked black men beating their drums 
in some savage dance. The huge basin of 
the Congo River, an area half the size of the 
United States, is the very * ‘heart of dark- 
ness,” the center of Negro Africa. 

When white men first threaded their way 
through the mazes of this country, it was a 
land of cannibals, of fierce black spearmen 
who would kill without stopping to ask why. 
Cannibalism has been pretty well stamped 
out now, and most of the Negroes live peace- 


ful and comparatively civilized lives. Rut 
strange tribes still dwell in the inland regions. 
Far up near the source of the mighty river, 
on Lake Bangvveulu (bang'w'e-^'lob), lives 
an odd, shv ])eople who are at home in the 
water, building their houses on reed plat- 
forms in the marshy lake. In another place, 
on the Aruw'imi (ii'roo-w'e'me) River, w'hich 
is a branch of the Congo, is the densest of 
forests, ahvays dark and damp, and here live 
the pigmies, those strange little people about 
four feet high that most of us have alw'ays 
supposed lived only in fairy tales. Through 
the forests still run the game trails used by 
the big animals of Africa. 

We know*^ now that the Congo is the largest 
river in Africa and the second largest in the 
w’orld; only the Amazon pours more water 
into the sea. We know, too, that it rises in 
North Rhodesia (r6-de'zhl-a), flow's north 
and w'est, bending near to the source of the 
Nile in Lake Victoria, and then flowing w'est 
and southwest in a great sweeping curve to 
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the Atlantic. We know that there are three 
parts to its course : the Upper Congo, 
where ships cannot go; the navi- - 

gable Middle Congo, a noble . 
and placid stream over a thou- ^ 
sand miles long; and the ff 
Lower Congo, 176 miles of § 
swift current and tumbling m 
rapids too turbulent for B 
shipping, where the waters 1 . 

sweep down from the in- R 
terior highlands to the sea. % 

Blit it is still less than a 
century since these things were ^ 
first made known. To be sure, a 
Portuguese explorer sighted the 
river's mouth ten years or so Photo by Ainericaa Mu 


1885 brought about the foundation of the 
Congo Free State, of which he him- 
self was made president. But as 
time went on grave abuses 
arose in the Congo, and tales 
^ of even worse things than 
\ seem actually to have hap- 
w pened added to the indig- 
^ nation of the world. 

V V So in 1908 Belgium 
finally annexed the Free 
^ State outright in order to 
have a better chance of 
stamping out the injustices 
that had been done to the peo- 
ple, especially the natives. Tt is 
im of Natunj Fiiniory ttow Called the Belgian 
native of darkest Congo. Perhaps 11,000,000 


river 5 mouLu cen years or so photo by Amencaa MuBeum of Natural Fiintory ttow caiieci tue i>elgian 
before Columbus sailed. But This you^ man is a native of darkest Congo. Perhaps 11,000,000 
nothing much was done about * lSSd*of'™.Si^ 5 l ®oi^ People live there, only some 

it until the great pieriod of where the vegetation is so dense that 20,000 of whom are whites. 
African exploration began the sun can scarcely pierce it. Mines and plantations, rail- 
less than a century or so ago. Livingstone ways and even airplane routes arc fast 

was the first to explore the upper part of being developed — even here in the heart 

of the river basin (1864), but he did not of the ‘‘Dark Continent.’' 

unravel all the twistings of this To the south of the Congo rc- 

nei vork of rivers, and he died ^ gion, along the West African 

(1873) still believing that the coast, lies Angola (ilng-go'la), a 

source of the Congo was the source territory nearly as large as Alaska, 

of the Nile. His work was carried which has belonged to the Portu- 

on by Stanley, who first traveled | , guese since the clo.se of the fifteenth 

down the Congo to the Atlantic. f j century, the time of their greatest 

He was the only white man of all §' glory as traders and explorers. For 

the expedition to come through centuries after the time when white 

alive. men seized it Angola was a center 

Now at that time the Congo for the trade in slaves. As late as 

country was still suffering the hor- ^^75 over 100,000 slaves a year 

rors of the slave trade. The Arab were being shipped to Brazil, the 

slave traders who infested the West Indies, and elsewhere — al- 

region would destroy whole villages though the trade had been for- 

to get a few able-bodied slaves. It bidden in 1830. On account of 

was partly the fear and hatred 1 this shameful traffic and the 

which this terrible traffic ^ ravages of the dreaded 

roused in the natives that * sleeping sickness, the na- 

made the exploration of the \ Witmi W live population has dwiii- 

Congo so dangerous a busi- V ^ ^ 1 ' died sadly. Yet the inland 

ness. ' o plateau of Angola is fertile, 

Stanley knew only too much ^*®«»®** society contains large coffee, 

about these conditions, and from* S'. tobacco planta- 

now he pleaded for inter- way ft cl^g^to fts master, seems to be tions, as well as rich mines 
national government of the fellow. yielding diamonds, copper, 

Congo basin. King Leopold II of Belgium malachite fma.l'a-klt), iron, and gold, 
was much interested in the proposal, and in North of the Belgian Congo, next the 


* Mines and plantations, rail- 
ways and even airplane routes arc fast 
^ being developed — even here in the heart 
^ of the “Dark Continent.” 

To the south of the Congo rc- 
^ gion, along the West African 
^ coast, lies Angola (ilng-go'la), a 

SjllJl ; territory nearly as large as Alaska, 
¥ K which has belonged to the Portu- 
IIIotI I ^ guese since the clo.se of the fifteenth 
PHi I I century, the time of their greatest 
traders and explorers. For 
ySiLO centuries after the time when white 
^cn seized it Angola was a center 
the trade in slaves. As late as 
1875 over 100,000 slaves a year 
nKr , were being shipped to Brazil, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere — al- 
■Hki though the trade had been for- 
bidden in 1830. On account of 
this shameful traffic and the 
^ ravages of the dreaded 
* sleeping sickness, the na- 
tive population has dwiii- 
died sadly. Yet the inland 
w /ff plateau of Angola is fertile, 

kioioKioai Society contauis large coffee, 

from* £11 and tobacco planta- 

aaster, seems to be tions, as well as rich mines 
ite little fellow. « : 1 1’ i 

yielding diamonds, copper, 

malachite fm^Ll'a-klt), iron, and gold. 

North of the Belgian Congo, next the 
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coast, lies F'rench Equatorial Africa, a pos- vegetables -grow easily. From May to Oc- 
session connecting with the vast French ter- tober winds blow from the sea bringing a 

ritory to the north, the Sahara and ^he great deal of rain, but for the other half of 

Barbary States. The French have opened the year a cool dry wind called the harmattan 
up this plateau country, which is high enough (har-mat'Sn) blows from inland. The tem- 
to escape the heat of the Tropics, and has perature along the coast averages about 8o®. 
very great resources of many kinds. Guinea used to be considered most unhcalth- 

ful for white people, but modern sanitation 
Africa s Crazy Quilt fighting valiantly — and success- 

French Equatorial Africa is at the east fully—against disease, 
end of (iuinea (gin'f), a region which extends Naturally such a fertile land can support 
west and north along the Gulf of Guinea as many people, and Guinea is denscl}' popu- 
lar as Cape Verde (vurd). A good share of lalcd with Negroes of many groups and 

Guinea is a piece carved out by the Niger tongues. Thc.se Negroes raise pineapples, 

(ni'jer) River, which flows southward. bananas, and coffee. The den.se forests yield 

The land is all of a piece so far as rubber, mahogany, gum copal, kola nuts, 

geography goes, but politically it is palm oil, and coconuts. In general the 

very much like a crazy quilt. There are Negroes arc encouraged to raise or manage 

divisions governed by Eng- pi^ea of the Belgian Congo plantations, selling 

land, France, and Portugal, as are posing here beside a white man their produce to white traders 
well as the free state of Liberia MemYo*be doin^th besMo iSSk along the roast. 

(ll-be'rf-a). A glance at the s^ong and seem detemined to show As we have seen, the whole 
^ that they are capable beings m 

map will show what a mix- spite of their size! west coast of Africa, easily 

ture of countries is Guinea. reached from Europe by ship 

The name “Guinea’^ sounds as and Iving across the open Atlantic from 


thi igh it had come from the glitter- ^ 
ing guineas that 

hoped to find in 

it probably did not. But mS 

in truth Guinea is a rich 

land. The early traders w 

named the parts of the 

coast after the things they 

found there — the Slave 

Coast, now Dahomey (da- 

h 5 ^ma) and Togoland; the V 

Gold Coast, now combined I 

with Ashanti (a-sh^nTe) ; l 

the Ivory Coast, which j 

still goes by its old name; 1 

and the Grain Coast, now I 

Liberia and Sierra Leone I 

whole land is well watered I 

fish flow through ^ i 

green valleys Pboto hy Fifid Mimniifii 
where grain and 


reached from Europe by ship 
and lying across the open Atlantic from 
the New^ World, W'as for long centuries 
the victim of the .slave 
, traders. This land of 

Guinea wiis during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
titurics a main source of 
:^gro slaves, esjiecially of 
ose bound for the cotton 
and tobacco fields of the 
English colonics. But it 
was also the scene of 
early agitation against 
slavery. Freetown, the 
capital of the British 
state of Sierra Leone, 
was founded by English- 
men in 1787 as a home 
for freed slaves, and it 
became a center of anti- 
slavery activity. Liberia 
was founded by Ameri- 
cans in 1822 with 
the same object. 

Whether it 
^ " was because of 

the natives’ shy- 
ness or their fear 
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This native band of the Cameroon^ is playing on a country it takes the place of the piano, the organ- 

queer instrument a little like a xylophone. In their and of practically everything else except the drum! 


of enslavement, early trade be- 
tween white men and the 
Negroes in Ouinca was ^‘si 
lent trade.’’ The mer- 
chants would land from 
their ships, spread 
their goods on the 
shore, and return to 
their ships. Soon the 
natives would come 
and place beside the 
goods the amount of 
gold they took to be 
a fair price. When 
the sailors returned 
they would take the 
gold if they thought there 
was enough of it. Other- 
wise they would leave gold 
and goods, and the natives 
could add more gold or refuse 
the bargain. It is said that 



Phutu by Kielcl Mtiaeuiu 

^ ^ j f, . ,-ii In the Congo boys may wear this 

hls silent trade is still car- jaunty headdress. In some parts of 


was established as long ago as 
i6i8. Then there is Sierra 
Leone, a hilly land whose 
best products are i)alm oil 
and cocoa, and the Gold 
Coast, a larger terri- 
tory (88,000 sq. miles) 
with a population of 
two million. The 
Gold Coast does con- 
tain the gold deposits 
its name suggests; but 
the people really make 
more money from ag- 
riculture, especially 
the raising of cocoa, 
/ and that in spite of the 
fact that their forest farms 
are often damaged by 
baboons, native to this area. 
The Gold Coast is rocky, with- 
out a good harbor for ships. 
The largest British country 


tied on in remote regions of V“th “thSg "ut h2d in Guinea is Nigeria (ni-je'- 

Guinea. little seeds for beads, the natives r!-a), 366,000 square miles in 

British possessions in Guinea «^»dem8. nearly twenty mil- 

include Gambia, a peanut-producing strip of lion people. Here modern sanitation is over- 
land in whose capital, Bathurst, British rule coming unhealthful conditions, and good 
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Vhoto by Field Mutiruin 

This family of the Cameroons knows how to make 
pottery, weave cloth, raise crops, and herd cattle. But 
how queer the **farms’' look as compared with ours I 

Aside from a tiny patch on the coast called 
Portuguese viuiiica, a country as yet unde- 
veloped, the rest of this part of Africa be- 
longs to France. There arc seven French 
colonies Mauritania (mo'rt-ta'nl-a), Senegal 
(sdn'e-g<M')i French Guinea, Up]:)cr Niger, 
Ivory Coast, Daliomey, French Sudan (soo- 
dan'). There are also two trust territories — 
'Togo and French Cameroons (kam'er-obn//). 
These were formerly League of Nations man- 
dates, but today France administers them un- 
der United Nations trusteeship. 

Of these various territories, Mauritania 
is largely desert, inhabited by Moors. Sene- 
gal produces more ])eanuts than any other 
country — about 350,000 tons of them every 
year. Tn Senegal, French Guinea, and other 
districts the French have built railroads to 
open up the country. The Ivory Coast pro- 
duces palm oil, cocoa, and mahogany, and 
has great mineral wealth, including gold. It 
is a hot, moist land, with swift rivers tum- 
bling over swirling rapids, and many miles 
of primeval forest. 

Dahomey (da-ho'ma), which has about 
1,500,000 people, sells palm oil and nuts in 
quantity and grows cotton and coffee. In 
the French Sudan people raise cotton, rice, 
wheat, and palm products. Its trade looks 
two ways — to the coast with its shipping, 

and to the camel caravans which set out 

(History of Woi 


Beyond them, lie the vast jungles and grasslands, the 
home of the elephant, the hippopotamus, the chim- 
panzee and gorilla, and of the great beasts of prey. 

across the desert for North Africa from Tim- 
buctoo (tim-buk'too). 

For centuries this ancient city with the 
romantic name has been “the port of the 
Sudan in the Sahara,'^ “the meeting point 
of the camel and the canoe, where the 
caravans meet the river boats along the 
Niger. It was founded perhaps about 1100 
A.D. as the home of the Tuaregs (twii'r^g), 
a desert people of Dark Caucasian blood. As 
an important trading center, Timbuctoo has 
been many times fought over, Moors, Tua- 
regs, and Negroes all striving to control it. 
In the 1800’s it was ruled in turn by the 
Tuaregs, the Fclah, a Negroid group, and 
the Tuaregs again, who were holding it in 
1893. In that year, however, the French 
marched in, and the natives, glad of a chance 
to escape their warring rulers, welcomed the 
newcomers. Since that time France has con- 
trolled the city, which has won back some- 
thing of its ancient prosperity. 

No land has stepped so far out of savagery 
into civilization as has Africa in the years 
since i860. Who can doubt that progress 
will continue until the “Dark Continent” 
becomes a storehouse of modern industry 
and art? The old Africa of superstition and 
senseless cruelty is slowly giving way before 
the ideals of peace and progress. May she 
march rapidly along the road of civilization, 
l War II 6 -493) 
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AREA AND LOCATION 

Africa has an area of ii»262,ooo square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by the Mediterranean Sea, on 
the west by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the east by the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Suez Canal, cut 
through the Isthmus of Suez, which formerly joined 
Africa and Asia. The continent extends from 37^ 
ig' N. to 34® 51' S. Lat. and from 19® 55' W. to 51® 22' 

E. Long. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Africa has three times the area of Europe, but its coast 
line, which is very regular, is a thousand miles shorter 
than tilie coast line of Europe. There are few natural 
harbors. Along ^e Mediterranean shore, much of 
which is low and sandy, is the delta of the Nile, the 
Gulf of Bu Sheifa. the Gulf of Solum, the Gulf of Sidra, 
the Gulf of Gabes, and the Gulf of Tunis, in which is 
Africa’s only good natural port. The indentations 
along the Atlantic coast are the Gulf of Guinea and 
its arms, the Bight of Biafra and the Bight of Benin. 
On the sourii coast are False Bay and Algoa Bay. The 
arms of the Indian Ocean, on the east, are St. Lucia 
Bay, Delagoa Bay, and the Gulf of Aden, which helps 
to form the SomaU Peninsula. The islands which are 
regarded as belonging to the continent include, in 
the Atlantic, the Azores, the Madeira Islands, the 
Canaries, the Cane Verde group. Ascension, St. Helena, 
and Tristan da Cunha, with Ferdinand Po. St. Thomas, 
and Principe in the Gulf of Guinea; in the Indian 
Ocean, the Comoro group, the Seychelles, Madagascar, 
Mauritius, and Reunion; and in the Red Sea, the 
Dahlak Islands. Madagascar, with an area of about 
241,094 sq. m., is the fourth largest island in the world. 
South Africa, as far north as about 12® S. Lat., is 
covered by a high plateau that reaches almost to the 
coast. This elevated area has a rim of higher land 
around its edge, and falls off sharply when it nears 
the sea. In the south it descends to the ocean in three 
broad and level steps, on one of which is the barren 
region known as the Great Karroo. The southern part 
of the plateau is covered by the Kalahari Desert. A 
still higher plateau lies along the eastern part of the 
continent from the region of the Zambezi to the Red 
Sea. At its northern end is the largest mountain 
mass on the continent, the Plateau of Abyssinia, with 
an elevation that rarely sinks below 5,000 ft. In its 
center is Lake Tana. The less lofty plateau of the 
Sahara and the Sudan extends over most of the north 
and central regions, with the Atlas Mountains near the 
coast to the northwest. Their highest summit is about 
14,000 ft. The mountains of the east have many high 
peaks, especially between the Zambezi River and the 
Red Sea. Mount Stanley, the highest peak in the 
Ruwenzori Range, is 16,750 ft. high, and Mount Kibo, 
the higher peak on Mount Kilimanjaro, reaches to 
19,710 ft. The eastern plateau is also a region of many 
l^es, which have formed in the “rifts” — long narrow 
depressions — which run roughly north and south. The 
most imTOrtant of these bodies of water are Tang- 
anyika, Rudolf, Nyasa, and Victoria, which covers 
an area of more than 26,000 sq. m. and is the largest 
lake in Africa. In the eastern part of this mountainous 
region are a good many small lakes which have no 
outlet to the sea and so are salty. The large lakes to 
the west are drained into the Nile, the Congo, or the 
Zambezi. Of them Lake Tanganyika, 400 m. long^ 
is the longest body of fresh water in the world. In 
west-central Africa is the Congo Basin, an elevated 
plain larger than the basin of the Mississippi River. 
At the head of the Gulf of Guinea are mountains, among 
them the high peak called Mount Cameroon, 13,360 
ft. above the sea. 

The Sahara, the largest desert in the world, lies be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Atlantic Ocean. Once it 
was thought to be a level expanse, but now we know 
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that it contains mountains 8,000 ft. high and has 
streams that are more or less permanent. 

Historically the Nile is the most important river of 
Africa. It is the longest on the continent, and the only 
important one that nows to the Mediterranean. It is 
formed by a union of the White Nile, which rises in 
Lake Victoria, and the Blue Nile, which flows out of 
Lake Tana in Abyssinia, or Ethiopia. In its upper 
course the Nile has many tributaries, including the 
Sobat, the Bahr el Ghazel, and the Atbara, which brings 
the valuable mud deposits that give Egypt its fertility. 
After it is joined by the Atbara the river flows for a 
thousand miles through the desert without receiving a 
single tributary stream. Most of the African rivers 
have falls and rapids, especially where they break 
through the high rim of the plateau. This is true of 
the Nile, in which dams have been built to regulate the 
flow. Such rapids are often referred to as “cataracts,” 
a name given to the descent of a large body of water 
either in rapids or as a waterfall; a “cascade” is the 
descent of a smaller stream over a precipice. Other 
imf^rtant rivers on the continent are the Congo, 
Africa’s largest river, which has branches reaching 
back to Lake Tanganyika and Is valuable for inland 
communication; the Niger, Africa’s third largest 
river, which flows into the Gulf of Guinea ; the Zambezi, 
which empties into the Indian Ocean and has near its 
source the beautiful Victoria Falls (343 ft. high), one 
of the great natural sights of Africa; and the Orange 
River, which drains part of the southern plateau into 
the Atlantic and was the site of the Dutch settlements. 
Lake Chad, which occupies a basin in the southern part 
of the Sahara, is only a large swamp. 

CLIMATE 

Africa lies almost entirely within the Tropics — that is, 
on that part of the earth’s surface which is between 
the Tropic of Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn. It 
has a hot climate, which is in places relieved by winds 
from the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean, and, on the 
high plateaus, by the elevation above sea level. The 

• rays of the sun are most nearly vertical at the Equator 
but the highest temperatures are not found there. 
Instead, they are in the Sahara Desert, farther to the 
north. The highest rainfall is on the coasiwof Guinea; 
there, and also in the region of the upper Nile and the 
central part of the Congo Basin, the land is covered 
with dense tropical forests. East of the lakes the rain 
is not so heavy, and the land looks more like a park 
than a forest. The coasts of the Red Sea have a strange 
climate. There is little rain and great heat, but 
nevertheless the humidity is very high. Algeria, 
Tunisia, and other places on the Mediterranean have 
mild rainy winters and hot dry summers; this is also 
true of a small region around Capetown, though there 
the heat is not so extreme. In general the coasts of 
tropical Africa are so unhealthful that white people 
cannot live on them. In the Desert of Kalahari, in 
the south, and on the great northern desert of the 
Sahara, less than an inch of rain may fall in a year, and 
a real rainstorm may occur only once in several years. 
The average July temperature there is over 90® F., 
and in places the maximum averages 1 20®. A point in 
Tripoli has a recorded temperature of 136®. Every- 
where in the desert there is a great difference betweeii 
the extremes of summer and winter and of day and 
night. The nights often bring frost, even though the 
heat may be unbearable in the daytime. The Sahara 
is swept by hot dry winds. 

VEGETATION 

That part of Africa which is along the Mediterranean 
has a vegetation somewhat like the vegetation of 
Europe. There are forests of oak, pint, cedar, and 
cypress, and fields of cultivated cereals. The castor- 
oil plant is common, as well as the fig tree, the dwarf 
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palm, and the lotus, and in many places are flourishing 
groves of olives, oranges, and lemons. Algeria and 
Tunis have the cork oak. In the desert the date palm 
grows well; and acacias, which include a species that 
produces gum arable, grow on the desert borders, where 
there is a scant rainfall; there, too, is the baobab, or 
monkey bread tree. The high mountains of Africa 
have many kinds of vegetation, ranging from tropical 
plants to varieties that grow in northern latitudes. 
The dense forests that cover the continent from Sierra 
Leone to the Cameroons and flourish over a great part 
of the Congo Basin are rich in tall trees, many of them 
covered with hanging vines that make a foliage so 
thick that no ray of sun can pass through it. Many of 
the trees are very valuable — the mahogany and ebony, 
for instance, and varieties that produce rubber. Grassy 
belts are found in those regions where the Tropics 
merge with the Temperate Zones — that is, where the 
Tropics meet those sections of the earth’s surface that 
lie between the Tropic of Cancer and the Arctic Circle 
and between the Tropic of Capricorn and the Antarctic 
Circle. The grassy regions are noted for their beautiful 
heaths, which grow so high that thickets of them are 
like tiny forests. Here, too, the baobab flourishes. 
The swampy marshes of the Congo and the Nile abound 
in reeds, especially the papyrus along the Nile. On 
the warmer coasts the mangrove tree is common, 
and coffee grows wild in a good many places. Wheat, 
com, rice, and barley are cultivated in Egypt, along 
the Mediterranean, in South Africa, Kenya Colony, 
and Madagascar. Vines are grown in Algeria and 
Tunis, and to a certain extent in South Africa. Olives 
are common in Tunis, Algeria, and Libya. Coffee 
is a product of Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, Kenya Colony, 
Tanganyika, Ugfinda, Portuguese East and West 
Africa, the Congo,' and Liberia. The oil palm and 
cacao flourish in tropical Africa, and oil seeds are 
produced in Uganda, Portuguese East Africa, and 
Italian Somaliland. South Africa and Mozambique 
raise sugar cane, and North Africa and the oases of the 
Sahara cultivate the date palm. Cotton is grown in 
Egypt and the Sudan, and cloves in Zanzibar. 

ANIMALS 

Africa has a large number of interesting animals. The 
most important are the lion, gorilla, chimpanzee, 
leopard, anteater, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, giraffe, 
okapi, fox, bear, hyena, wild boar, zebra, wild ass, deer, 
antelope, single-humped camel, buffalo, boa, python, 
cobra, crocodile, ostrich, and secretary bird. The 
continent is also the home of the dreaded tsetse fly, 
which carries the germ of sleeping sickness. Cattle, 
sheep, and goats are raised in the countries along the 
Mediterranean and in the southern part of the conti- 
nent. In the south is the world’s third greatest wool- 
producing area. Northeast Africa exports leather, 
skins, butter, and meat. Ostriches are raised on the 
oases of the Sahara and in the south. In addition there 
is a flourishing trade in ivory — which comes from ele- 
phants’ tusks — and in wild animals for foreign zoos. 

MINERALS 

Gold was discovered in the Transvaal, in the Union of 
South Africa, in 1885, and for some time Africa mined 
fifty percent of the world’s supply. Diamonds are 
found in the Union of South Africa near Kimberley, 
where eighty-five percent of the world’s diamonds are 
mined. Copper deposits in the Belgian Congo yield an 
amount of cc^per that is exceeded only by the copper 
mined in the United States. The deposits of phosphates 
in the north — especially in Tunis — are also second only 
to those of the United States. The continent has 
deposits of coal and oil but they have not yet been 
worked to any great extent. Besides these minerals 
there is iron in Tunis and Algeria, zinc in Algeria and 
Morocco, graphite in Madagascar, manganese on the 
Gold Coast, and salt in Liberia, Eritrea, Somaliland, 
and the Sahara. 


PEOPLE 

With the exception of the island of Madagascar, which 
is peopled by Malays, the inhabitants of Africa all 
belong to the white or the black race. Europeans, who 
make up a part of the white group, are only a small 
percentage of the whole. They live chiefly in the Union 
of South Africa, in Egypt, Algeria, Tunisia, and other 
northern or high regions. At one time there were a 
good many Italians in Ethiopia. The native white peo- 
ple of the continent belong to the Hamitic or Semitic 
divisions of the human race. The Hamites include 
the Somalis and, in the north, the Berbers, who make 
up the larger part of the population of Morocco. The 
Semites are the Jews and, far more numerous, the 
Arabs, who form the largest group in most of the north- 
ern, or Barbary, states and travel into the more south- 
erly regions as traders. Negroes occupy the central 
and southern parts of the continent; among them are 
the groups known as Pigmies, Bushmen, Kaffirs, 
Hottentots, and Zulus. 

LANGUAGES 

English is spoken in the Union of South Africa and in 
Liberia. French is the language of Algeria. A number 
of mixed languages are used in trade, for instance the 
“lingua franca” of the Mediterranean. The Semitic 
tongues are Arabic and certain mixed dialects, such 
as Abyssinian and Amharic -the old court language 
of Ethiopia. The Hamitic languages include the Libyan 
and Berber dialects, ancient Egyptian, and its modern 
descendant Coptic. The Negro languages are divided 
into the Bantu group of the south and the Sudanic 
group of the north. 

RELIGION 

Most of the inhabitants of Africa are heathens, but 
many have been converted to Christianity by Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries. Often, however, 
the old belief in spirits lasts among native Christians. 
The Arabs of the northern part of the continent are 
Mohammedans, and have carried their faith into the 
Sudan. More than a third of the population follows 
this religion. There are also some Christians, among 
them the Copts of Egypt, the Abyssinians of Ethiopia, 
and many of the natives of Madagascar. 

DIVISIONS 

Independent states: Egypt, Liberia, Ethiopia. 

British dependencies: Union of South Africa, Be- 
chuanaland, Swaziland, Basutoland, Southwest 
Africa (a Union mandate), Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, St. Helena, Southern and North- 
ern Rhodesia, Nyasaland Protectorate, Zanzibar, 
Uganda Protectorate, Kenya Colony, British Somali- 
land, Seyciielles Islands, Mauritius, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, and the trust territories of Togoland, British 
Cameroons, and Tanganyika 
Belgian dependencies: The Congo, Ruanda-Urundi 
trust territory 

French dependencies: Algeria, Tunisia and Morocco 
(protectorates), Madagascar, French Somaliland, 
Togoland and French Cameroons (trust territories), 
French Equatorial Africa, French Somaliland, French 
West Africa, Reunion and Comoro Islands 
Former Italian dependencies: Libya (to be independent 
by January, 1952), Eritrea, Italian Somaliland 
Spanish dependencies: Spanish Morocco, Spanish 
Guinea, Rio de Oro and Ifni, Ferdinand Po and 
other islands 

Portuguese dependencies: Azores, Cape Verde Is- 
lands, Madeira, Portuguese Guinea, Islands of St. 
Thomas and Principe, Portuguese West Africa 
(Angola), Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique) 
Internationalized : Tangier 
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MOROCCO (FRENCH ZONE) 

area physical features 


French zone, 162,162 square miles; total, about 
218,535 sq. m. 

LOCATION 

Morocco lies between 29^ and 35° N. Lat. and between 
1° and 10“ W. Long. 

Casablanca is on the same parallel as Atlanta, Georgia. 
CLIMATE 

The climate of Morocco is much like that of other 
Mediterranean countries but is modified by the 
Atlantic. It is more comfortable than the climate of 
North Africa in general, for it is affected by the seas 
that are near, and the Ugh moimtains keep the snow 
longer than it can last elsewhere. The temperature 
on the west coast is even and cool for the latitude. 
Toward the interior the climate rapidly becomes one 
of extremes, with cold winters and very hot summers. 
The rainy season is from October or November to 
April or May; it grows shorter as one leaves the coast 
\t high altitudes snow falls several times a year, and 
iisappears only at midsummer. The mean tempera- 
ture at Casablanca is 53^ F. for Jan. and 71° F. for 
July. The annual mean is 63^ F. The mean precipita- 
tion there is 2 in. for Jan. and a trace for July. The 
annual mean is 17 inches. 


Eastern Morocco is cut by deep ravines, filled with 
swift streams. The slopes toward the Mediterranean 
are steep, and the coast has a large number of b^s. 
The mid- Atlas mountain chain, consisting of five 
ranges with peaks 12,000 ft. high, is chief source of 
water supply. Fertile soil lies in the valleys. Toward 
the west plateaus and plains slope down to a marshy 
coast. The deposits of phosphate of lime are superior 
to those of Algeria and Tunisia and seem inexhaustible. 
There are deposits of iron ores, copper, lead, tin, and 
manganese, and there is some oil. 

THE PEOPLE 

The original inhabitants of Morocco are the Berbers, 
but because of geographical conditions they have been 
less influenced by the Arabs than the Berbers of 
Algeria. Half of them still speak the Berber dialect, 
but in the plains, where the Arabs live, they have 
adopted the Arab language and the Moslem religion. 
In the French zone there are a good many Europeans. 
The slave trade introduced a large number of Sudanese, 
who have affected the population in the south. The 
Moors are those of mixed Arab and Berber stock. 
There are also a good many Jews. 

GOVERNMENT 

The French zone is a protectorate of France, with the 
administration in the hands of a French resident 
general. 


TUNISIA 


AREA 

48,3x3 square miles. 

LOCATION 

Tunisia reaches from 30'’ to 37'' 20' N. Lat. and from 
7° 35' to 11'’ 40^ £. Long. It lies between Algeria on 
the west and Libya on the east, with the Mediterranean 
to the north and the Sahara to the south. 

CLIMATE 

The climate is less varied than that of Algeria, and 
in general resembles that of other Mediterranean 
countries. Oranges and olives are raised, and even 
in the south the influence of the sea tempers the Sahara. 
The rainy season lasts from October to May. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Tunisia, which has 900 miles of coast, forms, with 
Sicily, an important barrier between the western and 
eastern Mediterranean. Here in ancient times 


Carthage was located. Like Algeria, it is crossed by 
mountains, and the '*Tell,” the fertile coastal region, 
is continued here. Eastern Tunisia is covered by 
large plains. The principal river is the Medjerda, 
which has formed large alluvial plains. In the center 
of Tunisia are high table-lands covered with pastures, 
and in the south are famous oases and gardens where 
dates grow in profusion. The cork oak also grows in 
Tunisia. 

THE PEOPLE 

The people are Berber mixed with Arjt, but the 
Berber speech has died out. The Europeans are 
chiefly French and Italians. There are also Jews and 
h^altese. 

GOVERNMENT 

Tunisia is a French protectorate. A French resident 
general, under the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
administers Tunisia with the help of the native ruler, 
caUed a **bey.” 


ALGERIA 


AREA 

847,870 square miles (area exclusive of desert, 222, 
206 sq. m.). 

LOCATION 

Algeria extends from 20^" to 37"* N. Lat. and from 8** W. 
to 11° E. Long. Algiers lies in 37° N. Lat and 30^ £. 
Long. Washington, D. C., is in 39° N. Lat 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Algiers : Jan., 53® F. ; July, 77® F. ; 
annual, 65“ F. Average rainfall at Algiers: Jan., 4.2 
in.; July, o.z in.; annual, 30 in. The climate of Algeria 
varies greatly with latitude and elevation. There are 
three seasons — winter, from November to February; 
spring, from March to June; summer, from July to 
October. The summer is hot and dry, and the sirocco 
wind from the south is very trying. In many parts of 


the coast, however, the temperature is moderate and 
the climate healthful. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Algeria is largely highland. It is crossed by the Atlas 
Mountains, which divide it from the Sahara, and the 
coast line is steep and rocky. Many of its rivers, of 
which the Shelif is the largest, are only mountain 
torrents, and are useful simply for irrigation purposes. 
Along the coast is an area called the **Tell,” from 50 
to xoo miles wide. It is a very fertile plain with valleys 
running up into the hills, and is largely owned by 
foreigners, who cultivate it scientifically. The southern 
territory, sparsely peopled by Arabs, runs southward 
indefinitely into the Sahara Desert. 

THE PEOPLE 

The native population belongs to a Hamitic strain 
known as the Berbers. They are said to have oc- 
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ALGERIA — Continued 


copied the whole of North Africa. The Arab invasions 
did not so greatly affect the native population as was 
once thought, for many natives fled to the mountains 
and deserts, leaving the Arabs supreme in the towns 
and plains, where they imposed their language and 
religion. Many of the Berbers, however, still speak the 
Berber language, though using Arabic characters. 

The Jews are a small but influential part of the 
TOpulation. The European inhabitants are mostly 
French (about 85%), with some Italians and Spaniards. 

PROVINCES 

The Northern Territory is divided into three depart- 
ments: Algiers, Oran, and Constantine. The four 


territories in the south, sparsely peopled by wandering 
tribes, are a separate administrative unit. 

GOVERNMENT 

The northern “departments,” or counties, are con- 
sidered almost like departments of France, and each 
sends one senator and three deputies to the French 
parliament. There is a French governor-general, 
assisted by a council appointed by the French govern- 
ment. Natives are admitted in all deliberative as- 
semblies of Algeria, through elected members having 
the same rights as French members. The budget 
must be approved by the French colonists, the French 
taz payers, and the Mohammedan natives. 
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The HISTORY of AFRICA 


Reading Unit 
No. 5 


IN THE LAND OF THE DIAMOND MINES 


Note: For basic injormation 
not found on this pagc^ consult 
the general Index ^ Vol. 75. 

Entered 
A land of sunshine, 5—475 
A people who had no idea of 
private property, 5-475-76 
The first man to round the Cape 
of Good Hope, 5—476 
A marooned crew suggests the 
colonization of the Cape. 5— 
477 

What is an Afrikander? 5—477 
Slavery makes men lazy, 5—478 
The Boers refuse to be governed 
by the Dutch, 5- 478 
The PYench prevent the British 
from taking the Cape, 5—479 


For statistical and current facts ^ 
consult the Richards Year Book 
Index. 

England captures the Cape, 5— 
479 

The Boers resent the abolition of 
slavery, 5—480 

The Kaffirs invade the white 
man's territory, 5—481 
Why the British allowed the 
Boers to move, 5 -481 
'Fhe town whose name means 
weef>ing, 5—482 

England gives up her claim to the 
Transvaal, 5-482 
Where blacks as well as whites 
could vote, 5—482 


interesting Pacts E x plained 


Picture Hunt 

Settling Table Bay, 5—476 A Zulu home, 5-479 

Practicing medicine, 5—477 Complicated laws, 5 481 

Related IVf-aterial 


A boy born to explore, 13—456 Some kinsfolk of the deer, 4—415 

He sailed to India, 13--460 The African wild dog, 4—307 

Practical A. pplications 


Why was the introduction of 
slavery a disaster? 5—478 

Habits and 

A tribe that stole without realiz- 
ing it, 5-476 

The ‘‘second founder,” 5—477 
An unforeseen evil, 5—477 

Eeisure^time 

PROJECT NO. i: Read G. 
Towle’s book on the discovery of 


Hfiw did the Zulus aid the Boers? 
5-481-82 

Attitudes 

A savage tribe sweeps all before 
it, 5-481 

Why the South Africans cele- 
brate Dingaan’s Day, 5-482 

A ctivities 

the Cape. It is called “Vasco da 
Gama.” 


Summary Statement 


South Africa is more like 
America in climate than any 
other section of Africa. Its early 
history concerns the Dutch set- 


tlement, its capture by the Eng- 
lish, and the breaking away of 
the Boer settlers from the Eng- 
lish colony. 
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In the LAND of the DIAMOND MINES 

How the White Men Started Four States, Two British and Two 
Dutch, in the Southern Tip of Africa 


OST of the huge hulk of Africa lies in 
the Torrid Zone, where it is not very 
easy for white men to live, hut the 
northern and southern parts have a more 
temperate climate. The most thriving 
Kuropean settlements of all are in the lo\vcr 
tip of Africa, which thrusts southward be- 
yond the Tropic of Capricorn into the South 
'remperate Zone. Here, in the Union of 
South Africa, men have a mild climate. It 
would seem all tops\'-turvy to northerners, 
for winter comes in July and summer in 
January; hut the people of Australia, and of 
Northern Argentina and Southern Brazil in 
South America, arc in about the same lati- 
tudes, and it all seems perfectly natural to 
them. 

South Africa is mostly highland, standing 
far above the Atlantic and the Indian oceans, 
which wash its shores. It is a land of sun- 
shine, with an average of twice as many 
sunny hours yearly as are found in London. 
The summer is the season of rain. But be- 


cause of the high altitude and the fact that 
it is not very far south after all, the tempera- 
ture is mild and fairly even; white men as 
well as black have found it a pleasant place. 

Long ago, before the white men came with 
their terrible guns, South Africa was the 
home of all sorts of queer beasts, from the 
white rhinoceros to the secretary bird. They 
are mostl>^ gone now; some odd species, such 
as the quagga, have died out altogether, and 
others are preserved only in menageries or 
on special reservations. 

Men too lived in this sunny land before 
the coming of the Europeans, and many of 
the descendants of these early Africans live 
there yet. They are becoming civilized now, 
but in the old times they roamed about, as 
wild as the land. The main tribes who were 
living there when the first white men came 
were the Bushmen and the Hottentots. The 
Bushmen were little people, almost pigmies, 
with leathery brownish-yellow skins; they 
were very primitive indeed. The Hottentots 
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Jan van Riebeek is being rowed ashore in Table Bay, marked the beginning of permanent white settlement 
with the Dutch flag flying and his seventy Dutch in South Africa. The flat>topped crag in the back- 
settlers ready to follow him. This was in 1652, and ground is Table Mountain. 


were more advanced, but still definitely 
Socages and not much skilled even in war. 
So at first the settlers had little to fear from 
the natives except their thievery. The 
Hottentots had no private property of their 
own — ^how should they know that it was 
right to hunt wild animals but wrong to 
hunt the settlers’ cattle? 

How the Cape of Storms Was Named 

It was a long time after Europeans first 
discovered South Africa before the natives 
were bothered by such questions. During 
the century and a half after the discovery 
South Africa stood for just one thing in 
white men’s minds — the gigantic Cape, 
where ships battled wind and storm in their 
perilous voyage to the East Indies. For, as 
you probably remember, it was because they 
wanted to get to the Orient that men sailed 
around Africa as well as across the ocean to 
the unsuspected lands of the New World. 

The first to reach the Cape was Barthol- 
omew Diaz (de'ash), who sighted the fa- 
mous landmark in 1487 and named it the 
Cape of Storms in memory of its terrors. 
Another Portuguese adventurer, Vasco da 
Gama (da, ga'ma), rounded it once more in 


1497, and went on to Calicut — the first man 
actually to make the voyage from lt]uroi)e to 
India. 

King John II of Portugal tliought the 
Cape of Storms too terrifying a name, and 
, renamed the tip of Africa the Cape of Good 
Hope — since it was hoped that this new 
route to India would bring his country great 
wealth. But ships found the Cape none the 
less stormy for that, and it was for years the 
greatest peril of the long and perilous — but 
profitable — voyage to the Orient. The 
sailors avoided landing on the inhospitable 
shores about the Cape. They found few 
good harbors and thej^ feared the natives. 
They preferred not to explore the region 
about this looming promontory where so 
many brave ships had met their end. 

The First Colonists at the Cape 

It was not the Portuguese but the Dutch 
who finally colonized the Cape, The Portu- 
guese had things very much their own way in 
the trade with the Indies until about 1600, 
but then the Dutch and English ships began 
a brisk competition with them. The Dutch 
got the best of it. In spite of the fact that 
the English claimed Table Bay (1620) the 
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THE HISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Dutch kept right on using it as a stopping 
])lace on their long voyages; and in 1651 the 
P^nglish decided to make the island of St. 
Helena their port of call instead. 

Then, in 1648, the good ship “Haarlem* 'was 
wrecked in 1 able Bay — and the disaster led 
to the first white settlement in South Africa. 
The “Haarlem 
crew lived for five 
months ashore. 

'J'hcy were be- 
friended by the 
natives, who 
l)rought them 
food and seed. 

When a ship re- 
turning to Hol- 
land took them 
home, they pub- 
lished an enthu- 
siastic report . 
urging the Dutch 
East India Com- 
pany to establi.sh 
a supjjly sta- 
lion at the Cape. 

This the company decided to do. So on 
April 7, 1652, three ships sailed into Table 
Bay, and seventy Dutchmen landed there, 
under command of JanvanRiebeek (re-bak'). 
Though they planned merely to build a fort 
and a storehouse to supply passing ships, 
a few of the men had brought their wives 
along. So it was really more like a settle- 
ment, and on June 5, 1652, the first white 
baby was born where Capetown now stands. 

Early Days in a Cape Settlement 

The plan of being just a supply station 
did not work out very well for the settlers. 
They did not get much protection or con- 
sideration from the Company, and Governor 
van Riebeek even had to step aside and give 
chief authority to the captain of any Dutch 
ship that might be passing by. Van Riebeek 
was an able and energetic leader, but he 
found his ten years at the Cape rather dis- 
couraging. 

By the 'time the “second founder*' of the 
colony arrived, in 1679, the notion that the 
settlement was a mere trading post had 
been largely given up — at least by the 


colonists. This Simon van der Stel, who 
governed the Cape for twenty years, was a 
sturdy, picturesque, and very efficient person. 
He rode about discovering good farm lands 
and then gave them to the men in the Fort 
Good Hopie garrison for settlement. He 
induced marriageable young women to come 

to the colony from 
Holland. He en- 
couraged Dutch 
families to emi- 
grate, and even 
took in perse- 
cuted French 
Protestants — 
though, being a 
patriotic soul, he 
insisted that they 
mix in with the 
Dutch and forget 
their own French 
ways. By 1687 
there were over a 
thousand Euro- 
peans at the Cape. 
Van der Stel 
liked to pose as a sort of bountiful god- 
father to his people. He was in his glory 
at the Stellenbosch Fair, which he him- 
self founded. There he would watch the 
little Dutch school children parade be- 
fore him, and chat and drink with their 
elders afterwaids. He knew everybody, and 
of course everybody knew him. No one in 
the colony could breed such fine cattle, 
plant such magnificent trees, or make such 
good wine as the governor. 

Van der Stefs son, who succeeded him, 
was something of a tyrant, and had to be 
recalled. And because it was finding the 
colony a great nuisance to govern anyway, 
the company decided (1707) to discourage 
any more immigration. For a century it 
stuck to its decision. But the number of 
white people at the Cape increased a good 
deal nevertheless, largely by the natural 
growth of families. These people of Euro- 
pean race born in South Africa are some- 
times called Afrikanders (afTl-kan'der), to 
distinguish them from the black-skinned 
natives. 

Now the labor on the big farms had to be 



liy I*rr«ec-Plioto, Ticrliti 

This is one way to be cured of an earache -the native **medicine 
is blowing a horn into the patient’s ear to drive away the 
evil spirit which is causing all that pain I 
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Besides, native labor was not 
enough, and slaves were 
brought in from the East 
Indies As if there were not 
already enough race problems 
at the Cape, with its mixture of dif 
ferent European and native groups! Natu- 
rally, also, the natives learned to hate the 
white men who wanted to enslave them. 

Through most of the eighteenth century 
the Boers (boor), as the free Dutch farmers 
were called, were always complaining of th^e 
way the Dutch East India Company gov- 
erned them. To be sure, the twenty years 
(1751-1771) of Ryk Tulbagh’s governorship 
were the great days of the Dutch rule. But 
neither the governors wEo came before this 
just and capable man nor those who came 
after him pleased the colonists very well. 
The company insisted that the Boers sell to 
no one but them — and then refused to give 
a fair price for the goods. At the same time 


PbutuB Sinjth Afrirau Unw Jlyi- 


worked valiantly to restore order and pros- 
perity. But it was too late. The people 
were tired of being governed by anybody 
but themselves. By 1795 the Boers in several 
districts had dismis.sed the officials and set 
up a republic of their own. 

This is where England once more enters 
the story — this time to stay in it. It was 
not to be expected that England, that great- 
est of colonizers, would forever overlook 
Table Bay, which is so valuable a station on 
the route to the East. So long as Holland and 
England were friends the Dutch colony there 
was not threatened. But in 1780 England 
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IMioio Afniitii (.Jovt 

The Zulus, once the terror both of other natives and 
of the whites, now live peacefully enough in Zululand, 
a part of Natal. This is the interior of one of their 

liad declared war on Holland, ami during this 
war she had sent Commodore Johnstone 
with forty-six shijxs to take possession of 
Cape Colony if he could. French trooj:)s had 
been hastily sent to block the British plans, 
and the Cape had remained Dutch. But 
the British were not through. 

Why South Africa Belonged to Britain 

Their next move came in 1795, the very 
year when the Boers were proclaiming tliem- 
.selves independent of Holland. This time 
England and Holland were allies again, 
against France, and a British ilect sailed to 
Capetown more to keep the French out than 
to capture it for the British. Still the Dutch 
governor made what resistance he could. He 
could not do much, however, and for eight 
years the English held Cape Colony. Then, 
in 1803, they returned it to Holland. 

By this time the colony that was being thus 
passed back and forth between England and 
Holland held some 16,000 white people, who 


huts. Even now there are few white people in Zulu- 
land; the Union government owns most of the land 
and holds it as a native reserve. 

among them owned some 17,000 black slaves; 
there were an uncertain numlier of free na- 
tives besides that. Vast flocks of sheep and 
herds of cattle were pastured on the broad 
plains. In spile of aU handicaps the colony 
had grown in numbers and in possessions. 
The Dutchmen gained one advantage from 
the English occupation — they were at last al- 
lowed to trade freely with other nations. 

When the Dutch government got Cape 
Colony back in 1803 it started out to give 
the colonists an excellent government — just, 
generous, and far-sighted. But that lasted 
only three years. Then Holland and Eng- 
‘.and found themselves once more on op- 
posite sides in a hairopean war, and in 1806 a 
British force captured Cape Colony with 
almost no trouble at all. In 1814 the British 
government agreed to pay Holland £6,000,- 
000 — nearly $30,000,000 — for a clear title 
to Guiana and the Cape. From now on the 
story of South Africa is the story of British 
rule. 
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These proud black warriors are Zulus, members of the Zulus, under a series of strong chiefs, became a 

fiercest of the African tribes. In the early i8oo*s the military power with which settlers had to reckon. 


From the first even England, so used to 
governing colonies, had her hands full. The 
first governor, Lord Charles Somerset (1814- 
1826), was a dictatorial and tactless person 
and could not get along with the Dutchmen 
at all. Nor did his successors manage much 
better. The Boers saw their beloved colony 
being made over on an English model — and 
they did not like it. 

How the “Great Trek” Started 

In the first place, immigration began aga:in, 
and not unnaturally the new arrivals were 
largely English. In 1820 alone 5,000 came 
from the British Isles. Instead of merging 
with the Dutch, as the earlier French and 
Belgians had done, they remained English 
in customs and ideas. And they kept the 
English language. As a crowning grief, in 
1827 English replaced Dutch as the official 
language of the colony. 


Then in 1834 the British government 
abolished slavery. To be sure, the govern- 
ment paid the slave owners for their prop- 
erty; but the Boers had reason to think they 
were not paid enough, even assuming that 
they would have been willing to let their 
slaves go if they had been paid enough. 

Lastly, the Boers disliked the whole at- 
titude of the new government toward the 
natives, slave or free. They protested that 
it took the part of the missionaries, who 
worked among the natives and treated them 
like ordinary human beings instead of like 
inferior creatures to be kept strictly in their 
place. The missionaries wantsed to gather 
natives on reservations where they could 
teach them agriculture and other arts and 
trades — and the Dutchmen needed native 
labor for their own pastures and farms. 
Now the Dutchmen themselves were deeply 
and sincerely religious; the Bible was almost 
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their only book, and church was to them an 
event never to be missed. They disliked the 
missionaries not for trying to make Prot- 
estant Christians out of the natives, but 
only for spoiling them as laborers. 

Meanwhile the fiercer natives at the 
borders of the colony were becoming more 
ancl more dan- 
gerous. The 
Kaffirs were 
pushing south- 
ward, and after 
iSii there were 
border liattlcs 
amounting to 
wars. An army 
of 12,000 Kaf- 
firs surprised 
Cajie Colony on 
December 21, 

18^4, and 
more than a 
general ion — 
until about 1878 
- the Kaffirs 
were dangerous 
and u n e a s y 
neighbors. 

I f the Boers 
had only known 
it, even fiercer 
warriors were 
astir beyond 
their liorders. 

The Zulus and 
their kindred 
tribe, the !Mata- 
belc (ma-ta'- 
be'le), had been 
causing commo- 
tion through the 
whole of central Africa. Under their chiefs 
Chaka and Dingaan, they killed, it is said, 
more than a million African natives in the 
early 1800’s. The)^ left whole regions waste 
and empty of life. No native tribe was able 
to stand before them. 

But the Boers did not know this, and they 
did know that they hated the British rule. 
So great numbers made up their minds to 
slip out from under the British yoke by 
moving north and carving for themselves new 


homes out of the wilderness. In 1835 the 
‘‘Great Trek” (tr^^k) started. By hundreds, 
by fifties, by scores, they went as the spirit 
moved them. Into their roomy oxcarts they 
piled, men, women, and children, with all 
their household goods, and rumbled off, 
driving their herds before them. Northward 

they trekked, 
seeking new 
homes where 
they could live 
as they pleased. 

In one way 
British politics 
favored their 
plan. For the 
government 
just then was 
not inclined to 
extend its 
boundaries in 
Africa. It re- 
garded Cape 
Colony as too 

big already. It 
wanted no lantl 
won from Kaf- 
fir, Zulu, or 
Boer. So 
though it never 
admitted that 
the Boers could 
stop being Brit- 
ish citizens by 
merely moving 
away, it was 
quite content 
for the time not 
to press its 

claims. 

The Great 
Trek (1835-1837) was the beginning of 
'hrec states — the Orange Free State, Na- 
tal (na-tal'), and the Transvaal (trilns-vaF), 
or “across the Vaal.” The Boers who 

trekked to the Orange Free State and 

Transvaal regions were under the leader- 
ship of Pretorius (pril-tO'rl-dbs), Potgieter, 
and other determined captains. They found 
vast plains, some of them watered by rivers, 
and many of them emptied of all their people 
by the terrible Zulu wars. Here the Boers 
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Here is a Zulu warrior in full dress, and two of his wi^^es. Zulu men 
usually have more than one wife. At each wedding bride and groom 
exchange gifts of cattle, and when husband or wife dies, there are all 
sorts of complicated tribal laws saying to whom the cattle must go. 
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settled under the simplest sort of govern- 
ment, which amounted to little more than a 
promise to stand together against attack. 

The Boers who, under the leadership of 
Retief (ra'tef), entered Natal, had a sadder 
e.xperience. The Zulus had left the Transvaal 
partly free of natives and had thus saved the 
Boers who settled there a good deal of 
trouble; but they themselves had moved on 
to Natal. Since they were quite as willing 
to fight white men as anybody else, they 
])roceeded to make trouble for the unlucky 
Boers who chose to trek that way. 

The Treachery of the Zulus 

Dingaan, who had succeeded Chaka as 
th§ Zulu chief, was wily and treacherous. 
At first he pretended to be friendly to the 
strangers. But when a party of Boers came 
innocently to visit him, his warriors fell 
upon them and murdered them to a man. 
He then massacred three hundred Boers at 
Weenen, whose name in Dutch means ‘Sveep- 
ing.*' At last, on December i6, 1838, the 
white men won a victory in which his jjower 
was crushed. Soon afterward he was killed. 
That deliverance is still celebrated in South 
Africa as Dingaan's Day. 

But the Boers found no rest in Natal. 
There were English settlers there, and Port 
Natal, now Durban, was an important sea- 
port. England might be willing to let the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal govern 
themselves, but Natal was another matter. 
In 1842 trooi)S were sent to hold the coun- 
try for England, and in 1845 Natal was 
formally declared to be a British possession. 
Then many of the Boers packed up their 
oxcarts once more, and trekked off tf) the 


interior in search of new abiding places. 

All this time the citizens of South Africa, 
whether English or Dutch, had had little 
voice in their own government. In 1852 
the government decided it might as well 
recognize formally the right of the Boers 
who had trekked to the interior to be free of 
British control as they wi.shed to be. So 
Pretorius, as head of the Boers living beyond 
the river Vaal, and Sir Harry Smith, who 
had been made high commissioner of South 
Africa for the British government, signed 
the famous Sand River Convention. This 
convention gave the “emigrant farmers be- 
yond the Vaal River . . . the right to manage 
their own affairs . . . without any inter- 
ference on the part of Her Majesty the 
Queen’s Government.” Thus was born the 
republic known as the Transvaal. Two* 
years later (1854) another convention, at 
Bloemfontein (bloom'fon-tan'), set uj) the 
republic called the Orange Free State. 

A Vote for Every Property Holder 

About this time the British set up repre- 
sentative government in Cai)e Colony and 
in Natal. Any man, white or black, who had 
a small amount of proj^erty could v»ote. Each 
colony elected a legislature. At first the 
legislature did not have any power over 
the governor, who was ap])ointed in England; 
this reform, how^ever, came later. 

So by 1856 there were four states in South 
Africa — Cape Colony, Natal, the Transvaal, 
and Orange Free State. Out of these the 
present Union of South Africa was to be 
formed. How the union was formed, and 
w^hat has so far come of it, is the story of the 
years that followed. 
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HOW the PEOPLE LIVE in SOUTH AFRICA 


Dutch and English, White and Negro, Have Learned to Get Along 
in the Union That Makes Up a Vigorous Young Dominion 


HIS is going to be a story of quarrels 
which have been almost made up, 
and problems which are still being 
wrestled with; it is going to be a story of 
union forged out of disunion — of the birth 
and youth of the Union of South Africa. 

It begins in the 1850’s, with two inde- 
pendent Dutch republics and two self-gov- 
erning British colonics sharing the southern 
part of Africa among them. The four states 
— the Transvaal, the Orange Free State, 
Natal, and Cape Colony — developed forv<a 
while each in its own way. Forsome time they 
managed not to come to open blows with 
each other, but it could not be said that they 
were always the best of friends. For one 
thing, the Boers (boor), or Dutch settlers, 
and the missionaries could never agree about 
the rights of the Negroes. David Living- 
stone, for example, the greatest of the Eng- 
lish explorer-missionaries in Africa, once had 



his house broken into and looted because he 
had so fearlessly championed the natives. 
And other quarrels arose, as we shall see. 

Yet for ten years or so the story is mostly 
one of peaceful progress and not altogether 
peaceful expansion, so far as the British 
colonies were concerned. There was a series 
of wars with the Basutos (ba-s6o'to), and 
Basutoland became British. The frontiers 
were stretched gradually out in several other 
directions too. The story of the winning of 
the Kaffir (kaf'er) land is strange and tragic. 
Among the savage Kaffirs there had arisen 
a man who called himself a great prophet. 
He said that on a certain day — February 
18, 1857 — a great deliverance Would come 
to the black men. The great chiefs of an 
older day would come back to life, and the 
marvelous cattle of that old time would re- 
turn once more to enrich them. But to 
prepare for the great day, he said, the 
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I Africa a (Jovt. Ryt. 


Merely to mention diamonds is to call up bright images 
of splendor and wealth. So it is no wonder that when 
diamonds were discovered in South Africa people 
rushed from all over the world to mine them. The 


experts in our picture are sorting diamonds from a 
South African mine. One of the strangest things about 
this stone is that its true beauty does not appear 
until it is ground and polished by human art. 


Kaffirs must kill all their living cattle and 
destroy all their gram. 

Only the natives living under English in- 
fluence distrusted the false prophet. The 
others dutifully did away with everything 
they could possibly use as food. But alas, 
the Day of Deliverance brought none of the 
promised miracles. And the natives began 
to starve. 

How Kaffir Land Was Won 

They died by the thousand. One tribe, 
the Gaikas, fell in number from ioo,cxxd to 
58,000. Many wandered away to seek food 
in other lands. The Kaffir territory was 
left desolate, and white settlers began to 
pour in. Finally it was added to Cape 
Colony. 

It was diamonds which won Griqualand 
(gre'kwa-land). In 1867 some one picked 
up a diamond on the banks of the Orange 
River. At once everybody was scrambling 
•over everybody else in a mad rush to the 
diamond mines. The town of Kimberley 
grew up overnight. The diamond territory 
belonged to a mulatto people who were called 
(-riquas, but so many white fortune seekers 
suddenly overflowed the land that some sort 
of strong government had to be set up at 
once. By 1880 Griqualand was a part of 
Cape Colony. 

The Orange Free State had meanwhile 


been developing in peace and harmony. 
But the other Boer republic, the Transvaal 
(trans-val'), was in a constant turmoil. 
Right after the Sand River Convention 
(1852), which gave it its independence, it 
split into four quarrelsome districts which 
did not come together until i860. It had 
carried on so many costly wars with the 
natives that the treasury was nearly bank- 
rupt. Some of the people began to long for 
a return to English rule. 

A good many people were beginning to 
dream of a closer union among the states of 
South Africa. But the idea still did not 
appeal to the British government at home. 
In 1858 the Orange Free State actually made 
advances toward the British colonies looking 
toward union; but Sir George Grey, the 
governor at the Cape, lost his office because 
he was ready to listen to them. 

At last, along in the 1870’s, some British 
statesmen in England itself began to think 
union would be a good thing. In 1875 Lord 
Carnarvon (kar-nar'vun) of the Colonial 
Office sent an official named Shepstone to 
the Transvaal to sound out the p)eople there 
on the idea. He decided that the Transvaal 
Boers were on the whole in favor of rejoining 
the British colonies. So in 1877 he pro- 
claimed the Transvaal to be once more a 
British possession. 

But either the Boers changed their minds, 
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or they had never wanted annexation after 
all. They waited until iSyg, w^hen the Brit- 
ish had their hands full with a Zulu war in 
the colony. Then they prepared to proclaim 
their independence and fight for it. 

This fighting is often called the P'irst 
Boer War, although when people say just 

“the Boer War,” 

they usually mean I 
the more impor- ; 
tant w^ar between ■ 

England and the 
Boers which broke 
out later. In this 
earlier war, the 
Transvaal Boers 
fell upon the 
British troops here 
and there and 
gained many suc- 
cesses; their most , 

important victory ' 

was at Alajuba rboto by S<.uth African Oovt. Ryu. 

(ma-j do'ba) in per© is a glimpse of the Victc 



een. He had piled up an enormous fortune 
in the Kimberley diamond fields, then had 
become a member of the Cape Colony 
parliament, and finally i)remicr of the colony. 
Ilis one aim was to draw Boers and English- 
men together in one South African state, 
which should be a part of the vast world 

empire headed by 
Pwngland. 

At this time, 
about 1880, many 
ICuro[)ean ])owers 
— P 3 n g 1 a n d, 
France, Prussia, 
and others- had 
suddenly decided 
that as long as the 
natives were too 
weak to stop them 
they might as wx‘ll 
parcel out Africa 
among I li e m - 
selves. Ivnormous 


(ma-ioo ba) in H©r© is a glimpse of the Victoria Falls, on the Zambezi River districts W'ere be- 
4 Rhodesia, a British colony north of the Transvaal. This . 1 • 1 1 

1501 , wnen iney magnificent cataract, which was discovered (1855) by David ^tig claimed and 


defeated and com- Livingstone, the great English explorer, has only one rival in anne\(‘d bv this 
1,1 . , . the world for beauty and power. The rival, of course, is Niagara. ^ ' 

pletely wiped out The Victoria Falls are only about half as wide as Niagara, but power or that, 
a small British they are more than twice as high. Trans- 

force which had tried to take them by vaal Boers were ex]>anding toward the 

surprise. The people of England rather Indian Ocean north of Natal (na'tal). 
sympathized with the Boers anyway, since Rhodes was able to save much of this 

the Boers were fighting for their indc- territory for England. He succeeded also 

pendence, and that made it hard for the in keeping the English and the Boers within 
British government to fight the war very the borders of Cape Colony on friendly 

vigorously. In 1881 it granted the Trans- terms. But as for extending his ideas of 

vaal Boers freedom, though under the union beyond the Vaal — there was always 
sovereignty of the Queen. In 1884 it granted Kruger. 

them full independence. Until 1886 Kruger and the other Transvaal 


Two Great Men in South Africa 

The president and absolute ruler of the 
South African Republic, as the Transvaal 
now called it.self, was a Boer named Paid 
Kruger (krii'ger). As a boy Kruger had 
taken part in the Great Trek, and he had no 
trust or liking at all for the English. His 
one aim was to keep English and Boers 
entirely apart. 

Possibly he might have succeeded if it 
had not been for his great rival and enemy, 
Cecil Rhodes. Rhodes was an Englishman 
who had come to Africa as a youth of eight- 


vaal Boers were ex]mnding toward the 
Indian Ocean north of Natal (na'tal). 
Rhodes was able to save much of this 
territory for England. He succeeded also 
in keeping the English and the Boers within 
the borders of Cape Colony on friendly 
terms. But as for extending his ideas of 
union beyond the Vaal — there was always 
Kruger. 

Until 1886 Kruger and the other Transvaal 
Boers were not much troubled by the coming 
of other European settlers. It was rumored 
that they still kept slaves, and that their 
relations with the natives were not all that 
could be desired. But the natives were not 
strong enough to fight them, and no one else 
interfered with them; that i.s — until gold was 
discovered near Johannesburg (y6-han'6s- 
biirg). 

Of course the fact that Johannesburg is in 
the Transvaal was not going to stop fortune 
hunters intent on getting that gold. The 
Kimberley diamond rush was acted all over 
again, with “outlanders” of every nation 
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pouring inlo the Boer republic. And one of 
the first to come was Cecil Rhodes. 

Kruger did what he could to discourage 
the foreigners. He taxed them so heavily 
that he could almost run the whole govern- 
ment with the money, but he gave them no 
vote. He sold them hard liquor, 
which played havoc among the 
natives in the mines. He even 
tried to interfere with the 
coming and going of 
supplies and the output 
of the mines; but in this 
he did not succeed very 
well. His argument was 
that the Transvaal be- 
longed to the Boers and I 
should be enjoyed by ' 
them and nobody else. 

The luiglish replied that 
Boer and Englishman 
lived on equal terms in 
the British colonics, and 
that there ought to be 
e(]uality am(M\g wliite people 
everywhere throughout Africa. 

In 1895 Rhodes made things 
much worse by trying to or- 
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to arbitrate all the Boer-English quarrels, 
he would consider that they had declared 
war on the Transvaal. The British did not 
withdraw the troops. 

So England had drifted into the Boer War 
of 1899-1902, sometimes called, as we have 
siiid, the Second Boer War, and 
sometimes also the South Afri- 
can War. The war was not very 
popular in England, for, just 
as before, many people 
thought the Boers, 
fighting for their inde- 
pendence, were in the 
right. There were 
plenty of Boer sympa- 
thizers in Cape Colony 
and Natal also, as might 
be expected. 

Besides, it was hard to 
bring all Great Britain’s 
enormous wealth and re- 
sources to bear on this 
war in such a far-away corner 
of the world. On the other 
hand, the Transvaal could 
count on the help of the other 
Portrait (Jaiiory Bocr repubUc, the Orange Free 


ganize an armed invasion of i® Cecil Rhodes, a man who State, and both were well pre- 
, ^ _ played a great part in the develop- J r r- , . 

the Transvaal by way of Jo- ment of modem South Africa. To- pared for the sort of fighting 

hannesburg, under command that 

of his friend Jameson. His cause of the Rhodes Scholarships half-wild country. So the two 
idea was to overthrow Kruger. most’of*'his*vast*we*ith^to be* used enemies were not quite so un- 

This “Tameson Raid” failed to educate at Oxford University, in evenly matched as one might 
1 , 1 . England, a certain number of se ^ ^ ^ 

dismally, and did no good to lected young men from every think at first. 

Rhodes’ reputation either in Indeed, at first the Boers 

Africa or in England. What it from every state and territory of had things jiretty much their 

did do was to help bring on the ^p^Jave bwn ind\ti*n*are a°toi way. ;U once they took 

Boer War a few years later, influence toward friendship and the offensive. From the 
After the Jameson Raid ne- understanding. Transvaal they moved west to 

gotiations, or official discussions, between Mafeking (maf'e-kTng), they besieged Kim- 

England and the Transvaal dragged on for berley, they poured east into Natal and 

nearly four years. The British .spoke toward surrounded Ladysmith. The Boers of the 

the last through Sir Alfred Milner, the Boers Orange Free State for their part moved 

always through the hard-headed and obsti- south on Cape Colony. The British, under 

nate Kruger. Neither side would yield. General Bullcr, had to divide their forces 

Some English troops from India were to meet all these attacks at once, 

brought to South Africa, and Kruger pro- Joubert (you 'bert), Botha (bo'tii), De Wet 
tested vigorously. Finally on October 9, (de v6t), and Delarey (d 51 'a-ra'), the capable 

1899, Kruger announced that if within two Boer leaders, defeated the British on almost 

days the English did not agree to withdraw every front. Only in the country around 

all troops brought in from other places and Colesberg, just south of the Orange Free 
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These men are weighing gold bars for export at Jo- town owes its very existence to the gold mines, which 

haimesburg, the largest city in South Africa. The extend east, south, and west for about fifty miles. 


State, a clever British ‘^policy of worry’' 
turned the Boer advance into a retreat. 
Everywhere else the Boers were victorious. 
I'hcy beat back the forces sent to Kimberley, 
won the battle of Stormberg in the south, 
repulsed Buller’s own forces with great loss 
before Ladysmith. Buller even suggested 
that Ladysmith, important as it was, be 
surrendered. The English called the week 
in December, 1899, when all the.se things 
happened the ‘^black week” of the war. 

Then the tide turned. The British govern- 
ment removed Buller from chief command 
and sent out Lord Roberts instead. He 
began at once to recruit volunteers for his 
army from the South Africans themselves. 
His plan was to make a broad advance into 
the Boer country. So he set out with his 
main force for Bloemfontein (bldom'f5n- 
tan'), capital of the Orange Free State. At 
the same time relief must be hastened to the 
three towns of Mafeking, Kimberley, and 
Ladysmith, still holding out gallantly against 
the besieging Boers. 

The troops sent westward drove the be- 


siegers from Kimberley on February ii, 
1900. On February 28 Ladysmith was freed 
from siege. On March 13 Roberts marched 
into Bloemfontein. Then on May 17 came 
news of the relief of Mafeking. No event of 
the war brought greater rejoicing to the 
English than this last. “Mafeking Night” 
is still recalled as the time when all England 
knew the war was won. 

How South Africa Became British Again 

Still news of British victories came thick 
and fast. The war was sweeping on into 
Boer territory. On May 28 the Orange Free 
State was declared annexed to the British 
empire. On May 30 President Kruger of 
the Transvaal fled from his capital, carrying 
the official papers of the republic with him. 
The next day the British occupied Johannes- 
burg, and on June 5 Roberts entered another 
important Transvaal city, Pretoria (pr6- 
to'rl-a), practically without any resistance 
at all. 

But though their country was now oc- 
cupied by the enemy, the Boers would not 
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give up. Kruger had deserted, to be sure — 
he had boarded a Dutch man-of-war and 
sailed off to Europe. But his countrymen 
kept up the fight for two years more. It had 
to be a scattering, more or less unorganized 
fight — what we call guerilla (g€-rll'a) war- 
fare. But that was quite enough to be very 
annoying to the conquerors. 

The British formally annexed the Trans- 
vaal in October, 1900. Then, to stop the 
guerilla war, they offered mild terms to the 
Boers still in arms. When that failed, they 
l)ut all the wives and children of those men 
into great concentration camps; but that 
did not help break down the Boers’ morale 
at all — instead they fought the harder upon 
being relieved of responsibility for their 
families. 


and children and return them to their homes. 
He had to solve the thorny questions of 
voting privileges and the other problems of 
a new government. 

So well was this difficult work done that 
in 1907 both the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State were allowed to govern them- 
selves, with a responsible and democratic 
form of colonial government. Then in 1910, 
eight years after the last shot had been fired, 
the former Boer republics could be admitted 
into the Union of South Africa upon equal 
terms with the English colonies of Natal and 
the Cape, which now became provinces. 

The long-dreamed-of Union had come at 
last. The people who drew up its consti- 
tution tried very hard to arrange it so that 
the Boers ami English might live at harmony 


But it was discouraging business, this within it. They divided the government 
stubborn fighting when victory was almost among three centers — the governor was to 
loo much to hope for. In April, 1902, there live at Pretoria in the Transvaal, the courts 
was a conference, and the Boers offered to were to meet at Bloemfontein in the Orange 
give equal rights to Englishmen within their Free State, and the legislature was to sit at 
borders if they might keep their independ- Capetown in Cape Province. Both English 
ence. But by now England wanted much and Dutch were to be official languages, 
more than that, and the proposal w^as re- Each of the four provinces was to decide for 
jeeted. The next month the Boers finally itself whether natives could vole, 
gave up and signed the treaty of Vereeniging This last was especially important, be- 
(ve-ra'm-ging). In it they agreed to become cause, as we remember, the question of what 
British subjects on condition that South African about the natives had al- 

thc British give financial help version of building the log w’ays been a bone of contention 
in building up the country, so souto African between Boers and English. Of 

long torn and bleeding from war. first house. cour.se leaving part of the ques- 


Both sides loyally lived up to 
the compact. The former Boer 
generals did their best to recon- 
cile the people to the new stateof 
affairs, and Sir Alfred Milner, 
who was charged with the work 
of reconstruc- 
tion, did his 
best to recon- ^ 
cile them, too. 

He had to sort 
out the in- 
terned wives 


III 





lion to the separate states did 
not solve the problem by any 
means. The presence of differ- 
. ent races in South Africa al- 
- ways has been and still 

. is about the thorni- 

^ ^ est problem the 

" ' country has to 

meet. In 1911, 
the year after the 
Union came into 
being, there were 
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Photo by South Afneau (Jovt. Hys. 


The great bales here being moved about or lying in the people in this province; great herds of cattle graze 

tall stacks are tobacco, and the scene is Rustenburg, on the grassy plains, and fruit, cotton, and tobacco 

in the Transvaal. Next to mining, agriculture and grow in the western part, where Rustenburg is situ- 

stock raising are the most important occupations of ated. The main food of the natives is com. 


nearly six million people in South Africa, but 
of these only about one out of five was of full 
European descent — and that includes both 
Boers and English, not to mention other 
wl' te people. The other four out of the five 
were people of mixed blood, or orientals — 
or black natives. 

The Race Problem in South Africa 

The fact that the different states treated 
the natives differently only made the matter 
more complicated. How was one to be fair 
to the natives without seeming tyrannous 
to the white people who did not believe the 
natives were advanced enough to be given 
white men's rights? At the Cape, any edu- 
cated native might vote and hold property 
just like anybody else. In the Transvaal, on 
the other hand, a native, educated or not, 
had to pay special taxes and could not own 
land. There the Negroes were practically 
“serfs" — half-slaves doomed always to till 
the bits of land they lived on, for the bene- 
fit of the landlord. Conditions in the mining 
districts were very bad indeed. 

This last evil was made better by an act 
of iQiij 2Lnd in 1913 and 1914 laws were 
passed to improve the lot of the native on 
the land and to see that he was more de- 
cently housed. An act of 1925 made taxa- 
tion of the natives the same in all the states. 


But by this time white laborers were be- 
ginning to fear that if the native laborers 
began competing with the whites on equal 
terms the natives would take lower wages — 
and so everybody's wages would go down. 
So a law against the natives was passed in 
1926; it set up a “color ban" by ^)rbidding 
them to do certain kinds of work. Laws 
were suggested to make the wall betw'een 
white and black even higher, but they were 
defeated. 

Politics in the New Union 

.\s if this were not enough, in recent dec- 
ades thousands of people from Asia have aLso 
crow<led into South Africa. In particular 
there have come great numbers of people 
from India. So here we have another race 
problem. Many laws have been passed 
about these people. A law was passed in 
1913, for instance, to stop the people of 
India from coming in, and in 1924 another 
law gave the authorities power to force such 
immigrants to live only in special places. 
But naturally the Indians did not like these 
things, and their brothers in India, under the 
great leader Gandhi (gand'h^), joined in the 
clamor of protest. Finally it was decided to 
have an Indian leader come over to South 
Africa and stay there, to look after the In- 
dians’ interests. But the problems are not 
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yel solved. When the United Party of Clen- African flag which had nothing British about 
eral Smuts was defeated in 1948, the Na- it at all. But after everybody had argued 
tional Party under Malan adopted a policy about this excitedly for a while, the Union 
which favors political, territorial, residen- Jack was worked into the design after alL 
tial, and industrial separation of whites and South Africa remains a self-governing do- 
non-whites. Serious race riots early in 1949 minion in the British Commonwealth of 
were the result of native resentment of the Nations. 

Indians, who were accused of promoting un- General Botha died in 1919 and General 
rest. Tfard problems are bound to come up Smuts became premier in his place. But in 
when people of many different kinds must 1924 the Nationalists, in alliance with the 
try to live together. new Labor part}', threw him out of office. 

As might be expected, politics in the Fortunately the Laborites were mostly Eng- 
Union, particularly iTi|| the Dutch part of it, lish; so the new premier was supported by 
has often been a matter of how far the Dutch friends from both races, 
would go in loyalty to England. The first 

governor-general, Lord Gladstone -son of Three Official Languages! 

the famous British statesman and ])rime Questions of labor and questions of race 
minister - boldly selected (ieneral Ihnha, and questions of relationship with England 
one of the leaders of the Boers in the war, to — these have of course kept right on asking 
head his government. At lirst most of the themselves. One rather odd difficulty has 
Dutch liked Botha, but after a while they come uj) about the languages to be taught 
began to think he went too far in the English in the schools. Naturally the English wanted 
direction, 'fhen many t)f them turned to their children to be taught English. The 
the Nationalist leader, General Hertzog, Dutch also naturally wanted their children 
who was more tlistrustful of British ideas. to be taught their native tongue — but the 
'I'he great test of how unified South Africa trouble was that they had two! For since 
had really become was the World War which the Dutch came out to Africa in the 1 7C)o's 
broke out in i<)i4. Botha’s government the Dutch language has changed so much 
decided to do two things: to defend the that ^‘.Afrikaans” (ii'fre-kans'), as the dialect 
Union without the help of any troo[)s from of the Boers was called, is quite a different 
England, and to conejuer Southwest Africa, language from the Dutch spoken in Holland, 
a German possession. The Dutch, many of Vet the educated Dutch wanted their chil- 
them, wanted to keej) out (^f the war, and dren to know Dutch. The only way oul 
there was a rebellion. It was ])ut down, but seemed to be to recognize all three languages 
the government used only Dutch troot)s to do —English and Dutch and Afrikaans — as 
it, so that the rebels could not say the h^ng- equally official, and that is what South 
lish were oppressing them again. Then Africa decided to do. 

Botha and General Jan Smuts, his friend By 1926 there were nearly two million 
and adviser, went ahead and conquered white citizens in South Africa. Of these 
Southwest Africa. Besides this, some 75,- there were more of Dutch race than. of Eng- 
000 soldiers from South Africa fought in the lish or any other. Yet the dominion in 1939 
British armies during the war, either in entered the European war on the side of 
East Africa or in Europe. f Ireat Britain. The white population has 

After the peace, Southwest Africa was grown slowly. Still, wdth its gold, its dia- 
given to the Union to govern, with the idea montls, and its far-stretching grassy plains, 
that some dav it may be admitted into the South Africa is a land of romance and ad- 
Union as a fifth state. Since the war there venture, as w'ell as of sober opjiortunity. 
seems to have been more excitement over Difficult problems the Union may have, but 
the idea of the Union’s separating itself al- with patience, courage, and intelligence it 
together from the British empire than of its ought to be able to solve them. And pa- 
splitting up again into its separate parts, tience, courage, and intelligence are not 
The Nationalists even suggested a South lacking in South Africa. 

(History of World War II 6- 493) 
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The people of South Africa 
are excellent cricket play- 
ers and the spocit attracts 
large crowds - such as the 
one shown above at the 
Wanderers’ cricket ground 
in Johannesburg. In the 
distance you see a part of 
this busy Transvaal city. 
In x886, when gold was 
first discovered *‘on the 
Rand” — the rounded ridge 
on which the city stands 
there were only a few 
shanties here. Today Jo- 
hannesburg is a fine mod- 
ern city, with a university 
and an observatory. 

A little over thirty miles 
from the Cape of Good 
Hope stands Cape Town, 
at the head of Table Bay 
and the foot of the broad 
mass of Table Mountain, 
from which this picture 
was taken. Sljdelded by a 
breakwater and the moun- 
tains that encifcle the bay, 
ships can ride safely at 
anchor in this fine harbor. 
Cape Town is the capital 
of the province, is seat of 
the legislatti^e of the 
Union, and boasts a uni- 
versity, an observatory, 
and fine botanic gardens. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, NORTHERN RHODESIA, SOUTHERN RHODESIA, 

SOUTHWEST AFRICA 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


AREA 

47^1550 Bijuare miles, equal to the combined area 
of Calif orma, Nevada, Arizona, and Oregon. NORTH- 
ERN RHODESIA, 287,950 square miles, some- 
what larger than the state of Texas. SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA, about 150,000 square miles, approxi- 
mately the area of Montana. SOUTHWEST AFRICA 
(Mandate), 311,820 square miles, equal to the com- 
bined areas of Texas and Louisiana. 

LOCATION 

The UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA occupies the extreme 
southern and southeastern part of the continent of 
Africa, and lies between the Pacific and the Indian 
oceans. It extends from 35*^ to 26° S. Lat. and from 
16° to 32" E. Long. SOUTHWEST AFRICA occupies 
the southwestern part of Africa, and extends from 29° 
to 17*" S. Lat. It touches Angola on the north; its 
southern boundary is the Orange River. SOUTHERN 
AND NORTHERN RHODESIA occupy a large part 
of Central Africa. SOUTHERN RHODESIA has 
frontiers with the Union of South Africa. NORTHERN 
RHODESIA touches the Belgian Congo and Tan- 
ganyika. 

CLIMATE 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Mean temperature at 
Capetown: Jan., fip^F.; July, 55®F.; annual average. 
Average rainfall, Jan., 1 in.; July, 4 in.; annual, 
25 in. Ocean currents and its latitude give the Union 
of South Africa a tepiperate climate in most places. 
There are great daily changes, and great extremes 
of temperature may occur, especially inland. Most 
of the country, except parts of Zululand and north- 
east Transvaal, is subject to frosts. The rainfall 
decreases from east to west. In the mountains of 
Cape Colony and Natal it is heavy enough to support 
forests. In the east most rains fall in the summer 
months, and sometimes destructive hail storms occur. 
The southern part of Cape Colony has winter rains. 
Snow falls in the mountains, and in Basutoland 
it may be seen even in summer. In RHODESIA 
the days are hot throughout the year, but the climate 
in the higher regions is generally suitable for Euro- 
peans. The summer season is from December to 
April and may be a period of great heat and heavy 
rains, but during the rest of the year the weather 
is dry and cooler, especially in June and July. On 
the coast of SOUTHWEST AFRICA the mean tem- 
perature is low, and there is little rainfall. Moisture 
is supplied by dense fogs, which rise almost daily. 
Inland the climate is temperate. There are two 
seasons — the cold and dry, from May to September, 
when ice may form on open water on the plateau, and 
the hot, rainy season, from October to April. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA occupies a large 
part of the inland plateau of southern Africa and as a 
whole is an elevated region — a large part of it is 
more than 4,000 feet above sea level. In the west 
this plateau descends gently to the desert and semi- 
desert regions of SOUTHWEST AFRICA. In the east 
the mountains that bound the plateau reach great 
heights, especially between Basutoland and Natal. 
Giant's Castle, Mont aux Sources, Cathkin Peak and 
others, exceed 10,000 ft. In this region is the best 
mountain scenery of the country, consisting of deep 
picturesque valleys, pinnacles, and turrets of rock. 
Forests cover only a small po^on of the Umon, and 
are to be found in the eastern, moister regions. Of 
the rivers, the Limpopo, which empties into the Indian 
Ocean, is one of £he mqit important It marks the 


boundary for a large distance between the Transvaal 
and the Protectorate of Bechuanaland. The Vaal 
River empties into the Orange, and the Orange River 
separates Cape Colony from SOUTHWEST AFRICA. 
In 1870 diamond mines were opened in Kimberley, then 
in the Transvaal, Orange Free State, and SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA. There is asbestos in the Transvaal 
and Cape Colony. Other mineral deposits are gold, 
tin, silver and platinum. NORTHERN RHODESIA 
is mainly a high plateau. The highest land forms a 
ridge known as the Muchinga Mountains, running 
northeast to southwest. A large part is covered with 
open tropical or subtropical plains. Lead and zinc 
deposits are found, and copper. SOUTHERN RHO- 
DESIA forms part of the great South African plateau, 
24 percent of the area lying above 4,000 ft. A moun- 
tain range forms its eastern border. Gold is the chief 
mineral produced. Asbestos is mined, also coal, 
silver and chrome ore. The Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi River are the greatest natural spectacle in 
SOUTH AFRICA. In SOUTHWEST AFRICA the 
coast is bordered by sand dunes and desert. This 
coastal belt is flanked by a mountain range. In the 
east the watered and habitable part of the plateau 
merges into the sterile Kalahari desert. This country 
has deposits of copper, and diamonds are found. 
There is much good grazing land. 

THE PEOPLE 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: The inhabiUnts are 
the native Bantus, the colored peoples; Asiatics (chiefly 
Indian field laborers in Natal and the Transvaal), and 
Europeans. The European population is a little more 
than a fifth of the dominion total. NORTHERN 
RHODESIA. There are only a few thousand Europe- 
ans, and over a million natives. Ninety-three percent 
of the white population speaks English. The original 
native inhabitants are known as the Mashonas. 
Zulus invaded the country in 1836. In SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA also the Europeans are greatly out- 
numbered by the natives. In SOUTHWEST AFRICA 
are found the Bergdamaras, or Klip Kaffirs, of negroid 
origin. There are also Bushmen and Hottentots in this 
region. There are over 20,000 British and a few 
Germans. 

GOVERNMENT 

The UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA is a dominion 
within the British Commonwealth of Nations. Legis- 
lative power is vested in a parliament consisting of 
the king, represented by the governor-general, the 
Senate and House of Assembly. The governor-general 
may summon or dismiss parliament, which must meet 
once each year. In the Senate 4 men represent 
the wishes of the natives. All senators and repre- 
sentatives must be British of European descent. 
In each province there is an administrator appointed 
by the governor. NORTHERN RHODESIA is a 
crown colony. The government is carried on by a 
governor appointed by the crown, assisted by an 
Executive Council of 5 members. The Legislative 
Council* is composed of 16 members, of whom 7 are 
elected. SOUTHERN RHODESIA is a crown colony, 
administered by a governor-general, assisted by an 
Executive Council, and a Legislature with limited 
powers. Both men and women may vote. Natives 
may obtain the franchise, but few are qualified. 
SOUTHWEST AFRICA has been administered since 
1020 by the UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. The 
XJNION OF SOUTH AFRICA includes Cape Colony-— 
or Province — Natal (including Zululand), Orange Free 
State, and TransvaaL 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


IN THE LAND OF ANDES AND AMAZON 

Note: For basic injormatioti For statistical and current jacts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, V ol. i§. Iniiex. 

Interesting Racts Explained 


Where people go south for the 
summer, 5—493 

A mountain system almost gets 
drowned, 5-493-94 
Early South Americans, 5—494- 
95 

Children of the Sun, 5—495 
What was a quipu? 5—495 
The man for whom America was 
named, 5—496 

A fxipe divides the world, 5—496 
Gold, gospel, and glory, 5—497 
Two hundred men against an en- 
tire nation, 5—497 


quered Peru, 5—497-98 
The Indians of Chile who were 
nevT*r really conquered, 5 -498- 
99 

Why the Jesuits were driven out 
of I’ciraguay, 5-499 
The search for El TIorado, 5— 
500 

A kindly priest who suggested 
the slave trade, 5-500 
Governing New Spain, 5—500-1 
The freebooters of the Spanish 
Main, 5-50T 

The golden galleons, 5—501 


The ruse by which Pizarro con- 

F kings to Fhink A. bout 

Why was South America settled Why did Spain hinder the devel- 
north to south instead of east opment of education and in- 
to west? ' dustry in New Spain? 

Related M ateri€il 

Hero or pirate? 12—403 The world's finest fruits, 9—193 

Americus Vespucius, 13—457 Weaving boats, 12-129 

A bunch of bananas, 9-180 Gold in heaps, 9—392 

The first American domestic ani- How the Incas lived, 7—92 

mala, 4-399 Inca pottery, 5-495. 12-41 

Practical Applications 

How did Las Casas’ suggestion Why did most explorers use the 
affect our own history? 5— South Atlantic passage? 5— 

500 49 fi 

Habits and Attitudes 

The work of the Jesuits in help-" a grave error, 5—500 

ing the Indians, 5—499 English oak and Spanish gold. 

The Apiostle to the Indians makes 5—501, 12—403 

Summary Statement 

The South American Indian was less warlike than his north- 
was easily conquered and en- ern brother. Spain drained New 
slaved by the Spaniard, since he Spain of millions. 
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I’hulo li> Dm* Niitioiiitl MiiHfiim 


The history of every American nation begins with the and Mexico, the Indians are still very much in evt- 
Indians. And in South America, as in Central America dence. Here is a group of them from an older day. 


In the LAND of ANDES and AMAZON 

How the Vast Continent of South America Was Conquered by 
Adventurers from Spain and Portugal 


N THE map, South America looks 
rather like a bunch of grapes hang- 
ing from a stem labeled ^‘Isthmus of 
Panama. But what a big bunch of grapes 
it is! To be sure, three of the four other 
continents are bigger — Asia is bigger, and 
so are Africa and North America — but even 
at that, South America contains some seven 
million square miles. 

We shall feel more at home in South 
America if we notice some other things about 
it, too. It lies much farther cast than North 
America. If we draw a line straight south 
from New York, nearly all the southern con- 
tinent will be to the east of that line. That 
means that South America lies nearer to the 
Old World, especially of course to Africa, 
Then again, much more of South America 
lies in the warm regions of the earth. Yet 
the strange part of it is, from our point of 
view, that the southern parts of South 
America are the coolest. For the Equator 


passes through Ecuador and Colombia and 
Northern Brazil, and Uruguay, along with a 
little of Southern Brazil and most of Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Paraguay, lies in the South 
Temperate Zone. Here the seasons are not 
so different from ours, but they are turned 
quite about, wdth winter in July and summer 
in January. Another thing w'e can sec from 
the map is that the warm belt passes across 
the widest part of the bunch of grapes, and 
that by the time South America enters cooler 
latitudes, it is no wdder than Mexico. So on 
the whole the continent is very warm. 

Yet mountains are not hot even in the 
Tropics, and another look at our map will 
show us that by no means all even of tropical 
South America is w^arm and moist in the 
regular tropical manner. For down the 
western side of the continent runs a tremen- 
dous chain of mountains, the highest moun- 
tains in the world except the Himalayas in 
Asia, Those in South America are the far- 
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This is only one of the multitude of snow-capped peaks map in Western South America. This particular peak 

which march in procession from top to bottom of the is Mt. Osorno, a volcano in Central Chile. 


famed Andes. They are a part of the same 
mountain system that forms our own 
Rockies; the system is almost drowned in 
the sea at Panama, but manages even there 
to keep enough of its head above water to 
bi \d the two Americas together. 

A Land of Beauty and of Wealth 

The high table-lands of the Andes have a 
cool and bracing climate even in the Torrid 
Zone, and there is plenty of snow in the 
equatorial regions of Ecuador, Naturally 
the stupendous peaks of the Andes make 
much of South America very beautiful. Their 
rocky fastnesses hold also enormous wealth 
of gold and silver and other precious things — 
which have brought South America both joy 
and woe, as we shall see. 

But not all the wealth and beauty of the 
continent is in the mountains. There are 
rich farming lands in the valleys of the tre- 
mendous rivers that flow from the foothiJJs 
of the Andes eastw^ard to the Atlantic. The 
Orinoco (6'rI-n5'ko) waters Colombia and 
Venezuela; the mighty Amazon — greatest in 
volume of all earth’s rivers — flows through 
Brazil; and La Plata (la pla'ta) and its tribu- 
taries drain Bolivia (b6-llv'l-a), Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Argentina (ar'jCn-te'na). 
Then, especially in the region of La Plata, 
there are vast pampas — grasslands similar to 
the North American prairies; these are the 


finest of pasturage. In the interior, especially 
of the Amazon region, primeval jungles, still 
fever-haunted and unexplored, hold out a 
challenge for the future. 

With all its wealth of natural resources— 
minerals, farm and pasture lands, forests of 
timber, and harbors for trade — South Amer- 
ca is still scantily peopled, witli possibly 
eight or nine inhabitants to the square mile. 
'If Brazil, which covers about half the conti- 
nent and is larger than the United States, 
were as thickly populated as England is, it 
would hold all the people now living on the 
whole earth. 

The First Men in South America 

There probably was a time when, though 
people already lived in Europe, there were 
as yet no men at all in South America. For 
in Europe we have found human remains 
mixed with bones of the mammoth and other 
long-gone animals, and so we suppose that 
men lived and hunted there many tens of 
thousands of years ago. But in South 
America we have found nothing of the kind. 
So scholars have thought that the South 
American Indians, like those of North Amer- 
ica, came in the first place from Asia, cross- 
ing over from Siberia to what is now Alaska 
and then gradually drifting south. Both 
North American and South American Indi- 
ans are a little like the Asiatic people, 
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especially those of eastern Siberia, but they 
have lived in America so long that they may 
almost be considered a different race. 

At all events, before the white conquerors 
came, there were living in South America 
many distinct Indian tribes, speaking over 
eighty different languages. Most of these 
Indians were no further ad- 
vanced than the savage tribes 
met by the Europeans in the 
eastern parts of the United 
Stales and Canada. But in the 
highlands of the northern Andes 
lived peoples who had built up 
fine civilizations just as the jk, V 

Toltecs and Aztecs of Mexico B||A 

and the Mayas (ma'ya) of Cen- 
tral America had. The earliest 
of these civilizations are almost 
completely lost; V)arely 
enough trace of them is 
left for us to know that 411^44^ 

they were there. But when 
they fell from power these 
people passed on their cub 
ture to the Chibchas (chlb^- 
cha) and Incas, who were 
still very much in evidence 
when the Spaniards came. 

The Chibchas lived in the photo by di 

region which is now Colombia. Here is a pott< 


had a legend that their ruler — whom they 
called ‘The’’ Inca — was literally a child of 
the sun. He and his wife had dropped from 
the sky in unimaginable brilliance, and had 
alighted on an island in Lake Titicaca (te't$- 
ka'ka). All the people fell down before the 
heavenly pair in worshipful joy and grati- 
tude. Ever after the Inca, or ruler, was con- 
sidered to be half a god. 

This first Inca was named Manco- 
Capac, and whether he fell from the 
sun or not he seems to have been the 
first of thirteen Inca emperors, who 
had their capital at Cuzco (koos'ko) 
on Lake Titicaca in the highlands of 
the Andes. We have told something 
of this Inca empire in the stor>" of the 
Indians — of its great stone build- 
and marvelous military 
^rX***^^ roads, and of the careful 
system of government 
rather like a certain type of 
sociali.sm which the ruling 
M fribe had worked out. Be- 

sides being skillful builders 
and rulers, these people 
were good farmers. They 
had even learned how to 
fertilize their crops, had 


The Chibchas lived in the photo by Drit»h Musnum tamed the llama and alpaca as 

region which is now Colombia. Here is a pottery vase from toe beasts of burden and givers of 
They were gcwtl farmers and yi^*rich in’af/Vem'iS’s of inSSS wool; no other Indian people of 
had learned to grow cotton, civiUzations even older than that of ither America had tamed any 
corn, fruits, and potatoes. ‘ beast but the dog. 


corn, fruits, and potatoes. 

They were skillful potters, and they could 
weave their cotton into cloth and dye it 
bright colors for their garments. Then 
they could make beautiful ornaments of gold 
and feathers, so that their war gear was 
splendid indeed. 

The Empire of the “Children of the Sun” 

But the most famous of the South Ameri- 
can Indians were the Incas (Ing'ka) of Peru 
(pa-rdo')- Somewhere around iioo a.d., 
about the time when William the Conqueror 
was conquering England, the Incas became 
the ruling class in a great empire centering 
in the high plains and valleys of the Andes 
in what is now Peru. 

The Incas were sun worshipers, and they 
called themselves Children of the Sun. They 


The Incas were behind the Mayas in the 
matter of writing. Whereas the Mayas had a 
calendar and a written language, the Incas 
had neither. All they had was a queer ar- 
rangement of knotted strings called a quipu 
(ke'pdd), with which they could count and 
possibly say things by signs. Unfortunately 
the Spaniards destroyed almost all of these 
quipus, and so we know very little about 
them. Among all the Indians the common 
man knew little or nothing of writing or such 
high things. Only the priests knew, as in 
Europe during the early Middle Ages; and 
when the priests died, this knowledge died 
with them. 

The priests and their knowledge were to 
die all too soon. For bold men with pale 
faces and terrible weapons w'ere venturing 
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Photo Copynsht by Milwaok«« Public Museviiii 


Nobody m Europe had ever heard of rubber before in 1498, what was his astonishment to see some na- 

toe <hscovery of America. But in tropical South tives playing with a ball which bounced so high it 

^enca the Indians knew about it and often took it seemed to be alive! When rubber finally came to be 

from the wild rubber trees, as they are doing in our grown commercially, the best plantations all over the 

picture. When Columbus paid South America a visit world got their start with seed from the Amazon region. 


farther and farther westward across the 
Atlantic, until one fateful day in the year 
1492 a band of them under Christopher 
Columbus landed somewhere in the Baha- 
mas, thus finding the New World. 

Early Explorers of South America 

It was no accident that, the New World 
once found, the white men should explore 
South America more rapidly than North 
America. South America, as we noticed in 
the beginning, lies farther east and in warmer 
latitudes. The voyage across the Middle 
Atlantic is shorter and less stormy than 
across the North Atlantic. Besides, it is im- 
possible to sail around North America to the 
north, but it is not at all impossible to sail 
around South America to the south. So 
while North America was settled mostly 
from the North Atlantic by settlers who 
pushed gradually overland north and west, 
South America was soon being settled along 
the entire coast line; the explorers went south 
or southeast or southwest from the West 
Indies, or struck straight across the Atlantic 
to the eastern or southeastern shores. 

Columbus himself discovered the South 


American continent in 1498, though he died 
still thinking that what he had found was 
the East Indies. Amerigo Vespucci (ii-ma'- 
re-go v6s-pdot'che) did some exploring along 
,the coast, and advertised what he had done 
so well that his name was given to both parts 
of the vast double continent Columbus and 
his men had discovered. In 1499 Alonso de 
Ojeda (da o-ha'thii) also caught sight of the 
mainland of South America. 

The “Papal Line of Demarcation*’ 

Now if you have read our story of the 
United States you know a great deal about 
these things already. You know that Colum- 
bus, though an Italian, took possession of the 
New World for Spain, in whose employ he 
had sailed. And you know too that the other 
great exploring nation of those days, Portu- 
gal, was naturally jealous of Spain’s claims. 
So in 1493, request of the two rivals, 

the pope issued a scries of decrees dividing 
the unexplored parts of the world between 
them. The next year they agreed that a line, 
known as the Papal Line of Demarcation, 
should be drawn so as to give the huge 
eastern hump of South America that is Brazil 
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lo Portugal, and the rest of the continent to 
Spain. There is some question as to who 
really discovered Brazil. Amerigo Vespucci 
said he did, but one can never tell whether 
to believe this imaginative explorer or not. 
The Spanish said that their Vicente Pinzon 
(ve-thgn'tS. pen-thon') discovered it in 1499. 
The Portuguese said that their Pe- 
dro Alvarez de Cabral (j^il'dro iil'va- ^ 
rath da kii-briil') first sighted it — 

ever may be the truth of the 

rnattcr, Portugal ha(i posses-^|^^^^|^,^ 3 || 


I’liotn liy tlir NationMl Mu^ruri 


Cortes conquered the Aztec empire in 1521 
and made the City of Mexico the center of 
a rich province of New Spain. Ten years 
later another adventurer as daring and un- 
scrupulous as Cortes himself, set out to con- 
quer the riches of the Incas in Peru. He 
had fewer than two hundred men, yet he did 
n()t hesitate to attack an empire. Stranger 
still, he won. 

His winning was partly sheer daring and 
partly luck, and partly came from a com- 
plete lack of scruples as to the means he 
used. As the little band marched inland 
^ from the Peruvian coast, more and more 
j reports came to them of the 

treasure to be found in 

for them,^ reports came 

war which was raging be- 
l| tween two Peruvian 

claimed to be the true 

vians thought the true 
Inca was more than hu- 
man, it was very up- 

setting and demoralizing 

1 two claimants for 

y/ , the honor. And 

warring 

^ princes them - 

Him < 


other to make your claim , ,.,hionable selves sealed the doom of 

good, especially when the Inca mother and child would be dressed Peru by each of them try- 
continent is already in the “'ich as are these lifelike models from the jj^g make allies of these 
possession of other people. warlike strangers. 


So the story we have now to tell is the tale 
of the ^‘conquistadors'’ (k6n-kwis'ta-dor), 
or “conquerors,” men recklessly brave and 
ruthlessly cruel, who by power of arms con- 
quered South America for the white men. 
As in Mexico, they followed three purj)oscs — 
“gold, gospel, and glory.” They left the 
gospel to be preached by the priests they 
always took with them, and did not bother 
to follow its teachings very carefully them- 
selves. The glory came to them, rightfully 
enough, for their bold courage and romantic 
adventures. But what they wanted above 
all things else was the gold. 

We have told in the story ot Mexico how' 


warlike strangers. 

The Inca Atahualpa (a'ta-wal'i)a) w^as at 
the moment getting the better of the fight, 
and it was he whom Pizarro (pi-zar'ro) 
deigned to meet — as the Inca thought, for a 
friendly conference. He was determined 
that the Spaniards should sec how great and 
noble a monarch he w^as, and so came to then\ 
borne on a splendid litter, decked out in 
golden armor and gorgeous trappings, and 
attended by nobles scarcely less dazzling to 
behold. How' should he know that the pale- 
faced strangers were as grecKiy as they were 
brave, and that the richer he w'as, the less 
pity they would have upon him? 

The wily Pizarro sent a priest to meet the 
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Photo by V ictoria and Albert Af uaeum 


While the Spanish soldiers fell upon the Peruvians and 
put them mercilessly to the sword, Pizarro seized the 
Inca himself and made him prisoner. By this bold 


stroke of cruelty and treachery the white men won 
Peru. The painter Millais has given us, in this picture, 
his idea of that fateful moment in South America’s story. 


Emperor and urge him eloquently to become 
a Christian. Of course Atahualpa under- 
stood not a word of what was said, and when 
the priest handed him a rosary he flung it 
from him. At that sight of sacrilege the 
Spaniards fell fiercely upon the unsuspecting 
Peruvians, slaughtering them in great num- 
bers. Only the Inca was saved, by Pizarro 
himself — for he was worth more to the con- 
querors alive than dead. 

How Spain Conquered the Incas 

Atahualpa’s faithful subjects brought gold- 
en treasure worth fifteen million dollars or 
more, besides a vast amount of silver, to 
ransom their emperor. Pizarro took thiS 
gold and silver, but instead of giving them 
back their king, he forced the unhappy 
Atahualpa to stand a trump)ed-up trial and 
then had him strangled. 

Meanwhile the Indians themselves had 
turned on the other would-be Inca and killed 
him, and it was now not very hard for 
Pizarro to take over the rule of the whole 
empire. There was more lighting, to be sure, 


first between the Spaniards and th© Indians, 
then between Pizarro’s friends and those of 
Eizarro’s one-time partner Amalgro. But 
eventually the new capital rose at Lima 
(le'ma), and became the center of govern- 
ment for all of Spanish America. The oncc- 
proud Peruvians were set to labor as slaves 
digging treasure for Spain from the mines 
that had once been their own. And from 
Lima set out expedition after expedition of 
other conquistadors, pushing farther into 
the interior in a search for more gold. 

Many of them went south, into the long, 
mountainous strip we call Chile (che'la). 
Here the conquest was by no means so easy. 
There were no great empires here, but the 
Indian tribes were the toughest and most 
indomitable of warriors. Many a time were 
the little settlements of the whites in this 
region aroused at dawn by the wild war yells 
of the natives sweeping down upon them. 
Pizarro^s partner, Amalgro, was the first fo 
go into these regions (1535-1538), but even 
more famous in Chile is the name of Pedro 
de Valdivia (da viil-de'vya), who founded 
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Santiago (1541), and who finally perished 
in battle against the redoubtable Indian 
chieftain Caupolican (kou-pO'le-kan'). Truth 
to tell, the Indians of Chile never were really 
conquered. There is a great Spanish epic 
poem — “La Araucana” — about these wars 
with the Araucanian (ar'6-ka'nL3,n) Indians. 
The author, Ercilla (€r-thel'ya), used to com- 
pose his verses while his heart was still 
pounding with the excitement of battle. 

The Founding of Buenos Aires 

At the same time that some of the Spanish 
adventurers were pushing into Chile from 
Peru, others of them were sailing up La Plata 
into the country wc now know as Uruguay 
(u'ro6-gwa), Paraguay (par'a-gwa), and the 
Argentine (ar'jSn-ten). They tried to settle 
where the city of Buenos Aires (bwa'nos 
I'ras) now stands, but were driven away by 
the warlike Indians of the pampas, only less 
fierce than the Araueanians on the other side 


nor their none too friendly Portuguese 
neighbors in Southern Brazil (bra-zll') got 
along very well with the Indians. And small 
wonder! For their whole idea, as in Peru 
and the north, was to make the Indians 
slaves to labor in the mines or on the plan- 
tations. On the great estates, or encomien- 
das (5n-k(l'my-(^n'da), the owner agreed to 
take care of his Indian charges, looking out 
for their material, mental, and religious wel- 
fare. But the Indians, unused to regular 
work in mines and fields, died off at a rapid 
rate. 

The chief friends of the Indians, especially 
in La Plata, were the Catholic missionary- 
priests, and especially the Jesuits (jCz'u-it). 
It was in Paraguay that they built up their 
famous mission settlements w^here the In- 
dians were gathered about a mission house, 
learning to live peaceful, devout lives under 
the protection of the church. It was largely 
because these mission settlements interfered 
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Drunk with greed and glory, they overran 
also the lands of the north — Ecuador (Ck'wa- 
d6r), Colombia (ko-lom'be-a), Venezuela 
(ven'e-zwe'la), and the Guianas (gc-ii'na). 
Belcanazar (bCl'ka-na'thiir) in Ecuador and 
Quesada (ka-sa' 4 ha) in Colombia secured 
vast treasures of gold and emeralds. Quito 
(ke'to) was taken from the Indians in 1533, 
and in 1538 Bogota -was founded. The In- 
dians here were not hardy fighters, as in the 
south, and they w'ere soon reduced to a state 
bordering on slavery. In Venezuela and 
Guiana expedition after expedition, several 
under the flag of England instead of that of 
Spain, sailed up the Orinoco in search of the 
fabled city of El Dorado (Cl do-rii'do), which 
would be glimmering with gold and jewels. 
Sir Walter Raleigh tried twice to fmrl this 
city of dreams, without gaining anything 
but hardship and disappointment. 

The End of the Age of Conquistadors 

Meanwhile the Portuguese had been set- 
tling along the coast of Brazil. No mines 
were worked there until the 1700’s, but there 
were plantations of sugar, tobacco, cotton, 
and coffee, and these were worked first by 
Indian slaves, as in Spanish America, and 
later by Negroes brought from Africa. All 
over South America the white and Indian 
races freely mixed, and in Brazil both mixed 
freely wdth the Negroes. So there came into 
being an odd combination of races which is 
the basis of most of Brazil’s population 
to-day. The Portuguese, for a time in the 
i6oo’s, had to fight the Dutch for Brazil, 
but in the end the Dutch withdrew into 
Guiana and the land remained Portuguese. 

So we have come at last to the close of 
the age of the conquistadors. All the vast 
continent of South America has been charted, 
at least in outline, on the maps, and colored 
with the color of either Portugal or Spain.* 
What was life like in Latin America in those 
days of the eighteenth century to which we 
have come? 

That depended, of course, on who you 
were and where you lived. As we have said, 
the lot of the Indians was for the most part 
so horrible that they were fast dying under 
their sufferings. The most sincere and heroic 
of the missionaries did what they could for 


them, and once in a while there arose a 
champion such as the saintly Bartolome de 
Las Casas (liis ka'siis), called the Apostle to 
the Indians. Yet it was little enough that 
could be done, and even when the govern- 
ment in Spain passed admirable law\s to 
protect the natives, the laws were not obeyed. 

The kind-hearted Las Casas had actually 
suggested bringing in Negro slaves, for he 
hoped with so many more backs to bear the 
burden that burden might not be so heavy. 
Whether it hel2:)ed the Indians or not, this 
was naturally a terrible disaster for the 
Negroes. But of the ghastly slave trade and 
the horrors of Negro slavery we have sj^oken 
in other places. 

Your lot was considerably better if you 
w'ere a wdiite colonist. But if you had the 
misfortune to be born in America, though 
of high Si:>anish j^arentage, you could expect 
little but scorn from those lucky enough to 
have been born in Sjoain. The motherland 
definitely desired that the colonials should 
stay ignorant and superstitious and poor, 
because she W'anted the treasure of the New* 
World to flow back to her shores rather than 
to enrich the South Americans themselves. 

It was tJie governors and oflicials^cnt over 
from Spain who had the best of things among 
tlje people w^ho lived in Spani.sh America. 
They had honor and power, and if they did 
not have riches too it was the exception; in 
fact they sometimes bought their places out- 
right from the home government because 
they knew that by selling minor offices to 
the highest bidders, by taxes and gifts and 
plentiful bribes, they could jxiy themselves 
many times over. 

How New Spain Was Governed 

The whole vast land w%as organized like a 
river .system that drains into one lake — and 
that lake was Spain. The Spanish king ruled 
through a Council of the Indies, composed 
of noble Spaniards and meeting every day 
conveniently near the royal residence. This 
council appointed four viceroys over the four 
great districts of Spain in America: New 
Spain, which consisted of Mexico and Central 
America; New Granada (gra-nS'da), the 
northern part of South America; Peru; and 
La Plata, the southern part of the continent. 
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Uliotij by btiiilhwpMi MiiKriitii 

The “staircase** farms of Peru are among the most 
marvelous achievements of the ancient Indians. As 
we can see from this model, the steep mountain side 

In lalcr years districts were set off, 

ruled not by viceroys but by captains-general. 

One of the main duties of the officials was 
to see that Spanish America sent its gold and 
goods nowhere but to Spain, and bought from 
no nation but Spain. Of course the colonists 
were charge<l several times the right i)rice for 
the things they bought and were not paid 
any too much for what they sold. So natu- 
rally there was an enormous amount of smug- 
gling, or illegal trading with other nations. 
In fact, the smuggling was an organized sys- 
tem, with the officials regularly ^‘paid off” by 
bribes. 

In the Days of the Buccaneers 

Besides the comparatively harmless smug- 
glers there were the roving pirates and free- 
booters, mostly English and Dutch, of whom 
we have heard so much in the stories of Mex- 
ico and of the West Indies. These bold buc- 
caneers sailed clear around the Horn, and 
plundered and raided up the coasts of Chile 
and Peru. Of all the freebooters the one 
most feared by the Spanish colonists was 
Sir Francis Drake, terror of the coasts of 
Venezuela and Guiana and first to pass 
through the Straits of Magellan to harry the 
Pacific settlements. The Portugue.se in Bra- 
zil, being most of the time on good terms with 

(History of Woi 


was terraced by heavy masonry so that crops could be 
grown on the flat steps between. Some of the products 
raised on these strange farms are now unknown. 

both Englaiul and Holland, did not suffer 
quite so much from these raids. 

The Spaniards did their best to keep the 
treasure ships headed for Spain. They sent 
them over only once or twice a year, some- 
times keeping them in harbor for months to 
esca])e the pirates. Once a year the little 
town of Porto Bello awoke to gay and color- 
ful life in a great fair lasting forty days. 
Thither came Sjianish merchants with their 
fineries and necessities for sale, and thither 
came too the smugglers with their goods car- 
ried by pack tiain over the long mountain 
trails. From here were loaded the rich car- 
goes of gold and silver to be sent to Spain 
under guard of a llect of armed ships. In 
spile of waste and pirates and smuggling, 
the treasure that went to Spain sometimes 
mounted to $90,000,000 a year. 

Yet in Europe the Sj)anish empire was 
gradually falling into decay during the lyoo’s; 
and in Spanish America no repression could 
keeji the people from grow'ing more alert for 
their owm rights as time wxnt on. As for 
Portuguese America, it w^as not so spectacular 
as Spanish America in either its virtues or its 
vices, but when the time came it too would 
be ready to fall away from the Old World. 

As to how both Spanish and Portugue.se 
America did fall away — that is another story. 
War II 6 — 493) 
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IMioH* by I’ultliihcirH IMinto jce 


Here and there in the Andes are massive ruins of 
palaces, cities, temples, and fortresses, built of enor- 
mous stones by the Incas or the peoples who lived in 
these regions before them. The walls of the fortress 
shown in our picture contain stones weighing as much 
as 800 tons; yet they must have been broken from the 


quarry, brought here, and lifted into place without any 
of the machinery used by modern engineers. And as 
the picture shows, each stone was cut with marvelous 
accuracy to fit into its place, so that, though no mortar 
was used, not even a knife blade will slip into the 
joints. Such ruins link South America with her far past. 


The BIRTH of a DOZEN NATIONS 

How the Lands of South America Shook Off the Shackles of the 
Old World and Set Forth upon Their Destiny in Freedom 


L f ' "lEARN to read, to write, and to say 
. your prayers; that is all an American 
ought to know.” In these words one 
viceroy summed up Spain’s ideal for her 
South American colonies along about 1800. 
Even the reading and writing, of course, were 
not for the peasants, the peons (pe'6n), or 
poorer natives, and the slaves, though they 
might be permitted to say their prayers. 
The point of the whole system was that 
Spanish America existed only to send gold 
to Spain and not to bring happiness to any- 
body, rich or poor, who was born in America. 

But the educated people among the Cre- 
oles (krfi'Ol), or American-born Spaniards, 
had been getting hold of new ideas for all 


that, and they were becoming dissatisfied. 
They were tired of the trade restrictions and 
monopolies meant to make them buy from 
and sell to no country but Spain. They were 
tired of being passed over when there was 
any ofiicial position to be filled in favor of 
Some man sent over from Spain without the 
least knowledge of conditions in America. 
They were tired of being treated like children 
who could not be expected to understand the 
wise, deep policies of Spain. 

Yet they were loyal to the motherland 
longer than we might expect, considering 
that the United States in North America 
had already broken away from Europe in 
1776, and that the people of France had 
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alread}^ sel the world afire by their great 
democratic Revolution of 1789. Then in 
1 808 the emperor Napoleon forced the Span- 
ish king Charles and his son Ferdi- 
nand off the throne and crowned 
his own brother Joseph king of 
Spain. To this king, who was 
not Spanish at all but a mere ^ 

puppet of France, it was hard , J 

to feel any patriotic 

loyalty. " 

All over Spain itself 
revolt broke out, and 
juntas, or revolutionary 
governing bodies, were 
formed. In South 
America too juntas be- 
gan forming, but here - 

the leaders soon saw 
that what the juntas 
ought to work for w'as 
not merely to get rid of King 
Joseph, but to break away ' 
from Spain and Europe alto- 

1 1 look sixteen years of figh t- 
ing to do it. Open war broke rhoto by PuWii 
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the tangled jungles or over the towering 
Andes. Armies waded or swam through 
rivers full of fierce fish that bit pieces out of 
the soldiers’ legs. Once a detach - 

r ment of cavalry swam out from 
land and captured a fleet of gun- 

The trouble started in 
Venezuela, where the first 
, of the great revolution- 
ary leaders, Francisco 
tic Miranda (da me- 
ran'tlii), was trying to 
si ir up a revolt. Miran- 
*: da’s first two attempts 
1 failed, but in 1810, when 
revolts broke out in 
Mexico and Central 
V .. America as well, he was 

^ more successful. I'he 
^|r next year Venezuela de- 
dared herself an independ- 
t ent republic — the first in 
South America. The people 
made Miranda dictator. But 
just as everything looked 
.Photo Service bright for the revolutionary 


out in 1810, and independence This little girl, who is finding her cause there was a terrible 
was not formally won until fs”t"S1run earthquake which wrecked 

1826. It was one of the stran- These people have endured long citics and terrified the super- 
gest wars in history — scattered the^ands^of^^^tiTmcn^^for^Sicy stitious people. Miranda had 
hither and thither over half an surrender to the Royalists, 

enormous continent, cropping still hold their own little farms on trte was sent to ^paln to me in 
up now in Venezuela, now in A"'? Venezuela was 

the Argentine, being put down ruled that no one may take again a Spanish province. 

1 • these little holdings from them. Atpanwhilp there had lieen 

and popping up again some- i\icctnwniit mere ndci men 

where else. Great leaders arose, as persistent 

and unselfish as our Washington. Marches TWs picture was uken 

that sound impossible were made through 

Mt, side, but the llamas are 

. » . . quite at home there I 

V These useful beasts were 

Xif tamed by the Incas, long 

I M ^ ^ and are still often 

. « V*. "I employed for transpor- 

M tation in the mountains. 
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Here is a gay scene at a ranch on the Argentine 
pampas. In spite of her rapid industrial development, 
Argentina is above all a farming and cattle country. 
The Argentine cowboy was, and still is, as lively and 
picturesque a figure as any son of the old **Wild West.** 


The first aristocracy of the pampas was made up of 
cattle kings. Toward the end of the last century there 
arose wheat kings too, lords of enormous wheatflelds 
stretching over many thousands of acres. There is a 
slow movement to break up these vast estates. 


revolts also in Chile, in Colombia, and in 
the Argentine. In what is now' Colombia 
— at that time, with Venezuela, a part 
of the province of New Granada — had 
arisen the greatest of all the revolutionary 
leaders, Simon Bolivar. In Argentina, then 
a part of the vast province of La Plata, 
San Martin (san mar-ten'), almost as 
famous as Bolivar himself, had defeated 
the Spanish armies. But alas, when Spain 
shook off her French king in 1814 and sent 
larger armies to America, all the revolution- 
ary governments everywhere except in 
Buenos Aires were overthrown. Miranda 
was in prison, Bolivar in exile. It was a 
dark hour for the revolution. 

The Battle of Maipo 

But Bolivar and San Martin were not the 
sort who give up. San Martin withdrew his 
men to the wild interior to drill them pa- 
tiently for a new attack. Then in 1818 he 
struck. Crossing with his army the sky- 
climbing passes of the Andes, thirteen thou- 


sand feet above the sea, he fell upon the 
unsuspecting Royalists in Chile, and defeated 
them at the famous Battle of Alaipo. The 
next year Bolivar, back from his exile with 
redoubled energy, defeated the Spaniards at 
Boyaca (bo'ya-ka') in New’ Granada. 

The Conquest of the Last Spanish Stronghold 

San Martin w'ent back to the Argentine to 
complete his work there. But two years later 
he led his men once more over those incred- 
ible mountain passes, and rallied the Chileans 
around him for the conquest of the last Span- 
ish stronghold, in Peru. At the same time 
Bolivar and Sucre (soci'kra), his lieutenant 
general, started for Peru from the north. 

At this point the Sj>anish lost control of 
the sea along the Pacific coast — and that 
aided greatly in their defeat. San Alartin’s 
men moved northward under the protection 
of a Chilean fleet commanded by the Irish- 
man Lord Cochrane (kGk'rin). The Spanish 
in Peru fled to the highlands, and at Lima, 
San Martin set up an indeiDendent govern- 
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nient. Then he and Bolivar met (1822) at 
Guayaquil (gwi'a-kel')* Two years later 
(1824) their great victory at Ayacucho (a'ya- 
kdo'cho) spelled the end of over three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule in America. 

Ever since the close of the 
wars against Napoleon (1815) 
all Europe and North 
America had been keep- 
ing a wary eye on what 
was going on in South 
America. The Con- 
gress of Vienna, which 
met after Napoleon’s 
defeat, was determined 
to put everything back 
just as it had been before 
the French Revolution, and for 



trine. Neither of the Americas, he said, 
should be considered colonizing ground for 
Europe any more, and the United States 
would consider any attempt of European 
governments to get control of 
American soil the act of an 
enemy. The P-uropean kings 
decided to let the mat- 
ter be. At last, in 1826, 
Spain formally ad- 
mitted what had been a 
fact for some years— 
that all her South 

American possessions 
had become inde- 

pendent of her rule. 
Independence was won. 
But a generation — sometimes 
loation servic. two gcncrations — was to be 

oto Service . _ , 

.V. to .. with- 


a while there was danger that vieuai Rduoation servic. two generations — was to be 

... e Tt ° 1 PublLihers Photo Service ® , , 

certain kings of Europe, united ^ born and grow up in the midst 

m what they called the Holy Al- out our favorite summer delicacy of alarms and confusions before 
liance, w-ould win back the re- ^ nSir^onkey^and ^ er^'master ^.ny thing like peace and cer- 
voltcd colonies of Spain. But ready to sell ice cream at our tainty was to be known among 
P-ngland would not agree to *^®®*^* the South American republics. 


that, partly because many Englishmen sym- 
pathized with the colonists; there was even 
a great foreign legion, mostly English, fight- 
ing in America against Spain. 

Finally (1823) the United States, which 
had been quick to recognize the new 
governments in South America 
clinched the matter. President Mon 
roc, knowing he 
had the approval of 
Pmgland as well as 
of his own country, 
set forth his fa 
mous Monroe Doc 


The white stone 
building at the right, 
with its pillars and 
elaborate bronze fig 
ures, is 
the new 
Chamber 
of Depu 
ties at Rio 
de Janeiro 


Even the great leaders could not follow 
up their victory. Bolivar had dreamed high 
dreams of a United States of South America 
which should take in the whole-Kroritinent 
outside of Portuguese Brazil. He had even, 
like Washington, re- 
fused the offer of a 
crown, in the hope that 
this vast 
land might 
be a repub- 
lic rather 
than a mon- 
archy. But 
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Nestled at the very foot of the extinct volcano Mt. 
Misti lies Arequipa, the second city in Peru. The 
round dome you see in the center of the picture is the 
observatory built by Harvard University, which main^ 
tained an observation station here for many years. 

Bolivar died hearl-broken iti neglected exile. 
San Martin had already left his beloved 
South America altogether, because he knew 
that if he stayed he wi^uld quarrel with 
liolivar, and he was too noljly unselfish to 
want to bring quarrels to spoil the victory. 
Doubtless the people in that immense coun- 
try were too dilTerent to become one nation 
successfully. Certainl}'' too many of them 
were enslaved Indians, poor and ignorant 
mestizos (mi^s-te'zd), or mixed bloods, and 
impetuous, ambitious white men for it to be 
easy to set up democratic government in a 
short time. 

A Time of Confusion and War 

So the story of South America from 1826 
to, say, 1890, is such a shifting confusion of 
wars and revolutions and dictators and elec- 
tions and revolutions and dictators again 
that there is no use trying to tell it in detail. 
The country more or less followed the lines 
of the old Spanish districts as it split into 
the nine independent republics of modern 
Sp-“nish South America. New Granada be- 
came PLcuador, Colombia, and Venezuela. 
Peru remained, and Chile, but Bolivia split 
itself off and took its name from the great 
Liberator, Bolivar. La Plata split into Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay, w'hich had 


Arequipa is famous both for its beauty and for its rich 
intellectual life. Its buildings are made of white stone 
that gleams in the bright mountain air; and Misti 
is only one of the snow-capped peaks that guard the 
town. There is a university situated here. 

to fight both Argentina and Brazil (1828) for 
its freedom. Even yet there are still vast 
interior regions in most of these states that 
have never been surveyed — and so no one 
knows exactly where the boundary lines 
should run. 

A New Center of Portuguese Empire 

Bui before we go any further w'ith the 
prickly subject of boundaries, we had better 
look at the Portuguese half of our continent. 
What had been going on all this time in 
Brazil? 

Well, Brazil had been slipping over into 
independence in the oddest way imaginable. 
The story begins in 1808, when Prince John 
of Portugal sailed from home and set up his 
court at Rio de Janeiro (re'd da zha-na'ro). 
T'his was Napoleon's doings, just as the 
juntas against King Joseph of Spain were, 
for Napoleon had demanded that Portugal 
close her harbors to the trade of her friends 
the British, and John had fled to Brazil 
rather than do Napoleon's will. John was 
regent of Portugal, that is, he was acting 
king, because his mother the queen was in- 
sane. So the move meant that suddenly 
from being a far-away, despised colony Brazil 
had become the center of the Portuguese 
empire. No wonder the ]>eople of Rio de 
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Uy l*iiljliHliprn i^ho<o Xorvifw* 

Here is a glimpse of the fascinating city of Rio de 
Janeiro, capital of Brazil. It lies on a deep inlet, con- 
nected with the sea by a channel less than a mile 
wide. All around the city rise mountains, some cov- 
ered with green, some bare and rugged rock. Even 

leave the country for a time, liej^iuning in 
iS80. 

While he was gone his daughter Isabel and 
her husband ruled in his stead. Now Isabel 
was an intelligent and kind-hearted ruler, 
but she tried to go too fast with her reforms. 
She could not wait for the working out of 
her father’s decree of 1871 that all children 
born of slave parents shouhl themselves be 
free; she declared all the slaves free at once- 
and she neglected to pay the owners for them. 
The result was that all the slumbering ideas 
about not liking kings awoke to life. In 1889 
there was a quiet, bloodle.ss revolution, and 
Pedro and his family were sent into exile. 
But just to show that there was no ill feeling, 
the new republic tried to get Pedro to accept 
a pension ! 

Most of this time Brazil had been at peace 
with the Spanish-speaking nations about her. 
Indeed, much more of the almost constant 
fighting of these years was among parties and 


in the midst of the houses fantastic rocks rise from 
the very doorsteps. One of these rock shafts is so 
steep that the boldest climbers can scarcely scale it. 
Another is a small mountain, Corcovada Peak, shown 
at the right of this picture. It is 2,300 feet high. 

leaders within each state than between the 
states themselvt'>. But for all that, there 
had been two terrible South American wars 
before i88q — wars whose deep scars are not 
even yet quite healed. 

How Paraguay Nearly Committed Suicide 

In the first of these, the Paraguayan War 
of 1805-1870, Paraguay all but committed 
suicide. She had fallen under the iron hand 
of two un.speakable tyrants, first Francia 
(friin'se-a) and th(*n Lojiez (lo'pas). Lt)pez 
had been thinking altogether too much about 
the conquests of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
dreamed mad dreams of conquering most of 
South America for his own domain. He pro- 
voked Argentina to battle, invaded Uruguay, 
and challenged Brazil. And it took the three 
of them almost five years to teach him his 
mistake. Why his doomed and starving sol- 
diers did not all desert to the enemy is hard 
to understand, for little thanks did they get 
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for their heroic devotion. Once a group of 
them who had been taken prisoner managed 
to escape and go back to their regiment — 
only to be shot in cold blood for not return- 
ing before! 

But this sort of thing could not go on for- 
ever. Half the men and boys in 
Paraguay were dead. Groups of 
half-starved women were driven 
by the dictator's lancers from 
place to place to till the fields, 
and were coolly murdered if 
they faltered. At last 
Lopez was hunted down 
by the enemy and 
killed. Paraguay was 
allowed to keep her 
independence, but she 
was so rent and tom 
and so many of her 
people were dead that 
even yet she has 
scarcely recovered. 

Nor did this tragic 
war bring anything 
bu; needless suffering 
on the other nations 
which Lopez' am- 
bition had forced to 
the fight. 

At almost the same 
time (1862-1871) there 
was a scattering war with 
Spain in the Pacific lands — a 
sort of second war for inde- 
pendence. It started with 
Spanish attack on Peru, but 
soon Ecuador, Bolivia, and pi.ot« by M^ioan luuway 
pile came to Peru’s aid and 

Spain gave up any idea she Prince of Peace erected in the 

mountains between Argentina 
may have had of winning and Chile to celebrate the peace- 

back the Peruvian gold mines. settlement of their quarrel 

But instead of sticking to- ^ boundary, 

gether as they had done so successfully here, 

Chile and Bolivia and Peru were usually at 
swords’ points one with another, largely over 
the r^ion called Tacna-Arica (tak'na-a-rg'- 
ka), which shuts off Bolivia from the sea. 

The second really big war among the South 
American states raged from 1879 to 1884, 
and concerned this matter of boundaries. It 
was called the War of the Pacific, and in it 



Peru and Bolivia fought together against 
Chile. Chile won, and took the two prov- 
inces, which had previously been taken from 
Bolivia by Peru. But neither of the defeated 
countries has ever been willing to let the 
matter rest, and many efforts have been 
made to settle it, several times 
through the friendly — though vain 
— efforts of the United States. 
Ill 1929 it was decided to let 
Chile keep Arica and Peru 
get Tacna back; Bolivia 
however, still lacks her 
outlet on the ocean. 

There might easily 
have been a fight 
between Chile and 
Argentina over their 
boundaries, and it 
would have been a 
stiff fight too, as these 
are probably the two 
hardiest and proudest 
peoples in the conti- 
nent. But every time 
the matter has threat- 
ened war, good sense 
has slcp|)efWn and the 
dispute has been arbi- 
trated. The most fa- 
mous of these arbitra- 
tions occurred in 1902. 
The people of both coun- 
tries were so delighted with 
this sensible way of settling 
their quarrel that they held 
jubilant love feasts with each 
other all along the border. And 
Argentinian and Chilean work- 
men hauled up the sleep moun- 
tain passes and set in place an 
enormous statue of Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, to guard the 
border. This statue is called the Christ of 
the Andes. 

Many other boundary disputes among the 
different republics have been settled by 
arbitration. In 1938 it brought an end to 
several years of fighting in the Gran Chaco 
(gran cha'ko) region over the long-disputed 
border between Paraguay and Bolivia. 

All through the later years of the nine- 
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Photo by PaU'Auiencan Utilou 


Bolivar, the great Liberator, died, as pictured here, at cause, and could not even buy himself a ticket to leave 
a country place near Santa Marta, in Colombia, on the country. He was weary and despairing, and ill 
De< i^mber 17, 1830. His last years had been made with tuberculosis. Then came news that the patriot 

bitter by the quarrels of the new South American leader Sucre had been assassinated. It was too much, 

states, and by the enmity that had arisen against him- Shortly afterward the heart-broken exile died. His 

self. He had used up all his immense fortune in the remains are entombed in state at Caracas, Venezuela. 


teenth century and the early years of our 
own century things have been quieting down 
and shaking themselves into place in .South 
America. 'Lhere have been revolutions, but 
they have been less frequent, and in a num- 
ber of countries democratic government has 
been strengthened. 

There has also been a good deal of social 
reform. Labor is now more powerful, and 
in many of the countries there is a growl- 
ing and influential mi<ldle class. New 
schools and hospitals are being built, and 
undeveloped areas are being opened up to 
settlers and to industries of various sorts. 
Art and literature are flourishing, an<l a 
number of distinguished composers are writ- 
ing fine and original music. The look of a 
number of the cities is changing, too, as slums 
are being cleared and new housing develop- 
ments are going up. 

Suppose we take a hasty glance at these 
ten republics as they are to-day. And we 
might start our tour from CJuiana, just be- 
cause Guiana is not a republic at all, but the 


only place in South America still ruled from 
Lurojie. We shall not need to slay long in 
Guiana, how'ever; for, though this country 
is divided among England, Holland, and 
France, none of them seems to have done 
much there as }et. Very few' white peojile 
live there, and not many Indians either; aiKl 
the country is still largely undevelojxjd. 

The United States of Brazil 

Southward from Guiana lies the biggest 
of all the ten South American republics — 
Brazil. This is the only place in all our tour 
where we shall hear the people speaking 
Portuguese instead of Spanish. The whole 
name of this vast land is the United States 
of Brazil, and formerly its constitution (1891) 
as well as its name was a little like that of 
the United Stales. But in 1937 President 
Gctullio Dornelles Vargas made himself dic- 
tator and gave the country a new constitu- 
tion. In 1938 he put down a revolt of the 
Brazilian fascists — or Integralistas — and took 
steps to check Germany’s influence in Brazil. 
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He saw to it that there was a free election 
in IQ45 — when he was forced to resign. 

Most of the people in l^razil live 
along the seacoast and in the 
southeastern part that juts down 
into the South Temperate ■' 


Zone. There are enormous ^ 

reaches of the upper Ama- 

zon that have never even A f 

been Many 

booms have brought Brazil .. 

waves of prosperity — 

sugar, chocolate, cotton, h 

gold, diamonds, rubber. P 

But the thing Brazilians J 

always fall back on is the ^ 

growing of cotTe<‘. The < ^ ^ 

slate of Sao Paulo (souN- . 

pou '!(')(')) is the most im- ^ 

portant center for coffee vIHMV ^ 

growing in the w^jld The K 

main trouble is that the immense 

plantations on the jdateaus grow 

more tluin the world can drink Photo b. c;r...o i.in. 

up, and every now and then the „ ^ ^ , 

* ' ' . , Here is another of the In- 

gov'ern merit has to step rn and dian types we shall see as 

try to cut down the production. wander about Peru. 

If we go .southward into the rich valley pleasant h 
of the river Plata, we shall find ourselves J^lragua3^ 
in either Paraguay or Uruguay - -those two education 
small Spanish-s])eaking republics with inter- Prom the 
esling names so much alike that we may in i8^^o u 
often forget how very different are the lands count r\^ w 
themselves. Paraguay has never quite tions anti 
caught up with the rest of the world since more like 


m 
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the Paraguayan War. Her country is still 
much as it was four centuries ago when her 
ancient capital, Asuncion (ii-soon'- 
syon'), was founded, and half the 
^4^ land she claims is still partly un- 
explored and in dispute with 
Bolivia. Her people are 
mostly Indians and mesti- 
i^os, and they move from 
place to place largely as 
their anccs tors did , i n boa ts 
. on the rivers. Xot until 
1924-1928 did a Para- 
guayan president ever 
manage to serve out his 
V whole term of office with- 

f>ut having to put down at 
y least one rebellion. Yet 
Paraguay' has resources if 
l|V ' she wants to catch up; and 

^ ' if she cloes not decide to get into 
. ihe mad modern race she m:.y 

easily find charm enough in her 
r,uo Lim* easy-going, intelligent people and 

... T ^'‘er b(‘auliful land. 

ir of the In- n 1 

shall see as Uruguay, smallest of all the 

bout Peru. South American republics, is a 
pleasant land, too, but very different from 
J^lragua3^ Its people are mostly white, and 
education is sjireading rajiidly among them. 
Prom the lime it secured its independence 
in i8^^o until abi>ut 1910, this unfortunate 
country was the scene of continual revolu- 
tions anti counter-revolutions that were 
more like the farnip' feuds of the Ken- 




This imposing building 
facing a garden set in the 
center of a great city is 
the home of the govern- 
ment of the Argentine Re- 
public. The garden is in 
the Plaza del Congreso in 
Buenos Aires. With over 
two million inhabitants, 
this city is the largest in 
South America. It is lo- 
cated in a federal district 
not controlled by any of 
the states in the federa- 
tion, and dominates al- 
most every aspect of the 
life uf the nation. Nearly 
one half of Argentina’s 
thriving industries are in 
Buenos Aires, which is 
the commercial center 
for the whole area 
drained by La Plata. 

Photo l)y Screen Tr«veler from 
<ioti(lr«ttU, N.Y. 
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If vou have guessed that it is coal being raked about tations of the state of SSo Paulo, Brazil, to the seaport 
in this picture, you are wrong. It is coffee beans 1 city of Santos. More coffee is shipped every year from 
They have just been brought in from the vast plan- Santos than from any other port in the world. 


lucky highlands than like real wars. But 
at last the people woke up to the foolishness 
of this sort of thing, adopted a new constitu- 
tion, and began to live up to it. Recent 
elections have been genuine expressions of 
the will of the people. So nowadays the 
herdsmen tend their sheep and cattle in 
peace; for Uruguay is like one great cattle- 
and-sheep ranch, and is one of the most im- 
portant exporters of wool, hides, and meat 
in the world. 

If we go on into Argentina wc of the 
northern America shall feci almost at home, 
for no other South American country has a 


in all the continent were the times wdldcr 
and fiercer after the War for Independ- 
ence than in this region. One of the strongest 
and most picturesque of all the South 
American dictators was the Argentine 
Juan Manuel de Rosas (da ro'siis), who 
ruled from Buenos Aires for a quarter of a 
century beginning in 1829. He never did 
succeed in getting the rest of the country to 
acknowledge his power, though he was very 
successful in dealing with other nations in 
the name of the Argentine Republic. 

But it was Bartolome Mitre (me'tra), 
journalist, soldier, and statesman, who was 


way of life so much like ours , priitf flock of cheop from elected president of a 

as IS the hfe of the Argentine, the pUdne of eastern Magallanes, republic united at last. Even 
It had taken the different parts SIShein^Vo 7 *SSe*and^of^Sfe after this there was fighting 
of Argentina a long time to de- every now and then between 

cide that they wanted to unite ?anes”*?s,^ faetp^a^'s^nish form Buenos Aires and the rest of 
into one country, and nowhere country, until the last re- 
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volt by the ‘‘outs’' against the “ins” took 
place in 1893. For a long time Argentina 
was a peaceful democracy, but during World 
War II Fascists seized power there, with 
the result that Argentina is no longer a 
free country. The change brought strained 
relations with the United States. 

Argentina is ruled by white men, and has 
been a l^romised Land to European immi- 
grants, just as have the United States and 
('anada; indeed she has had just the same 
sort of immigration problems and the same 
sorts of labor difhculties as have her sisters 
of the north. Buenos Aires (bwa'nos i'ras) 
has grown into the third largest city in the 
Western Hemisphere — only New York and 
Chicago are larger — and it fairly bubbles with 
life. Not only the silver from which the land 
is named, but cattle and wool and wheat are 
exported. Many thousands of miles of rail- 


and Brazil as the third of the “ABC” powers 
recognized all over the world as most power- 
ful of South American countries. They 
take their nickname from the initial letters 
of their names. 

The white men here are of the best Spanish 
stock and the Indians are the unconquerable 
and unconquered Araucanians (ar'6-ka'nl- 
3 .n). Chileans have adopted the heroes and 
traditions of both peoples as their own. Per- 
haps with their history of long conflict it is 
not surprising that the Chileans are some- 
times thought to be warlike people, and that 
the pride of their hearts is their navy. Yet 
even Sf) they have not fought much more 
than their neighbors have. They recovered 
from their chronic civil war a little sooner 
than did Argentina, and have been com- 
paratively free from revolutions since about 
i8qi. In recent years Chile has produced 


roads bind the coinv.r.- ^ogcther. important rnaiuMiberal statesmen. 

We may imagine ourselves on modem buildings of Rio de Chile is behind only Argen- 

one of the great railroad lines Monroe Palace, Uruguay in the edu- 


that cross the Andes as we hurry on to Chile. 

I’his long, narrow country, wdth its bleak 
coast and towering mountains and fertile 
uplands, is about as far away from all the . 
rest of the world as it could w^ell tuck ^ ^ 
itself. And yet its proud and sturdy * 
people have rai.sed it to a 
world-wide importance, and 
Chile stands with Argentina 


cation of her people, most of whom can 
at least read and write. Her greatest 
wealth lies in her nitrates, which are 
used in making both explosives and 
fertilizer; a good deal of the 
nitrate comes from the regions 
conquered from Peru. !Many of 
the railroads and mines, 
as in every other South 
American 
country, are 
worked by 
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l*hoio by l’ublisb«*r*» I'buto Stir 

Chile grows a good deal of hemp to be made into rope. 
Here is an outdoor **ropewa]k” in Chile, where the 
men and boys walk back and forth twisting the hemp 

fo' ign money. Yet the Chilean capital, 
Santiago (siin'te-ii'go), has an air more of 
Chile and less of Europe than such an inter- 
national city as Buenos Aires. 

Land-locked Bolivia 

Before we go on northward, we shall turn 
aside to visit land-locked Bolivia. Bolivia, 
named after the great Bolivar, lies wholly in 
the Torrid Zone, and much of its surface is 
still covered with virgin forests. In fact, in 
the wild interior still live savage Indian 
tribes, some of whom are said to be cannibals. 
Through the mountains and forests run in- 
numerable rivers and streams. But aside 
from the streams there is little to help us 
get around, and immense stores of mineral 
wealth and oil lie hidden where no one can 
get at them. 

Bolivia had as her first president the revo- 
lutionary hero Sucre, but later she fell into 
a whirlpool of revolutions like her neighbors. 
The great question has been and still is, how 
shall Bolivia get an outlet to the sea so that 
she may trade with the rest of the world? 

And now northward to Peru, storied seat 
of empire long before the coming of the white 


fibers into rope. In the United States this is usually 
done by machinery nowadays, but a century ago hardly 
a town was without its long building used as a ropewalk. 

man. Peru had its revolutions and jjresidcnts 
and dictators like the other republics, al- 
though here as elsewhere these -diave been 
fewer since about iqoo. 

. To-day there is a movement to strengthen 
and improve Peru’s economy, with land and 
labor reforms and the encouragement of local 
industry. fhere is alsc^ an ac tive literar\' 
movement, and a number of distinguished 
artists and composers are i)roducing inter- 
esting works. 

The Problem of Travel in South America 

All the South American countries have a 
huge problem of getting from one i)art of the 
country to another, on account of the almost 
impassable mountains and the jungles of the 
interior; but perhaps none of the others has 
quite so fantastic a difficulty a$ Peru. P'or 
if we should want to get from Lima, the 
capital, near the shore of the Pacific, to 
Iquitos (e-ke't6s), across the mountains on 
a branch of the Amazon, we should actually 
save tinre if we started by taking a steamer 
to Eurof.^! When we had sailed clear around 
the Horn, or through the Panama Canal, to 
Europe, we could sail back across the At- 
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In Santiago, capital of 
Chile, stand these hand- 
some modern office build- 
ings, an expression of the 
forward-looking spirit of 
present-day Chile. Here 
at the foot of the Andes, 
on a fertile plain some 
2,000 feet above sea 
level, the Chileans have 
built their fine city. Snow 
rarely falls, and the cli- 
mate is temperate and 
healthful. Besides its 
government buildings 
Santiago has two univer- 
sities, a conservatory of 
music, a municipal thea- 
ter, an observatory, li- 
braries, and a museum 
of fine arts. Beautiful 
parks and gardens add 
grace and charm to this 
beautiful city. 



lantir to J'ara (pii-rii'), Brazil, at the mouth 
of the Amazon, and then journey 2,300 miles 
up the Amazon- I'.iek to witliin less than 
600 miles of the point we started from. 

Perhaps the answer to this ]:)roblem is the 
airplane. Certainly aviation has given new 
hoj)e to all the nations and j)articularly 
hope to all these inaceessible nati<ms. 

The Mountainous Country of Ecuador 

It is very dilhcult to get aronn<l in Ecua- 
dor, too. And no wonder! hor this little 
country is so mountainous that, though the 
Equator passes right through it, many of its 
peaks are always covered with snow. In 
fact, if we go to Ecuador we may have the 
fascinating experience of looking at snow 
peaks through tropical palm leaves, or of 
jiassing from tropical to temperate climates 
more quickly than we could do so anywhere 
else in the world. The people of Ecuador 
are largely of Indian stock, and they are 
very poor. But they are fast e<lucaling t hem- 
selves, and modern medical science is help- 
ing them to get rid of the diseases which 
once afflicted so many of them. 

There are many more white j^eople in Co- 
lombia, just to the eastward, and very 
chaiining people they are. 'Hiey too are 
looking to aviation to hell) them solve their 
])rt)blem of communication. Already an air- 
plane line connects Bogota (IxVgo-tii'), the 
capital, with the rest of the world. They 
have tremendous resources bananas, coffee, 
emeralds, oil. Oil was found just about the 


time tlic okl quarrel with the United States 
over the loss of Panama was .settled, in the 
1 920’s, and since then American capital has 
gone to Colombia rather fast to help get 
out the oil. 

Colombia was the heart of Spanish New 
Cranada, but it is Venezuela, to the east- 
ward, which boasts the birthplace of both 
Miranda and Bolivar. The United States of 
Venezuela is another of the federal republics 
--Brazil and Argentina are the others — with 
federal constitutions a little like that of the 
United States. Venezuela’s history is much 
like that of the others - revolutions and dic- 
tators, with an increasing stability wdthin 
the last few^ years. 

Uncle Sam Takes a Hand 

Tw ice the troubles of one of these dictators 
with European governments have threatened 
to make trouble between the United States 
and England, because of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The first time was in 1895, w’hen the 
dictator Crespo (kras'po) got into a dispute 
wdth England over the Chiiana border; the 
matter w^as finally arbitrated, but not before 
President Cleveland had i>ractically threat- 
ened to declare w ar on England. The second 
time w'as in 1903, w^hen the actions of the 
picturesciue ami dangerous Castro (kas'- 
tro) caused a European lleet to blockade the 
ports and Presidenl 'i’heo(U)re Roosevelt to 
intervene. Castro w^as succeeded by the 
president-dictator, Juan Vicente (iomez 
(hwiin vc-s^n'ta go'mas), who remained in 
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power until his death, in 1935. The adminis-- 
trations since then have been more liberal, 
and the government itself is in a sound finan- 
cial position because of the income it gets 
from taxes on Venezuela's great oil industry. 
Unfortunately, this industry has not been 
an unmixed blessing, for the money which oil 
sales abroad have brought into the country 
has forced prices up, and living costs are 
very high. 

Causes of Misunderstanding 

We could not tell the stories of these re- 
publics without having a gooii deal to say 
about the United States of America, although 
we have left out a great deal more than we 
have put in. For American financiers have 
put a great deal of money into trying to 
develop the riches of these lands, and some- 
times by doing it they have gained more 
power over the people and even over the 
governments than is healthful for South 
America. That was one reason why many 
South Americans did not like their northern 
neighbor so well as we would have wished. 

1 he other reason was the Monroe DfKtrine. 
Now of course the Monroe Doctrine was a 
very good thing for South America at first, 
and as late as 1903 it helped Venezuela out 
of a tight place, as we have said. But when 
the southern republics began to be strong 
powers themselves they naturally did not 
like to have any other strong power act 
patronizingly toward them. They began to 
resent it when American Marines landed in 
some tiny Latin American republic in Cen- 
tral America to straighten out the country's 
private affairs. They resented the refusal of 
the United States to let them share this 
“police power" with her. This source of ir- 
ritation was removed when F'ranklin Roose- 
velt adopted the “good neighbor policy" and 
at the Pan American Conference of 1933 the 
United States signed a treaty providing that 
the countries of the Americas should not 
interfere in one another’s internal affairs. 

Furthermore, Secretary of State Hull at the 
same time told the Latin American countries 
that our policy toward them would no longer 
be shaped for the benefit of the people who 
had investments in South America. He made 
reciprocal trade agreements with our south- 


ern neighbors, and urged that tariffs b 
lowered to further trade. When dispute 
have arisen between those countries aiK 
American investors our government has trie< 
to see both sides of the case and to brinj 
about a fair settlement. Finally, we removes 
one of the bitterest causes of complaint whci 
at Havana (1940) we signed the Act of I la 
vana, which modified the Monroe Doctrin 
by making the defense of the Western Hem 
isphere a joint enterprise. 

These steps were taken none too soon 
Germany and Italy, with many settlers ii 
South America, were leaving no stone un 
turned to gain control there. Though all tlr 
countries of Soutli America hold democracy 
as their ideal, and are striving to attain it 
most of them find it hard to achieve. Specia 
problems — such as poverty and lack of edu 
cation, the large Indian population, and poo 
means of communication — have led to die 
tatorships in nearly every" land. A gorxl main 
of those dictators symj)athized with Ilitle 
and Mussolini. 

What Is the Export-Import Bank? 

But we did everything j)ossible to convince 
our neighbors of our good will. We estab 
lished the Exj^ort-lmporL Bank, by which th( 
United States government can lend money t< 
Latin American countries to help them de 
velop their resources, found industries to scl 
us goods, and build public works. Part of it 
fruit is the fine Pan American Highway 
which will soon run the full length of th( 
Americas from Buenos Aires to Alaska. Be 
sides lending money we have sent experts t< 
help the various countries plan for their de 
velopment, and we have established a bureai 
of Cultural Relations to helj) cement ou 
friendship. 

At Lima, at the eighth Pan American Con 
ference, in 1938 — the first was held in Wash 
ington in 1889 — the countries adopted th( 
Declaration of Lima, in which they agreed tc 
stand together in case of attack. The result 
was that by the end of the World War L 
all American nations had broken off rela 
lions with the Axis countries. 

Pan American affairs are at all times 
watched over by the Pan American Union 
which has a permanent home in Washington. 
War n ^4^3) 
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J SOUTH 

AREA AND LOCATION 

South America has an area of 7,700,000 square miles. 

It lies between 13^ N. and 56° S. Lat. and between 34^ 
and 82^ W. Long. Cape Horn is the southernmost 
point. The continent is much farther to the east than 
most people realize, for its westernmost point is almost 
on a line with Tacksonville, on the eastern coast of 
Florida. South America is bounded on the north by the 
Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic Ocean, on the east by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Antarctic 
Ocean, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean. The 
narrow Isthmus of Panama, which once joined North 
and South America, has been cut through to make 
the Panama Canal, with the result that the two con- 
tinents are now separate. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Like Africa, South America has a coast that is for the 
most part unbroken. On the north are the Gulf of 
Darien and the Gulf of Venezuela; on the northeast is 
the estuary of the Amazon; on the east the harbors 
of Bahia and Rio de Janiero, the estuary of La Plata 
River, the bays of Blanca and San Matias, and the 
Gulf of St. George. On the west coast the only inden- 
tation of any size is the Gulf of Guayaquil, but in the 
south there are many small fiords, which are the only 
good harbors on the whole western coast. Of the 
neighboring islands the most important are the Lesser 
Antilles including Trinidad — which hem in the 
Caribbean on the east; Margarita, off the coast of 
Venezuela: the Falklands in the South Atlantic; the 
archipelago - or island group — of Ticrra del Fuego off 
the southern tip of the continent; and the Galapagos 
in the Pacific. Alo^g southern part of the western 
coast are a large numbei of small islands lying near 
the shore. The Strait of Magellan separates the islands 
of Tierra del Fuego from the mainland. Close to the 
Pacific coast the lofty, snow-capped Andes run the full 
length of the continent from north to south. In the 
south they form a single chain; in the north they are 
more complex and are made up of various ranges. 
Twenty-six of the peaks are between 19,000 and 23,000 
ft. high, and it is impossible to cross many of the high 
mountain **passes.” Near the Equator are several 
volcanic peaks, the most famous of which are Chim- 
borazo (20,702 ft. high) and Cotopaxi (19,488 ft. high). 
The highest summit of all is Aconcagua (22,834 If* 
high), on the boundary line between Chile and ^gen- 
tina in 32° S. Lat. The narrow Pacific coastal plain 
averages only 40 miles in width and in the north is hot 
and tropical, though in the central portion it is sandy and 
very dry. On the high plateaus of the Andes the 
climate is healthful and pleasant, and it is here that 
some of South America’s chief cities are to be found. 

In the extreme north the Andes divide into three 
separate ranges. Along the coast is the Western 
Cordillera; east of it is the Sierra de Perija, rising 
between the valley of the Magdalena River and Lake 
Maracaibo; and still farther east is the Sierra de 
Merida, which skirts the northern coast of the continent 
and ends on the island of Trinidad. 

The eastern slope of the Andes is more gradual than 
the slope to the west, and leads down to a broad depres- 
sion that in the southern part of the continent reaches 
the Atlantic Ocean. Farther north on the Atlantic, 
between 29° 30' and 19° 30', are the mountains known 
as. the Serra do Mar, which rise sharply from the 
coast. Inland this rugged highland, called the Brazilian 
Plateau, slopes gradually to the north and west till 
it descends to the valley of the Amazon and to the great 
central depression that we have spoken of above. 

At its highest points the plateau reaches elevations 
ranging between 5,000 and 10,000 ft. Offshore through 
the northern half of this section the coast is lined with 
coral reefs and sandstone reefs, with the result that a 
good many of the river months are so sheltered as to 
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make a number of good harbors, such as Pernambuco 
and Natal. North of the Amazon the coast is low and 
swampy, but inland there rises a broad plateau which 
extends through Southern Venezuela, Guiana, and 
Northern Brazil. It is known as the Guiana HigUand. 
In the central part of the eastern coast, where the 
mountains rise from the sea in bold headlands, there 
are some of the finest harbors in the world — Rio de 
Janiero and Santos are especially famous. 

The principal rivers in the north are the Magdalena 
and the Orinoco. The Magdalena, in Colombia, drains 
the valley between the Western Cordillera and the 
Sierra de Perija, and carries off the waters of the 
heavy tropical rains. The Orinoco, the great river 
of Venezuela, drains the broad plain between the 
Sierra de Merida and the plateau of Guiana. During 
the rainy season, when it overflows and floods much of 
the surrounding plain, it may be navigated for some 
1,000 miles, but its upper course is interrupted by 
rapids and waterfalls. The mighty Amazon carries 
more water to the sea than any other river in the world, 
and with its tributaries, such as the Negro and the 
Madiera, furnishes the only highway through the 
impassable jungles of the great Amazon basin. It 
may be navigated as far as Iquitos in Peru — about 2,300 
miles. With its tributaries it furnishes some 40,000 
miles of navigable waterway. It has a great many 
side channels that are navigable, for along most of its 
leng^ the great river does not run in a single stream, 
but is divided in^ many channels which interlace and 
at flood time often cover a space so wide that one cannot 
see from shore to shore. The region becomes a great 
sea dotted with islands. The Brazilian Plateau is 
drained by the Tocantins and the S&o Francisco. 
La Plata River, farther south, is really the estuary 
formed when the Uruguay and the ParanA unite 
shortly before they reach the Atlantic Ocean. The 
Paranft receives the Paraguay, and the Paraguay in 
turn receives the Pilcomayo. These streams drain the 
whole of the south-central part of the continent. 
West of the Paraguay lies a vast level plain called the 
Gran Chaco, a region covered with dense vegetation. 
The rivers emptying into the Pacific are short and swift, 
and for the most part ummportant. The Esmeraldas, 
in Ecuador, discharges its waters through a steep and 
narrow gorge, and freshens the sea for two miles from 
the coast. 

Most of the lakes of South America are in the Andes. 
Of them Titicaca, between Peru and Bolivia, is the 
best-known. It lies over 12,000 ft. above the sea and 
has an area of 3,200 square miles. In spite of its 
altitude it never freezes over in winter. In Southern 
Argentina and Chile are glacial lakes, among them 
Viedma and Argentina; and in Chile are salt lakes. 
Lagoons cover the coast of Brazil, a country that is also 
rich in waterfalls which may some day be turned into 
power. 

CLIMATE 

Two-thirds of South America is in the Tropics; and 
because the continent tapers toward the South Pole the 
parts that lie in temperate latitudes have warmer 
winters and cooler summers than North America or 
Asia. There are no freezing temperatures at sea level. 
The Amazon Basin, the Guiana coast, and most of 
Colombia lie in the trade-wind belt. The heavy rain 
that falls there all the year round supports heavy 
tropical vegetation on the coasts and helps cover 
the Amazon country with dense jungles. In these 
regions there is very little difference between winter 
and suihmer. The plateau of Guiana, Eastern Colom- 
bia, the northern part of the Brazilian Plateau, the 
coast of Brazil, and the Gran Chaco district of Bolivia 
have a dry season. The Orinoco Valley is covered by 
grassy pWns — called llanos — and the country farther 
south has forests of mimosa, which grow very thick in 
the wet season. Temperatures are high in these 
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regions, but there is s real difference between winter 
and summer. In South Brazil, Uruguay, North 
Paraguay, and North Argentina the summers are hot 
and the winters mild, though cold waves sometimes 
occur. No month is dry, but most of the rain falls 
in summer. This is the region best suited to human 
life. Patagonia has a cold, desert climate, with strong 
winds and little rain. The Pacific coast of Colombia 
and Ecuador is very hot and has heavy rain, but 
Quito, on the plateau, is famed for its agreeable 
temperatures. From 25** S. Lat. to a point a little 
south of the Gulf of Guayaquil the moist trade winds, 
coming from the southeast, cannot pass the Andes, 
and as a result the coast is cold and dry and barren. 
Rain falls only once in two or three years. South of 
35° S. Lat. there are west winds which bring abundant 
rain to Chile. The winters are not severe, and the 
coasts have a mild, even climate. The Andes keep 
these winds from carrying their moisture eastward, 
so the southern plains or the pampas —of Argentina are 
very dry. The highest parts of the southern Andes 
have a severe climate, with not much rain. In the 
central and northern Andes the temperatures are 
fairly low — not tropical, as one might expect- and 
frosts are common. Winter in South America comes 
when we are having summer, for the continent lies 
in the Southern Hemisphere, or **half sphere—** 
that is, if the earth could be cut in two at the Equator, 
South America would lie in the southern half. We 
are in the Northern Hemisphere- that is, we lie north 
of the Equator. The earth might also be divided into 
an Eastern and a Western Hemisphere. In that case 
North and South America would lie in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

DIVISIONS 

Independent countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela 

British possessions: Trinidad and Tobago, British 
Guiana, the Falkland Islands 

Dutch possessions: Curasao and neighboring is- 
lands. Dutch Guiana (Surinam) 

French possessions: French Guiana 

PEOPLE 

A little less than half the population of South America are 
white ; about a quarter are mestizos — that is, of mixed 
white and Indian blood; and somewhat more than an 
eighth are Indians of more or less pure blood. About 
a tenth are Negroes, often with a mixture of white 
blood. The mestizos are a result of the mixture of 
Spanish and Portugese settlers with the Indians. In 
several states there is also an admixture of Negro blood, 
but no color line is drawn and there is no feeling 
against people of mixed race. Many Europeans have 
gone to South America, especially Italians who have 
settled in Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay. In addition 
there are a fair number of Chinese, brought in as 
laborers. 

LANGUAGE 

The language of South America is Spanish except in 
Brazil, where the Portuguese settled and brought their 
own tongue. A large number of Italians live in Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay, and in those states Italian is 
spoken or understood. The Indian language of the 
Andes is Aymara; in Brazil and the surrounding states 
it is Guarani. Most of the inhabitants of ParagUhy 
speak both Guarani and Spanish. 

RELIGION 

Except in the Dutch and English colonies, where the 
prevailing religion is Protestantism, the white people 
of South America are Catholics. Many of the Indians 
have been converted also. 


MINERALS 

Coal is scarce, and comes mostly from Chile, though 
small amounts are found in Peru, Brazil, Colombia, 
and Venezuela. Petroleum is abundant. The chief 
oil producers are Venezuela, Colombia, and Argentina. 
The island of Trinidad also has oil deposits, and there 
is a rich oil region along the Caribbean Sea from the 
Gulf of Darien to the delta of the Orinoco River. 
Iron is not mined anywhere in quantity, but Brazil, 
Chile, and Venezuela have large deposits. Manganese 
is found in Brazil, in North Chile, in Argentina, Ecuador, 
and Peru. Tungsten is extracted from certain minerals 
which are found in Argentina, Peru, and especially 
Bolivia. Vanadium is mined in Peru, which leads the 
world in this mineral. Copper is found in great quanti- 
ties in Peru, Bolivia, and Chile, which, after the 
United States, has the largest reserves in the world. 
Platinum is found chiefly in Colombia. Gold is found 
in Colombia, Brazil, French Guiana, and Peru. Silver 
is mined in Peru and Bolivia, which once had the 
richest mines in the world. It is found also in Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. Diamonds are mined in Brazil, emeralds 
in Colombia, and amethysts and topazes in Brazil. 
Ecuador, Venezuela, and Chile have sulphur, but the 
deposits have not been worked to any extent. Phos- 
phates are found on islands off the coast of Peru, in the 
Lesser Antilles, and on islands off the Guiana coast. 
Nitrates are found in Chile, which formerly furnished 
90% of the world’s production. Other minerals are 
tin, and bismuth, in the production of which Brazil 
holds second place among the countries of the world; 
mercury, found in Peru; aluminum, found in Guiana; 
graphite, in Brazil, Peru, and Chile; magnesite, on 
Margarita Island, off Venezuela; mica, in Brazil and 
Argentina; and rock salt, in Colombia, Venezuela, 
Argentina, and Brazil. 

VEGETATION 

The northern coasts of South America, with their heavy 
rainfall, produce many tropical fruits especially 
bananas and also the useful palm and bamboo. 
The mountains are covered with the cone-bearing 
trees that usually grow in elevated places or in North 
Temperate regions. In the Andes differences in 
elevation cause startling differences Tfi vegetation. 
Sometimes peaks crowned with ice and snow tower 
high above hot valleys where nothing but cactus grows. 
’In the north the vast level stretches of the llanos 
the plains along the Orinoco River - are covered with 
grass, with occasionally a single great tree. The 
pampas the plains covering much of the south-c<^ntral 
part of the continent, in the region of La Plata River 
are grassy like the llanos, and are especially well suited 
to cereal growing and stock raising. Between the 
pampas and the llanos are the Amazon jungles, which 
produce many valuable trees, such as mahogany and 
various trees used in making dyes, medicine, and 
rubber. In Ecuador are forests of cinchona, from which 
quinine is made, and of balsa wood, a very light wood 
which has found many industrial uses in the United 
States. Paraguay and other states produce quebracho, 
a dyewood that is also useful for making railroad ties. 
The southern part of the continent has vegetation that 
depends, in the various sections, upon the amount of 
rainfall. Southern Argentina is a dry and barren 
plain, but Southern Chile, where rain falls all the year, 
is covered with heavy forests that in places are impas- 
sable. Coffee is South America*s most important 
product, and is grown in Brazil and Colombia. Cacao, 
the next in importance, grows in Brazil, Ecuador, 
Trinidad, Tobago, and Venezuela. Rioe is a product 
of Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, Guiana, Argentina, and 
Peru. Tobacco grows in Brazil, and iugar cane and 
cotton in Brazil, Argentina, Peru, And Colombia. 
Citrus fruits are raised in Brazil, Argeatina, Uruguay, 
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and Paraguay. Vines are cultivated by Italians living 
in Chile and Argentina, and tropical fruits, especially 
the banana, are a product of the Caribbean coast. 
Cereals are exported in great quantities from the 
pampas, especially corn, wheat, and barley. Corn is 
grown in Colombia, Paraguay, and Venezuela, and 
barley in Central Chile, South Chile, Argentina, and 
Peru. Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Peru grow wheat 
and barley. 

ANIMALS 

Among the animals of South America are monkeys, 
blood-sucking bats, and many rodents, the guinea 
pig, a variety of bear, the tapir, the llama, which is 
found only here, the three -toed sloth, armadillo, 
peccary, ocelot, jaguar, otter, deer, crocodile, alligator, 
iguana, and boa constrictor. Before the Spanish came 
the only domestic animals were the alpaca and the 
llama of the Andean plateaus. But soon cows, horses, 
sheep, and pigs were brought from Europe, and to-day 
stock raising is one of the great industries of the 
country. Huge herds graze near the Plata River, in 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Argentina, and Brazil; and Peru, 


Colombia, and Venezuela also are rich in animals. 
A great deal of meat is exported, as well as wool, fats, 
leather, live animals, and meat extracts. 

INTERESTING FACTS 

The term “Latin” is often used to mean peoples whose 
language is based on Latin, and we call the Spanish- 
and Portuguese-speaking people of the Americas “Latin 
Americans.” The Latin Americans of the ten South 
American nations resemble North Americans in many 
ways. Once colonies of European nations, they won 
their independence and set up republics much like the 
United States. In the past century they have had their 
share of new citizens from Europe, and their interests 
often are like those of the United States. In other 
ways, however. South America is quite unlike the 
United States. The early settlers intermarried with 
the Indians, who stayed to till the land and were 
not sent off to reservations. Most of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries model their schools on those of Europe, 
and m the past French culture has been very influential 
among them. 
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AREA 

514,670 square miles, equal to the area of California, 
Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico to- 
gether. The ownership of part of a large tract known 
as Gran Chaco is under dispute with Paraguay. 

LOCATION 

Bolivia, an inland country of South America, is bounded 
by Brazil on the north and east, Paraguay on the south- 
east, Argentina on the south, and Chile and Peru on 
the west. It extends from g° 44' to 23 S. Lat. and 
from 58® to 70® W. Long. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at La Paz : Jan., 53° F. ; July, 45® F. ; 
annual, 49® F. Average rainfall at La Paz: Jan., 3.9 
in.; July, o.a in., annual, 21.2 in. Bolivia lies wholly 
in the Tropics, but because of varying altitudes pos- 
sesses every gradation of temperature from arctic cold, 
on the mountain peaks, to equatorial lowlands, where 
the atmosphere is humid, the rainfall heavy, and the 
mean temperature 77° F. Most of the inhabitants live 
in the temperate and tropical regions, which are fairly 
healthful. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The real Bolivia is one of the highest inhabited districts 
of the world, and consists of a high plateau in the west, 
inclosed by two parallel chains of the Andes. Here is 
the capital. La Paz, and Lake Titicaca, which has an 
area of 3,200 square miles. In this lake are the Islands 
of the Sun and the Moon, famous in the legends of the 
Incas. The northern and eastern sections are low, 
rich plains or swampy lowlands, varied by rolling forest 


regions. The many valleys pour their waters into the 
Pilcomayo, and into branches of the Amazon River. 
They are annually flooded to such a degree that com- 
munication by boat is necessary for long stretches. 
Bolivia’s minerals, of which tin is the most important, 
have long been famous. Other valuable products are 
rubber, petroleum, and the cinchona bark from which 
quinine is made. Pico Condoriri (21,998), on the 
boundary between Bolivia and Peru, is one of the 
highest summits in South America. 

THE PEOPLE 

The largest group are Indians; the Aymarans in the 
Andean highlands and the Quichuas in the lowlands 
are the most important. The white group is the domi- 
nant one, and is made up of Portuguese and Spanish 
Americans from neighboring republics, and of the 
descendants of the original Spanish adventurers who 
intermarried with the natives. 

DIVISIONS 

There are eight departments and three territories, and 
these are in turn divided into provinces. 

GOVERNMENT 

By its constitution Bolivia is a democratic republic. 
There is a president elected by direct popular vote, and 
two vice-presidents. The legislative body has two 
houses. In practice the political system is autocratic, 
for the electoral body is small, since it is restricted to 
males who can read and write, who own real estate, 
and who have a certain income. 


PERU 


AREA 

482,258 square miles — slightly larger than the com- 
bined areas of Arizona, California, Nevada, and Oregon. 

LOCATION 

Per i, a republic on the western coast of South America, 
extends from 3® 16' to 18® 20' S. Lat., and from 68° 40' 
to 8x® 54' W. long. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Lima: Jan., 71^ F.; July, 61° F.; 
annual, 66® F. Average rainfall at Lima: Jan., a 
trace; July, 0.3 in.; annual, 2 in. Climate in Peru 
depends largely on altitude. The coast is tropical, 
and though the many fogs give it a high humidity in 
the south, there is no rainfall from November to April. 

In the Montana — east of the Andes — tropical condi- 
tions also prevail, but the rainfall is very heavy, and 
here are steaming jungles. The high plains between 
the mountain peaks are often exceedingly cold, but 
the deep valleys are tropical and the slopes in between 
are temperate. The Humboldt or Peruvian Current, 
a mass of cold water about 150 miles wide flowing up 
from the south, brings cool moist winds that cause 
the fogs along Peru’s southern coast. South of 7® S. 
Lat. snow falls at an elevation of 12,000 or 13,000 feet. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Peru is divided into three regions. The first is the 
coastal zone, about thirty miles wide and higher and 
more fertile in the south than in the north. Because 
the winds are dry much of it is desert, but rivers haise 
been used for irrigation and the many oases made in 
this way are the chief agricultural regions of Peru. 
The central part of Peru is the Sierra, made up of high 
mountains of the Andes, with snow-covered pealm, 
deep valleys, and high plateaus. All this mountain 
region was once a high plateau, but rivers have carved 
out the present gigantic chains and deep valleys. In 
the valley of the Buatanay is the ancient city of Cuzco, 
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once a center of Incan civilization. One of the highest 
peaks of the Andes is at g° S. Lat. Huascar&n (22, 
188 ft.). Two great rivers, the Marafi6n and the 
Huallaga, rise in these ranges. The eastern part of 
Peru, the Montana, is a high alluvial region sloping 
to the vast, low-lying Amazonian plains. Because the 
warm southeast trade winds lose their moisture when 
they climb the Andes, the Montana and the eastern 
mountain slopes have a heavy rainfall. '^Impenetrable 
forests cover the surface, and only the rivers provide 
means of travel. When the land is cleared tropical 
crops grow abundantly. Among the lakes of Peru is 
Titicaca, which lies partly in Bolivia; it also is a center 
of Incan civilization. Peru is rich in mineral resources, 
including gold, silver, and copper, mercury, and 
petroleum. Most of the guano found on the rocky 
islets of the coast is now used for home agriculture. 
Peru also has valuable mines of vanadium. 

THE PEOPLE 

It is estimated that the majority of the inhabitants are 
’’mestizos” — people of mixed white and Indian blood. 
Another 32% are Indians, most of whom live in the 
mountains; and 11% are whites. A small number are 
Chinese, imported originally as laborers. Negroes 
are found along the coast. The official language 
is Spanish, but the Indian population has its own 
language. 

GOVERNMENT 

The president is elected for 6 years and is not eligible 
for the following term. Legislative power is vested 
in a senate of 40 members and a chamber of deputies 
of 140 members, all elected for terms ol 6 years each. 
Voting is compulsory for all men who can read and 
write and are between the ages of 21 and 60. In 
recent years the government has taken |teps to insure 
freedom of the press and other civil Imerties, which 
for many years had been denied by dictators. 
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AREA 

444,100 square miles (estimated) — about the size 
of California, Oregon, Washington, and Arizona. 

LOCATION 

Colombia is in the northwestern part of South America. 

It lies under the Equator, between 67° and 79® W. 
Long, and 4 ° 22 ' S. and iz*" 28' N. Lat. It is bounded 
on the north and northwest by the Caribbean Sea, on 
the east by Venezuela and Brazil, on the south by 
Peru and Ecuador, and on the west by the Pacific 
Ocean and Panama. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Bogoti: Jan., 58*^ F.; July, 57° 

F. ; annual, 58° F. Average rainfall at Bogoti : Jan., 3.7 
in.; July, 2.6 in.; annual, 63.4 in. Because of dif- 
ferences in elevation there are great differences in 
temperature. On the coasts and in the valleys of 
rivers, terrific heat prevails, and at one time there was 
much yellow fever. Improved sanitation has relieved 
this condition, and the harbors are now healthful 
places. In the elevated regions, such as the Plain of 
Bogota, 8,000 feet above the sea, the climate is cool 
and healthful, and there is perpetual spring. There 
is a wet season and a dry season, but they vary greatly 
in different localities. In the high Andes are regions of 
ice and snow. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Three great ranges of the Andes cross the country from 
north to south. Between them are high plateaus, on 
one of which, hemmed in by high peaks, Bogotft, the 
capital city, is located. The eastern range consists 

REPUBLIC OF 

AREA 

362,143 square miles, as large as California, Nevada, 
and Utah together. 

LOCATION 

Venezuela is the northernmost state of South America. 

It is bounded on the north by the Caribbean Sea, 
on the east by British Guiana, on the south by Brazil 
and Colombia, on the west by Colombia. It extends 
from o" 45' to 12“ 26' N. Lat., and from 59” 35' to 
73° 20' W. Long. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperatures at Caracas: Jan., 69 F., July, 
annual, 71‘T. 

Average rainfall at Caracas: Jan., i in.; July, 5 in.; 
annual, 32 in. The mean annual temperature of 
Maracaibo is 83 °F. The climate is tropical over the 
greater part of Venezuelan Guiana, the **llano8,” 
the coastal plains, the region of Lake Maracaibo, the 
lower slopes and part of the central valleys of the 
mountains, and in the Caribbean islands belonging 
to Venezuela. These sections are described below. 
The temperate region lies in the hills, and here most of 
the people live. The rainy season in the Guiana 
highland and the llanos begins in April and lasts 
until November. Though at that time a great deal of 
rain falls, the dry season which follows is severe 
enough in the llanos to destroy the pastures. Around 
Lake Maracaibo there is little rain until August and 
Septeftaber. Venezuela, though so near the Equator, 
also has a region of extreme cold -on the highest 
mountains. The snow line is i4i7oo feet above the sea. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Ab- ut four-fifths of Venezuela belongs to the drainage 
basin of the Orinoco River, which has the *ilano8” 
on its northern border and great forest-clad regions in 
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mostly of high table-lands, cool and healthful, and is 
the most densely populated part of the country. The 
Magdalena River, a most important artery of transpor- 
tation, is inclosed by mountains. It is Joined by the 
waters of the Cauca River shortly before it enters the 
Caribbean Sea. Palms and semitropical fruits are 
grown in the lowlands of Colombia; at a greater eleva- 
tion are found the fruits, cereals, and other vegetation 
of the United States. At a higher altitude only the 
plants of very cold climates can grow. Colombia is 
rich in fine woods, including cedar, mahogany, and 
lignum vitae. There are mineral deposits of gold, 
silver, and platinum, and emeralds are mined. 

THE PEOPLE 

The people of Colombia are white, native Indians, 
Negroes (brought from Africa), and various mixtures of 
all these. The last class form about fifty percent of 
the population, but no color line is drawn. Tlie people 
of mixed blood are called **mestizos," a name applied 
in South America to the mixture of the Spanish or 
Portuguese with the native Indians. 

PROVINCES 

There are 14 departments, 3 intendencias, 7 com- 
isiarias, with governors appointed by the president. 

GOVERNMENT 

The president is elected for 4 years and may not suc- 
ceed himself in office. Congress consists of a senate, 
elected for 4 years, and a house of representatives, 
elected for 2 years. The judiciary is headed by the 
supreme court of justice. Only men zi years old or 
older may vote, but certain women may hold office. 


VENEZUELA 

the south and southwest. The llanos are vast, grass- 
covered expanses, often treeless, between the Orinoco 
and Apure rivers and the mountains of the north and 
west. Their general elevation is 375 or 400 feet, rising 
to 600 or 800 feet around the outer rim. The high- 
lands of all the region south and east of the Orinoco 
are called **Venezuelan Guiana’’ or the Guiana High- 
lands. A branch of the eastern chain of the Andes 
crosses Northwestern Venezuela, bearing the name of 
Sierra Nevada de Merida. This branch is made up of 
parallel chains inclosing a plateau in which the town 
of Merida is situated, overlooked by the highest 
summit of the chain. East of the Cojedes River are 
two ranges known as the Maritime Andes of Venezuela; 
they lie east and west along the coast and inclose, 
in the valley between them, the most thickly popu- 
lated section of Venezuela. The irregular coast has 
many islands, with Margarita the largest. In the 
coastal plain is the great marshy delta of the Orinoco. 
South of the Orinoco is Angel Falls (3,212), highest in 
the world. The water pours from holes near the top of a 
cliff on Auy&n-tepuf (Devil Mt.) and joins the Chi^n. 

THE PEOPLE 

The largest number of inhabitants are of mixed white 
and Indian blood. A small percentage are whites of 
European descent, mainly Spanish, and there are a 
few tribes of Indians. There is a considerable ad- 
mixture of Negro blood in the population. The language 
spoken is Spanish. 

GOVERNMENT 

The president, who has almost unlimited powers, is 
elected by congress for 5 years. Congress is a one- 
party body made up of a senate of 40 members and a 
chamber of deputies of 87 members. All congressmen 
serve for 4 years. The literacy test and cost of regis- 
tration greatly limit the number of voters. 

E 



BRAZIL 


AREA 

3*285, 310 square miles only a little smaller than 
the combined area of the United States and Alaska. 

LOCATION 

Brazil is the largest state in South America. It extends 
from 4"* 21 ' N. to 33" 45' S. Lat. and from 34° 50' to 
73 50^ W. Long. It is bounded on the north by Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, the Guianas, and the Atlantic Ocean; 
on the east and southeast by the Atlantic ; on the south 
west by Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay, Bolivia, and 
Peru; and on the west by Peru and Colombia. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Rio de Janeiro: Jan., 78° F.; 
July, 6B° F.; annual, 73'' F. Average rainfall at Rio 
de Janeiro: Jan., 5 in.; July, 1.6 in.; annual, 43.4 in. 
As a rule the climate of the upland region is agreeable— 
both moister and cooler than the climate in correspond- 
ing latitudes in the Northern Hemisphere, though in the 
east the rainy season often fails to come. In the great 
Amazonian section there is perpetual summer, with 
an average temperature of about So*" F.; the rains 
come between February and June. Here, and along 
all but the southern part of the narrow coastal plain, 
the climate is very hot and damp. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Brazil, one of the world’s largest countries, has a long 
Atlantic coast line. Its other borders touch every 
South American country but Chile. The northern half 
is the basin of the Amazon, the world’s largest river. 
Like the basin of the Paraguay in the south, it has 


large areas of swamp and flood plain, heavily wooded 
and dense with tropical vegetation. The southern part of 
Brazil, made up of grassy plains, or pampas, has less 
tropical vegetation, and the climate there is cooler and 
more variable. In the southeast begin mountain chains 
which extend to Rio de Janeiro, and add greatly to the 
scenic beauty of the bay. The east-central region of 
Brazil is the most important historically. It is a high 
plateau, ridged by many mountain chains and crossed 
by numerous rivers, of which the San Francisco is the 
most important. The mineral wealth of Brazil is vast 
but comparatively little developed. The chief crop is 
coffee, grown in Sflo Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Espirito 
Santo, and Minas Geraes. Cotton and rubber are two 
other important products. 

THE PEOPLE 

The native inhabitants were Indians, and the first 
white settlers were Portuguese. Portuguese has 
remained the state language. The introduction of 
African slaves brought a new element into the popula- 
tion and, later, white settlers came in large numbers 
from Europe, especially from Italy, Portugal, and Spain. 
No color line is drawn in Brazil. 


GOVERNMENT 

By the constitution of 1946 the president is elected 
for one term of 5 years. The federal congress con- 
sists of a senate and a chamber of deputies, and the 
government may prohibit any party it deems undemo- 
cratic. All citizens over 18 may vote. 


REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR 


AREA 

Bout daries are unsettled. The area is variously 
estimated, but it probably is about 121,500 square 
miles, including the Galapagos Islands with 3,028 
square miles. 

LOCATION 

Ecuador, on the Pacific coast of South America, extends 
from almost 100 miles north of the Eauator, to 400 
miles south of it. It is bounded by Colombia on the 
north, Peru on the south. Guayaquil is at x"* S. Lat. 
and So° W. Long. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Guayaquil: Jan., 79° F.; July, 
75° F.; annual, 78'’ F. The coastal plain is hot and 
humid, with a mean average temperature of 82.4'' F., 
but the tropical heat is modified at many points on the 
coast by the cold Humboldt Current from Antarctic 
waters. There is a dry season from July to December, 
and a wet season from December to June. In the wet 
season, except for brief intervals, rain falls every day, 
streams overflow, and the air is drenched with mois- 
ture. Several of the peaks of the Andes have glaciers 
which reduce the temperature on the central plateau. 
Quito, the capital city, is built on the plateau at an 
elevation of 9,343 feet above the sea, and is famous for 
its agreeable temperature. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Ecuador is a wedge-shaped country, crossed by two 
lofty mountain chains of the Andes. The coastal 
region is an alluvial plain and is the most fertile part 
of Ecuador, especially in the higher lands near the 


mountains. The lower part of this plain is flooded 
every year, and the lower river courses are bordered 
by swamps. The region east of the Andes slopes 
gently and is covered with forests. The central part 
of the country is a high plateau lying betigeen the two 
mountain chains. Here most of Ecuador’s people 
live. In the north the region is productive, but in the 
south it is more arid. The snow-capped mountains of 
Ecuador are remarkable for their height, and for their 
symmetrical arrangement. Several of them are active 
volcanoes. Among the most famous peaks are 
Pichincha (’’boiling mountain”), situated near Quito; 
Chimborazo, an extinct volcano; and Cotopaxi. The 
largest of the eastward flowing rivers is the Napo, 
which connects the high plateau of Ecuador with the 
Amazon. In the west are three river systems: the 
Mira, Esmeraldas, and Guayas. The Esmeraldas 
empties into the Pacific through a steep, narrow gorge, 
and freshens the sea as far as two miles from the coast. 

THE PEOPLE 

It is estimated that three-fourths of the population are 
Indians, and perhaps 10 or 15 percent of pure European 
blood. The rest are of Spanish descent with an 
admixture of Indian blood. A certain number of 
Negroes inhabit the hot seaboard districts. 

GOVERNMENT 

Ecuador is a republic, with a president elected for a 
four-year term by the male citizens who can read and 
write. He has a limited veto power. The legislature 
consists of a Senate and Chamber of Peputies, also 
elected by direct vote. The executive power is also 
partially exercised by a Council of State of 15 members. 
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REPUBLIC OF PARAGUAY 


AREA 

61,647 square miles (estimated). Paraguay also 
claims the Gran Chaco, an area estimated at xoo«ooo 
square miles, between the Paraguay and Pilcomayo 
rivers. The ownership of this tract is under dispute 
with Bolivia. 

LOCATION 

Paraguay is an inland republic of South America, 
bounded on the northwest by Bolivia, on the north and 
east by Brazil, on the southeast, south, and west by 
Argentina. It lies between 19° 40' and 30' S. Lat., 
and between 54^ 20' and 60° 30^ W. Long. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Asuncidn: Jan., 80" F.; July, 
65° F.; annual, 73^' F. Mean precipitation at Asunci6n: 
Jan., 7 in.; July, 8.2 in.; annual, 54.1 in. The hottest 
months of the year are December, January, and 
February. The south wind, from off the grassy prairies, 
is cool and invigorating, but the north wind, from 
the steaming tropical jungles, is hot and damp. Rainfall 
is fairly well distributed throughout the year. Storms, 
with accompanying high winds and very severe thunder 
and lightning, are very common. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Paraguay, one of the smaller South American republics, 
is crossed by the Paraguay River. The Parang River 
is its eastern boundary, and on the west is the Pilco- 
mayo. The Parana and the Paraguay give the country 


an outlet to the sea. Paraguay is not very high. Its 
highest sections are an extension of the vast interior 
plateau of Brazil. The highlands send out spurs which 
give the country a rugged upland character in the east, 
but in the west the land slopes up gradually to the rather 
abrupt edge of the plateau. The Paraguay Basin is 
largely open grass land, so inviting to the farmer that 
this is the most densely settled region in the country. 
The southeast is a vast swamp, and forests cover 
many parts of the Parani Basin. Paraguay is well 
suited to agriculture and stock raising. Its forests 
produce quebracho, a hard wood used for railroad ties 
and for making tannin. 

THE PEOPLE 

The population consists of ‘^mestizos’’ — those of mixed 
white and Indian blood -Indians, and a certain number 
of Europeans, chiefly Spanish. There are practically 
no Negroes. The inhabitants speak both Spanish and 
Guarani, the language of the Indians who held the 
country at the time of the Spanish conquest. In 
general the civilization is very primitive. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

The president is elected for 4 years. There is a 
congress consisting of a senate elected for 6 years, and 
a chamber of deputies elected for 4 years, all by direct 
vote of the males of 18 years of age or older. A per- 
manent comnussion of 2 senators and 4 deputies sits 
when congress is not in session. 


REPUBLIC OF URUGUAY 


AREA 

72,172 square miles- about equal to the combined 
areas of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New Jersey. 

LOCATION 

Uruguay is on the Atlantic coast of South America, and 
extends from 30 to nearly 35*^ S. Lat. Montevideo, its 
principal city, is at 35^" S. Lat. and sd'" W. Long. 
Uruguay is bounded on the north and east by Brazil, 
on the south by the South Atlantic Ocean and the River 
Plata, and on the west by Argentina. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Montevideo: Jan., 72® F,; July, 
50" F.; annual, 61° F. Average rainfall at Montevideo: 
Jan., 3.1 in.; July, 3 in.; annual, 37.8 in. The average 
temperature for the summer months of January and 
February in Uruguay is 71'’ F.; the average for July, 
the coldest month, is so"' F. There is no wet or dry 
season. The southern part of Uruguay has an even, 
temperate climate, much like that of the south coast of 
France. Extremes of heat and cold are unknown. In 
the northern inland regions the extremes are more 
marked; the cold season brings frost or snow, and the 
hot season a temperature of sometimes 100"* F. in the 
lowlands. There are land and sea breezes, especially 
in summer, when they are most welcome, but a sudden 
shift of wind may take place and the hot **zonda” be 
followed by the chill **pampero." In general the climate 
of Uruguay is famed for its comfort and healthfulness. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Uruguay is the smallest independent country of South 
America. Its coast line is X20 miles long. There are 
no large rivers within the country, but the Uruguay 
forms a boundary for 270 miles and the Plata for 235 
miles. Northwestern Uruguay is an extension of the 
eastern plateau of Southern Brazil, and the so-called 
mountains are really hills which sometimes form chains 
and give the northern part of Uruguay a rolling surface. 
Forests and groves cover the hills in the north and 
extend along the banks of the many streams. The 
southern part of the country, made up mostly of 
rolling plains, is an extension eastward of the Argentine 
pampas, though it has more trees. The soil in the 
southwest is very fertile. The south and southeast 
have grassy slopes and good pasture land. 

THE PEOPLE 

Besides the Indians and the people of mixed Indian 
and white blood, there are a large number of foreign- 
born, especially Spanish and Italians. In the north 
are a good many Brazilians. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

The executive is the president, elected by the legislature 
for 4 years. There is universal suffrage, and voting 
is secret. Citizens who do not vote may be fined. The 
senate has 30 members elected for 4 years, and the 
chamber of representatives has 99 members, elected 
for 4 years. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


AREA 

1,079,965 square miles — equal to about a third of the 
area of the United States proper. 

LOCATION 

The Argentine Republic occupies most of the southern 
extremity of South America. It extends from 23 to 
S5° S. Lat. and from 54° to 70** W. Long. 


CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Buenos Aires; Jan.,‘ 74'' F.; July, 
49° F.; annual, 61° F. Average rainfall at Buenos 
Aires: Jan., 3.1 in.; July, 2.2 in.; annual, 37.9 in. Most 
of the Argentine Republic — also known as ^'Argentina*' 
-lies in the South Temperate Zone. The central, 
or pampa, district, has a temperate, healthful climate, 
with a large amount of sunshine and plenty of rain. 



ARGENTINE REPUBLIC— Con/miiec/ 


North of the Rio Negro the winter months are the 
drieat, and in the noraem Andean region there are 
well defined dry and rainy seasons. January is 
Argentina’s warmest period, June and July the coldest. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

All of Argentine territory is a vast plain rising from sea 
level to the foothills of the Andean mountain chain, 
which forms a natural division between Chile and 
Argentina. The Paraguay, Uruguay, and Paran& 
rivers drain the northern part. The Gran Chaco is a 
region of heavily wooded plains east of the Andes, in 
the north. The central part is the fertile agricultural 
and cattle-raising region of the pampas, vast grassy 

E lains which became important as soon as the Spaniards 
rought cattle and horses here. It is broken by hills 
and low mountains, and divided by the Rio Negro from 
the southern part of Argentina, called Patagonia, much 
of which is arid and cold. The Atlantic coast line is 
very long, but there are few good natural harbors. 
The harbors of Buenos Aires and Ensenada were 
constructed on the Rio de la Plata, which is not a river 
but a huge estuary, 


THE PEOPLE 

The native Indian races are fast dying out. Of the 
white population Italians make up almost half, with 
Spaniards next. There is religious freedom, but the 
great majority of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics, 
and the state supports the Roman Catholic church. 


PROVINCES 

There are 14 provinces which have a high measure of 
home rule, and 10 territories administered by the 
central government. There is one federal district — 
Buenos Aires. 


GOVERNMENT 

The president of the Argentine Republic, who must be 
a Catholic, is elected for a term of six years by electors 
chosen by the people. There is universal male suffrage. 
The legi^ature consists of a senate and a chamber of 
deputies. Argentina, formerly a democracy, is now in the 
hands of a dictatorship. 


REPUBLIC OF CHILE 


AREA 

286,396 square miles — about equal to the area of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Iowa. 

LOCATION 

Chile is a long narrow country lying along the west 
coast of South America, between the Andes and the 
Pacific; it extends from Peru to the southernmost 
point of the continent, or from 18” to 55° 59' S. Lat. 
East of It are Bolivia and the Agentine Republic. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Santiago (33^ S. Lat., 71° W. 
Long.): Jan., 69® F.; July, 46® F.; annual, 57® F. 
Average rainfall at Santiago: Jan., a trace; July, 3.1 in.; 
annual, 14.1 in. The climate is remarkably healthful. 
In the northern provinces, the driest region in the 
world, it never rains; in the central part, rain is suffi- 
ciently abundant; in the extreme south the rainfall is 
very heavy. Earthquakes are common. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Chile is about 2,620 miles long; its average width 
north of the fortieth parallel is 100 miles. The coast 
line is 2,900 miles long. Except in the north the 
rivers are numerous but small and short, with rapid 
currents as a rule. All of them flow westward. Among 
the chief streams are the Biobio and Valdivia. The 
surface of the country rises as it approaches the 
Andes, along the watershed of which most of the 
boundary runs. There are many lofty peaks and 


numerous volcanoes, three of which are still active. 
Much of Chile is bare and mountainous, but from the 
twenty-ninth parallel southward green valleys appear. 
In the southern provinces the Andes are clothed with 
forests and there are many beautiful flowers. European 
plants have been introduced and are driving out the 
native growths. Chile is rich in minerals, two of the 
northern provinces supplying great quantities of nitrate. 
She ranks second among the countries of the world in 
the production of copper. Mount Mercedario (22,302) 
is the third highest peak in South America. 

PEOPLE 

Chile originally belonged to the Incas of Peru, from 
whom the land was wrested by the Spanish. Most of 
the present population are of European origin. There 
are about 30,000 native Indians- Araucans — in the 
southern Andes, and a few wandering Fuegans in Terra 
del Fuego. In Southern Chile the German immigrants 
have had great influence. 

PROVINCES 

Chile is divided into sixteen provinces and two terri- 
tories. 

GOVERNMENT 

Chile is a republic. The president is elected for six 
years, senators for eight, deputies — corresponding to 
our congressmen — for four years, all by direct popular 
vote. All males over twenty-one may vote. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


FAR-P'LUNG ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC 


Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts ^ 

not found on this page^ consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index^ Vol, 75. Index. 

Interesting Facts Explained 


V^ikings of the PaciAc, 5—520 
Volcanoes become islands, 5—521 
Three peoples who inhabit the 
Pacific, 5 521 

'‘The Pacific problem,’’ 5^522 
The ownership of the Pacific is- 
lands is divided among a great 
many nations, 5-522-23 
Pigmies living in trees, 5-523 
Land wf the "sarong,” 5—523 
A flower a yard wide, 5—524 
Home of the "wild man from 
Borneo,” 5-524 

An island rich in metals, 5—525 
Was Australia once joined to 


Xew Guinea? 5—525 
Rain becomes steam, 5—525 
Decorations that never fade, 5— 

525 

Houses on stilts, 5—526 
The island staff of life, 5—526 
What is an atoll? 5—526 
Where two countries govern 
jointly, 5-^526 

What is "long pig”? 5—528 
The artist’s paradise, 5-528 
Where the descendants of the 
mutineers of the "Bounty” 
live, 5-529 


Filings to Think About 

Why has the Pacific problem be- Why did contact with the white 
come acute of late? nian kill off the natives? 


Related Material 


The giant rafflesia, 2-250 
A Pacific explorer, 13—488 
The mighty cats, 4-285 
Rice growing, 9—108 
He wrote about the islands, 13— 

273 


The most important plant in the 
South Seas, 9—189 
The story of volcanoes, 1—75 
Diving for pearls, 3—162 
The story of coral, 3—97 


Practical Applications 

How has the Five-Power Treaty Why is the coconut palm impor- 
attempted to solve the Pacific tant in the South Sea Islands? 

problem? 7-338 5-526 

Habits and Attitudes 

The Polynesians, 5-521 Queer island customs, 5-527 

A savage method of proving The difficulties of adjustment to 
prowess, 5-524 white rule, 5-528 

Summary Statement 

The South Sea islands range most all the peoples of the world, 
from pin points to a continent. They are beautiful and interest- 
and their population includes al- ing but somewhat terrifying, too. 
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ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 





Phutu by the Nulioiuil Miihimiih 

These great faces of stone are found on lonely Easter 
Island, or Rapa-nui, as it is called in Polynesian. 
Centuries ago this island was colonized by settlers from 
central Polynesia, and because wood was scarce the 
people carved these religious images from soft stone. 
On the island were found huge platforms made of 
gre .t blocks of stone fitted together, and it was on 
these platforms that the great figures stood. The 


images themselves which are anywhere from four to 
thirty-seven feet high are made from lava blocks. 
Their fiat-topped heads were originally fitted with 
crowns of red lava. Many of these crowns have been 
found in the crater-quarry where they were made. 
But life was harder here than elsewhere in Polynesia, 
and the islanders stopped making their great figures. 
Later Spaniards enslaved them and culture decayed. 


FAR-FLUNG ISLANDS in the PACIFIC 

Dotting the Western Pacific Are Hundreds of Smiling Islands 
Which Contain a Varied and Interesting 
Assortment of Peoples 


HK vast Pacific Ocean, tossing its 
waves over one third of tiie earth \s 
surface, holds many an island in its 
bosom. Many of these are very large the 
whole land of Australia is, after all, a Pacific 
island; while thousands of others are mere 
specks on the map. Many of them are v^ery 
rich in natural resources. 'Fhey have alreacty 
made histor^^, much of which is related in our 
story of World War IT. 

Widely scattered as the Pacific islands arc 
— some of them a thousand miles and more 
from the nearest land — they were nearly all 
settled before the white men ever found 
them. Tf the tale of this settlement, matle 
in tiny boats venturing over trackless wastes 
of water, could only be written, what a thrill- 


ing story it would be I Among its heroes we 
shouki certainly find the Polynesians (piil'i- 
ne'shan), those “vikings of the Pacific,’' and 
many other groups would play their part in 
the adventurous tale. 

I'he story of the Pacific has to be told in 
such large figures that w'e can scarcely grasp 
them, d'his ocean stretches ten thousand 
miles from east to west, and nearly as many 
from north to south. Jt contains thousands 
of islands, most of the Larger ones lying along 
or near the Equator. On these islands live 
millions of yellow, brown, or black men, 
though vhite men now rule most of them. 
Some of the islands, especially New Zealand, 
'Fasmania, and Australia, are now largely 
populated by the white.s. 
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ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


A great number of the Pacific islands are 
old volcanoes, with central mountain peaks 
sloping down to their sea coasts. Put many 
of the tiniest islands are atolls (a-t6l'), those 
curious rings of coral land .surrounding a 
central lagoon, or inclosed space of water. 

All the island groups east and north of 
Australia and In- donesia are 

inhabited b y people of 

three groups. 'Phose liv- 
ing in the Southwest 


Pacific in Fi- 
ji, New Cale- 
donia, the New 
Hebrides, the 
Solomons, and 
New (iuinea — 
are called Mef- 





Dancing is one of the 
duties of this chief of 
Lolowan, in the 
East Indies. 


anesians 
( meP a- 
ne'shan), 
f r o m t h e 
(Ireek words 
m e a n i n g 
“i)lack” and 

“islanfl.'’ 'Phose living north of 
them -in the Mariana, Caro- 
line (with Palau), Marshall, and 
(iilbert Islands -are called 
M icroncsians ( rni'k rd-ne'shan) , 
from the (ireek words meaning 
“little” and “island,” for most 
of their i.slands are tiny 
atolls. All the other islands, 
spread out inside a great tri- 
angle stretc hing from Hawaii to 
New Zealand and over to toaster 
Island, are inhabited by people 
called Polynesians, from the (ireek words 
“many” and “island” a people of many 
islands. 'Phe Melanesians, a dark-skinned 
people with Negroid features, moved east- 
ward out of Indonesia into the islands they 
now inhabit. 'Phe Polynesians, who are light 
brown in color and have mostly the features 
of the white race with some Mongolian traits, 
moved out of the Indies centuries ago, 
[lushed by the Malay peoples. 'Praveling up 



through the Moluccas and the southern 
Phili[)pines, they set sail in great canoes 
Whole groups moved together across Mi- 
cronesia and western Polynesia until they 
finally reached the Society Islands. From 
there they spread out north to Hawaii, east to 
the Marc^uesas, and southwest to New Zea- 
land. On their colonizing expeditions they 
took with them food for .several months, 
flrinking water, seeds and plants, and live- 
stock, so that they might be ready to settle 
down in their new homes. 

Phe Micronesians, the third large group, 
are related to the Polynesians, but they 
moved out into the Pacific somewhat later 
and they have more Mon- 
golian blood. Because their 
islands have few resources 
they lost some of their arts. 

This alarming man of Lolowan is 
not getting ready to take part in a 
jungle fight; he is merely dancing. 



I'liotrth lij Fip 1<1 MllNriim 

What they lack in clothes the 
Dyaks of the island of Borneo 
make up for in ornament. This 
young brave has pierced his 
cars with tigers* teeth. 


but they kejit their elaborate 
system of social classes and 
their fine craftsmanship. 

All the islanders suffered from contact with 
white men. Disease, drink, forced labor, and 
other evils killed many. Of an estimated 
1,100,000 Polynesians when Kuropeans first 
came in the late eighteenth century, only 
about 180,000 were left in igoo. Since then, 
however, as government has improved and 
health measures have been undertaken, the 
population has grown, and there are now 
about 530,000 full or part Polynesians. 
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Photo by Visual Education Service 


P^8 of Borneo are wild and unexplored and filled becoming civilized. Above are inhabitants of Borneo 
with savage tribes, but more and more the land is weighing sacks of copra at the drying grounds. 


In contrast to the scattered, thinly set- 
tled islands of Melanesia, Polynesia, and 
Micronesia are the East Indies, the Philip- 
pines, and Japan — those increasingly popu- 
lous larger islands lying not far off the shore 
of Asia. Crowded islands like these — along 
with teeming China on the mainland — looked 
enviously at half-empty spaces such as those 
of Australia. And of this envy and rivalry 
was born a ‘Tacific problem” that finally 
brought a war in which millions of lives were 
lost — among peoples of many racial strains. 

Just as Africa was parceled out among the 
nations strong enough to seize and rule her 
dusky children, so the Pacific islands have 
been seized and divided among the ruling 
nations of the modern world. 

Some nations have won islands in the 
Pacific and lost them again. The Portu- 
guese, first white conquerors of all, now 
hold only part of tiny Timor (tS-m6r'), in 
eastern Indonesia. The Germans, though 
they entered the race rather late, got the 
Carolines, the Marshall Islands, the Mari- 
anas, northeastern New Guinea, and part of 
Melanesia. These became mandates of Japan 
and Australia after World War I. Neither do 
the French hold many Pacific islands to-day 


— only Tahiti (ta'h^-ttO, New Caledonia 
(kar^-d6'nl-a), the Marquesas (milr-ka'sas), 
and a few others. 

The Dutch, who followed close on the 
heels of the Portuguese, fared Tjctter, for 
they managed to win and keep nearly all the 
East Indies. That means that the Nether- 
lands long held Pacific territory half as large 
as all Europe outside of Russia, and teem- 
ing with active and gifted people. 

The United States, too, fared well, though 
she entered the race pcrhaj)s latest of all. 
She acquired all the Hawaiian (ha-wl'yan) 
Islands, the Philippines, Guam (gwam), 
Samoa (.sa-mo'a), and several smaller islands. 
The Philippines were given their independ- 
ence on July 4, -1946, after being freed from 
Japan, who seized them during World War II. 

Japan is herself a Pacific island, and has 
steadily been reaching out, by conquest and 
settlement, for other Pacific lands where her 
crowded population may live and build an 
empire. Her story we have told by itself and 
in our account of World War II, so we shall 
not visit Japan on this tour. 

It has been England, mistress of the seas, 
who has secured the lion’s share of the 
Pacific lands. Long ago she discovered and 
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annexed the greatest prizes of all, Australia 
and New Zealand. Australia is so large that 
it is often spoken of as a continent rather 
than an island, and both Australia and New 
Zealand have stories of their own in our 
books. But there are many other island 
groups in the Pacific that 
now fly the British banner. 

Suppose we start our Pa- 
cific tour at the western 
edge of the great 
ocean, where lie 
the East Indies 
Java (ja'va), Su- 
matra (soTi-ma'tra), Bor- 
neo Mjor'nc-o), and 
Celebes (sdl'e-bez), with 
many smaller islands. 

All together these islands 
sjiread over a territory 
nearly as large as the 
United States, though 
only a tenth of this space 
is land and the rest is the 
water between the islands. 

The East Indies arc moun- 
tainous and covered with 
forests. 'fhe climate is 

hot, and for the most part 
the land literally steams with tropical rain, 
which e\a[)orates almost as soon as it falls, 
d'he Dutch long held all the islands except 
Portuguese 'fimor and northern Borneo — 
which belongs to (ireat Britain. After an 
uprising they gave the islands independence 
(1947), arul the Indonesian Union was formed. 

Of the peofile living in the East Indies, the 
earliest were relatives of the present native 
j)eoples of Australia. Two Negroid groups 
also lived in the islands in early times. 
One, the Melanesian, moved eastward into 
Melanesia. The other, the Negrito (ne- 
gre'to), still lives in remote sections of the 
islands. In addition, there are in New 
Guinea and nearby islands j)eople of Papuan 
stock, who may be a mixture of Melanesian 
tmd Australoid strains. 

Most of the people of the Indies, however, 
are Malays, who moved into the islands from 
Southeast Asia. They are short and slender, 
with light brown skin and wavy or straight 
black hair. Indonesian recorded history 


dates back to the fifth century a.d. By 
then Hindu colonists from India had set 
up kingdoms among the Malays of coastal 
Java and Sumatra, and brilliant and power- 
h\\ empires grew up. The last Hindu state 
was overthrown in the 1400’s by Moham- 
medan rebels. The Indies fell apart into 
tiny states which the Dutch, in the early 
i6oo’s, easily conquered. 

As of old, Java is still the principal 
is and. 'The capital is in Java, and 
though this is not the larg- 
est of the islands, it holds 
two-thirds of all 
the people in the 
East Indies, 
'rhere are some 
50,000,000 of them 
— crowded so 
thickly into their 
51,000 sc|uarc 
miles that they are 
always spilling 
over into the 
neighboring is- 
land of Sumatra. 
The Javanese are 
only one of the Malay 
(ma-UV) groups in Java, 
but they are the most civilized. They make 
fine fabrics, and the women wear graceful 
dresses called “sarongs” (sa-rong'), made 
sometimes of the beautiful batik (bii'tek) 
cloth for which Java is famous. Most of 
the people are farmers, and Java feeds her- 
self largely on rice, which the ]>eoplc groNN 
with immense pains, tending each separate 
stalk. 

The Island of Sumatra 

Northwest of Java lies Sumatra, a long, 
narrow island which is sparsely enough set- 
tled to welcome the j)eople who move there 
from crowded Java. Indeed people come, 
as they do to the other East Indies, from all 
over the world, till it is hard to mention a 
peof>le we are not likely to see here during 
our stay. There arc many Chinese, and mer- 
chants and other people from Japan, Eng- 
land, France, and Australia, wdth even a 
sprinkling of Arab traders. And of course 
there are many thousands of native Malays. 




The name “Java” 
makes one think of 
fantastic, angular 
costumes, rich em- 
broidery and jew- 
elry, and rare per- 
fumes of the East. 

And then there are the dancers of Java, strange 
and posturing, holding their hands palm down- 
ward, with uptilted finger tips. Above are two 
of the inhabitants of this fascinating country. 


Photo by CJraiiiNi utif BruH. 
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I’hoto by FieJtl Museum 

Dancing is not a mere pastime with some peoples of Above are people of Sumatra taking the pose with 

the East; it is an important part of religious ceremony. which they open one of their dances. 


Some of them still keep old customs lhal are 
different from those of the rest of the world; 
cert;iin tribes, for example, reckon in- 
heriiance not through the father but 
through the mother. 

There are many strange flowers and 
beasts in this steamy tropical land. 

'Figers are here, as in Java, and 
some creatures not found in Java 
at all — the orang-utan, the ele- 
phant, the queer tapir, the Malay- 
an bear. Brilliant butterflies 
flutter over bright, luxuriant tropi- 
cal flowers. One strange flower, 
the rafflesia (ra-fle'zhi-a), is some- 
times three feet across! Then there is 
the mangrove tree, which grows also in 
our own Florida; its branches burrow 
into the earth and turn into roots. It 
grows thickly in salt swamps, its 
roots catching the silt and grad- - 
ually building up land 



by Indonesia; but the Kuro})eans have settled 
only along the coast and tliere arc many 
miles of wild river and jungle which 
no white man has ever seen. 

This is the home of the celebrated 
“wild man from Borneo.” It is a vast 
country, where wild beasts abound 
and men too are still ])relty much 
untamed. Some of the tribes are 
still head-hunters, who show their 
prowess by hunting human heads. 
A few are supposed to be cannibals, 
that is, eaters of human flesh. Little 
by little these wild men are becom- 
ing tamed. But Europeans have 
lield sure control of Borneo only 
for the last fifty years or so, and 
even yet the white man’s law's 
mean nothing to many of the sav- 
age tribes, who follow their own 
ancient customs and beliefs. 

The Europeans in Borneo are 


. , F’hoto by Field Muneum ^ , , . 

Borneo, which lies north of Java charming little naostly officials. The actual busi- 

and east of Sumatra, is the largest figure dressed in her ness of trade and farming is man- 
of the East Indies; yet it has only tume^is a*bride from*^the aged mainly by the Chinese, Arabs, 
a twelfth as many people as Java, highlands of Sumatra, Malays. Some of the natives 

and only half as many even as Sumatra. are good at spinning, weaving, ironworking, 
The northern third of Borneo is governed by shipbuilding, and other industries. Many 
Great Britain and the southern two-thirds dig in the mines for the minerals in which 
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Borneo is rich — diamonds, gold, copper, and 
iron. And many grow 
rice, the natives’ chief ■ 
food. E 

Venturing eastward K 
from Borneo, we shall 
reach New Guinea P) 

(gin'i), an oddly shaped ^ 
island even larger than p 
Borneo. New Guinea is 
an astonishing jumble of j ^ 
swamps, rivers, forests, 
plantations, and moun- ] 
tains — some of them \ 
high enough to have 
glaciers on their sides. 

Coming here from Bor- 
neo is like traveling from 
Asia to Australia, for ; 
while the plants and i‘hoto i.i Aiii.riiHii MuHtum 

animals of the islands we Some Malay children 
, . , 1 A • . ■ well-dressed and sor 

have just left are Asiatic, they evidently do not 
those of New Guinea arc 
largely Australian. There is the 
kangaroo, with its funnj’ leap and 
its pouch to carry its young, and 
there are the cassowary, which 
is rather like an ostrich, and 
I)arrots, and the gorgeous 
bird of paradise, which is 
hunted for its feathers. The 
geologists tell us that long 
ago this island and Aus- 
tralia were united. 

Tt would take a strong 
and daring explorer to pene- 
trate all the fastnesses of 
New Guinea. Among his 
enemies would be the 
steaming tropical rains, the 
clouds of mosquitoes, the 
unfriendly and even canni- 
' balistic natives, and malaria 
and other tropical dis- 
eases. Until science has ^ 
done a great deal more 
•« ork in New Guinea, the . . . „„„„„ 


Some Malay children of the Celebes are quite 
well-dressed and some are not. In any case, 
they evidently do not know what to make of a 
camera. 


> 


I 


ritory of New Guinea, formerly German but 
Jater governed Aus- 
tralia under the League 
of Nations. The west- 
ern half, still very much 
in its wild state, belongs 
to Indonesia. 

If we go about among 
the natives of New 
JF Guinea, wc shall hear 
many different lan- 
guages. We shall see the 
i earlier people, called Pa- 
S j)uans, with their woolly 
i hair, which the women 
i wear in huge round 
I headdresses. These Pa- 
S ])uans are related to the 
^ natives of Australia, 
saiuiiii nl«tor^ There are also pig- 

the Celebes are quite mies, averaging about 
ow what to make of a four feet, eight inches in 
height. Besides the 
black Pajmans there are the taller Melane- 
sians, living mainly near the coasts. 

The Papuan men wear 
only girdles; the women 
wear short skirts of 
shredded palm leaves. And 
like human beings every- 
where, they like to look at- 
tractive. The women deco- 
rate themselves with nose 
sticks and earrings, as well 
as shell and bone orna- 
ments. In the Massim tribe 
the women are often tat- 
tooed from their foreheads 
to their thighs- -a durable 
decoration that light cannot 
fade and usage cannot fra}'! 

'Fhese New Guinea peo- 
ple eat sago, coconuts, sweet 
potatoes, sugar cane, 
and animals caught in 
/ the chase. Their weap- 
ons and tools are still 


> Photo by AmerioftD Muiieuni of Natural ITintory r U C A 

land will remain largely These are important people m the eyes of their those of the Stone Age- ■ 
a i uncle. cowitrymen, for they are a chief an^is daughter bows and arrows and 

® , ,1. r from the island of Sumatra. 

The eastern half of stone axes. Ihey build 

this island includes the territory of Papua their houses of bamboo and raise them on 
(pap'u-a), owned by Australia, and the ter- high stilts, for protection against wild beasts 
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and other enemies. Sometimes these houses 
are small huts, and sometimes they are big 
enough for a whole tribe. 

The natives of New Guinea are excellent 
sailors. They show great skill in making 
and managing dugout canoes. 

Sometimes they lash several 
of these canoes togeth 
and take voyages of 
hundreds of miles to 
fight their enemies or 
to buy and sell goods. 

Along the coast they 
sometimes build 
whole villages out vi 
over the water, using 
canoes to go ashore 


and other enemies. Sometimes these houses islands of the South Pacific, with their 

are small huts, and sometimes they are big white beaches, their brilliant birds, and their 

enough for a whole tribe. many-colored gleaming fishes swimming in 

The natives of New Guinea are excellent lagoons of clear water. The story of how 

sailors. They show great skill in making they were formed is as fascinating as their 

.* — j beauty. Thousands of them are 

really mountain tops, thrust 
by some old volcanic up- 
heaval up through 
the sea from a sunken 
range of mountains. 
Besides these rugged 
volcanic islands there 
are the coral atolls, 
about which we have 
told another story. 
They are rings of low 
land, often not more 
Each of these natives be- than ten feet above the 

longs to a certain tribe or clan; Photo by pieM Museum water, lying around blue lagoons, 
and members of the same clan This viUage scene is typical To describe one or twx) of the 
cannot marry one another. They certain parts of java, basking South Sea islands 


all worship the spirits of their ancestors, and 
think that death comes from magic or from 
ghosts. Many were of great help to our Army 
du ' mg savage jungle fighting in World War II. 

But we have far to go and must hurry on, 
to journey with Adventure and Romance 
among the far-famed little islands of the 
South Seas. It is a world of coconut palms. 
They grow right down to the sandy beaches 
along the shining sea. Their roots cling in 
the prickly, cindery surface of the coral 


is to describe most of them, but w^e may 
visit a few of the most interesting ones. 

New Caledonia, a land of rugged and beau- 
tiful mountains, lies about a thousand miles 
from Australia. The first traders came there 
for fragrant sandalwood, but now the French, 
who have owned the island since 185^^, mine 
nickel, cobalt (ko'bolt), and manganese 
(mSng'ga-ncs'). The natives, though their 
numbers are dwindling, are contented enough 
under French control. 

ir costumes. The New Hebrides (h 5 b'rT- 


islands. And as we stare happily whether in their costumes. The New Hebrides (h£b rl- 
at their feathery tops outlined jewelry or in their clez), northeast of New Cale- 

against the blue of the southern sharp points and stiff, flar- donia, are not so tlourishmg as 


sky, it is good to know that they 
are as useful as they are beauti- 
ful. The coconuts furnish food 
and drink of many kinds, and 
when dried in the sun they make 
the ^‘copra^’ (kop'ra) bought 
and sold all over the Pacific. I 
Indeed, what rice is to the 
swarming millions of 
Java — what wheat is 
to us — the coconut is 
to the South Pacific BmPII 
islands. BHBS 

Many writers 
have described 

these glamorous photo by Fiaid mumuih 


ing outlines. their neighbors, perhaps because 

of their peculiar government. 
I France and England both claimed 

k this group but finally decided to 

i A govern together. So there arc 
a French and British police in 
equal numbers, French and 
British judges, French 
and British ofiUccrs. The 
plan does not seem to 
work so well as it might. 

L V -TB.* ^ T| But no difficulty of gov- 

' j ernment can keep us 
^ from catching 

our breath at 
the beauty of 
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The Fijians used to have many brutal 
customs. Indeed, only a short time 
ago human sacrifices were an every- 
day affair, and not only stray mission- 
aries hut often friends and relatives 
were put to boil in the dinner potl But 
for all that, they are much more ad- 
vanced than m\>st other Melanesians. 
The people of the Fiji Islands are 
skilled craftsmen, rather remarkable 
poets and story-tellers, and they have 
worked out an elaborate political 
and social system. Above are some 
of their interesting woven houses. 


Below: a Fiji house. Above 
right : a Fijian with a canoe- 
load of bananas. Notice the 
luxuriant growth of palms 
and other tropical plants. 






Like the Fijians, the Solomon islanders 
have had a reputation for cannibalisin. 
They are not so advanced as the Fi- 
jians, and their social system is not so 
elaborate, but some of their customs 
are interesting. For instance, when a 
man dies his house is left untouched. 
Vines grow over it unimpeded, and 
sooner or later it falls to ruin. This 
custom may have grown from the po- 
etic idea that, in crumbling, the house 
y would find its way to its owner, 
or it may merely mean a whole- 
some fear of the dead man's ghost I 
Below right and left: warriors 
from the Solomon Islands. 
Below center: a boy and an old 
man of the Solomon Islands. 
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these lovely islands, whose mountainous 
shores, covered with rich tropical growths, 
rise sheer from the sea. 

Whatever way we go from the New Ileb- 
ritles we shall find beautiful islands sprinkling 
the sea. Suppose we steer northwest to the 
Solomons, so named because their Spanish 
discoverer was 
sure they held 
great riches. 

'fhese are about 
the wildest of Pa- 
cific shores. Many 
missionaries have 
been boiled here 
for dinner, and ex- 
plorers have been 
seized and eaten 
by fierce natives. 

During World War 
TI Japan took the 
Solomons, and the 
American forces 
saw bitter fighting 
to r^'gain them. 

Next we sail 
northward to the 
coral-built Caro- 
lines, named for 
King Charles IT of 
Spain, later owned 
by Germany, and 
then by Japan un- 
til after World War 
II. Here, on Ya]) 

Island, the people 
use huge stone 
disks for money. 

North are the La- 
drones, or Marianas (ma're-a'na.s). Before 
she lost them by her defeat in World War 
II Japan owned all of them except Guant, 
the property of the United States. Here 
too was bitter fighting in World War II. 

Three thousand miles to the southeast - 
distances are long in the Pacific we come 
to the Fiji (fe'je) Islands, about 250 in num- 
ber. Here too are mountains and gorges 
and steaming mangre^ve swamps and coco- 
nut palms and all the gorgeous vegetation of 
the Tropics set against the background of 
the blue sea. Here are the Fiji islanders 



Photfi J>v firnniHiorff Brun 


These natives of the Fijis are clearly doing their best for the 
camera. They have put on their grandest clothes such as 
they are! and, to make the picture more effective, they are 
wearing their fiercest expressions. Their headdresses are the 
result of elaborate training. 


themselves, long thought of as about as wild 
as any men in the world. And to be sure 
there have been cannibals in the Fijis, and 
they sometimes served up missionaries or 
traders for dinner as “long pig,’’ their name 
for human meat. Yet the Fijians arc by no 
means mere ignorant savages. They are 

skillful farmers 
and boat builders, 
e.xcellent potters, 
and weavers of 
baskets and nets 
They are having a 
very hard time 
trying to adjust 
themselves to the 
different way of 
life the Europeans 
have brought, and 
their numbers are 
(lecreiising. Eng- 
lan<l has ruled the 
Fijis since [tS74. 

Farther to the 
east the happily 
named Friendly 
Islands, also called 
the'rongfi Islands, 
present a Hat and 
rather uninterest- 
ing picture with 
their monotony of 
w a V i n g palms. 

n g I a n d owns 
them, but the next 
group, the Cook 
Islands, are looked 
after by New Zea- 
land. 'Fhese is- 
lands were made by volcanoes. 

We must by no means forget to visit the 
Society Islands, particularly 'Fahiti, which is 
famous as a sort of artists’ paradise. Here 
writers and painters live in native huts, 
fanned by soft winds, looking out on the blue 
Pacific. France owns these enchanting is- 
lands, and she shows the natives how to 
make rum and sugar, how to export vanilla 
beans, ])hosphates, and the ever-present 
copra. 

There arc any number of other delightful 
islanils whose names are not quite so familiar. 



rk 
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Among these food plants brought as tribute to a chief native beverage, and taro, a root from which a curious 

of the Fijis are coconuts, kava, used for making a sort of bread is made. 


rhert* is ritcairii Island, where live some 150 

|)eo]>le, all of them descendants of 

the rebellious crew of the Eng- 
lish ship “liounty,’’ which 
landed there in i 7go. All 
of them belong to the 
church of the Seventh Day 
Adventists. Fhcre are the 
' Tuamotus ( tdo'a- md't m)) , 
coral atolls growing only 
coconut [)alms and under- 
. brush; on them live 4,700 
people, who get along by 
fishing and diving for pearl . 

And far off from all neighliors is 
lonely Easter T.sland, discovered on 
Easter Day, 1722. Here arc the 
gigantic stone images we men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 
story. The island belongs to Chile, and most 
of its 460 people are of mixed white and 



■> hv Oi iiHiorfT Bn 

This young woman of 
pleasing face comes from 
the Tonga, or Friendly, 
Islands. 


Polynesian sfi>ck. The\' use stone fish- 
, hook'- and sometimes live in stone 

houses, as did those fore- 
lathers of theirs who carved 
and put up the stone stat- 
ues on terraces of stone. 

Hut this story has no 
end. A lifetime would be 
brief allowance for explor- 
ing the vast Pacific Ocean. 
A few of the other islands 
we have visited on another 
trip to Uncle Sam’s island 
possessions. The rest we shall 
have to leave to the imagination, 
with a hint that they are mostly 
like the ones we have described. 
You will want to visit them again 
some day, to see all these odd or 
things for yourself. Or have we 


beautiful 

failed to make you curious? 
(History of World War II 6 493) 
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In their land of beauty and strange enchantment the ing villages that hide in groves of fruit trees. They 

Javanese are reaching out for freedom and the benefits work the fertile soil that yields rice- their chief crop 

of civilization. And since their island is the most —maize, groundnuts, soybeans, potatoes, tea, sugar, 

crowded land mass in the world, the new often jostles coffee, pepper and other spices, cacao, tobacco, tap- 

the old in a way that is fascinating or funny. As you ioca, indigo, copra, and rubber. All of these are ex- 
may see above, Java relies on her oxen to help haul ported through the port of Batavia, the capital. Its 

the oil she produces to run airplanes and automobiles. fine modern railway station is shown bel^, with two 

Her people mostly live in a host of tiny self-govem- large commercial buildings in the foreground. 
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THE EAST INDIES 


AREA 

Area in square miles: Java and Madura, 51,032; 
Sumatra, 164,148; Riouw-Lingga Archipelago, 12,235; 
Bangka, 4,611; Billiton, 1,866; West Borneo, 56,664; 
South and East Borneo, 151,621; Celebes, 38,786; 
Manado, 34,200; Molucca Islands and New Guinea, 
191,682; Timor and dependencies, 24,449: Bali and 
Lombok, 3,973* 

LOCATION 

The East Indies, stretching east and west in a great 
chain 3,000 miles long, are situated between 6 ° N. and 
11° S. Lat. and 95‘' and 141'’ £. Long. They lie south- 
east of Asia and northwest of Australia. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Batavia (Java), 6'" S., 107'' E.: 
Jan., 78** F.; July, 78” F.; annual, 79 F. Average 
rainfall: Jan., 13 in.; July, 3 in.; annual, 71 in. A 
typical equatorial climate, hot and moist, prevails in all 
the East Indies, only Kupang, on Timor, feeling the 
influence of the Australian winter. Most of the islands 
are under the influence of the southeast monsoon from 
Australia, which, after it has passed over Australia, 
brings a dry season. The northwest monsoon, begin- 
ning in October and lasting until March, brings the 
principal rainy season. The islands outside this zone of 
influence have wf^ak and uncertain winds during the 
monsoon period, and abundant rains all the year, but 
especially after the autumn equinox. At Ambon, out- 
side the zone of Australian influences, the rainy season 
comes during the eastern monsoon. The East Indies 
are outside the zone of the great cyclonic whirls. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The islands of the East Indies are mountainous. Many 
of them rest on a shelf that may be the remains of a 
former land connection between Asia and Australia. A 
mountain range with many volcanic peaks, some from 
5,000 to 10,000 ft. high, runs through Sumatra, Java, 
and the Moluccas, and is geologically a continuation of 
the Burmese mountains. Many of the volcanoes are 
active, and disastrous eruptions sometimes take place. 
Often as in Java -the eruptions contribute to the rich- 


ness of the islands, for the black volcanic soil is porous 
and fertile. Earthquakes are frequent. Borneo and 
Celebes are mountainous, the latter with many pictur- 
esque gorges and steep mountains covered with prime- 
val tropical forests. Forests are found on most of the 
islands, and in many places clothe the sides of the 
mountains. They are rich in such products as teak, 
rattan, camphor, and gutta-percha. Billiton is rathei^ 
flat, covered partly by treeless plains. Its highest point 
is Mt. Tanjem, 1 1,670 feet above sea level. Billiton has 
valuable tin mines, and Bangka also produces that 
metal. The Riouw-Lingga Archipelago is made up of 
small coral reefs, rocky islets, and a few larger islands 
which produce pepper and rubber. Coal is mined in 
Sumatra, but the island’s most valuable resource is 
petroleum. Java too is rich in oil, and famed besides for 
its coffee. Borneo has oil deposits, coal, diamonds, 
platinum, and quicksilver. Other resources of the 
islands are manganese ore and semiprecious stones 
such as garnets and topazes. 

THE PEOPLE 

Most of the people of the Indies are Malays. They 
came to the islands from Southeast Asia in two groups. 
The latecomers, who have more Mongoloid blood, live 
along the coasts. In the east live Negroid peoples. A 
Hindu strain is to be seen in Java, Bali, and Sumatra. 
There are many Arab and Indian settlers, and the 
Chinese, who form a large and important group, have 
been established in these islands from a very early date. 

GOVERNMENT 

By signing the 1947 Cheribon (chiir'i-b6n) Agreement, 
the Netherlands recognized the authority of the Re- 
public of Indonesia over Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 
This republic then gave up its sovereignty in Decem- 
ber, 1949, to the Republic of United Indonesia, which 
includes Borneo and East Indonesia (Celebes, the Mo- 
luccas, western New Guinea, nearby islands). Batavia, 
the capital of the Republic, was re-named Jakarta, 
meaning ’’important city.” Under its first president, 
Achmed Sukarno, the Republic is a partner with the 
Netherlands under the Dutch Crown. Either partner 
is free to act independently. 
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Reading LJnit 
No. 1 


THE WORLD’S “MODEL NATION” 


Note: For tfiisic information For statistical and <. ur rent facts , 

not found on this pa^c, consult consult the Richards Year Book 
the general Index, V^ol. 75. Index. 

I nteresting Facts Explained 


Two brown-skinned explorers in 
open outrigger canoes, 5- S3i 
The amazing IVIaoris, 5 532 
The Dutch sight Xew Zealand 
but are driven off, 5 5^^ 2 
How l\>verty Bay was named, 
5-532 

When law and tirder were un- 
known on the islands, 5 -533 
'J'eaching the natives civiliza- 
tion’s vices, 5—533 
The missionaries, 5—534 
Kngland rushes in colonists to 
forestall France, 5-534-36 
The land problem, 5 -53t>-3 7 
Taking vengeance on the wrong 


tribe, 5 556 

'Fhe IMaoris rev’olt, 5 5 ^^7 
Self-government demanded, 5- 
53 7 

I’he government’s problems, 5 - 
53 « 

Pei>ple who loved a fight, 5 53^ 
A savage chief who held off ar- 
mies for three years, 5 53^^-39 
A privileged brown tril^e, 5-539 
'Fhe rise i>f parties, 5 -540 
'Faxing the wealthy, 5-540 
Standing by England, 5-540-41 
Intelligent lawmaking reaps its 
reward, 5 541 


Fhink A haul 


Fhings tty 

How does New Zealand bear out 
the theory that an enlightened 

Picture 

Discovery of New Zealand, 5— 
533 

R elated 

A boon to New Zealand, 10—514 
Sheep raising, 9—74 
Booking for gold, 9—392 
An old craft, 12-129 
How the iMaoris traveled over 
the ocean, 10-136 

Habits €tnd 

The Maori qualifications for 
leadership, 5—532 
The evils of civilization, 5-533 


government brings pros|.>erity ? 

Hunt 

Wasting nature’s gifts, 5-537 
The IMaoris, 5 535. 541 

A/ aterial 

The man England sent to explore 
the r^acific, 13—488 
The best mutton, 9-323 
A birei without wings, 4- 238 
Compare the New Zealand state 
loan law with our own, 7 340 

A ttitudes 

The benefits of civilization, 5— 
534 

Progressive legislation, 5—540 


Summary Statement 

Although New Zealand is the onize until she was obliged to do 

smallest of the dominions, and so, it has become an important 

one which England did not col- and model nation. 
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At the center of Iforth Island in New Zealand is a high shown here. In this region Nature is still busy boiling 
plateau with an of fine volcanic cones. Among and brewing. Hot springs, geysers, colored lakelets, 

those that are active is beautiful Mt. Ngauruhoe, and pools of boiling mud bear witness to her labors. 


The WORLD’S “MODEL NATION” 

How Little New Zealand, Starting Her Career amid Wars and 
Many Money Problems, Built Up for Herself a Government 
So Sound and Humane that She Came to Be Called the 
the Best-G oiferned Nation in the World 


OMK twrlve hundred miles east of 
Australia the twin islands we call 
New ZealaFid lie in the blue waters 
of the South Pacihe. dliese tw'o large 
islands, called North Island and South 
Island, have several smaller islands grouped 
around them, the whole archipelago con- 
taining 10^^,285 s(]uare miles of land. On 
these l^eautiful arul fertile islands a great 
wonder has liapjiened. Tn little more than 
a (cntury they have changed from a land 
scarcely known to white men and inhabited 
partly l)y cannibals such as the fierce Hau 
Ifaus to a land with one of the most ad- 
vanced civilizations in the w’orld. It is the 
story of this wonder which we have now to tell. 

Two peoples had discovered Mew Zealand 
before the white men came; tlic Maoris 
(maY)-rf) who livecf there when the whites 
arrived, have legends that tell us about it 
all. It may have been about Q25 a.d. when 
Kupc and Ngake, two brown-skinned ad- 


venturers from the Society Islands, reached 
New’ Zealand over the wide tossing w'aters 
in their open outrigger canoes. I'hey sailed all 
around both of the tw’o main islands, and 
won their w’ay safely home to tell of their 
discovery. But their kinsmen, w’hom w'e 
call Polynesian (pdl'i-ne'shan). left New 
Zealand unvisited for over two hundred 
vears after the time of this brave and risky 
adventure 

It was a group not purely of Polynesian 
blood which tirst settled in New Zealand. 
Phese ancient settlers were part Polynesian 
and part Melanesian (mi^Pa-ne'shiin). The 
Polynesians are tall, wdth browm skins and 
w^‘lvy hair. d"hey are supposed to be re- 
lated to our owm ancestors, though so far back 
that the time is lost in mists. They reached 
central Polynesia from Indonesia, traveling 
via the southern Philippines and Micronesia, 
then fanned out to settle all Polynesia. The 
Melanesians, on the other hand, have dark 
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skins and fuzzy hair. They probably once were living in New Zealand when the white 
liv'ed farther west, in Indonesia. men came. 

But it was not this mixed group that the The Maoris were cannibals. They ate the 
white men found in New Zealand when they flesh of their foes killed in battle. This they 
came. It was a Polynesian people, who did because they believed that the valor and 
called themselves Maoris. Probably about strength of a slain warrior passed into the 
1150 A.D., the Polynesians of Tahiti (tii'he- person who ate his flesh. But their usual 
te) and other neighboring islands food was fish, with vegetables, 

first decided to migrate to the nuts, birds, and now and then 

new land, and for two hun- meat, which they con- 

dred years canoes were sidered a great delicacy, 

passing back and forth V They had brought dogs 

between Tahiti and \ with them when they 

New Zealand. Maori \ New Zealand, 

stories even give the _j | and also a kind of rat. 

names of these tiny As far as we can dis- 

daring boats — Aotea, cover, there had 

Arawa, Tainui, and no 

other soft-sounding on the 

names. before, though 

The Maoris either were birds. One huge, 

killed or made slaves of almost wingless bird called 

the weaker people they found u (md'a) — found no- 
living in New Zealand, and where else- the ^Maoris hunted 

quickly occupied the two large ^ . so vigorously that now there 

^ This somewhat amazing-looking *=» . -I , 

isla ’clsancl many of the smaller person is a Maori chief. In the old are none of them left. 

ones. They kept the customs, ^ 2 enM"of*''whittr^eop“e 1 *'eMh 

religion, and habits of their Maori tribe had its chief. He was the shores of New Zealand was 
brothers in Tahiti, Hawaii, and ^.“mTo'hb Ve“e“ y’S??‘dem'oCTattc ^ Dutchman named Tasman 
other Polynesian islands. But in their system of goyemment. He (tas'miin), discoverer also of 

for some reason, possibly be- seiiwT andl in*the ge^^ the island that was named 

cause the new country was so Tasmania (taz-ma'ni-a) in his 

much larger than the old, the ora or honor. This was in 1642. Tas- 

Maoris became fearless and formidable man sailed along the South Island for some 
warriors. distance, but he did not land, even to cet 


The Maori ‘‘pa” was both a village and a 
fort. Chiefs chose the sites with great care 
and arranged defenses so cleverly that later 
the Europeans could not help admiring these 
fortresses. Although the Maoris had no 
weapons — such as the bow and arrow or the 
boomerang —which would let them fight from 
a distance, these tattooed warriors, with 
their long staves and their thick short clubs, 
were very strong and able in hand-to-hand 
fighting. Yet to their friends they were 
kindly and affectionate. Their government 
was a democratic one; they even held all the 
possessions of the tribe in common. They 
were great carvers, and their elaborate tat- 
tooing made them famous. Perhaps 150,- 
000 of these clever and intelligent people 


honor. This was in 1642. Tas- 
man sailed along the South Island for some 
distance, but he did not land, even to get 
water for his ship, for the Maoris came out 
in their war canoes to attack him. Tasman 
named the island Staaten Island, but in 164.3 
it was called Zeelandia Nova, or New Zea- 
land, after a province in Holland. 

After that the Maoris had their islands to 
themselves again for almost a century and 
a half. Then came the great English ex- 
plorer Captain James Cook, who visited New 
Zealand on the same famous trip which took 
him to Australia. 

On October 6, 1769, Cook sailed into an 
inlet of North Island. He promptly named 
it Poverty Bay because the hostile Maoris 
would not allow him to get supplies there. 
He had a little better luck with some of the 
other tribes, especially on South Island. 
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The first white man to discover New Zealand was a 
Dutchman named Abel Jensen Tasman. He did not 

There was a Tahitian chief with him who of 
course spoke the language of the Maoris’ 
former home, and through this man, Tupaea 
ft(lo'[)a-a'a), Cook could even talk a little 
with the natives. He sailed around both 
North and South islands, proving that Tas- 
man had been mistaken when he thought 
there was only one island instead of 
two. 

Between 1769 and 1777 Cook made four 
visits to New Zealand, mapping the coast 
line and claiming the country for England. 
Wherever he could make friends with the 
* Maoris he left them sheep, pigs, goats, fowls, 
and vegetable seeds. The sheep and goats 
died of eating poisonous weeds, but the pigs 
and fowls flourished, and potatoes soon be- 
Cc4,me a favored food. 

Frontier Days in New Zealand 

The story of the next sixty years in New 
Zealand is full of crime and bloodshed. A 
few white settlers sought the islands in hope 


land, but contented himself with skirting the coasts 
in his noble ship **Heemskirk/* shown above. 

of developing a peaceful civilization, but 
most of the whites who came seemed to want 
to get rid of the virtues of civilization and 
keep its vices. Sailors from whaling vessels, 
criminals fleeing from justice, and other 
vicious characters made settlements where 
law and order were unknown, and every sort 
of crime went unpunished. 

Wars with the Maoris 

To make things worse, the Maoris were 
not slow to see that with guns they could 
fight their wars more easily than with clubs. 
\ chief called Hongi first managed to get 
hold of the coveted weapons, and from that 
moment the Maori wars became even more 
deadly and widespread than before. It is 
said that these new wars with white men’s 
weapons killed off a quarter of the Maori peo- 
ple before order came to New Zealand. It is 
pleasant to know that the sons of the two 
chiefs who were most ferocious, became as 
brilliant in peace as their fathers had been 
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When Captain Hobson landed in New Zealand, he 
found it quite a simple task to persuade most of the 
native chiefs to accept the sovereignty of Queen Vic> 
toria, provided they were allowed to keep their land. 


their fisheries, and their forests. Above, you see 
Maori chiefs agreeing to the Treaty of Waitangi. The 
scene shows an interesting contrast between the older 
ifhd the newly-made British subjects. 


in war, and did a great deal for the later 
peaceful progress of the land. 

But not all the white men who came to 
New Zealand came to live degraded lives 
and to sell guns to the natives. It was not 
long before the missionaries came, too, in- 
tent on persuading the Maoris to stop being 
cannibals and to become Christians. The 
greatest of the missionaries was Samuel 
Marsden, of the Church of England; he held 
the first Christian service ever held in New 
Zealand in 1814. Before his death he had 
seen the establishment of fifty-four schools, 
in which there were 1,431 students; and 
2,476 persons had been converted to Chris- 
tianity. Methodists and Presbyterians and, 
later, Catholics also sent missionaries. 

For some years after 1814 neither the 
missionaries nor the British government 
wanted colonies to be started in New Zea- 
land. In spite of this, various Englishmen 


tried from time to lime to start a colony, 
but it was not until 1839 that anyone suc- 
ceeded. In that year the New Zealand 
Company was formed in London, with Ed- 
ward Gibbon Wakefield as its organizer and 
promoter. This association was so deter- 
mined on gaining its end that no amount of 
discouragement from the government could 
stop it from sending out the good ship 
‘^Tory” to buy land and begin a colony in 
New Zealand. 

How Britain Won New Zealand 

Just then something happened which 
forced the government to change its mind. 
It was learned that the h'rench were forming 
a rival company to colonize the islands. It 
would never do to let France get ahead of 
Great Britain in that way! So in 1839 the 
British government reluctantly sent Captain 
Hobson in tl.e ship ^T^ruid,” with authority 
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This picture shows you how a Maori village looked in settlers and had not yet become important in the 

1850 — in the days when Wew Zealand had few white wool, meat, and butter markets of the Wbrld. 


to act as lieutenant governor and to annex 
New Zealand to Australia if the natives 
should be willing. Hobson beat the French 
by a few months, landing in New Zealand 
on January 2 q, 1840. Then he and the 
Maoris signed the Treaty of Waitangi (wa'e- 
tang'g^), by which the Maoris became Brit- 
ish subjects and promised to sell their land 
to no one but the British. 

The Man-eating Maoris 

Governor Hobson found a stiff task be- 
fore him. To be sure, a little something had 
been done before he came in an attempt tS 
bring order to the islands. But sometimes 
the efforts had been worse than useless. For 
instance, in 1809, when the crew of the 
British ship “Boyd” was massacred and 
eaten by Maoris, the white men had taken 
a cruel vengeance — on the wrong tribe! 
Later, in 1833, an Australian named James 
Busby had been appointed “British resident” 
in New Zealand; but he could do little or 


oothing because he had not been given power 
to enforce any of his decisions. 

The Troubles of the Landowners 

Hobson and his successors had plenty of 
power — they were almost despots, in fact — 
but it was weary years before much progress 
was made in bringing order out of New Zea- 
land's chaos. There was the vexed question 
of the ownership of the land. Many settlers 
had bought land from the New Zealand 
Company, which claimed to have bought it 
from the Maoris. But the company had 
never been given permission to dispose of 
New Zealand land. Did the settlers own 
what they had bought from it, or did they 
not? There was the problem of the natives. 
How was peace to be kept with them? How 
were they to be jjersuaded to stop being 
cannibals who delighted in warfare and made 
over into peaceful citizens? Again: how 
were these wild islands to be settled, when 
there were no roads inland and the seacoast 
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settlements were feeble and widely scattered? 
Lastly and always, how was the government 
to get its money? 

The first problem, that of the land, dragged 
on unsettled for long years. The people, not 
knowing whether or not the land they were 
tilling was their own, would not work very 
hard to improve 
it. So the colonies 
grew slowly and 
were very poor. 

Neither Hobson 
nor his successor, 

Fitzroy, knew how 
to make the gov- 
ernment support 
itself. They kept 
asking England 
for money, until 
ilnally they had 
asked for and 
ceived . so much 
that the British 
government 
would send no 
more. The colony 
was nearly bank- 
rupt. 

Worst of all 
were the troubles 
with the Maoris. 

In 1843 some 
white men, trying 
to survey a tract 
of land which the 
Maoris had dis- 
tinctly refused to 
sell, got into an 
affray with the Maoris and several of them 
were killed. The government, seeing that the 
natives had originally been in the right, did 
not try to punish them. But of course there 
was bad feeling, and soon open war broke 
out. During this war, called Heke’s Re- 
bellion, Governor Fitzroy was recalled and 
Sir George Grey came from Australia in his 
place, bringing troops and strong govern- 
mental support wili him. In 1846 the 
Maori chiefs asked for peace. 

The new governor did more than subdue 
the Maoris. He made at least a beginning 
at dealing with the thorny problem of land 


claims. Under his rule the government 
itself acted as land office, selling or leasing 
land to settlers on easy terms. It purchased 
most of the South Island and sold it over 
again in this way. Grey also did much to- 
ward straightening out the finances.. 

More colonists were coming all the time. 

One interesting 
type of settlement 
was the church 
colony. Scotch 
Presbyterians 
founded the Otago 
settlement at 
Dunedin, and 
members of the 
Church of Eng- 
land built up the 
Canterbury settle- 
ment at Christ- 
church. By 1853 
there were more 
than 30,000 white 
people, all told, 
living in New Zea- 
land. 

Now that there 
were so many of 
them, the settlers 
began to complain 
of being governed 
like children from 
the mother coun- 
tr>’ across the sea, 
or even of being 
lumped together 
with the people of 
New South Wales, 
across a thousand miles of water in Australia. 
They began to demand self-government. 

In 1852 the British parliament answered 
their pleas by passing the Constitution Act, 
which went into effect in 1854. Under this 
New Zealand was no longer a crown colony, 
governed entirely from England, but be- 
came a separate colony, with a regular 
provincial government consisting of a gov- 
ernor, a general assembly, and six local 
legislatures at the most important settle- 
ments. The governor and the upper house 
of the assembly were appointed from Eng- 
land, but the lower house and the local 
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Many of the hillsides and valleys of New Zealand are dotted 
with untidy rotting stumps, for ruthless cutting has destroyed 
and thinned out the great forests. Above are worlonen cutting 
down a kauri- -one of New Zealand’s valuable timber trees. 
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legislatures were elected by vote of all citi- 
zens owning property. 

The new plan had to be changed somewhat 
before it would work smoothly. The con- 
stitution said nothing about making the 
cabinet, or executive officers, dependent for 
their power on the people rather than on the 
government in London, and the first parlia- 
ment broke up in disorder, demanding re- 
sponsible government. The governor ap- 
pealed to the British government, and in 
1856 responsible government was granted 
and a new colonial parliament met under 
the new plan. 

The Problem of the Central Government 

Another trouble that arose had to do with 
the local legislatures. There were practically 
no roads in the colony, and travel was so 
difficult a business that it might take eight 
weeks to go from one end of New Zealand to 
the other. Consequently it took a long time 
to get the central parliament together, and 
the local legislatures got to work months 
before the general government did. Then 
the\ proceeded to take so much power to 
themselves that for a time it looked as if 
New Zealand might become split into sepa- 
rate little provinces instead of remaining 
one strong whole. This problem was not 
solved until 1876, when the last of the local 
legislatures were done away with entirely. 

Meanwhile settlers were pouring into 
New Zealand. Between 1853 and 1856 their 
numbers nearly doubled, so that there were 
about 60,000 of them. Tn 1856 New Zea- 
land owned a million sheep, and wool was 


bringing prosperity. Gold was discovered 
near Auckland in 1853, but the Maoris ob- 
jected to prospectors, Jind so gold mining 
developed slowly. There was a terrible 
earthquake in 1855. And always the gov- 
ernment, both national and local, was in 
financial difficulties. So the 1850^3 brought 
mixed fortune to New Zealand. 

What the i86o’s brought, alas, was a long- 
drawn-out war with the Mapris. It was 
bound to come, for the white settlers kept 
wanting more and more land, and the Maoris 
were not a weak peox^le like the Australian 
Bushmen. On the contrary, though they 
were willing to keep the peace as long as they 
were left strictly alone, there was really 
nothing they liked better than a fight, and 
they had no intention of letting their lana 
go without a struggle. 

The War with the Waikatos 

Besides, the Maoris distrusted the pro- 
vincial government, and would much rather 
have stayed directly under the rule of Eng- 
land. They held all their land in common, 
and so, not being individual property owners, 
could not vote under tlie new constitution. 
They tried setting up their own kings, who 
shoukl rule them and be subjecF only to 
England. But this did not keep quarrels 
about land from arising, and in 1859 war 
flamed up in earnest. It went on by fils 
and starts till 1871 — nearly twelve years. 

Three governors — Thomas Gore Brown, 
Sir George Grey, and Sir George Bowen — 
tried their hands at subduing the native 
warriors. Their campaigns were full (.)f 
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This is a view of Dunedin, situated on the populous 
east coast of South Island, New Zealand. It is one of 

hlundcrs, and nnt until troops were brought 
in from Australia so that the whites greatly 
outnumbered the Maori tribes was the vic- 
tory won. During all the later years of the 
war it was the strong \Vaikat(j ( wii'e-ka'^lo) 
tribe against whom the white men were 
lighting. In i8()(S the Waikatos found a 
skillful leader in young Fe Kooti, who held 
the English at bay for three years. When 
he linally surrendered the victors let him go 
free and in the end |)ardoned him. 

The End of Maori Strife 

Sad exiierience had now taught the Eng- 
lish wisdom. Sir Donald McLean, a capable 
and just man, became minister for native 
affairs, and established peaceful relations 
between the Maori and the European. Fhe 
Maoris were given sj^ecial representation in 
tlie colonial parliament. Schools and roatls 
were built into the interior, and the property 
of the natives was carefully protected, 
'riiese steps brought an end of all large 
native uprisings. The Australians have paid 
these gallant New Zealand natives the com- 


the many cities which colonists have built in the land 
that was once the home of cannibals. 

pliment of making them the only non-white 
group who may freely enter Australia. 

By the close of the Maori wars the white 
settlers were increasing so fast that they 
soon outnumbered the natives. By 1880 
there were nearly half a million of them. It 
had become much easier to move about the 
islands, and New Zealanders began to feel 
themselves much more closely united. In 
1865 the capital was changed from Auckland 
to the more centrally located city of Welling- 
ton. In 1876, as we have said, the local 
governments were abolished, and the nine 
quarrelsome little provinces became one 
strong and unified state. 

Riches in Wool and Gold 

At this time the important products in 
New Zealand industry were more than ever 
wool and gold. Gold had been successful!}* 
mined since 1801; in 1863 New Zealand had 
exported about $10,000,000 worth of it. 
More and more sheep grazed on the plains, 
and their wool was clipped and exported. 
In 1882 a great new industry began when the 
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sailing ship “Dunedin” carried to London a 
cargo of lamb and mutton which was still 
quite fit to eat after that long voyage. It 
had been frozen to keep it fresh. Of course 
the sheep raisers jumped at this new method 
of making their huge flocks pay, and by 1890 
the yearly value of exported frozen meat 
was £1,000,000. 

The Rise of Political Parties 

There were hard times and boom times in 
these years of development between 1870 
and 1890, and of course the business changes 
involved politics. There had been no regular 
political parties before unified government 
came in, in 1876. After that all grown men 
were able to vote, and regular parties ap- 
peared — the Radicals, the Conservatives, 
and the Progressives. From 1877 to 1879 the 
Radicals, under Sir George Grey, were in 
office; from 1879 to 1890 the Conservatives, 
for the most part under the leadership of Sir 
Harry Atkinson. Then in 1890 the Pro- 
gressives, backed by the labor unions, came 
into power, and stayed there until 1912 — 
moic than twenty years. 

During their long period of power the 
Progressives passed so many advanced laws 
that they set the whole world talking about 
New Zealand. Their -leaders were John 
Ballance, prime minister from 1890 till his 
death in 1893; Richard Seddon, prime min- 
ister from 1893 until his death in 1906; and 
Mr. John McKenzie, minister for lands, 
agriculture, and immigration, who thought 
out most of the land laws. Beyond all others, 
Richard Seddon, a really great man, de- 
serves the credit. During this period the 
laws were passed which has made it the com- 
mon saying that New Zealand has the best 
government of any country in the world. 

The Shifting of the Tax Burden 

One of the biggest reforms was the shifting 
of the heaviest burden of taxes from the 
poor to the rich; this was done by laying the 
heaviest taxes on great landowners. Be- 
cause private companies had charged rates 
up to 10% on mortgage loans, the state went 
into the mortgage business; it lent money 
5%> exactly half what the private com- 
panies had charged, and still it made money. 


The state also went into the business of life 
and fire insurance. There were laws to 
discourage people from speculating in land, 
laws regulating divorce, laws giving each 
community the right to control the sale of 
intoxicating liquor, laws providing that old 
people who can no longer work shall be given 
pensions to live on. Women received the 
right to vote in 1893. 

Perhaps the finest of the Progressive laws 
were those having to do with labor. There 
had been many fights between employers 
and employed, strikes or labor wars which 
had cost both sides money and bitterness. 
In 1894 the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act was passed, by which 
workers and employers must submit their 
quarrels to an industrial court instead of 
fighting them out A little later a law regu- 
lating workman’s wages and providing for 
occasional increases in wages was passed. 

The Beginning of the Reform Party 

By 1912 the greatest of the Progressive 
leaders were dead and the Conservatives 
had reorganized under the name of the Re- 
form party, which had a land program that 
appealed to the farmers. On this program 
they won the elections. But it was not much 
more than two years later that the First 
World War broke out, and the premier, 
Mr. W. F. Massey, gathered about him a 
coalition (ko'a-irshun) ministry — that is, a 
group of ministers drawn from different 
parties — to organize the country for war. 

New Zealand had been made a full-fledged 
dominion of the British Empire in 1907. 
That meant that she was practically an in- 
dependent nation. But like Canada and 
Australia, New Zealand has always been 
very loyal to the mother country. She had 
even sent soldiers to the Boer War in South 
Africa in 1899. Now she gathered her 
strength together to fight by Enjfland’s side 
in an immensely greater war. Out of a 
population of about i,ioo,ooo she sent some 
100,000 soldiers to the war. About 17,000 
of them were killed and over 50,000 were 
wounded, but only 341 were ever taken 
prisoner. They were stout fighters, these 
New Zealanders. To support them at war 
and to look out for them afterward, New 
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The Maori wood carver above lives in New Zealand. tastic carvings. Do not fail to notice the interesting 
He is decorating a long wooden beam with a scroll architecture of the native hut in the background. Only 
pattern, and beside him is another of his more fan- simple materials have gone to its making. 

Zealand has run up a debt of more than stroyed, even by the war, began to break at 
€81,500,000. After the war, New Zealand last under the strain of war debts, heavy 
was asked to govern German Samoa, under taxes, and other dilhculties. Prices fell and 
a mandate. times w^ere hard Toward the end of 1927 

Since 1905 there ha.s Ijeen a separate things got better for a time, but the 1930’s 
Labor party in New" Zealand, and it has brought profound depression to business in 
tended to cnnvd out the Progressives, or New^ Zealand, as ever^w'here else. There 
Liberals, as they are sometimes called. In were closed factories, general poverty, and 
T935 it finally came into power and w"on dismal thousands of unemployed. A great 
three successive elections. Michael J. Sav- earthquake on North Island in 1933 not 
age was appointed prime minister. help matters any. Now the “dole” was all 

Government boards now" control the export that stood between many and starv^ation. 
and sale of frozen meat, butter, cheese, fruit, A characteristically progressive measure was 
and kauri (kou'rl) gum, a valuable resin used proposed in 1931 to piece out the work of 
•in making varnish. A law of 1926 granted a this older law; it i)rovided for a tax of 1.2% 
small allowance, or “dole,” to large families on all incomes for the express purpose of re- 
which might be in need. During the 1920’s lieving the unemployed. In 1938 all mining 
when most nations were struggling with of iron was put in the hands of the govern- 
bad labor troubles, New Zealand had rea- ment, and a social security bill w'as passed 
son to thank her good labor laws, for her providing, among other things, for free medi- 
troubles were many fewer than those of cal service for everyone, 
other nations. In 1939 New Zealand, along with the other 

But beginning in 1921 the business pros- British dominions, entered the Second World 
perity which had not been altogether de- War on the side of Great Britain. 
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I'liotn hy N>w ZcalMnd Hrpt of Tourist uml Uenlth 

New Zealand mutton has long been a mainstay in the 
diet of the people of Great Britain and< together with 
wool, one of the chief sources of wealth for New Zea- 


land. Consequently the New Zealand countryside has 
many charming scenes like this one, in which green pas- 
tures are set against white cliffs at New Plymouth 


And in that war too New Zealand acquit- 
ted herself with all the courage and distinc- 
tion that her history would lead the world 
to expect. Her soldiers, sailors, and airmen 
fought wherever the battle was waging — and 
always with ingenuity and valor. Her main 
fighting force, the Second New Zealand Ex- 
peditionary Force, met the (iermans in 
Greece and Crete and finally, as part of the 
famous British Eighth Army on the North 
African desert, it led the offensive which 
pushed the enemy out of Africa. Later the 
New Zealanders helped pursue the retreat- 
ing Germans through Italy. After the war 
the commander of this fine body of fighting 
men. Lieutenant (ieneral Sir Bernard Frey^^ 
berg, V.C., became the governor general 
of New Zealand. 

Elsewhere, too, New Zealanders fought for 
the liberties they hold so dear. In the Royal 
Navy they attacked German surface and 
submarine raiders. The New Zealand crui- 
ser ‘^Achilles’’ was one of three ships that 
destroyed the German pocket battleship 
“Graf Spee’’ off Montevideo, South America 
(1939). Side by side with the Americans, 


at sea and in the air, they helped to stanc. 
off and finally to conquer the 'Japanese. 
Out of 355,000 men of military age, some 
135,000- a very large jicrcentage served 
overseas. And when the threat of Japanese 
invasion came near home, 70,000 more, un- 
fit for overseas service, enrolled in the Home 
Guard. Still others, both men and women, 
worked in the Emergency Precautions Serv- 
ice for civil defense, in all of these organi- 
zations many of New Zealand’s roo,ooo 
Maoris, who were never conscripted but 
volunteered gladly, were vigorous and loyal 
adherents — and terrible fighting men. 

In 1Q49 the Labor government, which had 
held office for four terms, was displaced. 
Labor had passed progressive laws, but many 
people thought it was putting too much in- 
dustry under state control. So tliey elected 
John G. Holland of the National party, who 
promised to reduce state controls and to 
promote free enterprise. This seemed like a 
check to the advances made by Labor. But 
from the beginning New Zealand has assisted 
and protected its citizens. 'Phey have a 
bright future. 
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AREA 

104,015 square miles, including annexed islands. 
North Island, 44i2Bi square miles (slightly larger 
than Pennsylvania) ; South Island, 58,092 square miles 
(same area as Florida); Stewart Island, 662 square 
miles. 

LOCATION 

New Zealand, which consists of two principal islands, 
as well as Stewart, Cook, and other outlying islands, 
extends from 34°20' to 47'’3o' S. Lat. and from 166" to 
i 78"36^ £. Long. It lies in the Pacific Ocean, 1,200 
miles east of Australia and 4,000 miles west of Chile. 

CLIMATE 

Mean temperature at Auckland: Jan., 67' F.; July, 
52"F.; annual average, 59 '’F. Average rainfall: Jan., 
3 in.; July, 5.1 in.; annual, 44 inches. The presence 
of the sea decides the climate of New Zealand, making 
it fairly uniform throughout. Everywhere except 
on plateaus and mountain highlands there are genial 
summers and mild winters. Auckland never has 
the high temperatures which make certain cities of 
Australia so uncomfortable in summer, and unlike 
Australia, New Zealand has ample rainfall, well dis- 
tributed throughout the year. The amount of pre- 
cipitation varies from 26 inches on the coast of Canter- 
bury to 170 inches along the sounds of the west coast. 
In the Southern Alps enough snow falls to permit 
the formation of glaciers. On the northern part of 
North Island semittw picul conditions exist, and on the 
southern part of South Island frosts in winter are very 
severe. But sea winds everywhere keep the skies 
normally clear, there is vegetation throughout, and in 
general, climatic conditions are pleasant and healthful. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The two most important islands of New Zealand are 
North Island and South Island, separated by Cook 
Strait. South of South Island is the comparatively 
small Stewart Island. North Island is <^15 miles long, 
and varies in breadth from 16 to 190 miles. Its north- 
ern part is a narrow peninsula, moist and semitropical. 
In the broader part of the island are many mountain 
chains which contain volcanic peaks. Ruapehu 
9,175 ft.) is intermittently active. Ngauruhoe (7,515 
t.) IS another volcanic peak which frequently sends 
forth vapor and steam. Mt. Egmont (8,260 ft.), in the 
west, is inactive, and clothed with forests. North 
of the two active volcanoes mentioned, in the center 


of the island, is Lake Taupo, 238 square miles in area. 
It lies in the middle of a pumice-covered plateau from 
1,000 to 2,000 ft. above the sea, and is famous for 
hot springs near by, which have remarkable curative 
powers. Fine lakes, pools, and waterfalls give great 
scenic beauty to this island, and attract the tourist. 
South Island suggests Switierland, but there are long 
and fertile plains on the coast. It is very mountainous, 
for its entire central portion is covered by the Southern 
Alps. Mt. Cook (12,349 feet), near the west coast, is 
the highest peak on the island. West of the mountain 
IS the beautiful Franz Joseph Glacier. There are 
fjords, lakes, glaciers, waterfalls, and many rivers. 
The largest river is the Clutha, abundantly supplied 
with water. Because of the narrowness and the 
mountainous character of the islands, the rivers are 
short, rapid, and likely to be swollen with water. The 
two best natural harbors in New Zealand are Welling- 
ton and Auckland. Among the mineral deposits are 
kauri gum- a fossilized resin- copper, tin, manga- 
nese ore, and platinum. There are gold mines in 
Auckland, in Otago, and on the west coast of South 
Island. Good bituminous coal is found on the west 
coast of South Island, and there are other deposits 
elsewhere. Silver is found in small quantities. 

THE PEOPLE 

The natives, ailed Maoris, are a branch of the Poly- 
nesian peoples. Their ancestors came from Tahiti. In 
1900 there were only 40.000 Maoris left, but they num- 
ber some 100,000 now. New Zealand is the most British 
of all the English colonies; only i percent of the popu- 
lation are of non-British stock. Three-fourths of the 
inhabitants were born in the colony, the others are 
immigrants from England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

GOVERNMENT 

New Zealand is a British dominion. Laws are made by 
the governor-general and a general assembly made up 
uf a Legislative Council and a House of Representa- 
tives. The governor-general has the power of assent- 
ing to or withholding consent from bills, or he may 
reserve them for action by the king. The House of 
Representatives has 80 members, including 4 Maoris. 
Both men and women vote for its members. 

PROVINCES 

New Zealand is divided into 9 provincial districts. 
Those on North Island are Auckland, Taranaki, 
Wellington, and Hawke’s Bay. On South Island are 
Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, Otago, and West- 
land. 
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Reading Unit 
No. 1 


THE YOUNGEST OF THE CONTINENTS 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Rook 
the general Index, VoL r 5. Iptdex. 


Interesting Facts Explained 


How many people Jive in Aus- 
tralia? 5-543 

Of what national stock do they 
come? 5“543 

IJid the ancient Romans know 
about Australia? 5—544 
The Portuguese in Australia, 5- 
544-45 

When Australia was called New 
Holland, 5-545*46 
A pirate explores Australia for 
Kngland, 5-546 

How Botany Bay was named, 

5-547 

Related 

The prevailing westerlies, 1-222 
Stealing the sheep^s coat, 9-74 
The first man to write about 
Australia, 13-53 

The strange animals that live in 
Australia, 4-459 

What is a dugout canoe? 10-136 


How Kngland solved a hard 
problem, S-547-4« 

The trials of the new colonists, 

5-548 

How Australia was first explored, 

5-549-50 

Using rum for mciney, 5 550 
A punishment becomes a |:)riv- 
ilege, 5 551 

Australians learn to raise sheep, 

5-551-52 

Naming a continent, 5-552 
Penetrating the interior, 5-552-54 
New settlements, 5 -554 

Material 

A great discoverer, 13—488 
How the early settlers crossed 
the Oreat Plains in America, 
7-231-234 

Horse raising, 4-505 
The suffering of the Knglish set- 
tlers in America, 7121 


Practical Applications 

Was the penal colony system a Why is Northern Australia more 
punishment for the convicts? sparsely settled than Southern 

5-551 or Western Australia? 

Habits and Attitudes 

Queer native customs, 5-560-K , The brave men who explored the 
Where the punished proved bet- interior, 5—553 

ter than the punisher, 5-550 A new start, 5—554 

Leisure-time Actix>ities 

PROJECT NO. i: Make a PROJECT NO. 2: Read Wade’s 

boomerang, 14-39 "‘The Boy Who Loved the Sea.” 

Summary Statement 

The use of Australia as a penal throwing open a vast new land 
colony served as a swift means of to settlement. 
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Botany Bay is as historic a spot as any in Australia. him taking; possession of the country in the name of 
For here, in April, 1770, Captain James Cook, the great the Bridsn crown. To-day a monument marks the 
explorer, made his first landing. The picture shows traditional spot where he first went ashore. 


The YOUNGEST 0/ the CONTINENTS 

Hidden Behind a Veil of Mystery until Long after America Was 
Found, Australia Was at Last Opened to Settlers 


by the 

0 OW the enormous island of Australia, 
so big that it is really a continent, man- 
aged to escape full discovery for so long 
a time is a great mystery. But it is a fact that 
Europeans had found North and South Amer- 
ica and the islands of the East Indies — which 
lie very near Australia without realizing 
that certain coasts they had been charting be- 
longed to a wide, rich land. As late as 1768 
Captain Cook set out to discover for certain 
whether there really was a great continent in 
the South Pacific. 

But once the new land was found, it was 
not long before it housed a nation — that is to 
pay, not long as such things go. In the short 
span of years that has passed since Governor 
Phillip and his eleven ships of sail arrived at 
Sydney Cove (1788) to found the first per- 
manent settlement, a continent almost as 
large as the United States has been occupied 


British 

and made into a strong and independent com- 
monwealth. Here live some 7,500,000 British 
people, proud of their heritage of freedom and 
.eager to maintain, in their great sunlit con- 
tinent of the Southern Seas, those high stand- 
ards of living that they have built up through 
150 years of unceasing toil in opening up the 
resources of a new land. Eighty-six percent of 
the people are Australian-born, and 97 per- 
cent are of British stock, intensely proud of 
their country whiU‘ loyal to the land of their 
forefathers and living up to its best traditions 
of justice, humanity, and hospitality. They 
are one of the staunchest members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

One marvels at their achievement — and at 
the speed of it. Many millions of acres have 
been brought under cultivation. Flocks and 
herds have spread over the continent and 
bring their owners enormous wealth. The 
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wool and meat they yield heii> to clothe and 
feed millions. Railways and liighways reach 
in all ilirections and modern airliners traverse 
the continent. Cireat mining and water- 
conservation schemes have been developed. 
Modern cities of rare beauty and charm have 
been built, two of them with populations that 
now exceed a million each. Many thousands 
of factories give emphjymenl to armies of 
workers and produce goods of a value that the 
imagination finds it hard to grasp. And all 
this has been achieved with dignity and honor 
and order, with a care for permanent stability, 
not only of the political and financial •struc- 
ture, but also of the beauties of human life 
and the welfare and hay^pincss of the people. 

Life in the Southland 

About fifty percent of Australia’s j>eople 
live in the cajiital cities — Sydney, Melbourne, 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, and Hobart, an<l 
the national capital of C'anberra. These 
centers are all linked by modern airliners and 
railways, and with the exceyition of Canberra, 
an inland center, are served by a fine fleet of 
coa''*^al ships. Inland from the cities on the 
coast stretch the vast agricultural areas and 
the lands where flocks and herds graze on nat- 
ural pastures in the open throughout the year, 
for in Australia the winters are unusually 
mild. 

Near to each capital is delightful hill coun- 
try, clothed in the forests of eucalyptus that 
are the characteristic vegetation of the con- 
tinent. In the jirimcval woods are gaily 
plumed song birds, while in the bushlands and 
on the op)en plains are ciuaint animals such as 
the kangaroo — survivors of a past age. Somild 
is the climate throughout the year that it is 
only on the highest mountains that snow falls. 
Yet there are large snowdields in the Austral- 
ian Alps, with modern, wcll-equip{)ed chalets 
to attract the sportsman. 

Australia’s Magnificent Beaches 

When winter sports are in full swing in the 
South, the vast northern state of Queensland, 
with its 1,250-mile Great Barrier Coral Reef, 
is bathed in tropic sunshine. Australians love 
the out of doors. Their beaches, the play- 
ground of the nation, are wide and clean and 
sandy, and there the people indulge their love 


of slirfboarding and sun bathing. Australians 
love horses and hold a surprising number of 
big racing meets throughout the year. Golf, 
tennis, cricket, and football have, all of them, 
an enthusiastic following. 

Let us trace the story of this high-minded 
and energetic people. 

Before Captain ('00k arrived in Australia 
we have only what arc like the tantalizing 
peei>s we might get of what was going on be- 
hind the curtain before the l>lay began, 'blie 
first pee]> is through the eyes of the Roman 
writer Pliny ([)lin'i), about 70 a.d. He tells 
of a sailor who was driven by fierce winds to a 
great land which Pliny thought must be ('ey- 
lon, but which was probably Australia. I’er- 
haps it was this same sailor who l>roughl back 
to Rome the lirst descriy^tion of the kangaroo, 
with its cyueer legs so short before and so long 
behind, and its neat y)ouch to carry its young. 
For another writer, Lucian (150 a.d.), de- 
scribes the animal though he adds that he 
know's it must be all a lie, since no such ani- 
mal could y>ossibly exist I 

The Unknown Land 

Tn the same century in which Lucian lived 
we get another y)eey) behind the curtain when 
Ptolemy (tcire-ml) of .\lexandria 7 ' ruler of 
Egyyjt, made a map of the tlien-known world 
and in it, far away to the south, showed a vast 
land which he called “Terra Incognita” -the 
Lhiknown Land. He may have had his in- 
formation from the Malays, who as sea rovers 
outdid the vikings and sailed far afield from 
Java, where they had lived from very early 
times. It seems hardly likely that they failed 
to reach Northern Australia. A chain of is- 
lands ran southward to the continent like a 
scries of stcpjiing stones. 

In those days the East Indies were a great 
center of overland commerce, and the yiorts 
were busy witli shiy>y)ing. Indian, Arab, 
and Chinese merchants journeyed there to 
exchange their wares for the spices of the is- 
lands. They would naturally carry back 
home the story of the southern land syjoken of 
by the Malays. 

Centuries passed before anything more def- 
inite was known of this far-ofT continent. It 
was not until the latter y>art of the fifteenth 
century that the great voyages of the Por- 
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tuguesc led to the discovery of Uic “Spice 
Islands.” These sailors were traders rather 
than explorers, and in hope of new wares they 
followed the chain of the East Indies as far as 
New (iuinea, the northern coast of which was 
visited hy Jorge de Menezes in 1524- 26. 

Up to that time the new world of which we 
arc speaking had Ix^en rigidly divided between 
the I*ortugucse and the Spaniards, with the 
Sj)aniards taking the western half and the 
Portuguese l(K)king to 
the east. With their 
interest and greed 
tiroused by the rich 
trade from the Spice 
Islands, the Spaniards, 
who were explorers hy 
nature, were eager to 
discover Spice Islands 
that had not already 
been annexed by the 
Portuguese. So they 
cruised about and did, 
to be sure, put the Solo- 
mons and other Parilic 
islands on the mai). 

Put they failed to reach 
any part of the Austra- 
lian continent. How- 
ever, in i6o() Forres 
(tr)r'res) did sail 
thrt)ugh the island-dot- 
ted strait betwecTi Aus- 
tralia and New (iuinea, 
and today the strait still bears his name 
though few }xople remember why. 

The Bold Dutch Sailors 

That voyage of Torres marked the close 
of S]3anish exploration in this area. The Dutch 
now became the most enterprising navigators 
of the age. Actually, during the same year 
that Torres came so near to linding the east- 
ern coast of Australia, the Dutch yacht 
'‘Duyfken,” or Dove, did sail into the vast 
bay now known as the (lulf of (Carpentaria, 
in 1 02^^ Jan C'arstensz followed the route of 
the “Duyfken” and chartcnl and named the 
main features along the western coast of ('ape 
York. But his reports of the country were so 
discouraging that the Dutch authorities were 
of no mind to make any further effort to ac- 


Cjuaint themselves with the place. “This is the 
most arid and barren region that could be 
found anywhere on earth,” said Carstensz. 
“The inhabitants, too, are the most wretched 
and the poorest creatures that I have ever 
seen.” 

Charting the Western Coasts 

But between the visit of the “Duyfken” 
and that of Carstensz Dutch sailors had 
reached other parts of the western and north- 
ern coasts of Australia. 
Dirck I lartog examined 
a considerable length cjf 
coast near Shark Bay, 
VV’estern Australia, in 
1616. Three years later 
Jloutman was on the 
Western Australian 
coast for some time, 
naming Houtman Ab- 
rolhos to the south of 
Shark Bay. In 1622 the 
“Lceuw’in” rounded the 
southwestern corner of 
the continent, w’hich is 
now' known as Cape 
Leeuw'in. It sailed a^ 
far as King (ieorge’s 
Sound, where Albany 
now' stands. Again, in 
1O27 the “(iolden Zee- 
paert” also rounded 
(\ipe Leeuwii^ and ex- 
plored the coast for 
1,000 miles, to the w'estern shore of Kyre’s 
Peninsula in South .Australia. 

FVom all this it will be clear that Fate had 
never failed to lead the Dutch sailors to the 
more arid sec tions of the continent. Their re- 
ports always told of barren, forbidding shores. 
Those vast desert regions that they saw' from 
their shij)s were responsible for delaying the 
settlement of Australia for threx* hundred 
years. 

But the Dutch are persistent people, and 
Van Diemen, governor- genera I in the Indies, 
was unusually enterprising, with the result 
that in 1642 he sent out an expedition under 
Fasman (tas'man) to find out the extent of 
the continent. 'This resulted (1642) in the dis- 
covery of Tasmania (taz-ma' nl-a). Thewdnds 
then led him to sail due east instead of con- 



With boomerang and spear this Australian native can 
work marvels. His costume, extraordinaiy to us, 
will seem natural enough to his friends. 
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Port Jar^ison, where Governor Phillip finally decided sheltered. In our picture Phillip and his party have 
to establish his penal colony (1788X is a much better just discovered the promising spot, beside a httle 
harbor than Botany Bay, for it is deeper and more stream; where the houses of Sydney will soon stand. 


linuing north, and his next landfall was the 
South Island of New Zealand. He came back 
to Batavia, on Java, around the north of New 
Guinea. On a second voyage two years later he 
roughly charted the coast from Caf)e York to 
the Ashburton River in western Australia. 

Discouraged, the Dutch now decided to 
concentrate on developing their interests in 
the Indies, and the death of Van Diemen in 
1645 virtually marked the end of Dutch voy- 
ages southward, although it is true that Wil- 
lem de Vlamingh discovered the Swan River 
in 1696 and coasted northward to the 
Ashburton before returning to Batavia. 

A Famous English Pirate 

And now the curtain rises to show the Eng- 
lish entering the scene. In 1688 ‘^the shores of 
Australia, to quote the late Professor Sir 
Ernest Scott, ‘deceived a visit from a com- 
pany of buccaneers who included an English- 
man with a talent for picturesque writing and 
an inborn love of adventure — William Dam- 
pier. He and his companions on the ‘Cyg- 


net^ had been pursuing a career of sheer j)iracy 
in the China seas. They had stolen the very 
ship in which they sailed, and had committed 
such offences as would have justified the Span- 
iards, if they had been caught, in giving each 
of them sufficient yard-arm accommodation 
to end their most nefarious courses.” 

The Voyage of the “Roebuck” 

Dampier’s view of Australia on this voyage 
was not wide, but the country somehow ap- 
pealed to him. Consequently, by 1699 he had 
persuaded the British Admiralty to give him 
a ship, the “Roebuck,” in which to explore 
•‘New Holland.” But his exploration took 
him only along a portion of the same barren 
northwest coast, thence around the north of 
New Guinea, and back to England by way of 
Timor. He had not found the country very 
attractive, and referred to the natives as “the 
miserablest people in the world.” 

This marked the last known contact with 
Australia for seventy years, although French 
and English navigators crossed the Paciffc 
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from South America, and Bougainville (boo' 
gaN' vcl'), during his Pacific voyage in 1766- 
69, actually sighted the breakers on a section 
of the Great Barrier Reef and changed his 
route to the north, passing around the north 
of New Guinea. 

From all that we have said it is clear that 
when Captain James Cook, who is generally 
known as the “discoverer’* of Australia, 
sighted the eastern shores of the continent in 
1770 he was looking at what was not only 
known but had already been fairly well 
charted so far as its coastline was concerned. 
What ("00k did discover was the main eco- 
nomic regions of the continent — the place 
where people wanted to live. 

The Famous Ship “Endeavour” 

When Cook started out in 1768 the great 
explorer was on his first voyage. He was set in 
command of the “Endeavour,” a 3 70- ton 
square-rigged sailing shi[) which left England 
during August. The expedition was partly 
scientific, for it carried experts to observe the 
transit of the planet Venus across the sun as it 
appeared from tlie island of 'I'ahiti. But be- 
sides that, Cook was to find out definitely at 
last whether or not tliore really was another 
continent in the southern seas. And wherever 
he went he w^as to take possession for England 
of such new countries as had not already been 
claimed by some other government. 

Tahiti was reached in due course and the 
astronomical observations were successfully 
made. Then the “Endeavour” sailed on- 
ward to the south in August, 1769, seeking the 
southern continent. On April 20, 1770, Cook 
sighted the first Australian land at a point 
near (^ape Everard in the extreme eastern 
part of Victoria. Proceeding eastward and 
then to the north, he followed the coast, nam- 
ing the conspicuous landmarks. Eventually, 
April 29, he made a landing in a large bay — 
“Botany Bay,” he called it because of the 
many new kinds of plants and llowers found 
by the ship’s botanist, Banks, whose recom- 
mendations were later to play no small part 
in inducing the British government to estab- 
lish a colony here. 

Eight days later Cook sailed on to the 
north, tracing the eastern coastline of the con- 
tinent and naming the landmarks. Some of 


the names he thought of are poetic or have a 
humorous twist. For instance, he named the 
cape where his ship ran aground Cape Tribu- 
lation. Other places he named for men — 
Grenville, Townshend, Halifax, Keppel, Her- 
vey. 

Passing through Torres Strait on August 
22, Cook landed next day on an island two 
miles off ('ape York, where he had planned to 
land. A tribe of threatening natives had made 
him change his mind. On that island, which he 
named Possession Island, he hoisted the Eng- 
lish flag and formally took possession of the 
eastern parts of what are now New South 
Wales and Queensland “in his Majesty’s name 
and under his colours.” He returned to Eng- 
land by wa}^ of Java and the Cape of Good 
Hoi>e, in this way completing a journey a- 
round the world. 

So at last the curtains had parted and the 
stage was set for the entrance of the first set- 
tlers on the continent of Australia. And since 
it was the English after all who had taken pos- 
session of the new land, it is not surprising 
that colonists followed hard upon explorers. 
For the English are the greatest of all colon- 
izers. What is surprising is the sort of colon- 
ists wdio came first. Strange as it may seem, 
they were convicts! 

It happened this way. The convicts — people 
who have been convicted of breaking some 
law — were even a greater problem in England 
in the 1700’s than in other times and places. 
For the laws were very strict and the jails 
were full to overflowing. This is easy to under- 
stand when we say that a man could be sen- 
tenced to seven years in prison for being un- 
able to pay his debts. But worse than that, the 
conditions in the jails and prisons were very 
bad, and Englishmen were beginning to be 
ashamed of expecting human beings to live in 
such degradation, no matter what they might 
have done. So people began to look around for 
some place to which the convicts could be 
“deported,” or sent away. 

A Safe Place for the Convicts 

This sounded like a good idea, but where 
were the convicts to be sent? Naturally the 
older colonies did not want England’s jail 
population turned loose on their shores. One 
shipload, dispatched to America, had been 
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“driven off with curses/^ and there was a 
storm of indignant protest all along the Amer- 
ican coast from Nova Scotia to Honduras. 
Since Britain lost America at about this time 
the matter was closed automatically. And 
meanwhile British prisons were growing more 
and more crowded. The authorities thought of 
Africa, but could find no suitable place there, 
'rhen why not send the convicts to Australia, 
where there were no 
people, exce[)t the weak 
natives, to say them 
nay? This was what 
Banks, the botanist, 
had advised for some 
time. Botany Bay was 
pitched upon as the 
best place for the [)enal 
(pe'nal) colony, or col- 
ony of convicts, and in 
1786 a p p r o V' a I was 
eventually giv^n to the 
organizing of a licet of 
ships to transfer the 
tirst batch of convicts 
to Botany Bay. 

Command of the fleet 
was entrusted to (.’a|>- 
tain Arthur Phillip, an 
officer who was selected 
as the tirst governor of 
the new colony. On 
May 13, 1787, Phillip and his fleet of eleven 
ships sailed from Englaml, carrying some 
1,500 [persons in all — including nearly 800 
convicts. It was eight months before the 
ships reached Botany Bay, on January 18, 
1788. On the way over. Captain Phillip made 
a very important discovery — the presence 
of the strong westerly winds blowing toward 
Australia, which have been used by ships 
ever since. 

The Founding of Sydney 

Sailing into Botany Bay, Phillip decided 
that the place was unsuitable after all, an<l 
moved on to Port Jackson, a harbor eight 
miles north. Here, on January 26, 1788, in the 
midst of the Australian summer, the shipload 
of new settlers landed on Australian soil. They 
selected for their settlement a spot on the 


banks of a cove, where a small stream of pure 
water ran through a thick wood. Phillip 
named the cove and the settlement Sydney, 
after the British statesman who had been re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the 
colony. 

f)f course most of Australia was still un- 
explored. In theory New' South Wales, of 
which Phillip w'as governor, included alxjut 
half the continent and 
several islands besides. 
Since Australia as a 
whole is about half the 
size of the United 
States, that was quite a 
sizable territory. But 
in practice the colony 
meant only the little 
group around Port 
Jackson. 

Phillip had quite 
enough trouble on his 
hands in this smaller 
territory. He was an 
able and energetic gov- 
ernor, but what diffi- 
culties he ha<J to face! 
Some of his j)uy[)le were 
hardened criminals, and 
the 200 marines who 
had come under Phillip 
as a guard were often 
harder to manage tluui the convi('ts. Almost 
none of the people knew anything about farm- 
ing. Besides, grain and vegetables did not 
grow' well there, cattle had to be killed for 
meat, and a number of (ows and bulls ran 
aw'ay into the bush, where they throve and 
produced a whole herd of wild cattle. Four 
months after landing, the colony possessed 
exactly one cow ! 

In the nick of time supplies arrived by boat 
to feed the starving colonists. But by the time 
the second convict fleet arrived in 1790 the 
people w'ere starving again. They wrrote home 
pitiful pleas for help, cursing the new c ountry. 
But F^hillip was seeing to it that the land im- 
mediately around his colcjny was being plant- 
ed, and it was not long before enough wheat 
was being grown to meet the needs of the en- 
tire colony. And besides wheat the new farm- 
ers were raising barley, maize, and various 
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Eucalyptus trees are the comiaon trees of Australia. 
Here they stand, their roots among the ferns, in this 
fine forest near Melbourne. 



Here, on the spot where Governor Phillip planted his 
first colony, stands this great modern city on its fine 
harbor. In the background is the Pacific Ocean. In 

kinds of ^ijardcii f)rodu(;o, while their herds of 
livestock were growing steadily in size. With 
the introduction of woolly sheep in iSoi the 
food jirohlcm found its real solution. 

At first the natives were hy no means friend- 
ly to the white settlers, hut received them 
with shouts of “Warra, warraI'’-(io away, 
go away! But they were not a strong or war- 
like group, and they never had a chance against 
the white men. Whenever they angered a 
white man numbers of them were likely to he 
killed as a result, and thousands of them died 
hy smallpox and other white man’s disc^ases. 

The Convicts’ Government 

And meanwhile the little colony grew and 
made steady progress. It was governed hy a 
plan a little like extreme state socialism ex- 
cept that all the power came from above, not 
from the people themselves. The people were 
to work for the state, and the state was to own 
the land, cattle, 'and machinery and to dis- 
tribute the products of labor to the people as 
their needs might require. 


the foreground is Sydney’s famous harbor bridge. 
Those piers are always busy, for during the war years 
Australia’s export trade increased over fifty percent. 

But this plan never had much of a chance. 
The othcers and soldiers were on the lookout 
for j^rivate property for themselves, with the 
result that h}* i8cx> most of the possessions of 
the colony were priv^ately owned. Brickmak- 
ing continued for some time to he a successful 
stale industry, hut in general men seemed to 
prefer to work for money wages rather than 
for what the government might distribute to 
them. 

Discovering the Blue Mountains 

Immediately after he had established his 
first settlement Phillip had set about e.xplor- 
ing the surrounding country to see if better 
land could be found for agricultural purjxises. 
He discovered and named the Hawkesbuiy^ 
River and the Blue Mountains, the steep 
ranges to the west of Sydney that were to hem 
in the settlement along the coast for many 
years. And he sent some of his people to col- 
onize the richer soil of Norfolk Island, 1,200 
miles away. But the first explorations of any 
importance were around the coast, and led to 
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a complete circumnavigation of the continent 
by Flinders in 1801-03. 

In 1813 Blaxland, Wentworth, and Lawson 
discovered a way across the mountains near 
Fish River, and saw pasture lands stretching 
before them westward to the horizon. The re- 
sult of this expedition was the opening up of 
the rich plains around Bathurst (bath' drst) 
and also the beginning of a new era of progress 
and of exploration. People were quick to see 
the wonderful opportunity the new land gave 
for raising stock, and were eager to take ad- 
vantage of it. 

A Road over the Blue Mountains 

Following in the path opened up by Blax- 
land ’s party, Evans discovered and explored 
the Macquarie River and later (1816) found 
the Lachlan (liik' Ian) River, which, with Ox- 
ley, he explored until he was stopped by 
swamps before it joined the Murrumbidgee. 
Those two officials of government survey were 
to push a road over the Blue Mountains with- 
in a very short time after a suitable route had 
been discovered. 

Other adventurous explorers of that day in- 
clude Hume — who, with Hovell, journeyed 
overland to the Southern Ocean, which they 
reached neai where Geelong now stands — and 
Cunningham, who, exploring northward, dis- 
covered the rich Darling Downs country in 


southern Queensland. But it was left to Cap- 
tain Charles Sturt to trace the course of the 
Lachlan and other rivers that Ifowed inland 
from the mountain rampart so near the coast. 
He found the Darling River in 1829 and 
learned that many of the other known rivers 
were tributaries of that stream. In the follow- 
ing year he set out in a whaleboat on the Mur- 
rumbidgee, which he followed until it flowed 
into the Murray, and then continued down- 
stream until the sea was reached at Lake 
Alexandrina in South Australia. 

And meanwhile the convicts had little by 
little turned into free citi/ens, and many of 
them had begun to prosper and to lov^e their 
new home. Indeed, in all these early day?, 
of the Port Jackson colony the convicts, many 
of whom had been sentenced for “crimes” 
which we today should not punish at all, often 
proved themselves better citi/ens than the 
soldiers w^ho were supposed to be kee|)ing 
them in order. The soldiers, both oflicers and 
men, got out of control and misbehaved out- 
rageously. To make matters worse, Ciovernor 
Phillip suddenly resigned in 1792. Tt was tw^o 
years before any other governor could be sent 
out, and then the governor sent was wTak aiul 
unable to manage his people. Sojjie soldiery 
had free reign. Since regular money was 
.scarce, they used rum for money— which will 
give us an idea of the general atmosphere! 

They fairly fell over 
one another in their 
efforts to get rich at 
the expense of the 
state and the colo- 
nists. There was one 
officer, however, 
Ca[)tain John Mac- 
arthur, who did the 
colony good service 
in the proce.ss of 
building up a huge 

This is ^art of the pic- 
turesque range that 
hemmed in Australia’s 
early settlers along the 
coast. ' Because her 
Blue Mountains, though 
not high, are full of steep 
crags and de^ ravines, 
Ne^ South wales has 
some of the wildest 
scenery in Australia. 

Photo by Australian News 
and Information Bureau 
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The sheep in this fine flock are on their way to pve clothing to wear in winter. They will be shorn with 
up their coats, that people in England, the United motor-driven shears that make it possible for an expert 
States, and other northern countries may have warm to take the wool from 150 to 300 sheep in a day. 


fortune for himself. This he did by starling 
and promoting the sheep-raising industry, of 
which we shall hear much more later. 

Finally the ofhcers began to quarrel over 
their prey, and a new military governor, 
Colonel Lachlan Macquarie, was sent out. 
He ruled the colony from 1809 to 1820, and 
did much toward straightening out its tan 
gled affairs. He restored order, encour- 
aged industry, and extended the colonial 
boundaries by exploration and settlement. 
By 1820 there were about 30,000 people in 
New South Wales, three-fourths of them 
convicts. 

A Punishment Turns to a Privilege 

And now transportation to Australia, 
which began by being a dreaded punishment 
for crime, was fast becoming a souglit-after 
privilege. To free settlers as well as to con- 
victs who had served their term and wished 
to stay in their new home, the government 
gave tracts of land for that most profitable 
of all Australian, industries, sheep raising.* 
At tliis time only the wool could be sent to 
England. Men did not yet know how to 
freeze meat so that it would keep fresh dur- 
ing the long journey. But wool was enough. 


In 1810 the Australian wool “clip” was 
reckoned in hundreds of pounds, in 1815 in 
tens of thousands, in 1829 in millions. And 
even in 1829 the wool trade was nothing to 
what it was one day to become. 

Stealing Pasturage for Flocks 

d'here were plenty of troubles waiting 
upon this piofitablc wool industry. Many 
of the settlers who were given government 
land traded it off for rum, so that the specu- 
lators who controlled the rum soon got hold 
of vast tracts of the best land of New South 
Wales. There was the problem, too, of get- 
ting the wool to the j>orts, and roads had to 
be built inland across the Blue Mountains, 
beyond which lay the best pastures. Then 
there was the evil called absenteeism. Men 
would buy u[) much land and w'ork it through 
convict or free labor, but themselves be al- 
ways absent from it, living in Sydney or 
some other coast town. And there was the 
trouble of nomadism (nQin'ad-Iz’m) — of wan- 
dering, or “nomad,” sheep herders who 
pastured their flocks wherever they liked 
without bothering over who owned the pas- 
ture they were using. 

So there were fierce quarrels and com- 
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plaints of hardship and injustice. But all 
the time the flocks grew and multiplied, and 
the mill wheels of England, which had been 
but scantly fed with wool from Germany 
and Spain, began to hum with activity, 
making woolen cloth for the whole world. 

And meanwhile, as we have said, the work 
of exploring and mapping the vast island 
continent went forward. The story of this 
work would make one of these volumes, and 
would take us right down to the present 
time, to the airplane which explores from 
the sky. Even settling on a name took many 
years. In 1605 the Portuguese de (^)ueiros 
(da ka'e-rosh') had named a little island he 
had found “La Australia del Espiritu Santo” 
— the Southland of the Holy Spirit. He 
was under the impression that it really was 
the shadowy continent that everyone was 
then hunting for. We still call this island 
Espiritu Santo. Between 1794 and 1814 
several writers suggested the name Australia 
for the larger island, and when Ciovernor 
Macquarie added his voice to the chorus, 
the English parliament finally (1828) adopted 
th* name. It had been only a few years 
before this that men had first proved def- 
initely that Australia was one island rather 
than two. 

The Wild Blue Mountains 

And as for knowing how the land lay in 
the interior — it was, as we have said, twenty- 
five years after the founding of the Port 
Jackson colony in 1788 before, any thing was 
known of the country more than seventy 
miles north or south along the coast or fifty 
miles inland from Sydney. P'or to the west 
of this little strip stood the Blue Mountains. 
They were not over four thousand feet high 
— not at all high in comparison with Andes or 
Rockies — but they were full of wild ravines 
overhung with sheer precipices a thousarid 
or more feet high. Nevertheless, people 
were beginning to try to cross the continent 
from east to west or from south to north. 
Sir Thomas Mitchell made a journey over- 
land in southeastern South Australia and 
reached Caf)e Northumberland in 1836. He 
returned through Victoria as far east as 
Port Phillip Bay. Macmillan in 1839 and 
Strzelecki in 1840 traveled across eastern 


Victoria until they reached the sea. 

In the meantime a settlement had l^en 
established at Hobart, Tasmania, in 1803. 
Another had been planted on the Brisbane 
River in Queensland in 1824, and a third 
on the Swan River, in Western Australia, 
in 1829. The Iasi was a Grown Golony, 
with its governor responsible to the govern- 
ment in London and not to tlie authorities 
in New South Wales. Six years later Mel- 
bourne was established on Port Phillip Bay 
in Victoria, to l)C followed in 1836 by Ade- 
laide on the shores of Ciulf St. Vincent in 
South Australia — a settlement managed by 
a joint stock company. 

Pushing Inland 

And now the push of exploration turned 
north and west. Tietween 1838 and 1841 
Eyre (ar) exploretl to the westward of Ade- 
laide and finally made his way overland 
along the coast to Albany in Western Aus- 
tralia. Sturt, who had been the first to 
explore the Murray River, led a party north- 
ward in 1844, hoping to reach the center 
of the continent. But unusually severe 
drought kept him from accomplishing his 
end and he had to return. 

In 1844 45 a German scientist named 
Leichhardt vhK'hart) made his way from 
the Darling Downs to f*ort Essington near 
where Darwin now stands. On his return 
he organized a second expedition to explore 
country in western (Queensland. But a third 
journey, begun in 1848 with the object of 
crossing the continent from east to west, 
was never finished. Leiclihardt and his 
party disappeared in the “Never Never” 
lands of the interior, and their fate still is 
a mystery. Those great deserts claimed 
many a brave life before the crossings were 
made. 

How a Mountain Got Its Name 

At the time when Leichhardt was making 
his exp>editions Kennedy was exploring Cape 
York penin.sula. He had almost completed 
his task when he was murdered by natives. 
At the Sf’me time, in the western part of the 
continent, Gregory was pushing his way 
across the vast expanses of territory north 
of Perth. In i860 Stuart, who had gone with 
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Exhausted and starving, Burke, Wills, and King 
stumbled into the camp at Cooper’s Creek that fateful 
evening of Sunday, April 21, 1861. Here they thought 
to find food at last, if not rest. But that very day the 
man left to guard camp had departed, discouraged and 


despainng of the explorers* return. He will report 
that they are lost, and searching parties will seek for 
them. But they do not know that — and they cannot 
wait so long for food. When the rescue party arrives 
at last, on September 21, only King will be left alive. 


Sturt in his unsuacssful attcm[)t to reach 
the center of the continent, traveled from 
Adelaide over a ditTerenl route to a point 
near Alice Springs. J'oday it is known as 
Central Mount Stuart, Stuart led a second 
expedition northward in 1861 62 and reached 
the sea at Chambers Bay near Darwin. The 
transcontinental telegraph line between Ade- 
laide and Darwin follows Stuart’s track. 

At this same time (t8()o-0i) another party, 
led by Burke and Wills, made its way from 
Melbourne to the (lulf of ( 'arpentaria. But 
although the leaders were successful in their 
aim to reach the sea on the north, they lost 
their liv^es on the return journey because of 
a series of misfortunes. A third member of 
their party was aided by friendly natives 
and was finally rescued. 

The Bravery of the Explorers 

Of the early Australian explorers the 
American professor Herbert E. Gregory 
writes: “As a record of human endeavor 
the exploration of Australia during these 


years constitutes a chapter in history for 
which the United Slates has no parallel. 
The pioneers who crossed the Alleghenies 
found fertile country beyond; the trappers 
and traders on our northern boundaries were 
in country abundantly su})plied with focxl 
and vvatei ; the men who pushed their way 
across the great plains had forage and water 
for their animals and wild game for them- 
selves. The forty-niners who crossed the 
deserts of Utuh and Nevada were encouraged 
by knowledge of C'alifornia beyond. Only 
the Spanish ex]3lorers from Mexico and the 
pioneer travelers through the deserts of 
Arizona and southern ("alifornia can afv 
preciate the suffering and understand the 
failures of the heroic Australian scouts. 
However, persistent explorations gradually 
disclosed to the Australians that their con- 
tinent, in spile of its arid expanse, had well 
watered agricultural lands for many mil- 
lions of j^eople, and that the resources in 
timber and ores and grazing lands were un- 
usually large.” 
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Later expeditions have filled in the gaps 
left by the early explorers, to such effect 
that today there is hardly any section of 
the continent that has not been visited by 
white men seeking pastures for sheep and 
cattle, prospecting 
for gold and other 
minerals, or studying 
the primitive na- 
tives. 

Following the 
trails blazed by the 
explorers, the sheep 
andcattle raisersand 
the farmers were 
steadily colonizing 
the continent, and 
settlements were 
springing up in many 
places. But the 
young country faced 
a very difficult and 
unusual problem. 

Many of the towns — 

Sydney, Hobart, 

Brisbane, Albany, 

Melville Island — 
had been founded by 
convicts. Large 
numbers of these 
people had made 
themselves into good 
and honest citizens. 

Yet as time went on 
and more and more 
free settlers came in- 
to the country, it was 
natural that newly- 
arrived convicts 
should find their wel- 
come becoming more 
and more chilly. 

Eventually public 
opinion against the 
convict system be- 
came so strong that 
transportation to the 
eastern states was 
abandoned altogether in 1853, although con- 
victs continued to reach Western Australia 
until 1868. 

By this time other changes had taken 


place in Australia. The settlements spaced 
around the coast of the continent were 
gradually becoming the centers of separate 
provinces, or colonies, with their own gov- 
ernors, and so were growing independent of 
the mother colony of 
New South Wales. 
Van Diemen's Land, 
asTasmaniawas 
then called, became 
a separate colony in 
1825. Western Aus- 
tralia was made a 
colony in 1829, al- 
though it remained 
under the jurisdic- 
tion of New South 
Wales until 1831. 
South Australia was 
created a “province” 
in 1 834 and was first 
settled two years la- 
ter. It was not until 
1851 that the “Port 
Phillip District" of 
New South Wales 
was separated to be- 
come th«u- colony of 
Victoria. The sep- 
aration of Queens- 
land followed in 1859. 

But meanwhile an 
event of great im- 
portance to Austra- 
lia’s future had taken 
place, and with it 
the curtain had risen 
on a new act in the 
story of this new na- 
tion. This was noth- 
ing less than the dis- 
covery of gold- the 
best device ever 
known for drawing 
settlers to a new 
land. It had brought 
thousands of immi- 
grants to California 
in 1849, 2nd later was to lure more thousands 
to the snow-clad reaches of Alaska. But 
now Australia was to feel the fever. We 
shall tell the story in our next chapter. 



rhotn hv AiiHtrHllMn Covernment 


Here are the first governors of aU the six colonies which 
later formed the Commonwealth of Australia. 1. Cap- 
tain Arthur Phillip, founder and first governor (178^- 
1792) of New South Wales, the oldest colony. 2. Colonel 
David Collins, founder and first governor (1804-1810) 
of Tasmania. 3. Captain James Stirling, founder and 
first governor O839-1834) of Western Australia. 4. 
Captain John Hindmarsh, founder and first governor 
(1836-1838) of South Australia. 5. Charles Joseph 
La Trobe, first lieutenant governor (1851-1854) of 
Victoria. 6. Sir George Ferguson Bowen, first governor 
(1859-1868) of Queensland. 
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Reading LJnit 
No. 2 


IN THE LAND OF THE KANGAROO 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards Year Rook 

the general Index, VoL 75. Index. 

Interesting Pacts Pxplatned 

The Australian gold rush, 5-557 The clamor for union, 5-560 

A city without men, 5-557 The birth of the Commonwealth 

A fortune in lollipops, 5 -557 of Australia, 5-560 

The miners’ rebellion, 5-558 The jealousy of two cities creates 

Gold brings progress and ad- a new capital, 5-560-60-A 

vancement to Australia, 5-558 The Labor Party, 5 -560-A 
Ciuards are replaced by respon- Australia in World War I, 5— 

Slide governments, 5—558 560-A 

The state retires from private The gallant Anzacs, 5~56o-B 

business, 5- -558 The great political parties, 5- 

What are quit rents? 5-559 560-C 

Keeping out the Chinese, 5-559 Australia in World War II, 5- 

Frenzierl finance, 5-559 560-C 

P kings to Think About 

Compare the Australian crash of Why should two cities, both pros- 
1890 with the American panic perous, be jealous of each 

of 1837. other? 

Picture Hunt 

Panning gold, 5-556 Parliament House, 5-560-A 

Modern coal miners, 5-557 Australian wheat, 5- 560-B 

Related Material 

Mining for gold, 9 392 The California gold rush, 7- 239 

The growing of wheat, 9-96 Frenzied finance in the United 

The story of the resistance at States, 7—282 

Bataan, 6-530-31 The United Nations, 6-552 

Habits and Attitudes 

The lure of gold, 5-557 Australia’s loyalty, 5- 560-A-B 

A penal colony becomes a self- The men of Gallipoli, 5-560-B 
governing nation, 5-558 A great internationalist, 5-5^^ 

Summary Statement 

Once it began to attract set- of colonies to an up-to-date 

tiers, Australia grew by leaps nation with a progressive form 

and bounds from a small group of government. 
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They are scarcely handsome, these Australian pros- courageous and enduring just the sort to become the 

pectors, and clearly their panning has not brought solid backbone of a new land. For some day they prob- 

thtm much gold as yet. But they are sturdy and ably will turn to farming or will raise sheep for a living. 

IN the LAND of the KANGAROO 

Once the Continent of Australia ’Appeared on the Map, It Grew 
a Lusty Nation in Record Time 

a T TOOK a long while for white men settlers in Western Australia — only about 

to discover Australia and decide to 4,ocx> as yet and the m)rtherii territory was 

colonize it, but when things there inhabited largely by natives. But on the 

were once set going they went with a rush. whole it was dear that the English had 

The first colonists landed at Port Jackson adopted Australia definitely as their own. 

in 1788. By 1850 there were white settlers Then suddenly, in 1851, something hap- 
in nearly every part of the island continent, jxuied to make the pof)ulation, wealth, and 

New South Wales had grown up around fame of the new country leap forward with 

that first settlement at Sydney on Port a great bound. Tucked away in the rocks 

Jackson, until it had 190,000 citizens anclia and streams of the Blue Mountains was 

strong government. 'Fhe city of Melbourne discovered — gold. 

was about to become the capital of a new A good many people had suspected that 
province, Victoria (1851), wi til 77,000 people it was there, but no one had ever before 

in it. South Australia, after a hectic fifteen proved it. It was an Australian named 

years in which it went through bankruptcy Edward Hargreaves who proved it now. He 

and found prosperity, had also about 77,000. had been one of the adventurous “forty- 

Queensland was on the brink of splitting off niners^* in California, and there had found 

from New South Wales to form a separate out where and how to i:)rospect for the 

province (1859). There were not so many precious stuff. So now he set out alone to 
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tlie hills, and when he had found what he 
was looking for he sold his knowledge to the 
government. 

it is true that Strzelecki aiul other ex- 
plorers had discovered traces of gold in 
earlier years hut the linds had not been 
followed up. This was largely a result of 
government policy, for the authorities fearer I 
that certain of the convicts would become 
unmanageable if rich goldhelds were being 
worked. But now one might as well have 
tried to stop an avalanche, (iold was 
found in Victoria, with the search there 
(oming to a climax when fabulously rich 
finds were made on the goldfields of Balla- 
rat (bal'a-rat) in August, 1851. Ballarat 
])rovcd to be the richest goldfield known 
in the world at that time. I'he more frir- 
t unate miners there turned up great nug- 
gets of gold worth, in many cases, several 
thousands of pounds. Shortly afterward 
rich reefs of gold-bearing quartz were dis- 
I'overed at Bendigo tb<^n'di-go), not far away. 

fn other words Hargreaves had started a 
gold rush as mad as that of the forty-niners. 
'Fo New South Wales and \’ict<)ria men 
llocked from near and far, their eyes glitter- 
ing with the hope of gold. First the people 
in the neighboring towns threw down their 
tools or shut up their offices and went to 
the hills to wash the river sands for gold, 
'riien, when the news had had time to travel 
acro.ss the seas to Europe and America, out- 


siders began to pour in, streaming through 
the towns, following the lure of the gold. 
Melbourne, not far from Ballarat, became 
a city of women and children, whose men 
had all gone a way “prospecting for gold. In 
1852 fifty-nine ships lay in the Melbourne 
harbor helplessly waiting -their sailors had 
all deserteri to seek for gold! 

A Fortune from Lollipops 

In twelve months the [lopulation of \’ic- 
toria doubled. Men who had returned from 
the gold fields w'ith a little money rushed 
back to make more by selling supplies in 
the rough cami)s and boom tow^ns of the 
miners. One enterprising man with no 
money at all to begin w'ith made $3o,cxx> in 
a year .selling lollipops to the miners on the 
road from Melbourne. One miner broke 
accidentally into a rock containing a gold 
nugget weighing 102 pounds, 9 ounces and 
worth nearly $20,000. In two years (1851- 
1853) the value of goods coming into and 
out of X^ictoria was multiplied ten times over. 

So everything in Victoria, and to a less 
extent in New' South \\ ales and other prov'- 
inces, w^as furor and excitement, breath- 
taking chances, sudden riches and black di.s- 
appointments, the stir of new' life and new 
w'ays of life. Naturally \’ictoria had to pay 
for her mad adventure and her sudden 
fame. Her ordinary business was at a stand- 
still. Industry languished, farms lay idle. 

In the turbulent 
miners’ camps there 
was bound to be dis- 
disordcr. Bandits, 
many of them from 
Tasmanian convict 

Deep into the seam of 
coal bites the power 
drill in the hands of 
these miners of New 
South Wales. The 
Broken ILil mine, in 
which they are at work, 
is in one of the world's 
great mining regions. 
Coal, lead, zinc, silver, 
iron, and copper are all 
found there. New South 
Wales has the country’s 
largest coal deposits. And 
Newcastle is the center 
of the count's iron and 
steel industry. 
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settlements, preyed on the miners, robbing 
them of their gains. And the miners them- 
selves were restless and quarrelsome and 
lawless. They objected to paying for gold- 
diggers’ licenses, as the state demanded. In 
Ballarat in 1854 a three-day rebellion broke 
out over this question. The angry miners 
burned whole piles of licenses, and order 
was not restored without bloodshed. 

How the Gold Rush Helped Australia 

Yet when all is done and said, the gold did 
Australia lasting good. Although for a time 
the sheep industry made no progress, cattle 
increased steadily. Although Victoria 
farmed less for a few years, the other colonies 
more than made up the lack. And when in 
the course of time men ceased to wander here 
and there looking for gold to pick up, and 
companies were formed to mine gold by ma- 
chinery, things began to settle down once 
more. Then Australia went her way more 
quietly, but with great gains in wealth, pop- 
ulation and power. 

Those of the prosfjectors who had been 
lucky enough to make money, now turned to 
invest it in one thing or another. Some of 
It went into farms. Some went into rail- 
road and boat lines, so much needed to trans- 
port people and goods from one part to 
another of the vast land. Some went into . 
bringing the finer things of civilization to 
this raw, new country. Sydney University, 
the first in Australia, was founded in 1852. 
Meanwhile other advances were made, such 
as the protection of the flocks by poisoning 
the wild dogs, or dingos, which had plagued 
the sheep. Outside of her gold rush, and 
also because of it, Australia moved forward 
rapidly in the 1850’s. 

By i860 the six provinces into which 
Australia proper is now divided had already 
appeared: New South Wales, Victoria, 
Queensland, South Australia, Western i¥us- 
trafia, and Tasmania. These six colonies 
were jealous of one another; and for that 
matter, they still are. A slight but ineffective 
step toward union was taken when (1851- 
1861) the governors of New South Wales 
were given commissions as govemors-general 
of all the Australian possessions. New Zea- 
land was not affected by this step. 


Within its own borders, each colony had 
asked for the same thing from the govern- 
ment in London — democratic and responsible 
government. By responsible government is 
meant an administration which has to an- 
swer to the will of the people who elect the 
colonial parliament rather than to the Brit- 
ish government in London. By i860 most 
of the provinces had this sort of government. 

This fact alone would be enough to tell 
us that great changes had come to Australia 
since the days when the convict fleets first 
anchored in her harbors. In those early 
settlements ofticers of the army or the navy 
ruled absolutely over a convict population 
by means of a garrison of soldiers. The 
state, represented by the governor, control- 
led all industry and even all property. Funds 
to supply the needs of the state came from 
England, voted by parliament just like the 
sums to maintain any other prison. 

Then little by little the state retired from 
business, and private citizens began to run 
the industries of the colonies. The governor 
ceased to have absolute power, and councils 
or legislatures came into being. The money 
voted by the British government grew less 
and less and finally stopped altogether. And 
all the time, making these chafiges possible, 
free settlers poured in and ex-convicts settled 
down as honest citizens. Finally the con- 
victs ceased to come at all, and all Australia 
was free. Elected legislatures took over the 
business of government. Australia was 
democratic and able to rule and support 
herself. 

What Was to Be Done with the Land? 

It is never an easy job, this ruling oneself. 
And Australia had her own peculiar prob- 
lems. One vexing question that had been 
asking itself since the early days was. What 
shall we do about the land? How was the 
land best to be made over from the owner- 
ship of the state to that of individual citi- 
zens? Various ways had been tried. Some 
of it had been given outright tp settlers, but 
that did not work any too iprell. Neither 
did the system of squatters^ licenses, by 
which sheep farmers were given the right 
to use pasture lands by paying a small sum 
yearly. It was suggested that the state 
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It is autumn in northern countries and the trees are of the prunus trees are a note of vivid color. And 
losing their leaves. But in Australia they are all in apples, peaches, pears, and apricots scent the air. 
bloom. Against the soft spring sky the pink blossoms This avenue of trees is growing at Canberra. 


keep the land and rent it out perpetually to 
settlers. But many people objected to this 
system of “quit rents,” as it is called, be- 
cause they thought settlers would develop 
the land faster if they owned it themselves. 
All sc^rts of changes had been made from 
time to time in the land laws. But on the 
whole the government seemed to favor 
offering the land freely for sale. 

What People Shall Be Let In? 

Then, like most new countries, Australia 
had an immigration problem. Most of the 
settlers entering the islands were English, 
but by the middle of the iSoo^s there were 
about 1,000 (Chinese laborers in New South 
Wales alone, and during the gold rush their 
numbers grew alarmingly. Anti-Chinese 
riots broke out in the gold fields. All the 
colonies grew panicky and followed the lead 
of Victoria in making Chinese pay a heavy 
tax when they came in, with the idea of 
course of discouraging their coming. Other 
laws were suggested from time to time to 
shut out Chinese and other cheap labor, 
until finally — much later — the goverfiment 


hit on the scheme of making every would-be 
immigrant write fifty words in some particu- 
lar language. 

Australia did not get through the period 
of swift expansion that began with the gold 
rush without her share of “frenzied finance.” 
The governments of the provinces, like the 
governments of the Cnited States and Can- 
ada in thf* same period, spent a great deal of 
money trying to help in the development of 
the country. A few of them, notably Queens- 
land and New Zealand, gave financial aid 
to immigrants. Several of them fought the 
dryness of the semi-desert places by boring 
wells, sometimes as much as 4,000 feet deep. 
Most of them practically went into the rail- 
road business, completing the first private 
lines which had failed, and building almost 
all the present lines. Some of the roads 
paid the state a profit, but most of them 
did not. 

Besides all this the provincial governments 
were always lending money to private enter- 
prises. Except in New Zealand and West- 
ern Australia, people began to think a loan 
from the state was the solution of every ill. 
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In ten years during the 1870’s and i88o’s 
these state loans more than doubled; in 
Tasmania and New South Wales they multi- 
plied by five or more. 

Now no country can keep up that sort of 
thing forever. In Australia the crash came 
in the early 1890’s. Seven banks in Vic- 
toria closed their doors against the depositors 
clamoring for their money. In Queensland 
and New South Wales 
other banks failed. 

Then a dismal depres- 
sion settled down over 
business. People had no 
money to spend. They 
could not buy goods at 
home or abroad, and 
the value of things 
brought into the coun- 
try dropped enormous- 
ly. However, when ^ 
business began again to 
climb back toward nor- 
mal, the provinces had 
learned a lesson, ft 
was no longer so easy 
to get loans from them, 
and the amounts lent 
dropped from £87,000,- 
000 in 1881-1890 to 

only some £47,500,000 Australian New. and Ipformatlon Bureau 

in 1801-1002 With the stern besuty that belongs to our modern 

^ ^ , industrisl age these fourteen famous chimney stacks 

It was cluring tlie rise from one of Australia’s great iron foundries. 

1890’s that Australians 

began to realize fully how much they would 
gain if they were more closely united. Away 
back in the 1850’s men like Lord Grey in 
England had believed in union, but Lord 
Grey had not been able, as we have seen, to 
go much beyond setting a single governor- 
general over all the colonies. There was a 
loose federal council to which the colonies 
might send delegates if they chose, and, ^ it 
had passed some measures for joint defense. 

But that had so far been about all that had 
been done toward unification. 

Now, however, the Australians themselves 
began clamoring for union, or rather for 
federation — a union which should leave 
each province a distinct government within 
the government of the whole. With Vic- 
toria taking the lead, there was one con- 


vention after another, until finally a federal 
constitution was worked out and adopted. 

The Six Original Provinces 

New Zealand decided to stay out, and 
Northern Australia, whose white population 
had almost abandoned it, had been made a 
part of South Australia in 1863. Later 
(1911) South Australia gave Northern Aus- 
tralia to the federa- 
^ tion. In 1927 it was 
divided into two fed- 
eral territories North 
and Central Australia. 
'These were combined 
in 1931 into Northern 
Territory. Hut when 
the constitution was 
adopted in 1900 the 
federation included six 
provinces: New South 
^ Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. 

The British parlia- 
ment duly aj^proved 
the constitution the 
provinces iTStd ado])tCvl, 
and January 1, 1901, 
was set as the birthday 

l belongs to our modern of the new Common- 
n famous chimney stacks , , . . , . 

I’s great iron foundries, wealth of Australia. 

Sydney, the oldest 
settlement in Australia, had the honor of 
proclaiming the commonwealth on the first 
day of the twentieth century. Hut it was 
Melbourne which was at first to be the capi- 
tal of the new country. The first federa- 
tion parliament was elected on March 29 
and 30, 1901. On May 9, the parliament 
was formally opened by the Prince of Wales, 
who later, as Edward VI I, became the ruler 
of the British empire. 

When several stales unite to make a new 
nation it is always very difficult to decide 
where the capital shall be, for every slate 
wants it in her own borders and every big 
city is jealous of every other. One way out 
is to build a new city in an unsettled part of 
the country — as Washington was built in 
the wilderness in a little district made in- 
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Against the towering background of the Australian are a fitting setting for this lovely city, which was 
Alps rises Canberra, Australia’s national capital. Tree* built expressly to serve as the seat of the Australian 
covered hills and the wide vaUey of the Molonglo River government. The Parliament House is shown above. 


dependent of any slate. I'hus in Australia 
Sydney and Melbourne, the two biggest 
cities, could neither of them bear to see the 
other chosen as capital of the new common- 
wealth, and so the constitution provided for 
the building of a new city on unsettled land 
as soon as it could be done. Melbourne’s 
glory, then, was only for a time. 

How a New Capital Was Built 

In 1908 it was decided to build the new 
capital at C'anberra (kan'bra), an unset- 
tled tract of land purchased by the gov- 
ernment from New South Wales. Before 
Canberra could be finished. World War I 
interrupted the work, but since the end of 
the war the new capital lias grown to be a 
worthy home for the government of a great 
people. The government moved to (Can- 
berra in 1927. 

From the earliest days, when convict 
labor competed with the labor of free men, 
Australia has been a hotbed of labor troubles. 
Especially in the mines of Victoria and New 
South Wales has. this been true. In 1890 
there was a general strike, which was lost. 
Then laborers turned to political action, and 
in New South Wales there arose a Labor 
party. 


Soon similar parties appeared in the other 
Australian states, and as soon as the com- 
monwealth was formed in 1901, a national 
Labor party was born. The members of 
this powerful party have always stood ver>^ 
close together. On other pages in this book 
you may read of the laws for social welfare 
that have been passed when it has controlled 
the governmtait. 

Australia in World War 1 

The Labor Party held several brief terms 
of power between 1904 and 1910, but before 
long everything was turned topsy-turvy by 
the outbreak of the World War in 1914. 
Australia went into the war at England’s 
side with a will. Even before England de- 
clared war the premier, Mr. Joseph Cook, 
had offered 20,000 soldiers in case war should 
come. Mr. W. Morris Hughes, Australia’s 
great war premier, broke with his party, the 
Labor Party, over the question of whether 
soldiers should be conscripted, or drafted, 
into the Australian army (1917). He put 
it to a vote by the people and the people 
decided against it. Even so, out of a total 
lx>pulation of fewer than 6,000,000 Australia 
put into the field 329,883 men — more than a 
third of whom died or were wounded in 
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Wheat is Australia*s great crop. Although she has no great level stretcheB» where machines can work with 
more people than London or New York City, only three ease, are golden at harvest time, and the grain they 
countries outdo her in raising this valuable grain. Her yield goes a long way in feeding the world. 


service. And she backed up the men with 
so much money that up to June, 1927, the 
war had cost her — including pensions and 
allowances — the terrifying sum of £66o,cxx>,- 
ocw, or about $550 for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 

The Famous Anzacs 

The husky troops from far-away Australia 
became famous all through the Allied armies. 
They fought in the Pacific islands, capturing 
New Guinea, Samoa, and other German 
possessions. They served on the western 
front along with the troops of many other 
nations. Thirty thousand of them died near 
the beach at Gallipoli during the disastrous 
expedition against the Turks at the Darda- 
nelles. It was for their bravery in this ter- 
rible campaign that they were given their 
nickname of Anzacs — from the first letters 
of the words “Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps. 

A Conservative Prime Minister 

When the war was over, in 1918, and the 
Anzacs came home again, Australia, like 
the rest of the world, did her best to get back 
to normal once more. The Labor Party was 
not to recover for some time yet from the 
loss of its leader, W. M. Hughes. Hughes 


was succeeded as premier by Mr. Stanley 
Melbourne Bruce. 

Australia's Postwar Troubles 

In the 1920's came a crop of postwar 
strikes such as occurred also in England, the 
United States, and other countrie's. A series 
of shipping strikes in 1925 became so nearly 
'a revolution that people were frightened and 
turned fiercely against the Labor Party for 
its sympathy with them. Bruce's govern- 
ment became stronger than ever. This elec- 
tion was the first under the new law com- 
pelling every citizen to vote or pay a fine 
amounting to about $10. 

The Lean Years 

And now the lean years, with their crush- 
ing burden of war debts, were upon Aus- 
tralia as upon the rest of the world. It 
became harder and harder to pay even in- 
terest on the huge issues of war bonds, and 
some of the provinces began to default — 
that is, to say frankly that they could not 
pay — leaving the federal goveriunent to pay 
if it could. In 1929 the desire of the people 
to try some new way out swept Labor back 
into power. 

But Labor could not solve the country's 
difficulties either. The new premier, Mr. 
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James Henry Scullin, did what he could, 
but things went from bad to worse. At this 
crisis a new party appeared, which spoke of 
safe and sane finance, and taxes on every- 
body, rich or poor, to balance the budget. In 
1932, as the United Australian Party, it 
came into power, with Joseph Lyons as 
[)rime minister. In 19441 under the lead- 
ership of Robert Gorden Menzies, it merged 
with other non-Labor 


Australian defense. All through the con- 
flict Australians and Americans worked in 
the closest friendship and cooperation. Large 
numbers of American soldiers were landed 
in Australia, which became their chief base 
in the Southern Pacific. Supplies and ser- 
vices were exchanged by the two countries 
under the terms of lend lease, and Curtin 
and Mac Arthur became warm personal 
friends. In fact Curtin 


groups to form the 
Liberal Party, still 
under the leadership of 
Menzies, who had 
served as prime minis- 
ter (1939-41). The 
Country Party, Aus- 
tralia’s third large po- 
litical party, was orga- 
nized as a conservative 
party in 1919. 

Shortly nftc’* the out- 
break of the Second 
World War the Labor 
Party came once more 
into power (1941), with 
John Curtin as prime 
minister. This was the 
first time war had ever 
reached Australian 
shores, though the Aus- 
tralian people had al- -Hcrahl." Melbourn« 

ways been ready Majesty’s Australian Ship “Bataan” stands out- 

play their part in anyuned against a vivid sky. This fine destroyer was 
ill ilio Rril named to honor the United States forces that fought 

war in which the Bnl Philippines during World War li. In that ter- 

ish empire was involved, rible conflict Australians and Americans laid down their 

and as far back as the 



early announced that 
Australia placed her 
“chief reliance in the 
United States.” After 
the war Australia re- 
moved restrictions on 
the immigration of 
American service men. 
The Japanese never 
landed in Australia, but 
they did raid points in 
the north, such as Dar- 
win, from the air, and 
launched submarine at- 
tacks on Sydney and 
and other points in 
New South Wales. 

Much of Australia’s 
part in the war depend- 
ed on how she used her 
manpower. Of neces- 
sity the central govern- 
ment greatly increased 
its control of industry 
and of the country’s 
resources. A general 
election in August, 1943, 


Boer War had sent troops to South Africa. 

Now they fought indeed. The history of 
the terrible conflict has been told on other 
pages. Long before fighting began in the 
Pacific, Australians were in the field. The 
siege of Tobruk, in North Africa, has been 
called ‘‘a monument to Australian endur- 
ance.” When the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor the Australian forces were scattered 
far from home. The Australians asked to 
have the American general Douglas Mac- 
Arthur assigned to command them, and on 
March 18, 1942, he arrived, after his escape 
from the Philippines. 

At once MacArthur set about organizing 


gave the Labor Party the biggest majority 
it had ever had. Just before the war ended, 
Curtin died. He was succeeded by his friend 
Benedict Chiffley. But by 1949 Menzies 
and his party were back in power. 

In organizing the postw^ar world Australia 
has played an active part. Her representa- 
tive in the United Nations, Mr. Herbert Vere 
Evatt, wdelded great influence at the San 
Francisco Conference, where the charter of 
the organization was drawn up. At all times 
he was a powerful champion of the rights of 
the smaller nations, and forced the adop- 
tion of a large number of provisions for 
guaranteeing human rights. 
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AUSTRAI.IAN BOOKS AND ART AND MUSIC 

Note: For basic information For statistical and current facts, 

not found on this page, consult consult the Richards \'ear Hook 
the general Index, V ol. Index. 


Interesting Pacts Kxplained 


The audience of early Australian 
writers, 5-560- E 
The first Australian poet, 5 
560-E 

Other early Australian writers, 
5 56 c^E 

Australian ballads for Austra- 
lians to sing, S-560-E 
The service of the early Aus- 
tralian writers, 5-560-F 
What the bush poets did for 
literature, 5-560-F 
Organizations that helped early 
Australian literature, 5 -560- F 
VV'hat modern Australians write 
about, 5— 560-F 

Famous names among modern 


Australian writers, 5-5O0-F 

The Prior Memorial Award, 5- 
560-F 

'Phe Commonwealth Literary 
Fu nrl , 5-5 60- F 

Australia's nourishing literature, 
5-560-F 

Australians need of IfK'al libra- 
ries, 5 560-F 

The Commonwealth Xational Li- 
brary, 5-560-0 

Australian newspai)ers tcxlav', 5 
560-G 

The art of the aborigines, 5 
560-C; 

Australia’s interest in music, 5* 
5 60- H 


Related M aterial 

When Americans looked to Eu- 7 'ales about the “forty-niners," 

rope, 12-345 . 13-53.5 

Carnegie libraries, 12 565-66 An ancient primitive art, ii 1-4 

Picture Hunt 

Some fine university buildings, The National Library, 5- 56o-( i 

5 -560-E The Instituteof Anatomy, 5 560-H 

Things to Think About 

Where would you find today Why must every people, whether 

conditions for literature like primitive or highly civilized, 

those in early Australia? develoj) its own forms of art? 

Summary Statement 

After years of timid cxpieri- Australia came of age and de- 
ment by authors and of crude veloped a mature and vigor<>us 

ballad making by the people, art and literature. 
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In her short life as a nation Australia has found time 
to build a vigorous intellectual life. As its founda- 
tion she has an excellent system of education, in which 
schooling up to the age of fourteen is compulsory. 


Every state has its university. Above are three of 
the buildings at the University of New South Wales, 
in Sydney, the state capital. Their dignified charm 
reminds one of England’s ancient universities. 


AUSTRALIAN BOOKS and ART and MUSIC 
The Work of a New Nation in Literature and the Arts 


ALI> the early days Australian 
I II seemed to lie outsiders looking 

in — and usually looking in with dis- 
taste. Even those who wrote ))oetry and fic- 
tion did not feel that they belonged to the 
life they described, ddiere was nothing 
strange about this. 1'he same thing happens 
in every new country, d'hey knew that their 
readers would largely be found overseas, and 
would know very little about the life they 
were reading about. So the writers had to 
explain this and apologise for that. Henry 
Kendall (18411882) was the first genuine 
poet born in the country, but very early in 
ins career he had to turn for appreciation 
to the English magazine known as tlie “Athe- 
naeum.” Novelists like Marcus Clarke, 
Mrs. C'ampbell Pracd, Ada Cambridge, and 
Rolf Boldrewoocf could never quite forget 
that their readers were mainly people who 
would be interested in the Australian back- 
ground only if it were seen through eyes that 


were about as English as their own. 

But meanwhile a yeasty impulse was at 
work in quite another direction. 'I'he or- 
dinary “bush” settler, living far from towns 
and centers of culture, felt the need to voice 
his thoughts about the life in which he was 
immersed. He was not an outsider looking 
in. He was an insider adjusting himself to 
surroundings that were henceforth to be 
his own. And he expressed his feelings and 
comments in crude ballads designed for sing- 
ing and recitation at bush gatherings or 
around campfires — just as cowboys and hill- 
billies were doing in the United States. 

They were rarely written down, these 
ballads. They were passed on orally, and 
naturally most of them faded out into the 
night. But at the beginning of this century 
A. B. Paterson collected a sheaf of them into 
a volume called “Old Bush Songs,” and now 
we have them to give us a glimpse into the 
minds of the men who were Australia’s pio- 
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neers — perhaps a more valuable glimpse than 
can be had from all the formal records. For 
here is the beginning of a native literature. 
It stems directly from the lives of men set- 
tled on the soil and is colored by their hopes 
and fears. There are few echoes of convict 
life An these ballads. Most of them deal 
with work on the land. And the first of 
them clearly date from the squatting days, 
when all power lay in the hands of the large 
owners of herds of sheep and cattle. 

Two Literary Streams 

It is from the merging of those two streams 
of literary effort that Australia’s present- 
day literature has come. Each has its own 
importance. The first writing — detached and 
^‘bookish” though it was — had value because 
it kept alive the culture of the older world. 
Its writers and readers helped to hand on 
a love of book-learning and an interest in 
book production. In this they were aided 
by literary societies, by public and private 
libraries, and by University Extension Boards 
and sections of the press. The humbler 
balladmakirig kept alive something that 
was just as important — the fresh outlook, 
the sense of a new' world that was being 
opened up, and the gusto and originality 
that are part of the creative impulse. 

It was during the seventies and eighties 
that the two streams gradually merged. 
This was a period when the notion of spread- 
ing culture through institutions was in the 
air. Many believed with Sir Henry Parkes 
that Australian progress lay in an education 
that should be separate from religious insti- 
tutions, should be compulsory, and should 
be free. Mechanics’ Institutes and Schools 
of Arts were opened up in every small settle- 
ment. These furnished libraries and acted 
as community centers. 

Picturing a Vigorous National Life 

Nowadays the writers of Australia seem to 
have a common aim. They no longer look 
at their country from the outside, as did 
the earlier writers, exposing its oddities for 
the benefit of an overseas audience. And 
they are not interested in the bush — or back 
country — and in nothing else. They have 
come to take Australia and her varied life 


for granted and have settled down to ex- 
ploring it. They paint Australian culture 
as it grows before their eyes — its roots in 
the convict days and the years of tlie gold 
rushes, its more mature development in the 
spreading wheatlands and the growing mod- 
ern cities. In poetry the rough ballad has 
faded into the past. The work of Bernard 
O’Dowd, William Baylebridge, Hugh Mc- 
Crae, Furnley Maurice, Shaw Neilson, and 
Robert Fitzgerald is Australian to the very 
core, but it has links with worlds as far apart 
as those of the (Ireeks and of Einstein. 

In recent years the writer’s path has been 
made easier by grants and prizes. The 
Prior Memorial Award, for instance, bestows 
£ioo annually on a chosen work of merit, 
in fiction or biography. In 1945 the Coin- 
monw'ealth Literary Fund, which had been 
established to supply small compassionate 
grants to needy authors, had its income in- 
creased to £6,500 a year, so that it should 
be able to give active encouragement to 
literature. Any recognized author may now 
apply to it for a fellowship of £250 to help 
him carry out some specific work. Its Ad- 
visory Board reads manuscripts and arranges 
for the publication of any that are adjudged 
worthy but that are prevented by*commercial 
considerations from seeing the light. Besides 
"this, it gives to the universities of each state 
£100 a year each to provide for a lecture- 
ship in Australian literature. 

Writers in Touch with Their Audience 

So it can be said that literature in Aus- 
tralia has never been in a healthier state. 
There is vigor in it — and a sense of growth. 
Writers are in touch with their audience 
and with the life about which they write, 
and though some of them have well-estab- 
lished reputations overseas, they are finding, 
more and more, that they can do their best 
work by staying at home. 

In setting up libraries Australia still has 
work to do. Local libraries that were es- 
tablished in the seventies and eighties, when 
ideas of spreading culture through institu- 
tions were in the air, have suffered from the 
centralization of Australian life in the larger 
centers and in the hands of large organiza- 
tions. The School of Arts or the Mechanics’ 
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Institute in the small community is no longer 
the cultural center it used to be. When 
Messrs. Munn and Pitt, with the backing of 
the Carnegie Institute, carried out an in- 
vestigation in 1935, they reported very un- 
llatteringly on the kind of books to be found 
in such places. In library facilities the small 
Australian towns and townships lag very 
badly behind. But it should be said that 
the deficiency is in part made up by the way 
in which public libraries in the great cities, 
as well as organizations like the Workers* 
Educational Association, cater for country 
readers. 

Preserving a Colorful History 

One notable feature of the public libraries 
of Australia is the attention which a number 
of them have given to the collecting and 
preserving of interesting material on Aus- 
tralia. Outstanding in the collecting of these 
“Australiaiia ’ die the Mitchell Library, a 
branch of the Public Library of New South 
Wales, and the collections of the Common- 
wealth National Library. 

Planned to be a cornerstone of library 
service in Australia, the Commonwealth 
National Library has been developed along 
the lines of the Library of Congress of the 
United States. It discharges all the duties 
of a library for the Federal Parliament, for 
the Departments of the Commonwealth 
government, and for the i)eoplc of Canberra. 

Naturally, so vigorous a country as Aus- 
tralia has not grown up without a vigorous 
press. The newspapers of Australia's chief 
cities have had an im- 
portant inlluence on 
the country *s dcvclo{> 
ment. They are con- 
servative in their 
methods of oi>eration, 
and have built up, 
over a long period, a 
reputation for fair po- 
litical criticismand for 

This beautiful Building 
houses the Common- 
wealth National Library 
at Canberra. It is only 
a small section of the 
final structure. 


an unsensational presentation of news. Both 
the morning and the evening papers, es 
pecially in their Saturday supplements, have 
unfailingly given attention to literature and 
the arts. The periodical press covers a wide 
range of interests. 

Australian **Movies” 

It was in the days of the silent screen 
that Australia first began to make films. 
As in other countries, a large number of 
melodramas were hastily produced and as 
quickly forgotten. Since then, a few scores 
of full-length films have been produced in 
Australia, with varying success. The ground 
has been successfully broken, however, with 
good work done by Efftee, ('inesound, and 
Mr. Charles Chauvel, whose ‘T'orty Thou- 
sand Horsemen" is as competent as most 
of the films made by Hollywood, w’here much 
greater resources are available. The Aus- 
tralian newsreel compares favorably with 
that of other countries, and the documentary 
and scenic films produced by the Common- 
wealth government are of a high quality. 

The First Artists in Australia 

Australian art begins with the natives 
w^ho were living on the continent before the 
white man came. But those of them who 
are still creating works of art now- have to be 
sought in the most out-of-the-way parts of 
the country. \ few of their rock carvings 
are still Lo be seen close to the cities. And 
by journeying into the interior, off the 
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The home of the Australian Institute of Anatomy is ings of ancient Greece. And that is fitting, too, for 
modem in style, as is fitting for this vigorous young the science of medicine is as old as mankind. Austra- 
land. But it shows the influence of the beautiful build- lia has very fine laws for promoting public health. 


beaten track of travel, one may see weirdly 
and elaborately painted caves. In the capi- 
tal cities the national museums offer a wealth 
ol si>ecimens of what these primitive people 
have done in the past. The Melbourne col- 
lection is especially well arrangeil. 

But the work of the natives lies quite 
apart from what i.s usually known as “Aus- 
tralian art.’* For the painting of white men 
in Australia during the past 150 years has 
echoed the great art movements abroad, 
with all the various schools of art repre- 
sented. Today Australia has not only nu- 
merous well equipped art galleries, but also 
a large band of alert and significant artists. 

Australians Love Music 

In music this young country is already 
internationally known. Its singers and other 
musicians have gained fame in Europe and 
America. So important has music become 
in the life of the Australian people that it 
commands wide attention as a subject to be 
studied in the schools and colleges, with 
greater and greater attention given to classes 
in musical appreciation. Much is being 
done to raise the standard of music by means 
of an educational scheme of examinatipns 
conducted by the state universities. 


Of course such standards as these soon 
make themselves felt in radio broadcasting. 
The programs offered by the Australian 
broadcasting stations are interesting and 
comprehensive. Listeners can select for 
some 17 hours a day from a variety of i)ro- 
grams transmitted by either “A” ( lass or 
" ‘‘B” Class stations. The “A” Class stations 
are controlled by the government and are 
conducted by the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission, with funds drawn from a per- 
centage of the listeners’ annual license fee of 
I pound, I shilling. 'I'he “B” ('lass sta- 
tions are the property of commercial firms 
and are financed by advertisements spon- 
sored by business organizations. This dou- 
ble system of control gives the people a 
great variety of program. 

A Promising Art 

Art in its various forms is usually of slow 
growth in a country. While the people are 
busy conquering the soil, clearing the forests, 
and building bridges and houses and roads 
they have little time to paint or write poems. 
A vigorous start in the field of literature 
and art promises a distinguished future for 
the arts in Australia. For the people there 
are bold and of creative mind. 
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^ AREA 

3 i 974 f 581 square miles, including Tasmania— about the 
same as the area of the United States. The country 
measures roughly 2,400 miles from east to west and 
2,000 miles from north to south, and is about twenty- 
five times the size of Great Britain. 


LOCATION 

Australia lies between and 153° 39' £. Long, and 

lo"" 41' and 39‘' 8' S. Lat. The western gateway, Fre- 
mantle, is about 4,700 miles from Cape Town, and the 
most northerly port, at Darwin, is 1,900 miles from 
Singapore and some 4,000 miles from Japan by way of 
Hongkong. Ships coming from London by way of the 
Suez Canal must travel 9.550 miles to reach Fremantle 
and some 11,800 miles to reach Sydney. By way of the 
Cape of Good Hope those two distances are lengthened 
to 10,850 and 13,400 miles. The sea route from Sydney 
to Los Angeles in the United States is 7,500 miles by 
way of New Zealand, the Fiji Islands, Samoa, and Ha- 
waii. The distance across the Tasman Sea from Sydney 
to Auckland, New Zealand, is 1,274 miles, and to Pan- 
ama 7,700 miles. To London by the same route the voy- 
age is 12,500 miles. Yet by air Australia is only four 
days from London and three days from the United 
States. The Island Continent may be said to be at the 
crossroads of both air and sea routes from the Old and 
and New Worlds for travelers south of the Equator. 

CLIMATE 

Nearly half of Australia lies in the tropics, but the great 
oceans that sun- >',ind it on every side keep the temper- 
atures from going to the extremes that one finds in large 
land masses in the same latitudes north of the Equator. 
The mean annual temperatures decrease from about 
80'' F. in the north to 55"" in the south. The outstanding 
feature of the Australian climate is the relatively mild 
winter. Cattle graze in the open all the year around, and 
it is only in winter in the mountain country of the south- 
east corner of the continent and in Tasmania that snow 
falls. Only in the cooler temperate regions of the southern 
part of the country is the cold season well marked. It 
is true, however, that at any season of the year, even in 
summer, it is possible to get cold spells when an over- 
coat is welcome, and in places like Sydney a hot sum- 
mer day is often followed by a drop in temperature with 
a rapid shift in the wind at sundown. Changes of this 
kind are one of the reasons why the Australian climate 
is bracing. 

It is the amount, the seasons, and the reliability of 
the rainfall that have chiefly controlled the distribution 
of population in Australia. In spite of the country’s rich 
coastal lands and the vast pastures of the interior, nat- 
ural water supplies are low over a large portion of the 
interior. As a result much of Australia’s central areas 
are unsuitable for farming. Though water might be 
stored by artificial means there, it could be done only at 
great expense and would be sufficient to serve only lim- 
ited areas. For this reason Australia cannot be called an 
“empty” continent, and could not absorb unlimited 
numbers of settlers from more densely populated lands. 
In the north the summer is the season of heaviest rain- 
fall, and in the south the winter is. North of the Tropic 
of Capricorn there are marked drier seasons except 
along parts of the east coast. In Southeastern Australia 
both summer and winter rains are marked, for a uni- 
form seasonal rainfall is to be found over a region that 
includes much of New South Wales, eastern Victoria, 
and certain districts in Tasmania. Southeastern Queens- 
land also has a rainy season in winter, shown in the sea- 
sonal curve when the rainfall there is charted. Moreover, 
the highlands of the north Queensland coast receive 
rains in winter from the moist southeast trade winds. 


The rainfall in lower Central Australia varies little in 
its average in the different seasons of the year, but as 
one travels farther westward toward the Western Aus- 
tralian coast there is a sharp division between the winter 
and the summer rainy seasons. In Central and Central- 
Western Australia the rains are very irregular and Ught 

The reliability of the rainfall from year to year is of 
the greatest importance. Various statistics have been 
used to measure this value. The results show that the 
most reliable rainfall occurs in Southern and South- 
eastern Australia, and it is there that the country is most 
thickly settled. The reliability of the rainfall decreases 
as one travels away from the coast, and is greatest in the 
central areas and along the central west coast of the 
Commonwealth. As might be expected, the days of rain 
in Australia are relatively few. Most of the regions far 
inland, measuring along a line from the central east part 
of the continent to the central west coast, have less than 
forty days of rain a year. The greater part of the contin- 
ent has less than eighty. But the south, east, and north 
coastal districts have a hundred and over. The maximum 
is 160 days of rain in the southwest of Western Aus- 
tralia, southwest Victoria, and Tasmania. 

It may be said, then, that Australia falls into three 
climatic belts: i) a warm moderately wet belt which has 
seasonal rains and extends from 10° to 18'’ S. Lat.; 2) a 
warm dry belt, extending from 18° to 38^; 3) a wet tem- 
perate belt, extending from 38“ to 44 °. Only in the last 
is the cold season well marked. In general the Aus- 
tralian climate is marked by its relatively warm tem- 
peratures with mild winters, its frequent fine weather 
with light to moderate winds, its absence of cloud and 
its abundant sunshine, together with health-giving ul- 
tra-violet rays, and its dry and bracing air. Muggy un- 
comfortable days come only in summer and only on the 
tropical coasts. It should of course be noted that the 
Australian seasons are the reverse of those in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. Summer comes in December, Jan- 
uary, and February; autumn in March, April, and May; 
winter in June, July, and August; and spring in Sep- 
tember, October, and November. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

Australia is the most level in surface and regular in 
outline of all the continents. Certainly it is one of the 
oldest geologically. Millions of years ago much of it was 
beneath the sea. At that time movements of the land let 
the water into a valley that is now at the bottom of Bass 
Strait. In this way Tasmania became an island instead 
of remaining an actual part of the continent of Australia. 
The movements of upheaval and the restless volcanic 
activity that we find in many other countries long ago 
died out in Australia. But that does not mean that 
nothing was happening to Australia’s surface. Through 
millions of years this old land mass has been exposed to 
the weathering of wind and water, so that great plains 
have been built up by soil washed down from the moun- 
tains or blown away from them. Consequently, the coun- 
try has no tall mountain ranges. Mt. Kosciusko, the 
highest peak, is only 7 > 33 fi feet above sea level, and 
over the greater part of the continent the eye can find no 
high eminence, no matter where it looks. This fact has 
played an important part in fixing the conditions of life 
in Australia and not only from the point of view of cli- 
mate, with its influence on the choice people make as 
to places in which to live. The relatively level surface 
has influenced the course of rivers, the distribution of 
plant life, and the ways in which the land can be used in 
the development of industries. 

The greater portion of the continent is, broadly speak- 
ing, a vast, irregular, rolling plateau. Mountain ranges 
run parallel with the eastern coast, and on the north, 
west, and south there are frequent stretches of low and 
sandy shore. The principal rivers may be said to be of 
two types: i) the rivers flowing toward the coast, which 
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tre similar to such rivers in other parts of the world, and 
a) the inland rivers, which gradually lose their water as 
they leave the coastal regions. A glance at the Australian 
mountain area will show that the headwaters and catch- 
ment surfaces of most of the inland rivers are to be 
fotmd in the eastern highlands. The main river system 
is made up of the Murray and its tributaries: the Darl- 
ing, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and a host of smaller 
streams in New South Wales, and Goulburn and a num- 
ber of other rivers in Victoria. There are of course many 
other inland rivers. The Queensland streams are the 
Diamantina and the Thomson and Barcoo rivers, the 
last two forming a junction and continuing as Cooper’s 
Creek. All of these flow inland and vary greatly in 
volume during the year. For long periods they are mere 
strings of waterholes, but during floods their waters may 
spread out for twenty miles or more over the flat coun- 
try of the far western interior. These inland rivers 
sometimes carry water down into the Lake Eyre (Ar) 
basin in South Australia, but more often their waters are 
lost through soakage and evaporation before they flow 
so far. In both Queensland and New South Wales the 
inland rivers — made up, for the most part, of four of the 
streams we have mentioned, the Murray, the Murrum- 
bidgee, the Lachlan, and the Darling — are all longer 
than the coastal streams. For 1,200 miles the Murray 
forms the boundary between Victoria and New South 
Wales, and 900 miles of this section of the river are nav- 
igable. The Murrumbidgee, about 1,000 miles long, 
has the Lachlan as a tributary. The Lachlan, although 
some 800 miles long, is usually little more than a chain 
of waterholes, contributing through its lower reaches 
little if any water to the greater river during the dry 
seasons. The Darling River flows right across New 
South Wales, connecting with the Murray River. Vic- 
toria also claims the Murray as its principal river, but 
because of the mountain range running east and west 
across the state and because of the state s relatively 
small area, the other streams are not long. The Goul- 
burn is the largest stream other than the Murray, which 
it joins after flowing 280 miles northward from the Di- 
viding Range. South Australia is the state in which the 
M array River reaches the sea. In the center of the 
continent the rivers flow into Lake Ejrre when there is 
sufficient water in them, but generally they are nothing 
more than ribbons of dry sand. 

One of the most interesting geological features in the 
country is the group of artesian water areas. The 

g ’eatest separate unit of them — the Great Artesian 
asin- -measures 600,000 square miles in extent. These 
wells have not affected farming to any great extent, for 
artesian water cannot serve as a substitute for rainfall, 
since it often contains large amounts of mineral matter 
and generally occurs in regions where the rainfall is too 
scant to allow of farming anyway. The real use for ar- 
tesian water is to supplement ordinary water supplies 
for grazing and watering herds and flocks. 

VEGETATION 

In all places where the rainfall is scant the vegetation in 
Australia is sparse and uninteresting. Bordering the 
desert are tracts covered by mulga, a horny scrub a- 
cacia; on the south coast grows the mallee, a dwarf 
form of the eucalyptus. On the east coast, where the 
rainfall is plentiful, there are dense tropical forests, as 
is natural in this latitude; and in the southeast and 
southwest, where moderate rains fall, there are thick 
forests of gumwood ^eucalyptus). Gumwood in less 
dense growth covers uie north coast and much of the 
east, and in the east central section are prairies with a 
good deal of acacia. There are many native hard woods. 
Many plants have been introduced by the white people, 
and the olive and the grape thrive better than in their 
native climes. The s^tbush, a good natural fodder, 
grows in the south, to the north of the mallee. 


ANIMALS 

The native animals of Australia, like the plants, are 
of primitive types, for the land species are chiefly 
marsupial — that is, the mother has a marsupium, or ex- 
ternal pouch, in wMch the young are nourished. This is 
true of the kangaroo, the native cat, opossums, pouched 
mice, and even the lowly mole of Central Australia. 
The dingo, or warrigal, is a striking exception, but he is 
a stranger, having come in from Asia a very long time 
ago. In anatomy and habit he is closely related to the 
wild do^. The dingo and the kangaroo are mammals. 

The platypus and the native porcupine are unique, for 
they are unlike any animal in any other part of the 
world. The same can be said of the Tasmanian *'wolf’* 
and the Tasmanian ‘’devil,” both of which are confined 
to Tasmania, which the dingo has never reached. 
Strangely enough, the platypus is closely related to the 
anteater or porcupine (EcUdna), although it is aquatic 
and the other two are strictly confined to the land. The 
anteater and porcupine are in a sub-class by themselves, 
and are known as Monotremes. They have a tempor- 
ary pouch, like a kangaroo, lay eggs like a bird, and have 
blood that in its temperature is governed to some ex- 
tent by the temperature surrounding the animal, as a 
reptile’s blood is. Their blood is colder than that of 
the higher animals. 

As is to be expected in such an ancient type of crea- 
ture, the reptiles are not strikingly different from those 
of other lands. The great crocodile of the north, for 
instance, is just like the crocodile of India. With a 
very few exceptions, the bird families all have plenty of 
representatives in other countries. Insects belonging 
to the families existing in other parts of the world are 
exceedingly numerous, but often represent forms that 
are more primitive. In a broad way, birds in Australia 
form parallels with types found elsewhere but often are 
lower down on the ladder of evolution. As an example 
of parallel development the kangaroos of the grassy 
plains may be compared with the antelopes of other 
countries, for both are swift in action, have a large clear 
eye and a small delicate muzzle, and are timid by nature. 
Wallabies, too, may be compared with the deer of the 
American and European forests. The opossums have 
many points in common with the squjrrels of other 
lands. Both are furry, long-tailed, gSntle creatures 
that love trees and are so responsive to kindness that 
they may be tamed and handled as pets by children. 

’ The native cats are meat-eating stealthy hunters of un- 
certain temper, making homes similar to those of 
weazels and polecats and just as ready as those crea- 
tures to spring on any unwary hen of the poultry yard. 
The mole of Australia and the mole of Europe are not 
related in any way, yet there is a kind of parallel devel- 
opment, for both are adapted for living underground and 
are capable of getting all the food they need even in such 
narrow conditions. The native bear, or koala, though 
it is not like the American sloth in physical structure, 
certainly resembles it in habit, for it is extremely slow 
in movement and lives entirely in trees. The wombat, 
like the European badger, digs great burrows in the 
earth. Among the birds, the emu is a parallel with the 
African ostrich. Although their feathers are different 
in appearance, the two great birds are alike in many 
other respects as, for instance, in the remarkable speed 
they show when pursued. 

What is roughly the number of animals native to 
Australia may be shown in the following simple table: 

Mammals: Marsupials, X07; Eutheria, 106; Mono- 
tremes, 2 

Amphibians : Frogs and toads, 62 
Dipnoi: Lungflsh, i 

Reptiles: Crocodiles, 2; turtles, 12; snakes, 106; lizards, 
393 
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Birds: Several hundred species 

t sects: Several thousand species, many not yet de- 
ribed by science. 

THE PEOPLE 

Some 86 percent of the people of Australia were born 
there, and 97 percent of them are of British stock. When 
the white settlement of the continent begaln in 1788 the 
land was inhabited sparsely by semi-wandering bands 
of chocolate-brown natives who wore no clothes, built 
no permanent dwellings, did no farming or gardening, 
had no tame animals except the dog, or dingo, made no 
pottery, and had no weapons or implements that were 
not made of stone or wood. They were a truly Stone 
Age people. According to the most careful calculation 
their number at that time was about 300,000. Today, 
however, there are only about 52,000 of them who are 
unmixed with white blood, and their number is con- 
stantly decreasing. 

These Australian natives — or aborigines (ab'6- 
rij' I-n6z), meaning people who were there at the be- 
ginning, before other migrations took place — are often 
called blackfellows — and it is true that when they are 
sunburned and unwashed they do seem to be quite 
black. They average about 5 feet, 6 inches in height, 
but some of them reach the 6-foot mark. They have 
wavy to curly hair, which is usually black in color and 
glows plentifully on the face and body. The forehead 
is usually low and the head narrow, with much thicker 
bones surrounding the brain than in the white race. 
The eyebrow ridges are sometimes very heavy. The 
nose is depressed at the root and fairly wide at the nos- 
trils. And the jaws occasionally project at the mouth, 
which is wid<f. the chin may retreat. The arms, 

legs, and hips are slender, and the body is held very 
erect. Most of the features we have just mentioned 
are unlike those found in European, Negroid, and Mon- 
gol peoples, and serve to place the Australian aborigines 
in a division by themselves. They are called Austra- 
loid. 

It is not known where the Australoid type first came 
about, but the evidence leads us to think that thousands 
of years ago people of that type may have been living in 
Southern India in a simple food-gathering and hunting 
stage of civilization. Then, perhaps as they grew 
crowded or as other people with a higher culture 
crowded them out, they spread across to Ceylon, and 
also around to the Malay Peninsula. Gradually, as the 
centuries passed by, groups of them moved through the 
East Indies and so on to Australia, leaving small Aus- 
traloid pockets of people here and there in the less ac- 
cessible and less desirable parts of the regions through 
which their slow migration took place. All this hap- 
pened some thousands of years ago. But it cannot be 
said for certain that the aborigines have been in Aus- 
tralia more than two thousand years. That would have 
given them time to spread over the continent and to de- 
velop their many dialects — that is, varying forms of the 
same basic tongue. Besides, we have not as yet un- 
covered stone implements or human remains in earth 
deposits that would suggest a very great antiquity. To 
reach Australia the aborigines must have crossed at 
least two stretches of water on their way to Australia, 
for there have always been at least two deep straits 
running between the islands of the East Indies. There 
is no evidence that they ever had outrigger or even very 
large canoes, but it should be said that the natives of the 
northern coasts are fearless on the water. They crosk 
dangerous tidal cross currents on simply made rafts, 
and elsewhere use bark canoes and, in recent years, the 
dugout canoe, which they learned of from the Malayans. 

In 1788 the aborigines were grouped into about five 
hundred tribes, each with its own territory, language or 
dialect, a tribal name, and usually with some pecu- 


liarities in social custom and special religious posses- 
sions. Now there are considerably fewer tribes. Each 
tribe is subdivided into a number of local *Mand-own- 
ing’’ groups, the members of which are all related 
through their fathers and brothers. There are ^so to- 
temic (t6-tSm'ik) groups in each tribe — that is, noups 
that have taken some animal as a kind of badge or 
patron for the group. In one form of totemism (t6'- 
tem-lz’m)— called **social totemism” — these are to- 
temic clans, the members of which are not allowed to 
to marry within their own clan and must not injure the 
animal whose name they bear. But another form, 
called **cult totemism,” has no direct bearing on mar- 
riage. It is part of the religious life of the tribe and is 
made up of ceremonies and myths on which the abor- 
ignes believe their well-being and future happiness to 
depend. A totemic group of this type may be com- 
pared to a secret religious lodge in our own society. 
Only those who have passed through the various in- 
itiation ceremonies are admitted to the totemic cere- 
monies, or taught the sacred mythology. A man is not 
limited to a single wife, and young girls are frequently 
married off to old men in an enforced relationship, but 
such a marriage is temporary. In the end the young 
woman usually becomes the wife of a **cousin” of 
about her own age. The natives have a well-founded 
reputation for reasonable fidelity to their own social 
and marriage customs. There are seldom more than 
three or four children in a family, with the result that 
the population among the primitive tribes is, and was, 
unchanging in numbers. This was important, seeing 
that a food-gathering people cannot afford to increase 
beyond the number which can be supported by the 
available food resources. When conditions demand it, 
children are killed before or soon after birth. 

The aborigines are wonderful hunters, trackers, and 
food gatherers. They can live in regions where the 
white man would starve — and sometimes does — just be- 
cause he does not know that there are sufficient sources 
of food and water close at hand. Almost everything 
that has life is used for food, and some articles, such as 
certain varieties of yams and nuts, that contain poison- 
ous properties are so treated as to be made to fit eat. 
The weapons generally used are the spear- together 
with the woomera, or spear thrower, in which the 
spear is couched and which enables it to be thrown 
with great force and accuracy — the stone axe, the stone 
knife, and the curved throwing stick known as the 
boomerang, some types of which can be made to return 
to the thrower. Fire is important for the life of the 
tribe. It is the center of the group at night, a source of 
warmth to those who sleep on either side of it, and a 
means of cooking food. It is made by friction. A hard 
pointed stick is rotated back and forth between the 
hands at high speed while the point rests in a hole in a 
piece of softer wood. The heat generated by the rub- 
bing finally lights a spark, and with the addition of ma- 
terial that will take fire quickly, a flame can be coaxed 
along. Careful blowing and fanning keeps it alive, with 
the result that inside a minute or two the ffie maker has a 
good fire. In some places one stick is **sawed” vigor- 
ously across another instead of being twirled, and there 
is also evidence that fire was made in a few places by 
hitting two stones together. Local groups of aborigines 
are often on the move, for one purpose or another. 

Probably the most interesting part of the life of the 
aborigines is that which concerns their ritual, mythol- 
ogy, and spiritual beliefs. They believe that the hu- 
man spirit existed before birth, and in some regions 
think it may be reborn into another body. Their * 'spirit 
homes” are dotted about the tribal country. Ritual — 
that is, fixed ceremonies- is very important. Every 
male passes through a series of initiation rites which 
symbolize a death and a rising or rebirth to new life. 
During the ceremonials one or more operations are per- 
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formed on his body — circumcision in most of the west- 
ern half of the continent, and the knocking out of a 
tooth among many tribes of the east. The youths are 
taught the social laws, and gradually also the sacred 
myths, beliefs, and rituals. Most important are the 
rites which are believed to result in the increase of ani- 
mals and plants in their proper seasons. Although the 
natives neither till the earth nor sow, they * ‘assist” 
nature by performing rites which express their depend- 
ence on nature and at the same time “cause” the life or 
“spirits” of the species to go forth and multiply. If the 
destruction of sacred sites — usually a pile of rocks or 
standing stones where the ceremonies are to be per- 
formed — should spoil their plans, or if employment by 
the whites or any other cause prevents them from hold- 
ing the ceremonies, they firmly believe that their food 
supply will fail and that they are doomed to extinction. 

All the natives believe in magic. They think it is the 
cause of illness and of nearly all deaths. One of the 
things they dread most is “bone pointing” — the casting 
of an invisible “spear” which leaves no external wound 
as it enters the victim’s body. Fortunately there are 
medicine men who are able to help in this crisis. They 
are trained in “faith methods” and in sleight of hand, 
as well as in a very limited use of medicines. What 
they do is to withdraw the “bone” from the sick per- 
son’s body, and if the invalid sees the bone he gets bet- 
ter, provided he is not sick unto death. The medicine 
men are thought to receive their “power” through a 
special initiation ritual and contact with the sky world. 

The whites have employed the natives in many kinds 
of work necessary in a new country. The blackfellow — 
or “bushman,” as he is often called — makes an excel- 
lent stockman or horseman, and often, whether he is a 
full-blood or mixed-blood, can become a good mechanic 
or boat builder, as well as a general laborer. As track- 
ers the natives are very valuable to the police, for there 
is not a sign that they overlook. Long experience in 
hunting and food gathering have taught them to know 
the meaning of the smallest signs on a trail. 

But though they are able to live in a trackless desert, 
si ice the coming of the white men the natives have been 
dying out rapidly. Some five-sixths of the total have 
disappeared in the last 150 years. The chief reason for 
this terrific decline is to be found in their own way of 
thinking and in their culture. They had a good working 
adjustment to their difficult surroundings in economic, 
social, and religious matters. But that environment 
has been basically changed by the coming of the white 
man. He has seized the land, has introduced new 
forms of government and new ways of life, including 
new ideas of right and wrong, and with his science and 
learning he has undermined the old religious and magi- 
cal beliefs and ceremonies. Unfortunately the abor- 
igines were unable to adjust themselves to these 
clianges, and have received little help from the white 
man. As a result, they have sunk into a forlorn frame 
of mind, have lost hope and all sense of solidarity, and 
accept the picture of their own extinction. Finally, they 
have suffered greatly from exposure to the white man’s 
diseases, to which they had never built up an immunity 
and which they could not understand the dangers of, 
since they had never had experience with diseases that 
were highly infectious or contagious. From the earliest 
days the white man’s govemmeAt has tried to protect 
the aborigines with little success. Lately a new policy 
has been adopted, built on the conviction that the na- 
tives, both full-bloods and mixed-bloods, can adjust 
themselves to the new conditions, even at this late hour. 

DIVISIONS 

The Commonwealth of Australia consists of the five 
mainland states of Queensland, New South Wales, Vic- 
toria, South Australia, and Western Australia, as well as 
the island state of Tasmania, the Northern Territory, 


and the Australian Capital Territory. Under the au- 
thoritv of the Commonwealth are Papua (90,540 squari 
miles), the Mandated Territory of New Guinea (100,00* 
square miles), Nauru (mandated), Norfolk Island, and 
an Antarctic Dependency which covers an area of some 
2,500,000 square miles. 


GOVERNMENT 

In one form or another government enters more di- 
rectly into the Australian citizen’s public and private 
life than it does in most of the other countries. Because 
of its importance a law was enacted in the ’20’s making 
it compulsory for every citizen over the age of 21 to vote 
at the elections, with a penalty of Z'2 for failure to do so. 
The attitude of the Australian people toward politics 
was well expressed by Professor W. K. Hancock when 
he wrote, “Australian democracy has come to look upon 
the State as a vast public utility, whose duty it is to pro- 
vide the greatest happiness for the greatest number.” 
The results of government undertakings in Australia 
will successfully stand comparison with similar under- 
takings in any other country. In performing its duties 
as a “public utility” the Australian government takes 
care of the following services: the construction and op- 
eration of railways and tramways, the provision of tele- 
graph and telephone services, the supplying of water for 
home use, for the watering of stock, and for irrigation, 
the generating and distributing of electricity for power 
and lighting, the educating of children from the kinder- 
garten stage to advanced university study, and the car- 
rying out of specialized research into matters of scien- 
tific and industrial importance. 

In the early days each of the Australian colonies was 
independent of the rest and was proud of its own posses- 
sions and unwilling to cooperate with its neighbors if 
any sacrifice of its independence was involved, either in 
principle or in fact. But though the colonies might be 
miles apart, and separated by indifference and ignorance 
of one another, there were certain large inconveniences 
that came from having six separate and independent 
states in a single continent. Gradually the Australians 
were taught by experience that it was to their advantage 
for the colonies to cooperate. They had common prob- 
lems of defense, immigration, and inter-colonial tariffs, 
as well as other vital interests shared By all. To dis- 
cuss these matters they established a series of con- 
sultative unions. These consisted of inter-colonial 
conferences of prime ministers, and were held at ir- 
regular intervals from 1863 onward. But behind these 
meetings was the prompting to create a truly national 
government. It was a common-sense impulse that 
eventually proved strong enough to develop into a 
Federation Movement. It gained its end when the 
British parliament passed an act establishing a con- 
stitution for the Commonwealth of Australia. The 
Act was assented to by Queen Victoria in July, 1900, 
and the first Federal Parliament met on May 9, 1901. 

The Australian constitution was modeled largely on 
that of the United States of America. Consequently, 
many of its fundamental principles are like those which 
underlie the federal structure of the United States. For 
instance, the federal government has power to enact 
certain kinds of legislation but other matters are 
le't to the state legislatures. Under the constitution 
the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make 
laws regarding defense, external affairs, trade and 
commerce with other countries and between the 
Australian states, customs and excise, the postal and 
telegraph systems, navigation, lighthouses, quarantine, 
census and statistics, currency and coinage, banking, 
insurance, copyright and trade marks, naturalization, 
immigration, invalid and old-age pensions, and indus- 
trial regulations when disputes extend beyond the 
boundaries of a state. The Constitution declares that 
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legislation on these matters belongs to the Federal 
iParliament only, and is not within the power of a state. 
|lt is only on questions that lie outside the fields we have 
mentioned that the states have power to act — questions 
involving education, health, justice, public lands, ag- 
riculture, railways, and trade and industry within the 
state. The High Court of Australia is the guardian and 
interpreter of the Commonwealth Constitution, and the 
decision of the Court in any dispute between the Com- 
monwealth and one or another of the states is binding 
on both parties. 

The federal legislative structure consists of the 
Crown, represented by a Governor-General, the Sen- 
ate, and the House of Representatives. The Senate 
was designed to be a House of Review and a * 'States 
House,’’ with the duty of watching the interests of the 
states that are partners in the Federation. It is made 
up of 6o members, whose election is based on the true 
federal principles of equal representation for each state 
regardless of population or area. The House of Rep- 
resentatives is elected on a basis of universal suffrage. 
The six states are split into 121 electorates, each of 
which elects one member to the House of Represent- 
atives. Both the immense Northern Territory and the 
Australian Capital Territory have a member who may 
speak on all occasions but whose vote is limited to cer- 
tain ordinances affecting his territory. 

The State of Queensland has a legislature consisting 
of one house, but all the other states have two legisla- 
tive houses an "Assembly,” or lower house, elected 
by universal suffrage, and a "Legislative Council,” or 
upper house, elected on various bases, which generally 
differ from the method adopted for electing representa- 
tives to the lower house in that the voters must have 
some educatioinl or property qualifications. A state 
governor acts as repiesentative for the King in each 
state. Since 1922 there has been only one house, the 
Legislative Assembly, in Queensland. In all cases the 
terms “upper” and "lower” are used merely as a mat- 
ter of convenience and do not mean that the so-called 
"upper” house has any greater powers than the "low- 
er.” No proposed new legislation can become law un- 
til it has been approved by both houses of Parliament. 
The Lower House introduces most of the legislation and 
controls the treasury. The main duty of the Upper 
House is to act as a check on the passage of hasty or 
unwise legislation. 

In both the Commonwealth and state legislatures 
parliamentary procedure is based on British practice, 
and the British cabinet system has been adopted. The 
members of a Cabinet, in either the Commonwealth or 
a state, hold seats as elected members in the legislature 
and are directly responsible to the popularly elected 
Lower House. A Cabinet continues in office only while 
it holds the confidence of Parliament, and the defeat of 
a vital measure proposed by the government — that is, 
the administration in power or the carrying of a mo- 
tion of censure will automatically force the resignation 
of the Cabinet. In the case of the Commonwealth gov- 
ernment, Cabinet ministers are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister, and 
in the case of a state government, by the Governor of 
the state on the advice of the Premier. 

Members of the Senate are elected for a term of six 
years, half the members retiring at the end of every 
third year. Members of the House of Representatives 
are elected on a population basis for the duration of a 
given Parliament, a period which is limited to three 
years. Under the Constitution the number of members 
of the House of Representatives must be, as nearly as 
possible, double that of the Senate, with no less than 
five members from each state. There are 123 repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, distributed as follows: New 
South Wales, 47; Victoria, 33; Queensland, 18; South 
Australia, 10; Western Australia, 8; Tasmania, 5; the 


Northern and Capital Territories, 1 each. In the state 
Parliaments the members of the Upper House are 
elected for varying periods: for twelve years in New 
South Wales; for six years in Victoria, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Tasmania; and for five years in South Aus- 
tralia. With the exception of South Australia, a propor- 
tion of the members of the Upper House of every state 
retires every two or three years. In each state the 
Lower House is elected for the duration of the Parlia- 
ment, which is limited to three years in all states but 
South Australia and Tasmania, where it is five years. 
Except in New South Wales the Upper Houses were 
elected by those adults who held property rated at £10 
a year, or who had entered a university. The reason 
for this was to secure the election of the more respon- 
sible sections of the people. After World War II ex- 
ceptions were made. In New South Wales the Upper 
House is elected by the members of both the Upper and 
Lower Houses. In each state all adult persons, male 
and female, vote for the Lower House. 

Because of its vast size and relatively small popula- 
tion in the rural sections Australia has many federal 
electorates covering thousands of square miles. Two 
unusually large electorates are Kennedy in Queensland, 
which includes 345»ooo square miles, and Kalgoorlie in 
Western Australia, including almost 910,000 square 
miles. There are over 4,700,000 voters in the country. 
Australia was the pioneer in introducing voting by ballot 
in parliamentary elections. The first such law was en- 
acted by the Victoria Parliament in 1856, and was fol- 
lowed closely by similar legislation in South Australia. 
By 1870 the system was in operation in all Australian 
parliamentary elections and became known throughout 
the world as the "Australian ballot.” The system had 
been urged in England as early as 1780. It was 
adopted by the British Parliament in 1872. 

Another feature of the Australian electoral system is 
"preferential vobng,” which is an extension of the bal- 
lot system to insure that the successful candidate in any 
electorate is really the choice of the majority of electors 
in that constituency. For instance, there may be three 
candidates in an electorate, representating the "Labor,” 
the "Liberal,” and the "Country Party.” The electors 
indicate the order in which they prefer the candidates by 
putting I, 2, and 3 opposite the names of their choices on 
the ballot paper. The result of the poll, when the "first 
preference” votes are counted, may be as follows: 
Labor, 5,000 votes; Liberal, 4i500 votes; Country, 3,600 
votes. These figures do not settle the matter. What 
they show is that although 5,000 electors voted for 
Labor, 8,100 voters preferred either of the other candi- 
dates, while 9,500 voters preferred Labor or Liberal to 
Country Party. Therefore the ballot papers giving first 
preference to the Country Party candidate, who was 
clearly the candidate not wanted by the majority of 
electors, are re-examined and distributed between the 
other candidates in accordance with the "second pref- 
erences.” It may now be found that 2,500 of the 3,600 
Country Party votes will go to “Liberal,” on second 
preferences, and only 1,100 to "Labor,” with the re- 
sult that the final figures will be: Liberal, 7,000 votes; 
Labor, 6,100 votes. The Liberal Party will then be 
declared the winner. 

Members of Parliament are largely the nominees of 
the three strong political parties— the Labor Party, the 
Country Party, and a third group whose name changes 
from time to time and which is today known as the Lib- 
eral Party. In addition, there are a few Independents. 
The Labor Party, as its name implies, represents es- 
pecially the interests of the working man, and its policy 
is designed to improve his conditions. This party is 
controlled by the organized labor movement, as repre- 
sented by the trades unions, which are a powerful force 
in Australia. The rank and file of the Australia I^bor 
Party select their candidates for each electorate by bal- 
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lot. This election is conducted by the executive body 
of the party in each state. The Country Party more 
piuticularly represents the farming and stock-raising in- 
terests in Parliament and selects officially recognized 
representatives to stand for Parliament in the various 
electorates. The Liberal Party claims to pursue a pol- 
icy in the best interests of Australia as a whole and not 
necessarily in the interests of a particular section of the 
people — a claim that is also put forward by the other two 
parties. 

In addition to the federal government and the six 
state governments, there are a thousand or more mu- 
nidpal or local governing bodies that attend to the de- 
tailed affairs of town, dty, and small country districts. 
Those bodies are known by such names as shire coun- 
cils, town councils, borough councils, and city coundls, 
depending on the size of the munidpality and the an- 
nual revenue from taxes. Such matters as traffic regu- 
lations, building regulations, local maintenance of roads 
as distinct from arterial highways — which are usually 
constructed and kept up by a state department— dis- 
posal of sewage, upkeep of parks and public gardens, 
control of pests, are all dealt with by these coundls. 

Before 1940 Australia had no independent diplomatic 
or consular representation, apart from the High Com- 
missioner for Australia in London. A limited system of 
representation outside the country was provided by a 
Liaison ( 14 'S^zdN') Officer with the Foreign Office in 
London, whose work has been continued by an Aus- 
tralian External Affairs Officer. From 1937 to 1940 
there was an Australian Counsellor at the British 
Embassy in Washington. But in 1946 Australia estab- 
lished its own embassy with full ambassador in Wash- 
in^on. This change followed a succession of diplo- 
matic and consular appointments to countries both 
inside and outside the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. Permanent representation has been established 
in eighteen countries. There is a mission established 
at the United Nations. And representation has been 
provided in four countries during the postwar period. 

JUSTICE 

The law in Australia is based largely on the common 
law of England as it was modified and expanded by a 
limited number of English Acts in force at the time of 
the settlement of Australia and by legislation of the state 
and federal Parliaments. Each state has established a 
set of courts which correspond to the courts in other 
states, though they may differ in name and to a certain 
extent in jurisdiction. For example, the District Court 
of New South Wales bears a close resemblance to the 
County Court of Victoria. The courts in Victoria, which 
we sh^ describe, may be taken as fairly typical of those 
in all the states. In general, there is a right of appeal 
from the lower to the higher courts. 

The Court of Petty Sessions — commonly known as 
the Police Court — is made up of a police magistrate or 
honorary justices or both. The origin of the court lies 
very far back. The power of justices of the peace can 
be traced to a Statute of Edward III in England. This 
court has jurisdiction in minor criminal matters. In 
more serious criminal cases it conducts a preliminary 
hearing and, if a case is made out against the accused, 
it may commit him for trial before a higher court. This 
court also has civil jurisdiction in cases where not more 
than fso is involved. In the County Court a judge, 
with or without a jury, hears and renders a decision^^n 
civil cases which involve not more than fsoo, although 
in certain cases the court may deal with disputes in- 
volving more than that amount. In addition a number 
of federal and state acts give express jurisdiction to the 
County Court. It has no jurisdiction over criminal 
cases. The Court of Generd Sessions is the counter- 
part of the Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace in 


England. It deals with criminal offences too serious to 
be tried by the Court of Petty Sessions. But it does not) 
have jurisdiction over very serious offences, such asi 
treason and felonies punishable with death. Trial is by 
jury. This court also has power to hear appeals from 
the lower court. It has no civil jurisdiction. The 
chairman is a judge of the County Courts, and in fact the 
Court of General Sessions and the County Court are 
sometimes regarded as representing the criminal and 
civil aspects of the same court. The Supreme Court is 
the highest state court and has jurisdiction similar to 
that of the High Court of Justice in England — that is, 
over civil, criminal, admiralty fhaving to do with mat- 
ters involving laws governing the high seas), divorce, 
probate, and other cases. Criminal cases are tried be- 
fore a judge and jury, and civil cases by a judge with or 
without a jury. The Full Court, consisting of three 
judges of the Supreme Court, heafs appeals from a 
single judge of the court and from the lower courts. 

In addition to these state courts there is a federal 
court known as the High Court of Australia and created 
by the Constitution of the Commonwealth. To it ap- 
peals from the decisions of the state courts may be 
made, but it has a considerable additional jurisdiction 
in matters which turn on the validity of federal legis- 
lation- -for example, questions as to whether Com- 
monwealth legislation is within the powers conferred 
upon it by the Constitution, and cases involving the 
states of the Commonwealth. The Chief Justice of 
Australia holds the highest legal office in the Common- 
wealth. The Privy Council in England is the final court 
of appeal for Australian courts. It has no power, how- 
ever, to deal without leave with constitutional cases, 
which are regarded as a domestic matter for the High 
Court alone. Many courts have been set up to deal 
with special matters of the nature indicated by their 
titles for example, the Arbitration Court, Licensing 
Courts, Coroner’s Court, and Fair Rents Court. 

Children under 17 years of age are tried in Child- 
ren’s Courts. Offenders are sometimes sent to re- 
formatories and are sometimes released on probation 
under the care or subject to the supervision of religious 
or other bodies. Convicted persons other than chil- 
dren are frequently released under a bond to be of 
good behavior for a specified period — with the ob- 
ject of encouraging them to reform. 

The police forces in Australia are organs of the 
state, by means of which it carries out the law and 
'maintains peace and order. Since they are servants 
of the state, the police are under the control of the 
government alone. 

Judges are appointed by the Commonwealth and 
state governments from the ranks of the legal pro- 
fession. They are invariably men with a profound 
knowledge of the law and with the highest personal 
reputation. They hold office either for life or until a 
fixed retiring age, unless they are removed by the 
Governor or Governor-General in Council, upon the 
action of both houses of Parliament asking for the 
removal upon grounds of proved misbehavior or in- 
capacity. This provision makes improper political dic- 
tation impossible. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Australia’s immigration laws are so designed as to 
shut out all people of colored races from permanent 
residence in the country. This is known as the ** White 
Australia” policy. To the principle of i ” White Aus- 
tralia” all political parties in the Commonwealth sub- 
scribe. The reason for it is economic, for it arises 
from the fact that the white man’s standard of living 
would be in danger if laborers of other races should 
come in and accept wages and live under conditions 
that are not acceptable to a white workman. It is 
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believed that if colored labor were unrestricted the 

f nal result would be that the white workman in Aus- 
alia would be forced out of employment. 

DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 

The census of 1933 showed that no fewer than 86.4 
percent of the population of Australia were born there 
and that 10.8 percent were born in the British Isles. 
In June, 19451 the total population was 7,328,361, and 
it is steadily growing, both because of the natural in- 
crease resulting from the excess of births over deaths 
and also because of immigrants who arrive from over- 
seas. Of late years the natural increase has averaged 
about 74 i75o persons a year, and the total annual in- 
crease has been about 66,000 persons. Sydney, capi- 
tal of New South Wales, and Melbourne, capital of 
Victoria, are the third and seventh largest cities in the 
British empire in point of population. Sydney has 
some 1,400,000 inhabitants and Melbourne 1,200,000. 
The populations of the other Australian capital cities 
are, roughly: Brisbane, Queensland, 370,000; Adelaide, 
South Australia, 360,000; Perth, Western Australia, 
265,000; and Hobart, Tasmania, 70,000. Canberra, 
the national capital, has a population of some 12,500. 

BIRTHS. DEATHS. AND MARRIAGES 

During 1945, 160,560 children were born in Australia, 
representing a birth rate of 21.8 per thousand of the 
population. The infantile death rate that is, the 
number of deaths of children under one year of age 
per 1,000 live births registered was 29.4 in 1945 for 
the whole of Australia. New Zealand and Australia 
have the lowest infantile death rates in the world. 

Since deaths 1945 totaled 70,231, the excess 

of births over deaths was considerable. The death 
rate of 9.5 per 1,000 of the population was one of the 
lowest in the world. This was accounted for in part 
by the fact that the average age of the Australian 
people is lower than that of the people of older coun- 
tries. This is a result of the arrival of large numbers 
of younger people from overseas as new settlers dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 

HOUSING AND COST OF LIVING 

The 1933 census disclosed that there were 1,434,5x9 
occupied private dwellings throughout the Common- 
wealth at that time. Of these 55.4 percent were occu- 
pied by their owners or by people buying the homes 
on the instalment plan. There were also 75,152 oc- 
cupied apartments. Since that time there has been 
steady progress in the building both of private houses 
and of apartments. Apartments are especially popular 
in the inner suburbs of the capital cities, where the 
land values often represent too high a capital invest- 
ment for the private householder. The cost of houses 
varies greatly, according to the nature of the neigh- 
borhood and the nearness of the site to the city. But 
the average person might pay anything from ^900 to 
/'i,400 for a detached house with a frontage of not 
ess than 50 feet and a depth of 120 to 150 feet. In 
all the cities and in the larger country centers electric 
power and gas are supplied for domestic purposes, 
sewage is disposed of, and telephone facilities are al- 
ways available. Water supplies are, of course, avail- 
able in most of the centers of any importance through- 
out the continent. The charge for electric light and 
power for an average home of five rooms would be 
about 10 shillings a month, and for gas for cooking 
and other household uses about 25 shillings a month. 
Apartments are usually very well equipped with up- 
to-date conveniences, and have hot and cold water in 
bathrooms and kitchens. Refrigerators also are com- 
ing into common use. The mild climate makes central 
heating unnecessary in most parts of Australia. 


Since the cost of living depends upon the require- 
ments and standards of the individual it is hard to 
say how much it costs to live in Australia, but a guide 
is to be found in the various **basic'* wages paid to 
unskilled labor. 

EDUCATION 

Primary school education in Australia is in the hands 
of the government. It is free, and compulsory be- 
tween the ages of six and fourteen. Even in the most 
out-of-the-way districts sound schooling is provided, 
and whenever it is impossible for children to go to 
school they are taught by correspondence. The state 
education system also provides excellent high schools 
and technical schools. There are excellent technical 
colleges for advanced work in trade subjects, the 
sciences, and in art and home economics. In certain 
districts schools of mines give training in mining en- 
gineering as well as in regular technical instruction. 
Each state has an agricultural college to provide prac- 
tical instruction and scientific training in all phases of 
farming and agriculture. The Roman Catholic church 
has its own schools, both primary and secondary, 
among them several large boarding schools. And 
there are a good many schools administered by private 
individuals or by various religious denominations. A 
few of them are almost entirely for boarding pupils, 
and are very much like the English “public schools.*’ 
Most of the others have a certain number of boarding 
pupils and a much larger group of day students. 
Schools of this type give instruction from the kinder- 
garten to classes that prepare for college. 

The subjects studied at Australian high schools and 
technical schools are much like those in British schools. 
The main course prepares for further work at the uni- 
versities, of which there is one in each state. Aus- 
tralian universities rank high among those in the Brit- 
ish empire. 

A generous system of scholarships and other finan- 
cial assistance at the universities makes it possible 
for the brilliant child of poor parents to get a profes- 
sional education without undue hardship. Early in 
1943 Australia introduced a new system under which 
the number of students admitted to the universities 
was limited as one phase of the wartime control of 
manpower. Quotas were set for the various branches 
of study in order that there might be enough trained 
persons in the various professional groups to meet the 
needs of the community during the war years and di- 
rectly afterward. At the same time the Common- 
wealth government decided to help students financially 
whenever it was necessary. It is the plan to make a 
contribution toward the student’s necessary fees and 
to give him a living allowance that shall supplement 
the help he is able to get from home. When it is clear 
that a student is able to meet the whole cost of his 
training without hardship to his family, no assistance 
is granted. Nor is assistance given to a student with 
a poor academic record, which would make it unlikely 
that he would successfully finish his training. The 
scale of assistance is designed to make it possible for 
even the poorest student to take a university course, 
and is based on the income of the parents. The 
largest assistance granted is enough to cover the tui- 
tion fees plus a living allowance of 2 pounds a week if 
the student is living at home and 2 pounds, 15 shillings 
a week for students living away from home. This is 
to be paid throughout the year, and not for the school 
year only. In addition, up to 10 pounds may be paid 
for the cost of instruments. 

RELIGION 

The average Australian is very tolerant in matters of 
religion, and all denominations may preach their creeds 
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without restriction except that in wartime they may 
not teach an3rtlung designed to overthrow the govern- 
ment. The chief religious sects, in the order of the 
size of their membership, are the Church of England, 
Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Bap- 
tist. As a rule religious instruction is given in the 
schools, but it is non-sectarian in character except for 
the Roman Catholic schools. In the Protestant schools, 
even when they are conducted by special church in- 
terests, the creed of a particular denomination is 
seldom emphasized, since the parents are satisfied if 
the child is trained in sound Christian principles. The 
churches do a great deal of social welfare work. 

HOSPITALS 

The public hospitals in Australia are national institu- 
tions equipped and staffed to provide the most modern 
medical and surgical service to all classes of the com- 
munity. For each bed occupied the government pays 
6 shillings a day, provided the hospital does not charge 
for the service. Besides this it pays a similar amount 
for semi-private and private ward patients in the pub- 
lic hospitals, in this way relieving the patients of fees 
to some extent. This scheme costs well over /'i,ooo,- 
ooo a year. Services in such hospitals compare favor- 
ably with those provided at similar institutions in any 
part of the world. Many of the leading specialists in 
the various capital cities give their services when 
necessary in a purely honorary capacity, and the resi- 
dent medical and nursing staffs are highly qualified. 
The churches, too, provide hospitals in various cities 
and medical services in the distant inland areas. 

One of the most interesting features in Australian 
medical care is the Flying Doctor Service, which has 
been established to make life easier and safer for 
settlers in the sparsely settled parts of the Common- 
wealth not easily reached by other means of transport. 
Aircraft operated by the service make over 500 flights 
yearly, totaling some 200,000 miles of flying. This 
nation-wide plulanthropic organization has sections in 
each of the Australian states, and controls * ‘flying 
ooctor’* bases at Cloncurry and Charleville in Queens- 
land; Broken Hill in New South Wales; Alice Springs 
in the Northern Territory; and Kalgoorlie, Port Hed- 
land, and Wyndham in Western Australia. Besides 
the bases maintained by the Flying Doctor Service the 
Bush Church Aid Society has a medical plane at Ce- 
duna in South Australia, and the Federal Department , 
of Health conducts a service operatmg from Darwin 
in the Northern Territory. Radio communication 
plays a very important part in these services. At each 
base is a wireless station with a fully qualified wireless 
operator. And over 250 homesteads, mission stations, 
and similar places have “transceivers** — simple com- 
bined receiving and transmitting sets requiring no 
technical knowledge to operate. Thanks to this ex- 
cellent equipment it is easy to call a doctor in emer- 
gency. In fact, directions for the entire treatment 
are often given by wireless. Of course the equipment 
is often used for business and social communications, 
not only with the outside world but also between 
neighboring stations. 

PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES 

The Commonwealth system of pensions provides for a 
number of different classes of people. For instance, 
there is provision for a weekly payment to invklids 
who are unable to support themselves. A sum of i 
pound, 12 shillings, sixpence a week is available as an 
“old age’* pension to men over 65 years of age and 
women over 60 years of age who have lived in Australia 
continuously for twenty years, with the reservation 
that their income, including the pension, must not ex- 
ceed 136 pounds, 10 shillings a year. Moreover, an 


old age pension of 11 shillings, sixpence a week is 
granted to pensioners who enter benevolent asylumsi 
Up to I pound, 12 shillings, sixpence a week is payable 
as an invalid pension to persons over sixteen years ot 
age who are permanently incapacitated by illness, and 
blind persons receive 5 pounds. 7 shillings, sixpence a 
week. A mother who is Austrian-born or who in- 
tends to settle permanently in Australia may claim 
a maternity allowance for each child she bears. Be- 
tween 1912 and 1946 a total of 3>853>o67 such claims 
were paid, involving an amount of 1^24,037,000. Be- 
ginning July I, 1943, new rates of maternity allowances 
went into effect, giving Cs for the first child, /,'t for 
the second and third, and 7 pounds, 10 shillings for 
the fourth and any additional surviving children under 
16 years of age. In addition, an allowance of 25 shil- 
lings a week is paid for the four weeks preceding birth 
and the four weeks following birth. This allowance 
is increased by 12 shillings, sixpence a week when 
twins are born and by 25 shillings a week when trip- 
lets are born. Such allowances are payable to every 
mother, no matter what her economic condition. An- 
other relatively new allowance is the funeral benefit 
for all invalid and aged persons. An amount not to 
exceed Lio may be claimed by the person who has 
paid or is liable to pay the cost of the funeral. 

After World War I the Commonwealth government 
undertook the payment of pensions to war widows, 
war orphans, and disabled soldiers and their depen- 
dents. Similar payments have been made since World 
War II. The number of pensions resulting from both 
wars was 359,390 in June, 1946, involving payments 
amounting to £'i3>258,ooo for the preceding year. In 
addition, 13.089 service pensions were being paid at 
the same date, at a cost of r8o5,ooo for the year. The 
Commonwealth and state governments have old-age 
retiring funds for public servants, payment being made 
in accordance with the salary of the person retiring. 
The retiring age for men is 65 and for women 60. The 
pension is payable at an earlier age if ill-health com- 
pels the employee to retire. Payments to the wives 
and dependent children of such public servants are 
also made should the husband die. These payments 
are based on contributions payable by the public ser- 
vants during the whole period in which they are en- 
gaged in the government service. Sirv^p July i, 1945, 
the Commonwealth government has paid benefits to 
all persons, except pensioners between the ages of 16 
and 65 (women aged 60), who lose income as the re- 
sult of unemployment or sickness. There is a waiting 
period of seven days before payment of benefits com- 
mences. In 1949 the Commonwealth government in- 
troduced a scheme of child endowment to operate 
throughout the whole continent and to apply to all 
families, whatever their income. It provides for the 
payment of 7 shillings, sixpence a week for every child 
under the age of j 6 years after the first in each family. 
The number of endowed children is about a million, 
and the amount paid may be well over ^18,000, 000 a 
year. These schemes of pensions, child endowment, 
hospital payment, and maternity allowances are all 
part of the general desire to give the worker the feel- 
ing of security that is important in industrial relation- 
ships. They are closely associated with the high 
standards Australians have set for themselves. 

TAXATION 

Taxes in Australia are levied by the Commonwealth 
and state governments and by local government au- 
thorities. Under the Constitution the Commonwealth 
Parliament has sole power to lay cuBtoms and excise 
duties. Other taxes are levied by the Commonwealth 
government on sales, land, flour, gold, entertainment, 
payrolls, incomes, estates, and gifts. The main levies 
laid by the state governments are stamp, probate, and 
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succession duties, and entertainment, motor, and 
liquor taxes. Local govecnment authorities levy taxes 
bn property owners. Durii^ the war an arrangement 
was made between the Commonwealth and state 
governments providing that the Commonwealth govern- 
ment alone should levy taxes on income. In return, 
the states were reimbursed by a grant from the Com- 
monwealth out of the revenue received. This arrange- 
ment has been continued indefinitely. The Common- 
wealth government, as the only authority taxing 
income, now imposes on individuals two taxes based 
on income — an income tax and a social service con- 
tribution. Both these taxes are based on the same 
definition of assessable income and both taxes are 
assessed and collected at the same time. Income 
taxes and social service contributions are levied, pri- 
marily, on all income derived from Australian sources 
rather than or income derived from all sources by 
Australian residents. Thus, a non-resident is taxed 
on all income derived from Australia, but a resident 
is not, in general, taxed on income, other than divi- 
dends, derived from overseas, provided the income is 
taxed in the country in which it is derived. Tax re- 
ductions are allowed to residents who have dependents 
in Australia and for medical and similar expenses. 

INDUSTRIES 

Australia's commercial history was profoundly changed 
by the discovery that merino sheep— the ones that 
grow the best wool could flourish in the Australian 
climate. Captain John Macarthur of the New South 
Wales Corps— as the local defense force was called - 
was influential, not only in developing a flock, but also 
in arousing interest among the woolen manufacturers 
of England, whu finding it hard to get supplies of 
fine wool. Here was a good reason for the develop- 
ment of Australia. As a result the continent was ex- 
plored and settled for the purpose of raising sheep. 
Even today her fine wool is Australia’s most valuable 
export. Although stock raising is still of first im- 
portance in Australia-- since it includes the growing 
of sheep for wool and meat and of cattle for meat, 
hides, and dairy products it now shares honors with 
agriculture. In addition to the growing of wheat and 
other grain crops, Australia cultivates all the popular 
fruits, including citrus and other tropical fruits. Grapes 
are grown, not only for the table but also for making 
wine and for drying. Sugar farming is an industry 
that not only supplies the local market, but yields a 
large surplus for export. Rice, tobacco, cotton, and 
hops are successfully grown, and constant effort is 
made to discover new crops that can be cultivated 
profitably in Australia or in the Australian tropical 
territories of Papua and New Guinea. The net value 
of all these industries involving stock raising and 
agriculture amounts to well over ^^75,000,000 a year. 

STOCK RAISING 

Australia has, on an average, over 100,000,000 sheep, 
close to 15,000,000 cattle, and 1,350,000 horses. Al- 
though her flocks number less than a sixth of the 
world’s sheep, they yield more than a quarter of the 
world’s needs in wool and support an industry with a 
capital value estimated at 750,000,000. In 1792, 
when there were 105 sheep in Australia, each sheep 
produced an average of 3 pounds of wool. The average 
yield nowadays is over 9 pounds, totaling a production 
of some 3,760,000 bales a year, with each bale weigh- 
ing about 300 pounds. Of this quantity some 84 per- 
cent is merino. It represents 57 percent of the world’s 
production of this kind of wool and 72 percent of the 
world’s export of fine wool. The remainder of the 
yield — or “clip” - is made up of cross-bred wools, 
varying from comeback or half-blood to carpet wools, 
and is the product of such breeds as the Corriedale, 


Polwarth, Border Leicester, English Leicester, Lincoln, 
and “Down” types. To improve the flocks the pio- 
neers went to the Cape of Good Hope for Spanish 
merinos. They also brought back animals from the 
famous Rambouillet strain in France, Negrette merinos 
from Germany, and, later, Vermonts from the United 
States of America. Under the ideal conditions on the 
sunny plains of Australia, where the growth of grass 
was not luxuriant enough for intense grazing and the 
herbage was sweet and disease-free, the animals 
throve and, by skillful breeding, were gradually trans- 
formed into a type of sheep improved far beyond any- 
thing known in their ancestral Spanish home. 

As the production of wool increased in Australia, so 
were other phases of the industry developed. Shearing 
is now organized in a systematic way and is carried out 
by specialists who proceed from one “station” — or 
ranch to another. An elaborate system of classifi- 
cation and prepara,tion of the wool by experts has been 
set up in the shearing sheds, one in advance of that 
in any other country. At regular intervals auction 
sales are held, at which the wool is displayed on the 
show floors. Catalogues are issued to buyer and 
grower alike, and after values have been set independ- 
ently by buyer and broker, the sale begins in the wool 
exchange. In this way 90 percent of the shorn wool 
is sold. The rest is shipped to London for sale. 

New South Wales, where the Australian sheep in- 
dustry was cradled, is by far the most important wool- 
producing state in Australia. Here is a section of 
country known among wool men as “the merino breed- 
ing bowl of the world,” and in it is the world’s largest 
merino stud property. Founded in 1861, this “station” 
covers an area of 520,000 acres on which are grazed 
as many as 120,000 sheep. Eighty percent of Austra- 
lia's 700 registered merino herds are related to this 
amazing stud flock. Large areas of this holding con- 
sist of extensive plains on which grow saltbush, cotton 
bush, native grasses, and other herbs. Belts of red- 
gum trees fringe the creeks. On the rich flats grow 
native-box and buloke trees, with pines on the sandy 
ridges. From October to March the grasses dry off, 
leaving the plains without green feed during the hot- 
test months of the year. Temperatures vary from 118° 
F. in the shade in summer to 30 or 40'’ in the depths 
of a cloudless winter’s night. But these hardy sheep 
have been bred to withstand, without protection, both 
the arid heat of summer and the relatively cold winter 
months that follow. On this holding the average an- 
nual rainfall of 14 inches is somewhat unreliable and 
too low for the needs of the stock at all seasons. So 
it is supplemented by a thorough system of tanks, 
wells, and sub-artesian bores, in addition to water 
from occasional creeks. Under conditions such as 
these has been bred a strain of merino sheep that pro- 
duces the type of wool for which Australia is now 
world-famous wool which averages an annual clip of 
over 1,050,000 pounds, with a value of more than 
;f'57,ooo,ooo a year. 

MUTTON, LAMB, AND^BEEF 

Wool is not the only product of Australia’s sheep sta- 
tions. Over 25,000,000 sheep and lambs were slaugh- 
tered in a recent year for meat. During that year, for 
instance, production of mutton and lamb in Australia 
amounted to some 9,000,000 pounds, of which 78 per- 
cent was used in Australia. The rest, which was ex- 
ported, was mainly lamb, and was valued at nearly 
y^S>ooo,ooo. In the same year Australians ate nearly 
900,000,000 pounds of beef and veal, or some 4 per- 
cent of their whole production, which came from the 
slaughter of over 3,000,000 cattie. The value of meat 
exported in the form of frozen, chilled, and canned 
beef for the year was nearly r4iOoo,ooo. It was almost 
impossible for Australia to export meat until refriger- 
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ftted ships were svsilsble in the eighties. In fact* 
Australia was a pioneer in developing refrigeration for 
the shipping of meat. From that time on, frozen 
meat was shipped regularly and there was a substantial 
trade in it, but distance made it impossible to send 
meat chilled to Great Britain, and chilled meat was 

g reatly preferred to frozen meat there. By 1932-34* 
owever, after a great deal of scientific research, it 
was proved that, if special precautions were taken, 
chilled beef could be shipped from Australia to Lon- 
don, Since then the trade has increased. 

DAIRYING 

The dairying industry is confined almost entirely to 
the better-watered and more temperate parts of Aus- 
tralia. It thrives only where there is a long enough 
rainy season and rich enough soil to provide the ^Mong 
bite” of nutritious fodders that dairy cattle require. 
Of recent years the industry has constantly increased 
its production. This is largely a result of paying more 
attention to the feeding of stock, to the newer methods 
of herd testing, and to the advantages of using pure- 
bred stock and of top-dressing and otherwise improv- 
ing the pastures. Australia’s dairy herds number 
nearly 5,000,000 head. The industry is found princi- 
pally in the richer section of the coastal areas of 
Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, and in 
those irrigated areas in the eastern states in which 
water can be provided fairly cheaply. It gives em- 
ployment to more than 165,000 people in Australia, 
and about 1,100,800,000 gallons of milk are produced 
each year. The Australian people use about 20 per- 
cent of this as fresh milk, and the rest is manufactured 
into butter, cheese, and concentrated and preserved 
milk. Australia produces nearly 320,000,000 pounds 
of butter a year and close to 80,000,000 pounds of 
cheese, with a net value of over i'46,000,000 for her 
dairy products. Every year she exports butter to the 
extent of almost 95,000,000 pounds and valued at more 
than ^8,000, 000, together with 33.500,000 pounds of 
cheese, worth nearly /fx, 000, 000, and almost 50,000,000 
pcjnds of concentrated and preserved milk, with a 
value of A, 780,000. Australia’s dairy farmers have 
adopted the codperative system enthusiastically. Some 
75 percent of the butter is produced in codperative 
factories. The one at Byron Bay in New South Wales 
turns out about A, 000,000 worth of butter a year and 
is probably the world’s largest butter factory. 

One of the reasons for Australia’s lead in stock 
raising is that flocks and herds can be kept most ef- 
ficiently on wide, open spaces, of which Australia has 
so many, and will allow of the use of country with a 
low and unreliable rainfall. Naturally, Australia has 
turned her great interior plains, with their scanty 
water supply, to the growing c . sheep and cattle. 

F AGRICULTURE 

Australia has some 17,500,000 acres planted to crops. 
Wheat is grown far more widely than any other crop 
because there is a great demand for it throughout the 
world and it will bring a relatively high price. On an 
average about 150,000,000 bushels of it are grown 
every year, with a value of about Ao, 000, 000, but in 
1939^40 fho crop was 210,000,000 bushels. In an 
average year Australia is able ' to export, either as 
wheat or flour, 110,000,000 bushels a year. She is 
among the world’s most important exporters of giciain. 

Oats are Australia’s second most important grain 
crop, but are not worth enough in the overseas market 
to make it worth while to develop an export trade in 
them. Barley, too, can be grown profitably, and 
several million bushels of the higher-priced malting 
quality are normally exported every year. There is 
no large area of rich soil and good dimate suitable 
for the development of maize growing on a large scale, 


but enough is raised for the local market. All types 
of hay are grown in various., localities. | 

SUGAR 

Sugarcane is one of Australia’s most important crops. 
It is confined to Queensland and the north coast of 
New South Wales, where some 4,600,000 tons of it 
may be grown in a normal year, with a yield of about 

670.000 tons of sugar. About 94 percent of this crop 
will be produced in Queensland. Australia is the 
only country in the world that grows sugarcane en- 
tirely by white labor. The sugar country in Queens- 
land has a larger white population (nearly 250,000 
persons) than any similar tropical area in the world. 
Cane grown there will yield a ton of sugar to every 
6.86 tons of cane, a yield which is believed to compare 
favorably with the highest yield of sugar per ton of 
cane anywhere in the world. Besides the sugarcane, 
sugar beets were grown early in World War II on some 
3,500 acres in Victoria, but because of the heavy de- 
mand for food vegetables during the war, the growing 
of sugar beets was practically suspended. Sugar beets 
yielded an average of more than 3,280 tons of sugar a 
year. Australia is a member of the International 
Sugar Council, which was established by twenty-one 
nations to hold in proper balance the supplies and re- 
quirements of sugar in the world. The Council repre- 
sents 90 percent of the world’s sugar producers. Under 
this arrangement each producing country is allotted an 
export quota, Australia’s being 400,000 tons in one 
year. The wholesale price of refined sugar needed 
for home consumption was fixed at 33 pounds, 4 shil- 
lings a ton, but during the year the return per ton from 
the exported sugar was only 13 pounds, 2 shillings, 
sixpence, so that the average price per ton for the 
whole crop was 20 pounds, 18 shillings, fourpence. 
The crop was valued at about Z 12,500,000. 

COTTON, RICE, AND TOBACCO 

Cotton is another crop that is cultivated in Australia 
with the aid of only white labor. This has been made 
possible by the payment of a bounty. The amount of 
raw cotton which is permitted to benefit under this 
acheme is limited to the requirements of Australia, 
plus 20 percent. Under the stimulu9«ef this bounty 
the area planted to cotton has grown considerably, but 
it is still too small to supply local requirements. The 
industry is confined to Queensland, since only in that 
state is there any very large area of suitable soils 
together with suitable rainfall. The bounty is an 
amount sufficient to guarantee growers an average net 
return of fifteenpence a pound of raw cotton above 
the grade known as ’’strict good ordinary”— the net 
return to include the sale of by-products of raw cotton, 
such as linters, cottonseed oil, and cottonseed meal. 
Cotton has been grown on a considerable acreage in 
Queensland since 1920, when, after World War I, 
prices for raw cotton were very high and awoke in- 
terest in cotton growing. At first prices were guar- 
anteed, and later bounties were paid— based on over- 
seas values. This gave the industry a start, until 

50.000 to 60,000 acres were planted to cotton every 
year. But in 1944-45, only 17,400 acres were allotted 
to cotton, which yielded some 8,500,000 pounds of 
unginned cotton. 

Another tropical product successfully cultivated is 
rice, which grows so well on the Murrumbidgee irriga- 
tion district in New South Wales that the production 
is about double the annual requirements of Australia. 
Under the protection of the Australian tariff, and with 
the encouragement of high average yields and the 
use of modern labor-saving devices,, the industry has 
grown quickly in recent years. In 1944-45 there were 
some 330 growers, who planted an area of about 24,600 
acres for the production of nearly 1,700,000 bushels 
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f f paddy rice. The large amount of irrigation water 
leeded for this crop seta a limit to its cultivation. 

The growing of tobacco is still another industry that 
is being developed. In a recent year there were 
4,775 acres under tobacco, and they yielded over 
2,800,000 pounds of leaf. 

ORCHARDS 

Commercially the most important fresh fruit in Aus- 
tralia is apples, which are grown extensively in all 
the states. Nearly 100,000 acres are planted to apple 
trees. Tasmania, with about a quarter of the apple 
orchards, produces more than 60 percent of the crop in 
a normal year. The overseas market for pears had 
been growing before World War II, largely because 
improved scientific ways had been found for shipping 
the fruit in cold storage. 

Next in importance are the citrus fruits, which are 
grown largely in the coastal areas of New South Wales 
and in the irrigated areas of New South Wales and of 
the Murray Valley. Peaches, pears, and apricots, 
which are largely grown in the irrigated districts of 
Victoria, South Australia, and New South Wales, are 
important both as fresh fruit for local consumption and 
for canning. Bananas are grown in northern New 
South Wales, to a lesser extent in Queensland, and in 
a small way, under irrigation, in Western Australia. 
Pineapple plantations are almost entirely confined to 
Queensland. Other fruits range from the papaw, 
mango, and guava of the tropics to the strawberry, the 
raspberry, and the currant of the colder areas in the 
Temperate Zone. Practically every known fruit is 
grown in Australia. The total area under orchards 
and fruit gardens in a recent year was some 262,000 
acres, with a production valued at nearly /'i 7,000,000. 

Fruit canning ii> one of Australians important indus- 
tries, and canneries are found in all the states. The 
principal fruits canned are apricots, pears, peaches, 
and pineapples. The main production of canned fruits 
is carried out on the irrigated areas of Victoria and 
New South Wales. Australia’s production during a 
recent year was some 116,000,000 pounds, of which 
two-thirds were canned in Victoria. Exports totaled 
more than 22,000,000 pounds, which was about one- 
fourth of the quantity exported in 1938-39. 

Besides the canning we have just mentioned, orch- 
ard crops make possible a good-sized industry in manu- 
facturing jams, jellies, and preserves, and also in 
drying fruits, such as apricots, pears, peaches, and 
nectarines. In a recent year nearly 2,000,000 pounds 
of dried tree fruits, valued at ^95,000, were exported. 

VINEYARDS 

Ever since the first settlement was established in 
Australia people there have been growing grapes, and 
today are raising- them over wide areas in South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, and New South Wales. Vineyards are 
not of great importance in Queensland and Western 
Australia, and find the climate altogether unfriendly in 
Tasmania. In the early days the grapes were used 
mainly for making wine, but about 1915 the dried- 
fruit industry began to make rapid strides and has 
grown greatly. In a single year the vineyards will 
3rield grapes to make over 50,000 tons of raisins and 
nearly 18,000 tons of the small dried grapes that are 
known as currants. In that year Australia shipped 
abroad between 55,000 and 60,000 tons of raisins and 
over 20,000 tons of currants, with a combined value 
of f 3, 500,000. South Australia is still the great wine 
state, as is proved by the fact that nearly three-quarters 
of the country’s total yearly output of some 18,000,000 
gallons of wine comes from there. 

MINING 

Gold 

Australia, in her short history, had, by the end of 1944* 
given the world gold to the value of ^775,000,000, and 


minerals of all kinds to the value of ifi, 610, 500,000. 
In a normal year the country will mine some 1^7,000,000 
worth of gold, and other minerals to the value of 
roughly four times that amount. 

Coal 

After gold in importance is coal — that is to say, black 
coal, which will be mined to the extent of some 13,000,- 
000 or 14,000,000 tons in a year and valued at well 
over Z'l 3,000,000. Besides this, the mines will yield 
over 5,000,000 tons of brown coal in a year, with a 
value of ^'565,000, or thereabout. The largest coal 
deposits are in New South Wales, and it is there that 
the best coal is found. Their favorable location adds 
greatly to their value. 

t 

Lead and Silver-Lead 

The third most important product of Australia’s mines 
are lead and silver-lead. They will be mined to the 
value of some Z'4, 500,000 in a year — the sum being 
understood to include silver. The principal mines are 
at Broken Hill and Captain’s Flat in New South Wales, 
at Mt. Isa in Queensland, and on the west coast of 
Tasmania. The Broken Hill field, which has produced 
ores to the value of over 176,000,000 and paid some 
Z46, 000,000 in dividends to the shareholders of the 
mining companies concerned, was responsible during 
a recent year for well over ^4, 000,000 worth of the 
total production. Queensland contributed nearly 
jTi 5,000 worth of silver, and Tasmania over ^^205, 000 
worth of lead and /'x 0,000 worth of silver in a year. 

Iron Ore 

Although iron holds only fifth place among minerals 
produced in Australia in a normal year, with a value 
of some ^2, 340, 000, its production is of much greater 
importance to Australia than its value in pounds would 
suggest. This is because it is the basis of the whole 
iron and steel industry there, and consequently is a 
fundamental of Australia’s industrial structure. 

OTHER MINERALS 

Zinc, mined in New South Wales (1,052,000 tons) and 
in Tasmania (568,000 tons), was valued at 1^1,620,000 
in a recent year, and tin and tin ore at £'838,000. 
Australia is a noteworthy producer of such metals as 
tin and tungsten. And the product of the important 
nickel and chrome mines of New Caledonia is shipped 
largely through Australia, which is a great advantage 
to that country. However, she lacks sufficient natural 
supplies of some of the necessary strategic minerals, 
including nickel, chrome, mercury, and sulphur. Be- 
fore World War I Australia produced about 21,000 tons 
of copper a year, of which some 17,000 tons were used 
at home. Nearly 70 percent of this production was 
mined at Mt. Lyell in Tasmania, but substantial quan- 
tities came from Mt. Morgan and Cloncurry in Queens- 
land and from Broken Hill in New South Wales. In 
a recent year the copper that was mined was worth 
over ^2,600,000. During World War II the mining 
of copper was begun at Mt. Isa, Queensland, and be- 
fore long the returns were about equal to those from 
Mt. Lyell. But because it costs more to mine copper 
in Australia than in other countries, Mt. Isa copper 
cannot be exported except at a loss. So continued 
production there depends upon the demands at home 
and upon the development of trade in copper articles 
with countries near at hand. 

The only known deposits of uranium in Australia 
are at Mount Painter and Radium Hill in South Aus- 
tralia. The first field was discovered in 1910 and the 
second in 1906. In October, 1945, the Australian 
government, in view of the importance of uranium in 
the development of atomic energy, reserved for the 
Crown all rights and property in uranium and in tho- 
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rium, which is found in the mineral monazite. This 
last-named mineral is found in sizable amounts in the 
beach lands along Australia’s eastern coast. Alumi- 
num has not yet been produced in Australia on a com- 
mercial scale, although extensive deposits of bauxite 
of varying grades have been discovered in all the Aus- 
tralian states except South Australia. Bauxite is a 
source of aluminum. Australian mica is coming to be 
important. In the manufacture of mineral fertilizers, 
alkalis, and explosives Australia is somewhat handi- 
capped by having to import the phosphate rock and 
sulphur which enter into those manufactures. 

The black opal is the only gem stone of any import- 
ance that is found in Australia today. It is mined on 
the Lightning Ridge field in the north of New South 
Wales, the only locality in the world where the bladk 
opal is found. Other opal is found at White Cliff 
fields in New South Wales, and at Goober Pedy in the 
Stuart Range in South Australia. In the last-named 
area all the miners — or *’gougers,” as they are called 
— live in dugouts, since there is no timber to be had 
anywhere near the field, which is an isolated spot far 
from aU railways. Limited quantities of small dia- 
monds, amounting to only a few hundred carats a year, 
are mined in the inverell district of New South Wales. 
For industrial purposes they are superior to imported 
diamonds and may not be exported. 

OIL 

The search for oil is an exceedingly important phase 
of mining in Australia and has cost large sums of 
money. Because the country is far from the places 
where oil is produced and must depend for her oil on 
such supplies as tankers can bring her over long sea 
routes, the discovery of oil would be of tremendous 
benefit to the Commonwealth. Before the beginning 
of the war in 1939, petroleum products to the value of 
A 1,000,000 a year were imported. Ever since 1900 
the Australian government and private companies — 
both Australian companies, which receive help from 
the state and Commonwealth, and countries from 
outside the country— have been trying to find oil. It 
has been estimated that at least ^5,000,000 has been 
spent in the search. But though it has been proved 
that oil exists in Queensland, Victoria, and Western 
Australia — and in New Guinea as well - no one as yet 
knows whether it is there in quantities and can be 
profitably piunped and sold. All that can be said is 
that in Queensland, Western Australia, and New South 
Wales those conditions exist which are likely to be 
found where paying wells have been opened. New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Tasmania have large 
deposits of oil shale; especially in New South Wales 
they are extensive and rich in oil. They are found 
near the northern and western margins of the coal 
basin and yield oil at the rate of from 40 or 50 to 100 
gallons to a ton of shale. The chief deposits of oil 
shale in New South Wales are those in the Glen Davis- 
Newnes area, with 20,000,000 tons, and the ones in 
the Baerami-Widdin area, with 10,000,000 tons. 

FORESTRY 

Australia’s native forests are largely made up of hard- 
wood trees, with the family of eucalypts commonly 
known as gumtiees — found over 90 percent of the 
timber country. The main forested regions are in the 
moister highland and coastal belts. Largely because 
of unfavorable conditions of climate and soil, only a 
very small proportion of the rest of the continent is 
forested. It has been estimated that over 30,000 
square miles of forest are available for permanent 
reservation for the commercial production of timber. 
Because there are few stands of native coniferous trees 
Australia normally imports large quantities of soft- 
wood timbers, principally from Canada, Norway, 


Sweden, and the United States. In a recent year the 
imports of dressed timber totaled 3,000,000 board feet] 
while imports of undressed timber, including logs; 
totaled a further 43,000,000 board feet. 

Australian timbers have earned a high reputation 
for a wide range of uses. Jarrah from Western Aus- 
tralia is very durable in the ground. It resists the 
attack of white ants and has been known to withstand 
fire amazingly well. Karri, also from Western Aus- 
tralia, is a splendid timber for construction. Iron- 
bark, gray box, gray gum, and red gum from Victoria 
and New South Wales, and blue gum from Tasmania, 
are renowned for strength and durability. Victoria is 
famed for its mountain ash, which is used very ex- 
tensively in the building of houses and for interior 
decoration. Many of the hardwoods, including moun- 
tain ash, stringy-bark, and blackwood, take a polish 
and show a beauty of grain equal to any of the best- 
known furniture timbers, not excluding mahogany. 
The tropical brush forests of Queensland furnish many 
beautiful and much sought-after cabinet and furniture 
woods, including maple, walnut, black bean, silky oak, 
and rosewood, and from this state also comes Aus- 
tralia’s best-known and very useful soft wood - hoop 
pine. 

Paper pulp mills have recently been built in Tas- 
mania and Victona to manufacture pulp from hard- 
wood timber on a large scale, and a wide range of 
printing and bond papers is being produced. The 
gross value of the production from Australia’s forests, 
taking the country as a whole, was not far from 
000,000 in a recent year. The industry gave employ- 
ment to some 26,000 workers, including, roughly, 
2,600 in the State Forest Services and others engaged 
in plantations of softwoods established by public com- 
panies on a commercial basis. Each state govern- 
ment has its own Forestry Service. 

FISHERIES 

Because Australia’s 12,000 miles of coast are icefree 
all the year round, she has fish in abundance and of 
many kinds. Yet the fishing industry there is small. 
In fact the value of her catch comes to only some 
^2, 600,000 in an ordinary year. Recently she gathered 
some Z'250,000 worth of pearl shell aiMi pearls, /20,- 
000,000 worth of trochus shell, and £'7,000 worth of 
b§che-de-mer. Australians are giving special atten- 
tion to the possibilities their fishing industry has to 
offer, and it is expected that fisheries will be con- 
siderably more important there in the near future. 
Lately the Australians have taken steps to revive 
whaling in their own waters. 

TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Australia has a very well developed system of trans- 
port and communication. She has adopted every 
modern invention to bring her widely scattered people 
more closely together and to do so economically. 
This has been especially necessary in a continent 
where settlement is spread over so large an area. 
The result is that Australia is served by nearly 30,000 
miles of railway, which is owned by the government. 
She has some 30,000 miles of scheduled air routes, 
which are operated by the government and also by 
private operators. Of roads she has 120,000 miles 
that are made and 370,000 miles that have been laid 
out or cleared. Before the last war a fleet of luxurious 
passenger liners connected all the state capitals and 
linked them with smaller ports along the whole 12,000 
miles of coastline. This fleet is being rebuilt. 

At the close of the war the Australian government 
owned and operated nearly 4,000,000 miles of tele- 
phone and telegraph. The system included nearly 
10,000 telegraph stations and some 6,500 telephone 
exchanges, connecting nearly 900,000 telephones. 
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Here is a group of Bagobos, members of one of the hold to their ancient religion. They are by no means 
most important Philippine tribes living on the island mere savages, but are not so far advanced in civiliza- 
of Mindanao. This is one of the pagan tribes, who tion as. for example, the people who live around Manila. 


A NEW NATION in the FAR EAST 

How the Philippine Islands Finally Gained Their Freedom 
after Four Centuries of Foreign Rule 


F VVE could i)ersuadc a member or 
two of each group that lives in the 
Philippines (fll'I-pen) to stand up in 
a row with all the others, what a surprising 
assort^nent we should have! There would be 
little black tattooed savages no bigger than a 
twelve-year-old American boy, and tall, wil- 
lowy white women dressed in the latest 
fashions; there would be half-civilized brown 
people whose fathers had been great head- 
hunters in their day, and highly civilized 
brown people used to the ways of modern 
life and well able to manage politics tind 
business; there would be proud Moros 
from the island of Mindanao, followers of 
Mohammed; there would be brown and black 
believers in queer pagan religions; and there 
would be many Christians, both brown and 
white. Our group would be almost an as- 
sembly of all the groups and religions which 
have peopled the Pacific. For many peoples 
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have lived in and loved the fruitful tropical 
islands we call the Philipj)incs. 

First of all so far as we know came the 
Negritos (ne-gre'to), the little black j)eoi)le. 
There are other dark-skinned pigmies — in 
the Malay Peninsula, on a few islands of the 
Indian Ocean, and in the depths of wild 
African jungles. 'Fhey probably reached the 
Philippines about 25,000 years ago. They 
are a primitive people, and wander about 
much as they always have, almost never 
building villages but living on roots and 
hunting. 

As we might expect from their size, the 
Negritos are a shy and timid people. Long 
ago they were driven back into the moun- 
tains by the coming of the Malays (ma-la'). 
The Malays came across the water from 
Southeastern Asia or the East Indies. They 
were —and are — much taller than the Ne- 
gritos, though not so tall as white people, 
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ind they have brown skins and 
black hair. They are well-built 
and sturdy people. They 
knew how to cast metal and g 
weave cloth, and they had an i 
elaborate social system. I 
They were therefore able m 
to drive the little people back I 
and spread all over J 

the islands. 

These are the an- 
cestors of the present 7 ’ 
Filipinos (fil'T-pe'no). 1^ 

Some of the tribes 
have stayed much as they 
must have been long ago, but 
others -who may have come 
later to the islands have 
adopted modern ways of 
living. 


they irrigated by ditches running for miles. 
They tamed dogs, cats, goats, and chickens 
- as domestic animals. They 

were good fishermen, too, and 
keen traders. They traded 
across the water with China, 
India, and Japan, exchanging 
wax, cotton, pearls, shells, 
and slaves, for silks, colored' 
glass beads, porcelain, weap- 
ons, and works of art. They 
had also learned to write, 
using bamboo and palm 
leaves for paper and an iron 
point for pen. 

Of course the tribes often 
fought among themselves. 
Their weapons were lances 
im andAmeriea^'Mu. and hcavy knivcs or swords 


adopted modern wavs of by Fiew MuMum •ndAmerie^A Mu- and heavy knives or swords 

1- . Mum of Natural u-tory ^ 

living. youngsters above are a small called kris (kre). Among 

'rhe Malavs of the Philiiv Igorot girl and boy from the island some of the tribes a man’s 

pines lived in barangays which means “mountain people,” prowess could best be shown 
(Vxi'rang-gl'). or communities, « used for several of the more by the number of human heads 
each with its chief, or “dato” recentiy the Igorots were head- he could collect by doing away 
(da'tO). Sometimes they built foS! This fierce 

their bamboo houses on poles in nearly all the Philippine tribes custom is only now dying out 
to keep them dry. I'hey were hSi,* ceStSries! among the more isolated groups 


skilled in making cloth and 
matting, in fashioning metal 
tools and wea]K)ns. In the big 
northern island of Luzon (Ido- 
z5n') they showed themselves 
remarkably skillful farmers. 
I'hey terraced the 
sides of the moun- 
tains, and on the 
terraces grew rice, 
taro, sweet potatoes, 
and cotton — which 




of people. 

The proudest and most redoubt- 
able w^arriors of all were the Moros 
. (mo'ro), who ^ lived in the great 


!h\ 
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hold to this day. It was the Spaniards who 
named them, after the conquest of the islands 
by Spain. For “Moro” is only another way of 
saying ‘^Moor’’ — the name by which the 
Spaniards called the Mohammedans they 
had long been fighting halfway across the 
world in their own sunny land of Spain. 

The first that v • «. / ; 

the Filipinos saw | 
of the Spaniards S 
was in 1 5 2 1 , when 'jj 
Magellan paid | 
them a visit in 
the course of the 
first round-the- 
world cruise in 
history. In the 
lordly way the ^ ^ 

white men have, .* . J ^ 
he claimed the 
whole country for 
Spain. He made 
friends with the 
dato of Cebu (sa- 

aedium-sizCKl is- | 

lands, and the ^ 

dato and a good l*hoto<i by Aiii<>ri<'an MuHauiu of 
... . . Natural Hiatory 

manv of his fol- • air i. 

Above IS a Moro, a member 

lowers were bap- of the Malayan group of 
PVirU Mindanao. The Moros 
tizea as t^nris never admitted the authority 
tians. But un- of any government but their 



1 


I 1 •> r «« own until as late as 1915. To the 
luckily for the right is a Negrito, one of the UtUe 
great explorer, black people. 

the dato was at war with a neighboring j 
island, and when Magellan came to the aid < 
of his new friend, an arrow put an end to j 
all his voyaging. ; 

How Spain Won the Philippines ] 

'Fhough their leader was dead, Magellan’s j 
men went on to complete that famous first 
journey around the world. But the Sf)an- I 
iards had no success in getting a foothold in ] 
the Philippines until 1565. In that year < 
there landed an expedition under command ^ 

of Miguel Lopez de Legaspi (m^-g6l' lo'path 
da la-gas'pe), one of the great names in the i 
history of the Philippines. i 

Now Legaspi was a brave soldier and some- i 
thing of a statesman, too. He knew how to j 
win the friendship of the Filipinos, and after 


he had subdued one island, its people usual! 
went gladly with him to help subdue their 
neighbors. He started out by swearing 
brotherhood with the dato of the island of 
Bohol (b6-h6r); it was done by the old 
Malay ceremony of blood comjiact, which 
consists of each chief’s wounding himself in 
xjAjj/ the breast and then each drink- 

ing the other’s blood. 
r When Legaspi went on to 
; t‘ Cebu he discovered that the na- 
'[[ lives had kept in great honor an 
image of the Christ Child left 
, them when Magellan was there. 
So the Spaniards built it a special 
■* , , shrine, and named the first Span- 

settlement in the Philippines 
‘‘The City of the Most Holy 
Name of Jesus.” Then 
the Spanianls and the 
j)eople of Cebu 
swore friendship 
forever. In this 
way, by his tact 
; and by the inter- 

, esl the Filipinos 

' look in his re- 

ligian, Legaspi 
got a strong foot- 
hold in the is- 
>> lands. 

Legaspi ’s men were 
J . .. few, but they had much 

better weapons than the Malays had, 
and they were recklessly brave. So when it 
did come to fighting they and their Filipino 
allies practically always won. The gallant 
young leader Salcedo (siil-thil'do) even cap- 
tured some of the strongholds of the fierce 
Moro pirates. Then the Spaniards took the 
fortified Luzon lity of May-nila — modern 
Manila — and in 1571 set up their capital 
there. Dato after dato admitted himself to 
be a vassal of Spain. By the time Legaspi 
died in 1572 nearly the whole archipelago 
was conquered. 

At the same time, as we hinted before, the 
more civilized of the Filipinos were fast turn- 
ing to Christianity; doubtless their interest 
in what the priests had to tell them was one 
reason why they were so friendly, on the 
whole, to the strangers. This was true of 
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Vll but the Mohammedan Moros, who re- 
sisted the Spaniards’ weapons and their re- 
ligion alike. During the whole three cen- 
turies of the Spanish occupation, the Moros 
waged war on the white men from their 
strongholds on Jolo (ho-lo') and Mindanao. 
The Moro pirates became the scourge of the 
islands. If the great 
Spanish galleons out 
numbered their 
swift little 
boats, they 
could al- 
ways slip 
away. If it 
came to a i 

pitched bat- ^ 

tie, they 
were bold 
and skillful 
warriors. 

Unhai)j)ily, as 
the Spaniards grew 
more secure in the 
islands, their rule , ^ 

. . ,.os by Ani^ri 

became much less oi Nau 

friendly and more 

Above 18 an 
severe. Ine na- igorot man 

lives were <livi(led VHH 

into groujis called grace any boy 

encomiendas (fn- S'/'^rigSris’^a W wT 

ko'mi-^n'da), and small Filipino D^j|m 

^ . mounted on a ^ 9 

the conejuerors water buffalo, 

w ere allowed to those ^ 

,, - stout beasts of >« • * 

collect tribute from burden which 

thtmo in 1 he ffrouns ^® P®®Pl® 

inobc m inc groups of the Orient so 

assigned to them. admirably. 

Occasionally forced labor was demanded, 
but in the main the natives of the Philippines 
fared better than those of the Sp>anish pos- 
sessions in the New World. 

Spain’s Empire in the Orient 

It was not easy to keep the proud and 
freedom-loving Filipinos thus in slavery. 
Time after time some of them rose in revolt, 
only to die in bloody massacres or to see 
their leaders executed. Sometimes the Chi- 
nese artisans and traders who had settled 
around Manila rose also, but they too were 
cut down and slain. For a long time only the 
Moros could stand against the conquerors. 


Meanwhile those conquerors grew sleek 
with wealth and leisure. The Spanish gov- 
ernor made peace and war and held his court 
like any king. Manila, in the i6oo’s, was 
the most important European city in all the 
Orient. Here came ships bearing rich cargoes 
in and out of her harbor. Here came Chinese 
and Japanese traders with their silks, pearls, 
works of art, fruits, and animals of many ' 
kinds. Here came the Spanish merchants to 
trade fine woods, palm wine, and honey 
for spices, sago, porcelain, blankets, and 
slaves from India, Malacca, and Bor- 
neo. From here, as from the rich ports 
of Spanish America, treasure galleons 
set out every year with gold, silver 
silks, and spices to be carried to Spain 
For a little while at the beginning of 
^ the century Manila was the cen- 
ter of a great Spanish empire 
in the Orient. For in 1581 Spain 
I V. acquired Portugal and annexed 
the Portuguese possessions, in- 
^ eluding 

those the 

1640 

Portugal 

won 

her 

pendence 
and her em- 

^ Dutch’ and 

• the English 
had begun 

to set up rival colonics in the East. The 
chronicles of the seventeenth century are 
full of wars against the unconquerable Moro 
pirates and against the Dutch. 

The glory of Mtinila had already begun to 
fade. By about 1700 the Spanish w’ere fast 
losing their grip on the trade of the Orient. 
Matters were made worse by foolish laws 
which tried to shut out foreign trade from 
Spanish ports, and which forbade any trade 
between the Philippines and the other Span- 
ish colonies in South America. Then too, 
the government officials were usually greedy 
and corrupt, and they could never get along 
with the officials of the Catholic church. So 
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Here are some women of northern Luzon grinding rice. Yet certain of these tribes grow their rice on terraces 

They still do it with the primitive mortar and pestle. as skillfully managed as any in the Orient. 



Photo* by American Mueeum of Natural Hletory 


These Bagobo women are buay at their beadwork. The other Malay peoples, but they weave fine baskets and 
Filiplnoa are perhaps not quite so artistic as some textiles, and make attractive pottery and beadwork. 
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thus free they could not get 
ahead very fast because of the 
constant danger of attack. 

Now as everybody knows, 
the end of the eighteenth cen- k. . 
tury and the beginning of the ‘ 

nineteenth was a time of revol- hithw“and yon fn'the 

lutions and upsets all over the Philippines. The native 
, , T- • au a fishing with a hook is 

world. Even in the far-off getting clams. The canal 

Philippines there were echoes Manila, 

of the general excitement. In well developed port and 

1762 the British took Manila, 

and when Manila was handed a farmer driving his ox 
back to Spain in the treaty of market, 

peace made the following year, some English in wl 
still tried to settle in the islands. But they Th 


I opened the Manila 
; Normal School, 



Photos by Amerioau Muneum of Natural History 


in which native teachers were to be trained. 
Thus there was a good deal of progress 


had trouble with some of their Moro allies, and prosperity. Farming increased; great 
and were destroyed. The Moro pirates crops of tobacco, sugar, hemp, coffee, and 


meanwhile grew bolder and bolder. 


coconuts were exported to Europe. With 


Sparks of revolution alighted temporarily the use of steam vessels it became possible 
in Spain itself, and the cortes (k6r't6s), or toTout the Moro pirates, and so at last that 


parliament, passed a law (1810) declaring 
that the people of the Philippines were Span- 


danger disappeared. 

But it was not enough. In fact, the more 


ish citizens on the same level as the people the native Filipinos learned, the worse they 
of Spain. When "a reactionary king (1814) hated the Spanish rule. So there were more 
swept all this away, revolts broke out again revolts. There was one in 1841, directed 
in the islands. The people^s anger dashed against the Spanish friars. The friars, them- 
itself most fiercely against the small numbers selves a religious brotherhood, had opposed 



Photo by Bureau of AKnouIture, Ptiilippiue IfUamla 

Wide fields of rice such ss the one being harvested of rice; although it is their biggest crop, they never 
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the forming of a religious brotherhood among 
the natives, for they feared they might lose, 
their own power; they also caused the death 
of the leader of the movement for the native 
brotherhood. Then the Filipinos rose in 
arms, this time with the Negritos to help 
them; but modern weapons and wealth again 
gained victory for the Spaniards. There was 
another revolt in 1872; the leaders were pub- 
licly executed. 

A Filipino Hero 

By this time there were a good many 
wealthy and educated Filipinos ready to 
carry on the clamor for reform. Secret or- 
ganizations sprang up. Far away in Spain 
Filipino students formed the Spanish-Filipino 
Association. One of these students, Dr, Jose 
Rizal (h6-sa' r$-sal'), became the most be- 
loved of the Filipino leaders, the national 
hero-martyr. While yet abroad he wrote two 
famous novels— '"Noli Me Tangere” and “El 
Filibusterismo” — to set forth the sad plight 
of his people. When he returned to the 


islands he was arrested and exiled to Dapitan 
(da-pe'tan) on Mindanao. 

Meanwhile the Filipinos had been forming 
a secret society called Katipunan (kii'te-poo- 
nan'), or “Sons of the Country”; they wanted 
nothing less than complete independence. In 
August, 1896, they started a great rebellion, 
but after two months of hard lighting the 
insurgents were broken up and scattered. 
Although Rizal had had no part in this re- 
bellion, he was arrested in Spain, on his way 
to Cuba, sent back to Manila, and after the 
form of a trial he was shot. 

New Efforts for Freedom 

This unjust act lashed the Filipinos to 
new efforts for freedom. But General Primo 
de Rivera (pre'mo da re-va'rM), who became 
governor in 1897, promised all sorts of re- 
forms, and thus succeeded in persuading the 
rebels, led by the fiery Emilio Aguinaldo 
(a'g^-nal'd6), to lay down their arms. Un- 
fortunately Rivera kept none of his promises, 
and conditions became worse than ever. 






THE HISTORY OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


i The Filipinos tried again to win independ- 
ence, in i8g8. The United Stales was light- 
ing on their side this time, for war had 
broken out between the United States and 
Spain in April. Commodore Dewey de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet on May i, and 
Manila, besieged by American shij)s and by 
1 ^'ilipino land forces under Aguinaldo, sur- 
rendered in August. The Filipinos set up 
a republic in September. 

Aguinaldo seems to have understood that, 
the Spaniards once gone, the Americans 
would withdraw too. Instead, Spain turned 
the islands over to the United States for 20 
million dollars, d'racling one foreign rule for 
another did not suit the Idlipinos, ajid on 
January 21, iSgg, they proclaimed a consti- 
tution anyhow and elected Aguinaldo presi- 
dent. Many Americans had their doul:>ls 
about ruling unwilling Filii>inos, but the 
government decided to go ahead. American 
soldiers repelled the native attack at Manila 
(iSgg), but ca[)tured Aguinaldo only after 
lighting for two years. In igor William 
Howard 'Faft became governor of the islands. 

The Americans tried hard to keej) the 
Filipinos from being discontented under the 
new arrangement. The Philij)pines Com- 
mission organize<l local government, estab- 
lished courts, and made local laws. It or- 
ganized pubhe schools and sent out Americjin 
teachers, built roads, expanded commerce, 
and made [progress against disease. In igo; 
the first Filipino legislative assembly met. 
The next year the legislature established the 
University of the Philippines. At the same 
lime the j)ort of Manila was enlarged. 

The Promise of Independence 

In 1953 Congress passed a bill granting 
the Philippines independence in 1942. But 
friends of independence felt that, for various 
reasons, the act was worse than nothing, 
and the Filipino legislature hesitated to ac- 
cept it. The Tydings-McDuflie Act of ig,^4 
gave the P^ilipinos the right to set up their 
own government under President Manuel 
Quezon (ka'th6n). The United States kept 
certain powers, but with the understanding 
that the islands should be entirely free in 
1946. 

Long before that, clouds began to gather. 


The Japanese, after acts of aggression in 
China and elsewhere, said they were going 
to dominate Asia. The United States had 
sent General Douglas Mac Arthur to direct 
the strengthening of the island’s defenses. 
Unfortunately, the money needed to carry 
out the plans was not forthcoming. 

The Filipinos Fight for Freedom 

On December 7, i()4i, the Japanese struck 
at both Pearl Harbor and the Philippines. 
Airlields were destroyed, large numbers of 
pianos were wrecked on the ground, and Ma- 
nila anfl the naval base of Cavite (kii-ve'ta) 
were heavily bombed, 'fhe Japanese landed 
troo])s on Taizon, and though a handful of 
American soldiers and Filipino troops fought 
desperately, the invaders finally occupie^l 
everything but the Bataan (bii-tiin') Penin- 
sula and the island of Corregidor (ko-reg't- 
dor). The defenders put u|> a resistance 
that will be famous in history, but on May 
(), 1942, the commanding oflicer, (ieneral 
Jonathan W'ainwright, had to surrender. 
General Mac Arthur, under orders from 
Washington, had already escaped to Au 
tralia. The Japanese then overran all tb.e 
islands and set up their harsh rule in spite of 
vigorous guerrilla activity. The Americans 
redeemed (icneral MacArthur's i^romise to 
return in October, 1944, landing first on 
Leyte (laTa). On July 5, 1945, MacArthur 
announced that Japanese resistance in the 
islands was ended. 

At the close of World War II, the Filipi- 
nos made ready to accept their final free- 
dom. The first session of the legislature 
>ince the Japanese conquest was held while 
the liberation was not yet complete, on June 
9, 1945. A})ril 2^^ of the following year, 

Manuel A. Roxas (ro'hiis) was elected presi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philippines. On 
July 4, 194O, in a stirring ceremony at Ma- 
nila, the United States declared the young 
republic a wholly independent state. 

The devastation which the Japanese left 
in the islands gave rise to great problems 
in reconstruction and to considerable popu- 
lar unrest. In spite of all this, the Fili- 
pinos are meeting the challenge of freedom 
with a determination to succeed and are 
courageously attacking their difficulties. 



THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AREA 

1 14,400 square miles — Luzon, 401814 sq. m. ; Mindanao, 
36,906 sq. m.; Pansy, 4.448 sq. m.; Palawan, 4.500 
sq. m.; Mindoro, 3,794 sjQ* Bohol, i,554 >4* m*; 
Masbate, 1,255 ®4* Cebu, 1,^5 so. m. Of the 
7,083 islands less than five hundred have an area 
greater than one square mile, and only eleven are 
more than a thousand square miles in area. 

LOCATION 

The Philippine Islands, an island group about 500 
miles off the southeast coast of Asia, are scattered 
north and south over a distance of 1,152 miles. They 
lie between 4^ 41' and ax^ xo' N. Lat. and between 
116*’ 40' and 126° 34' £. Long. They are bounded on 
the north and west by the South China Sea, on the 
east by the Pacific Ocean, and on the south by the 
Celebes Sea. The island farthest north is 65 m. from 
the Japanese island of Formosa; the island farthest 
soutn is 30 m. from Borneo. Some two-thirds of the 
islands have never been named. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES 

The Philippine Islands were formed partly by the action 
of volcanoes and partly by corals. In general they are 
mountainous, with many peaks more than 7,000 ft. 
hi gh. Mount Apo, which is on Mindanao and is the 
highest point in the islands, has an elevation of 9,610 
ft.; like some twenty other summits it is an active 
volcano. Sometimes the mountains come down to the 
sea, but often there are fertile plains along the coast. 
The islands have more than 12,500 miles of coast line 
and a large number of good harbors. Manila Bay, 
the largest of all, is the &est harbor in the Far East. 
There are three rivers over two hundred miles long — 
the Rio Grande and the Agusan on Mindanao, and, 
largest of all, the Cagayan on Luzon. Most of the 
rivers of the Philippines flow toward the north. The 
largest lake is Laguna de Bay. near Manila. The 
Philippines suffer severely from earthquakes. 

On the mountains are fine forests of hardwood and 
pine. Besides this, there are the bamboo, the coco 
palm, the gutta-percha tree, the mango, and trees that 
yield india rubber. Among the important forest 
products are alcohol, rattan, copal, dyewoods, paper 
pulp, and nuts. The islands are rich in a number of 
valuable minerals— coal, chromite, copper, gold, .iron, 
lead, zinc, and manganese. Agriculture is the chief 
occupation of tiie people, who raise as their main crops 
sugar cane, tobacco, rice, and coconuts, from which 
they make copra. The chief industries are sugar 
refining, cigar making, and the manufacture of Manila 
hemp. Most of the finished products are exported to 
the United States, along with tobacco, coconut oil, 
copra, indigo, mother-of-pearl, rubber, lumber, and 
hats. 

CLIMATE 

It is always warm in the Philippines, and there always 
is a great deal of rain. Violent hurricanes known as 
typhoons are common. At Manila the mean annual 
temperature is 80" F.; the range is from an average 
of 77° in January to 83.48° in May. The mean annual 
rainfall at ManUa is about 76 inches. The average 


annual rainfall for the whole group is about 93 inches, 
but its distribution over the year varies for different 
sections. Western Luzon, for instance, has a dr| 
season in winter and spring, and a wet season in 
summer and fall. In many sections in the eastern part 
of the islands there is no dry season at all, though more 
rain falls in winter than In summer. Still other parts 
of the group have a short dry season during two or three 
months of the year. 

THE PEOPLE 

The people of the Philippines are of many different 
racial types. Those who are properly called Filipinos 
are brown-skinned people descended from the Malays 
who were Christianized by the Spaniards. Certain 
other Malays are Mohammedan, and others, such as 
the head-hunting Igorots, are still heathen. The 
Igorots have probably mixed with the Negritos, or black 
pigmies. Other Negritos are found in the Andaman 
Islands, in Malaya, and in central and southern Africa. 
The Negritos are among the most primitive peoples 
in the world. Other strains, including the Mon- 
golian, seem to have intermingled with certain of 
the pigmy peoples. At least 93 percent of the Fili- 
pinos, however, are of Malayan stock, and the vast 
majority of them farm for a living. The Moros. 
a mixed Malay people, are all Mohammedans, and 
live in the Sulu, or jolo, Archipelago. In general the 
people of the Philippines are charming, intelligent, and 
digged, with a deep appreciation of education and 
progress. Besides the native tribes there are a good 
many Chinese and Japanese, and a sprinkling of Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. 

GOVERNMENT 

The Philippine Islands, which came into the possess- 
ion of the United States after the Spanish-American 
War, were governed under the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 
passed by the Congress of the United States in 1934. 
It provided for the independence of the islands in 
1946, a promise that was kept when the United States 
turned over the government to the Republic of the 
Philippines on July 4th of that year. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Act, the citizens of the 
Philippines drew up and adopte^i935) a constitution 
much like the constitution of tffe United States. As 
amended in 1940 it provides for a president and vice 

f resident to be elected every four years by the people, 
t allows the president one immediate re-election. 
The two-house legislature, also elected every four 
years, is made up of a Senate consisting of 24 members, 
elected from the country at large, and a House of Rep- 
resentatives of not more than 120 members, elected 
from districts. The right to vote belongs to all citi- 
zens over 21 years of age who can read and write Span- 
ish, English, or a native tongue and who fulfill certain 
residential requirements. Freedom of religion, speech, 
and assembly is guaranteed. The Republic is de- 
clared to be the owner of all natural resources — such 
as water power, coal, and oil - which may be worked 
by Filipinos or by United States citizens. 

INTERESTING FACTS 

On the island of Culion is a leper colony where thou- 
sands of lepers live in a modem community. 
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REGIONAL ATLAS 


AFRICA, ASIA, ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC, SOUTH AMERICA 


MAP ON 

AFGHANISTAN 584 

ALGKRIA 574 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 574, 578 

ANGOLA, PORT. W. AFRICA 576 

ARABIA 582 

ARGENTINA 604 

ASIA 580 

AUSTRALIA . 60O 

BALUCHISTAN 584 

BELGIAN CONGO 576 

BOLIVIA 602 

BRAZIL, NORTHERN PART . . 602 

BRA/JL, SOUTHERN PART 604 

BRiriSK GUIANA ... 602 

BRITISH SOMALILAND. ... . 576 

BURMA . 588 

CANARY ISLANDS 574 

CEYLON 586 

CHILE, NORTHERN PART. . . .. 6o2 

CHILE, SOUTHERN PART. . . ... 604 

CHINA 590 

COLOMBIA .... 602 

DUTCH GUIANA 602 

ECUADOR 602 

EGYPT . . 574, 573 

ERITREA - .576,578 

ETHTOJ’IA .... ... 576 

FORMOSA, OR TAIWAN . 592 

FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA . . . 574, 576 

FRENCH GUIANA 602 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA ... 588 

FRENCH MOROCCO. . . 574 

FRENCH SOMALILAND 576, 578 

FRENCH WEST AFRICA 574 

GAMBIA 574 

GOLD COAST 574 

INDIA 586 

IRAN, OR PERSIA 584 

IRAQ 582 

ITALIAN SOMALILAND 576 

JAPAN 592 

KENYA 576 


MAP ON 

KOREA 590 

KURILE ISLANDS 592 

LADRONE ISLANDS 596 

LIBERIA 574 

LIBYA 574 

MADAGASCAR 576 

MADEIRA IS I.ANDS 574 

MALAYA 588 

MOZAMBIQyE, PORT. E. AFRICA 579 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 596 

NEW' GUINEA 596 

NEW ZEALAND 598 

NIGERIA 574 

NORTHERN RHODF.SIA 576 

OUTER MONGOLIA 590 

PALESTINE 582 

PARAGUAY 604 

PERSIA, OR IRAN 584 

PERU 602 

PinLIPPINE ISLANDS 594 

PORT. E. AFRICA, MOZAMBIQUE 576 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA 574 

PORT. W. AFRICA, ANGOLA 576 

KIO DE ORO 574 

RIO MUNI 574, 579 

SARAWAK 599 

SI.\M 58S 

SIERRA LEONE. . . . 574 

SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF 576 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA 576 

SOUTHW^EST AFRICA 576 

SPANISH MOROCCO 574 

SYRIA 582 

TAIWAN, OR FORMOSA 592 

TANG-\NYIKA 579 

TRANS- JORDAN 582 

TURKEY IN ASIA 582 

UGANDA 579 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 579 

URUGUAY 604 

VENEZUELA 6 o 2 

WORLD 572 
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6TATK8 OF CimiS. 
1. AcoDcaffu*. 

S. Vulpaniio. 

9., SaaiUiro. 
i. O'Hlrvtu. 

S. Colohavus. 

9. Curloo. 

7. Talcs, 

9. Haolc. 

9. LioaEM. 

10. Nuble. 

IL CoDcepdoa. 

19. Btobio. 

18. Amooo. 

14. lUmoa. 

11. OsttUn. 


8TATE8 OF CBUGUAT. 
1. Artlipic. 

A Scito. 

A Rlverm . 

1. PayHandu. 

5. Tcciiarembo. 

A Oorro Imt^. 

7. UIoNf^ffro. 

A Dorcino. 

A Tr«luiaF-/-Tr«c. 
lA Sorlcuo 
11. Flores. 
lA Florida. 
lA Mlaac. 

14. Rocba. 

U. Celonia. 
lA San Joss, 

17. Caaclottss. 

UL MaHoBado. 





